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Art.  I.  A  Letttr  to  Edward  Coplesion,  D.D.  Provost  <if 
Oriel  College,  Oxford,  ftc.  i;c.  tie.  Occasioned  by  his  In- 
quiry into  the  Doctrines  of  Necessity  and  Predestination, 
oy  Philalethes  Cantahrigtensis.  8vo.  pp.  38.  fiatcbard. 
1822. 

• 

Art.  II,    Vindicia  Analogies.   A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Ed" 
.  ward  Copleston,  />•/>•  Provost  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford, 

2fc.  2fe.  2fc.  on  his  Enquiry  into  the  Doctrines  of  Necessity 

and  Predestination.   By  the  Rev.  E.  W.  Orinfield,  M.A. 

Minister  of  Laura  Chapel,  Bath.   8to*  pp.  66.   CadelK 

1823- 

Art.  III.  A  Defence  of  sojne  Passages  in  Dr.  CoplestofCs 
Enquiry  into  the  Doctrines  of  Necessity  and  Predestina* 
Hon,  in  Reply  to  a  Letter,  addressed  to  that  Author  by 
the  Rev.  E.  tr.  Grinfield,  M.A.  Minister  of  Laura  Cha^ 
pel,  Bath.  With  an  Abstract  of  the  leading  Argument  of 
the  ''Enquiry.''  By  the  Rev.  W. Dolby,  MA.  Fellow, 
and  Tutor  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  Svo.  pp.  80* 
RiviDgtons.    1832. 

Art.  IV.  Remarks  fq)on  the  Objections  made  to  certain 
Passages  in  the  Enquiry  concerning  Necessity  and  Predes- 
tination.  By  Eaward  CopUston,  D.D.  Provost  of 
Oriel  College,  and  Prebendary  of  Rochester.  8vo.  pp.  62. 
Murray.    1822. 

Art.  v.     Vindici€B  Analogies,  Part  the  Second.    Being 
a  Reply  to  the  third  Section  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  CopUston  8 
**  Remarks  on  tjie  Objections  made  to  certain  Passages  in 
the  Enquiry  concerning  Necessity  ^md  Predestination."- 
To  which  is  added,  im  Appendix,  containing  the  Opinions 
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^f  some  $minettt  Writers  on  Analogy t  iic.  By  4ke  lUv^ 
JB.  fT.  Orinfteld,  M*A.  Minister  of  Laura  Chapel,  Bathm 
8vo.pp.l76.   Cftdell.   1822. 

In  our  review  of  the  able  itdA  which  has  occasioned  fhe 
controversy  now  before  us,  li^e  expressed  oar  opinion,  that 
some  iwouid  be  iband,  to  whom  that  dim  to  the  CaMnistip 
labyi^inth  which  it  has  provided,  woald  not  be  very  accept- 
able*. We  then  referred  to  the  advocates  of  Calvinism.  For 
ive  certainly  did  not  anticipate  a  very  violent  attack  upon 
the  author's  positions,  from  any  other  quarter.  But  in  thi^ 
we  were  mistaken :  for,  whiatever  may  have  been  the  senti- 
ments of  avowed  Calvinists,  napredilection  for  their  opinion^ 
has  urged  Mr.  Grinfield  to  the  contest ;  nor  can  Phiialethes 
Cantabrigiensis  be  considered  as  their  defender.  The  maim 
^gument  of  Dr.  Coplestoo's  *^  Enquiry"  remains  however 
untouched :  for  the  oli^fiitKions  of  Phiialethes  cannot  be  said 
fp  affect  it ;  and  Mf.  Grinfield  expressly  declares,  that  he 
^*  approves  of  the  general  train  of  the  Enquirer's  argument,'* 
and  his  exceptions  are  taken  altogether  against  certain 
slaf emefats:  res]pectifig  tUb  doctrine  of  Analogy,  to  be  fiSunA 
ill  a  note  sutt^ined  to  the  third  disc6ni^e.  StHt  it  is  desir- 
able to  examine  the  controversy  which  has  been  thus  f&iBdid : 
ibr  dl  the  questions  which  are  agitated  are  important ;  and 
if  alBky  errors  of  consequence  .have  be#n  detected^in  such  a 
work  as  Dr.  Copleston's,  the  cause  of  truth  will  be  essentially 
served,  by  giving  additional  circulation  to  the  exposare.  I^ 
dn  the  contrary,  bis  opponents  have  not  succeeded,  their 
ftilur^  i^hoifld  be  shewn  ;  lest  any  persons  should  be  deterred 
flfom  sivailingf  themselves  of  the  informatioti  Which  bis  En- 
qnirV  will  atfbfd  thein,  by  the  prejudices  which  these  objee- 
tioufs  ikdy  produce.  With  this  design,  we  shall  proceed  to 
famine  the  several  particulars  in  which  Dr.  Coplestbn's 
positibiii  hkv^  been  questidned,  or  his  arguments  combated ; 
and  shall  bring  forward  his  answers  to  tiie  chargeil  alleged 
against  him,  with  a  view  of  enabting  our  readers  to  fbnA 
tbeif  own  judgment ;  stating  at  the  same  tiine^  as  we  pro- 
ceed^ t^e,  effect  which  has  been  produced  upon  odr  bWa 
ininds,  by  the  reasoning  and  language  of  th^  cdnlendhig 
partieis. 

In  his  third  discourse.  Dr.  Copleston  has  observed  a  ma*- 
t^ial  difference  between  the  Philosophical  and  Scriptural 
dlspd€aiiti(,  wha  hkve  agitated  the  question  under  his  con^i* 
deraltion.  "^ 
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**  Whereas  IB  Philotpphy^'  be  MySf  '*  free^vjU/haa  been  pressed 
•gtinst  the  dootrioe  ^f  providence  alnost  as^mudi  as  providence 
against  that  of  fveefwill;  yel  when  the  parties  take  their  stand 
^fion  scriptural  ground)  it  is  only  the  advocate  fpt,  predestination 
that  ever  copteoos  direatly  against  the  opinion  of  his. adversary i-— 
the  advocate  for  free-will  never  pretending  to  derogate  from  the 
fi9re-fcnowIedge  or  the  superintendence,  of  Gpd,  but  being  charged 
ainly  by  his  opponent  with  holding  opinions  that  must  draw  that., 
conseqpence  after  thnniw"   (Enquiry,  p,  87i) 

This  ppattion,  Philnlethes  €antabrigiensi8,  seems  la  con- 
sider deserving  of  some  reconsideration.     He  observes,  that 
*f  without  e^i^pressly  denying  the  Divine  Prescience,  men 
may  so  define  and  limit  it,  as  in  reality  to  do  it  away.**   This 
he  conceives  to  be  the  case  with  those  maintainors  of  a  con- 
tingent forebnowLedj^ei'  sach  as  h  described  by  Burnet,  in 
his-  Ei^positton  •  of  the  seventeenth  Article  : '  and  he  brings 
(brwftfd  ^  passage. fron^  Dr.  Hey's  I^ectnres,  which  he  thinks 
p^ly  liable  to  the  same  objection.    Dr.  Copleston  does  not 
deny  the  fi>r<^  of  hi^  remark,  as  it  appKes  to  the  advocates 
of  Free^WiU ;  but  he  considers  that  Philalethes  has  mis<- 
^pprebended  bis  meaning,  when  he  supposes  that  it  was  his 
intentioti  to -assert,  that  these  reasoners  never  denied  thu 
presGience  of  Crod.    And  we  thinK,  that  in  making  this  ob- 
jieotion^  Phiialetbes  has  not  suflBciently  attended  to  the  foil 
mport  of  ^he  Provost's  fongnage.    If  be  had  observed  the 
stress  which  he  evidentiy  intended  to  lay  upon  the  word 
^  directly,'^'  by  printing  it  in  a  diiQR^rent  character ;  and  the 
ndnitssioii  contained  iq  the  latter  part  of  bis  sentence,  that 
the  advociii|es  of  Free-WiH,  were  charged  by  their  oppo- 
li^nts  wi&'l^oldiilg  opinions  that  must  draw  that  consequence 
after  them ;  perhaps  be  would  have  allowed,  that  the  mean- 
ing of  his  0ittttion  fnom  Cicero,  verbis  ponentes  re  tollunt. 
bad  been  vivtoally  ea^pressed  by  the  Enquirer^     Having  thaS 
indicated  his  own  word».  Dr.  Copleston  candidly  admits, 
ftal  the  refesence  to  Pr.  Hey's  Leptores,  gives  an  instance 
of  a  nearer  f^pp.ro^ch  to  a  direct  denial,  than  be  had  sup*- 
pQ^ed  cQuId  hfive .  been  produced  firopi  the  writings  of  an 
jp^glish  Divine,     **  We  hs^ve  i>o  right'*  Dr.  Hey  says,  "  to 
ascribe  to  i^od  a  certain  know^ed^e  of  pur  voluntary  actions, 
If  we  }i^Ye  nQ  ^uob  t^ing  our^^etYes,  nor  any  idea  of  such  ^ 
thing.;  49  V^  ki^ow  px^t  it  is  ifot  an  impossibility."    This 
language  £ft.  Cqpl^stQn  allows  tq  h^  incautious  aii4  iocor^ 
jrect 

'<  And  I  have  little  doiri>t'(^  he  adds,  ^^  that  l>r  Hey  hims^'K 
#oui(|  hi^ve  adn^itted  that  contradiction  was  not  only  a  more  be* 
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coming  word  tlian  impossiBilityf  but  that  ft  more  completely  ex- 
pressed his  own  idea;  for  to  say  that  any  thing  is  impossible  with 
God  is  an  absurdity ;  but  it  frequently  happens  that  men  uninten- 
tionally propose  ^problem,  which  in  the  very  terms  of  it  involvect 
a  contradiction  *.     And  certainly  it'  men  mean  to  include  under ' 
the  word  voluntary^  or  the  word  contingent^  that  which  cannot  be- 
known  before-hand,  the  question  is  already  determined*    To  know ' 
a  thing  that  cannot  be  known,  is  a  contradiction  in  terms,  and  is 
equivalent  to  saying  nothing,"    (Cppleston's  llemarks,  p.  5.) 

Dr.  Copleston's  recommendation  of  Archbishop  King's 
Sermon  on  Predestination,  to  the  notice  of  the  student,  "  the 
intent  of  which  is  to  shew  that  the  great  cause  of  confusion; 
and  perplexity,  on  this  and  other^similar  subjects.,  is  the  in- 
distinctness of  our  notions  respecting  the  Divine  Attributes ;" 
induces  Phil^Iethes,  while  he  admits,  the  justice  of  the  re- 
mark, to  a^k  ^'  is  there,  on  the  other  hand,  no  indistinct- 
ness ip  our  notions  respecting  human  liberty?  If  it  is  ansafe. 
to  buiW  a  system  opon  a  principle  which  we  so  imperfectly 
comprehend,,  as  the  Divine  Prescience,  fire  we  sure  that  it  ia 
Qot  equally  unsafe  to  erect  one  upon  omr  notions  of  Free- 
W\\\V  (Letter  of  Philalelhes  Cantabrigien^is,  p.  8.)  These, 
questions  are  introductory  of  an  attempt  to  roQoncile  fhe^ 
Foreknowledge  of  God  with  the  freedom  of  man,  by  inquir* 
ing  whether  the  Divine  Presciencp  is  incompatible  with  that 
degree  of  freedopi  in  nian,  which  is  necessary  to  render  him. 
a  responsible  agent.  Philalethes  argues,  that  the  doctrine 
of  Predestination  does  npt  necessarily  suppqse  such  a  speaies 
of  compulsion,  as  renders  man  no  longer  accountable  for  his( 
notions :  he  conceives  that  man's  inclinations  mny  still  bavq 
^  share  in  his  actions,  though  they  nre  all  fixed  in  the  coun- 
gels  of  God. 

**  Before  a  man  has  determined  to  commit  a  criminal  act,''  he 
r^sons,  '^  while  the  struggle  between  conscience  and  evil  inclina* 
tion  is  still  going  on,  the  feet  that  all  his  actions  arQ  fixed,  can 
have  no  influence  upon  his  determination ;  because,  as  he  has  no 
insight  into  futurity,  he  cannot  tell  what  is  fixed.  After  he  ha^ 
committed  it,  he  may  say,  that  he  was  predestined  to  gomnoiit  it ; 
but  iis  he  thei  efore  justified  in  contending  that  he  contracted  no 
guilt  by  committing  it  ?  Surely  not.  The  guilt  wa«r  contracted, 
when  he  yielded  to  the  evil  inclination ;  and  we  have  seen,  that  in 
so  yielding  be  could  not  be  influenced  by  any  consideratipns 
drawn  from  the  doctrine  of  Predestination.  So  long  as  man  is  ig- 
norant of  futurity,  whether  his  actions  are  fixed  or  not,  his  ac- 
countableness  remains  the  same ;  Jie  cannot  say,  that  he  does  any 
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.  act  because  lie  is  predestined  to  do  it ;  for  until  he  has  done  it, 
he  cannot  know  that  Le  was  predestined  to  do  it ;  it  was  inclina* 
tion  or  appetite  that  determined  his  conduct ;  when  he  did  the 
act,  he  neyer  considered  for  a  moment  whether  he  was  predes- 
tined to  do  it  or  not/'  (Letter  of  PhiL  Cantab,  p.  16.) 

But  it  seems  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  Philalethes, 
that  the  Predestinarian  hypothesis  supposes  the  inclinatioBS 
of  man  to  be  forel^nown  to  God,  and  fixed  in  the  divine 
counsels,  as  well  as  his  actions.  The  distinction  therefore 
.which  he  endeavours  to  draw  between  inclinations  and  ao* 
tiona,  considering  the  former  not  to  be  foreknown  by  God, 
though  the  latter  are,  does  in  fact,  as  Dr.  Copleston  ob« 
serves,  gives  up  the  Predestinarian  hypothesis  altogether. 
"  Deus*'  says  Stapfa,  ''  omnia  in  systemate  mundi  distincte 
cognoscit ;  prsesoit  quid  per  animas  hominum  sit  possibile, 
et  integrum  seriem  perceptionum  et  appetitionum  earum,  non 
.minus  decreta  et  cogitationes  omnes  novit/'  (Stapfa  Inst. 
TheoL  Polem.  Tom.  i.  p.  88.)  And  Marckius  observes  of 
the  Divine  decrees,  "  Extenduntor  hsBc  Dei  Statata  ad 
omnia  qnsd  finnt  in  tempore  sine  sint  res  sive  actiones,  &c.'' 
(Marckii  Compend.  Theol.  Christ,  cap  vi.  2.)  Dr.  Cople- 
stoa  then  is  folly  justified  in  saying,  **  under  that  hypothesis^ 
all  the  thoughts,  and  feelings,  and  inclinations  of  man,  are 
just  as  much  foreseen  as  bis  actions ;  and  on  that  account 
are  regarded  as  equally  inevitable.  If  he  is  predestined  to 
do  evil,  because  we  cannot  otherwise  conceive  the  prescience 
of  God,  he  is  also  for  the  same  reason  predestined  to  thinks 
and  to  be  inclined  to,  and  to  prefer  evil.''  (Remarks,  p.  7.) 
On  further,  consideration,  we  think  that  Philalethes  will 
allow  this.:  and  the  more  he  examines  the  Predestinarian 
hypothesis,  the  more  convinced  he  will  be  of  the  delicate 
and  artificial  complexity  of  its  construction,  which  will  not 
admit  of  the  slightest  alteration,  far  less  of  the  abstraction 
of  any  of  its  component  parts  which  will  inevitably  be  fatal 
to  the  whole. 

The  more  we  consider  the  subject,  the  more  we  are  in- 
clined to  accede  to  Dr.  Copleston's  opinion,  that  the  only,  at 
least  we  will  say  to  our  minds,  the  only  satisfactory  resource 
is,  not  to  admit  the  position  as  a  necessary  truth,  **  that 
what  is  foreseen  is  fixed^  and  cannot  be  otherwise."  To 
this,  the  Gal vtnists  themselves  appear  to  approximate,  when 
they  reckon  libera  et  contingentia  under  the  subjects  of  the 
Bivine  decrees ;  and  Calvin  himself  has  recognized  the 
principle,  when  he  denies  that  God  is  the  author  vf  sin,  and 
yet  is  wholly  unable  to  reconcile  with  this  opinion  the  fore- 
seen necessity  of  all  human  actions.    It,  is  no  part  of  our 
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jt>r6tidce  to'taiakiet  ibis  adiiiisiion  ac<!:brd  with  Cdvid's  i^Bi^  i 
liut  it  bl&y  b^  toDsblatory  to  tbo^e'who  bow  to  CakiitVopi* 
hibn^.  to  khoV'fhiit'lie  has'macte  it;'a]id,  as  Dr.  Copl^to'n 
remarks  'upon  the  fact,  **  If  this  reserve  is  inade  for  the 
honoar  of  Crod  in  the  one  case,  why  mast  we  be  precluded 
-from  empfoying  the  isam'e  principle  in  the  bther  ?"  (Remarks, 

p.  8.> 

Phihdethes  conceives,  that  the  Enqnirerluas  identified 
Aaitin  >¥ith  Calvin ;  and  that  he  has  thns  fomished  his  oppo- 
nents with  a  very  plausible  argaraent  against  himself.    jPcnt, 
bs  the  seventeenth  article,  as  well  as  those  on  Original  Silt 
and  Free-Wili/  was  added  to  the  original  manuscript  sketch 
of  the  articles  circulated  among  the  Bishops,  between  tfae 
t|[)eriod  in  1551,wten  that  sketch  was  first  sobmitted  to  their 
cobsideration,  and  1552,  when  the  articles  were  finally  com- 
rpited  ^ ;  supposing  Austin  and  Calvin  to  be  identified,  Phil* 
atethes  f^ars  that  some  might  arjgne  from  the  admittcHl  fact, 
that  the   article  on  Free- Will  is  manifestly  taken  from 
'Austin,  **  that,  in  the  interval  betw^len  the  first  ilranght  and 
'the  final  compilation,  the  framers  of  the  aitides  acqaired  a 
*gireat^r~f6ndii€ids  for  the  opinidns  which  are  now  deemed 
.Calvinrstic."   (Phil.  Ctotab.  p.  220     Few,  we  conceive, 
'wfaoure  at  all  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Austin,  And 
his  nmnbrous  contradictions  and  inconsiBtenoies,  wonid  allow 
thfat  snch  an  argument  possessed  mncb  plausibility,  even  if 
'  Dr.  Copleston  had  inadvertently  ^iven  rise  to  it  by  identi-^ 
fying  tbe\Brsbop  of  Hippo,  withlhe  Genevan  Befcrhier. 

But  Dr.  Copleston  a^ks, 

^*  Where  Have  I  identified  Austin  with  Calvin  H  In  th^  passage  rp- 
|ferred  to,  f  after  having  represented  the  doctrine  of  absolute  de- 
crees as  a  faietaphysieai  addition  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel, 
"my  words  are,  *  Let  us  not  f6ar  then  to' withdrliw  this  stoical  coveN 
^ing,  this  garb  of  human  metaphysics,  with  which  Austin  first  and 
'Calvin  afterwards  overlaid  the* divine  truths  of  Revelation.'    This, 
I  believe,  is  the  only  mention  made  of  Austin  throughout  ttie 
VtolCiaie;  and  from  this  incidental  mention  Can  it  be  inferred  by 
'sofiy  oiiponent  that  I  hav6  identified  Anstin  with  Caivin,  or  that  the 
adoption  of  a  single  passage  in  the  voluminous  works  of  the 
former  writer,  implies  an  approbation  of  the  doctrine  of  theiatter 
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refpoeUag  AMfxpB  decrees  i  Surely  Philaletkee  does  not  fidl 
iojto  the  error  of  supposing,  that  because  one  leading  doctrine  of 
ftajm^r,is  rejected|.tJierefore  all  bis  opinions,  and  reasonings  aro 
to  be  regarded  as  erroneous.  On  the  question  before  uil  more 
eqiecially  we  may  well  expect  to  find  incongruous  statements 
ki  the  writings  of  the  same  author ;  and  It  is  a  censure  almost 
.universally  pronounced  ligainst  Austin,  that  the  opinions  concern- 
ing  prescience,  free-will,  and  predestination,  scattered  throughout 
bis  works,  are. wholly  irreconcileable  with  each  other.  Qne  of 
the  objects  of  my  Enquiry  is  to  shew  why  there  must  be  apparent 
incongruity,  if  the  whole  ^uth  is  to  be  asserted— and  why  those 
writers  who  peremptorily  maintain  one  proposition  in  such  terms 
as  to  exclude  the  other,  must  either  sacrince  apart  of  revealed 
truth,  or  contradict  themselves.  Austin  has  been  ^  repeatedly 
proved  to  be  guilty  of  the  latter  of  these  faults ;  and'it  is  one  of 
the  he^vy  charges  alleged  against  Calvin  that  he  is  guilty  of  the 
former.*'  .(Remarks,  p«  10.) 

Some,  exceptions,  it  ^pears^  have  been  takeu  agamst  the 
first  Discourse  in  the  Enquiry,  as  if  the  author  had  not 
rightly  estimated  the  probable  effects  of  a  belief  in  Necessity 
jmd .  Predeatination,  upon  the  conduct  of  mankind :  and  it 
has  been  argued,  and  Philalethes  seems  to  favour  the  idea^ 
that  history  and  experience  furnish  a  suflScient  refutation  of 
iihe  change,,  that  these  opinions  are  unfriendly  ta  morality. 
:If  the  question  must  be  considered  as  decided,  when  satis- 
•i^tfiry.  proofs  are  alleged,  that  many  professed  believers  in 
Neceasity  and  Predestination  have  been  eminently  moral 
men,  and  zealous  teachers  of  morality,  the  appeal  to  history 
and  experience  might  indeed  be  triumphantly  made.  But 
this  cannot  be  admitted.  Dr.  Copleston  argues,  that  a 
belief  in  these  doctrines,  ii  allowed  to  have  a  practical  in- 
fluence, would  produce  effects  injurious  to  morality  :*  and  he 
•  con^M^fs  the  acknowledged  fact,  that  this  influence  has  not 
,\^n  permitted  them«  to  become  a  powerful  argument  against 
.flieir  truth.  He  contends,  that  ^ose  who  ^re  speculative 
>l)e^pve.rs,  are  practical  unbelievers.  And  he  infers  their 
'^qj>eUQf.£ri9iQ  their  Qonduot;  because,  if  really  bdieved  an4 
.|^fe^w4  PPPQ  .praetioal.  principles,  these  doctrines  would 
^^ye,  the  $fme:  effect  oa  ua^which  is.  confessedly  produced, 
JwhfiHe.Ysr,  .in-the  business  of  life,  we  are  convinced  of  the 
jnieoe^aity  imder  whicb  an  agent  ia  placed. 

If  we  are  entirely  convinced,  that  on  some  particular' 

opcasion  it  was  impossil^Ie  for  a  man  to  apt  otherwise  than  he 

^id,rire  cannot  blame  himi.  for  his  conduct.    A  belief,  then, 

OkAt  eiiihe  actions  lof  qui  lives  are  predetermined,  if  it  were 

real,  would  at  Qnce.  be  admitted  (o  absolve  iif  from,^>e» 
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sponsibility.  Bat  it  is  answered;  some  iDeki  profess  this  be- 
lief without  feeling  this  effect.  The  repl^  is  evident ;  "  We 
bave,  therefore^  good  grounds  for  thinking,  that  th^  belief, 
even  when  professed,  is  not  real;  and  that  men  are  drawa 
into  the  admission  of  a  statement  as  true,  which  they  do  not 
really  believe,  because  of  the  metaphysical  difficulty  they  feel 
in  refuting  it." 

*^  It  will  be  observed,  that  throughout  this  argument  I  proceed 
on  tbe  supposition,  that  a  belief  in  Necessity  has,  in  point  of  fact, 
little  influence  in  the  world :  and  that  my  object  is  not  so  much 
to  disprove  the  doctrine  for  fear  of  its  evil  consequences,  as  from 
the  acknowledged  fact,  that  it  does  not  and  cannot  extensively 
prevail,  to  infer  the  improbability  of  the  doctrine*  It  is  nott 
therefore,  by  abstaining  merely  from  imputations  upon  the  pro- 
fessors of  Necessity,  which  certainly  tend  to  inflame  the  angry 
passions  and  to  obstruct  all  candid  consideration  of  the  subject, 
that  I  seek  to  avoid  giving  offence ;  but  the  nature  of  my  argu* 
ment  itself  precludes  that  mode  of  reasoning ;  being  biiilt  upon  a 
supposition  directly  opposite,  and  deriving  its  main  strength  from 
that  very  circumstance* 

'**  In  following  oOt  the  tendency  of  those  opinions,  which  for 
the  sake  of  compendious  expression  are  called  Fatalism  *  and 
Calvinism,  I.  have  been  careful  to  speak  of  them  not  as  nominally 
professed,  but  onlj^  sojiir  as  they  really  operate  on  the  mindf  and 
that  too  tit  ^the  absence  of  counteracting  causes  f  •  Under  these 
limitations,  the  conclusion  to  which,  that  investigation  ied  me  cer- 
tainly was,  that  the  Fatalist  would  be  more  likely  to  be  careless 
about  religion,  and  the'  Calvinist  about  morals*  The  case  of 
Tiberius  was  adduced  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  value  pf 
one  example,  as  because  his  biographer,  naturally  and  without  a 
view  to  any  system^  attributes  his  neglect  of  religion  to  that 
cause  !•''    (Copleston's  Remarks,  p.  18.) 

His  answer  to  the  question  of  Philalethes,  **  How  is  this 
conclusion  reooncileabie  i^ith  the  fact,  that  among  the  an- 
cient sects  of  philosophers,  the  Stoics  were  the  stoutest  main- 
tainers  both  of  the  existence,  and  of  the  superintending 
DfTovidence  of  the  Gods  V'  appears  to  as  quite  satisfactory. 
The  belief  in  these  points  he  considers  to  be  wholly  inde* 
pendent  of  A  belief  in  fatalism.    He  admita,  that  the  Stoios 


•^  * 


*  *<  I  must  here  o))fterTe»  that  tbe  distinction  sometimes  drawn  between  Z^- 
taliam  und  A'eensityy  as  if  the  former  related  only  to  evettttftasd  the  latter -to  the 
acts  and  dispositiom  of  the  human  miud,  appears  to  me  nntenable.  My  argji* 
raeiit  at  least  considers  them  as  inseparable.  It  is  needless  to  enter  mto  tb|it 
^esiloii  now ;  for  with  a  Fatalism  confined  to  such  external  events  as  are  irid^* 
pendent  of  >n*n  ^n^  of  moral  condaci  I  have  bo  ooBoem*** 

f  •«  Discourse  I.  p.  31.*'   .  .  ... 

"  %  ^fluipp  persuasionis  plenus  omnia' fato'agi.     SueL  in  Tib.  c.  69." 


> « 
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taught  both ;  hut  he  say^  they  are  not  Very  intelligible  in 
•their  endeavonrs  to  reconcile  the  two  Opinions  together. 
Fatalism^  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  adverse  to  religion ;  and  when 
the  Stoics  taught  the  latter,  they  departed  from  the  rigour  of 
the  former.  Thus  "  Epictetus  begins  his  treatise  with  that 
fdudamental  principle,  for  which  Cud  worth*  contends  as 
essential  to  all  true  religion,  viz.  that  some  things  are  1^* 
^rv,  in  our  own  power."  (Remarks,  p,  21.)  And  Seneca, 
when,  in  answer  to  the  only  reason  he  gives  for  discharging 
religions  duties,  namely,  that  they  are  oonfaialia^  he  is  ' 
pressed  with  the  objection,  that,  **  i( fated,  there  is  no  need 
of  teaching  and  requiring  us  to  perform  them,  as  they  do  not 
depend  upon  our  will  ;*'  has  no  refuge  left,  but  *'  to  say, 
that  something  may  still  depend  upon  the  will  of  man.'* 
<Remarks,  p.  23.) 

**  This  solution  is  in  fact  giving  up  the  point  of  absolute 
fatalism :  and  it  would  be  much  more  philosophical  at  once  to 
admit  that  the  things  are  apparently  irreconcileable,  though  it  is 
repugnant  to  human  reason  to  reject  either  of  them  altogether^ 
than  thus  to  profess  a  peremptory  and  exclusive  beliief  in  one 
tenet,  which  is  not  only  contradicted  in  practice,  but  which  can- 
not even  in  words  be  consistently  maintaiAed.*'  (Copleston'a 
Remarks,  p.  23.) 

Dr.  Copleston  has  availed  himself  of  the  information  con* 
tained  in  Mr.  Stewart's  Dissertation  on  the  Progress  of 
Metaphysical  Philosophy,  to  bring  forward  strong  additional 
evidence  of  the  tendency  of  Necessarian  opinions.  And 
we  shall  scarcely  ddubt  ot*  the  effSacts  which  they  would  pro- 
dace  upon  moral  conduct,  when  we  find  Diderot  arguing, 
that  ''  Liberty  is  a  word  devoid  of  meaning ;"  and,  that  *'  if 
there  is  no  liberty^  there  is  no  action  that  merits  either  praisis 
or  blame ;  neither  vice  nor  virtue,  nothing  that  ought  either 
to  be  rewarded  or  punished :"  and  hear  from  Mr.  Belsham, 
that  *'  the  fallacious  feeling  of  Remorse  is  superseded  by 
the  doctrine  of  Necessity;  and  that  **  Remorse  supposes 
Free- Will :  it  is  of  little  or  no  use  in  moral  discipline ;  in 
a  degree  it  is  perniciousf  •"  (Remarks,  pp.  24,  25.  citing 
Stewart's  Dissertation,  pp.  81,  82.) 

The  objection  from  experience  is  thus  met  and  answered 
by  Dr.  Copleston ; 
-^- ■      ' —  —      —  -  -  •  . . 

*  Preface  to  IntellectQal  System. 

f  We  obserre  a  slight  error  in  the  printiog  of  the  references,  by  trhicb  a  pat* 
tege  k  given  to  Diderot,  which  evidently  belongs  to  Mr.  Belsham,  and  is  i» 
'  acted  by  Mr.  Stevttrt. 
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f <*It , IS  r  boirever  x>bjectQd9  that  >experioD^e  ^d^ides  Ihe  'eA4^' 
.way.:,  (bat .  in  the  ChMcoh  of  Rome,  for  ^  iiwUmkce,^  the, Jaoseii^tf^ 
wIk>  maJQttiuned  the  doctrine  of  Pred«ituiation^:i«ereaustere»iiio« 
ralists,  whilst  their  -oppODents  the  Jesuits  w^re  notorious  .tar  loose 
morals  and  compromising  casuistry :  in  short*  that  wherever  Cal- 
vinism has  been  the  prevailing  faith*  as  in  .Protestant  Switzerland, 
in  Holland*  ip  Scotland*  religious  communitiea  have  beep  remark- 
•ble  forfigid  discipline  and  virtuous  lives. 

*' To  this  I  can  only  reply,  that  these  communities,  have  in 

feneral  been  remarkable  also  for  diligent  and  zealous  study  of  the 
oij  Spr^tures*  whose  spirit  they  have  imbibed,  and  have  carried 
it  into  the.  regulation  of  their  lives.     And  as  was  observed  in  the 
case  of  human  ethics,  that  a  balief  in  Necessity  would  probably 
never  prevail  l^ng  over  moral  principle, .  nor  prevail  at  all*  where 
< that  principle  is  deeply  seated  and;well  exercised*. so  in  consider- 
ing the  influence  of  the  Gospel*  if  the  mind  be  Cjarefully  trained 
in  religious  instruction,  if  the  precepts^,  the  promises,  the  q3(horta« 
'lioiuiy  the  examples  of  Scripture  be  early  and  habitually  impresseji 
'Upon  it*  and  above  all*  if  the  lesson  of  divine  love  and  mercy  ex- 
^hibited  in  the  scheme  of  redemption  be  duly  considered  and  re- 
.ceived  tnto^the  heart*  the  doonaine  of  absolute^  decrees  will  hav^ 
Jitllejor'no  injurious  efiect;  but  a  hatred  of  sin  will  be  superadded 
-to  the  ordinary  moral  principles  of  our  nature*  and  irill  act  as  a 
qpowerfql  preservative agaiikst. the  evil  effects  which  might  other- 
wise arise  from  such  a  persuasion*  when  operating  singly*  or  when 
possessij^  a  strong, ascendaacj*  over  other  ^motives."     (C^ple- 
.  ston*s  Itemarks,  p.  27.) 

; Hanging  thus,  as.it  appeiars  to.  ns,  satisfiM^torily  vindicated 
tliiS  argnment  from  the  exceptions  taketi  against  it,  by  his 
-aUe.and  eandid  opponen^ty.Pbilalethea'CantabrigienBis,  Dr« 

Cppleston  proceeds'  to  consider,  the  iremarks  of  Mr.  Grin- 
ifietd,  ..in.his  "  Vindictsd  Analogioss,^  upon  die  doctrine 
tinaiikainedby.faim  in  bia.note  upon  Analogy. 

In  Ibis- note,.  Dn  Copleston  has  ^ipoken  with  approbatioii 
^pf  AnAibifibop.  King's  Sermon. on -Pred^s^tination  and  Fore- 
vknovtfledge ;  and  iias  reconun^nded  it  to  all  atudents,  who 
^ have. been  nonscious  to  themselves  of  any  confusion  or  per- 
il^lexityupon  these  subjects.  'He  gives. a  brief  analysis  ef 
'g(Lrehbislu)p  King's* argument*  andean  inipartial  statement  of 

the  objections  which  have  been  taken  by  controversialists, 
ibeib.Gali^JdttisticLaad  Arminian,  against  bis  Sermon*  ^These 

objections  the  Archbishop  himself  had,  in.some  measnre,  4n- 

ticioatfid  ;._a&d  Jie^bad  jarovided  >4tfainst.tbem  what,  -  8r. 

CoplestoD  conceives  migtt  appear.Tliiiuiy  reiuleni,  a  snf- 
.fieientiMiawer.  vBot,  as  he  is  impressed  with  the  general 
HBXcl^Heiice  of  the  Archbishop's  argaoieiit*«va9dv4^i^4>|ia^f 


fafeing  it  f(r0ni«tBy>dtf«et  in  Ms  mede  ^  ttelii^  it  ^irbidi 
mxf  inqpiir ilB  utiiity.  lie  proceeds  taeaBamae  the  qsestioB 
more  ja  4etgii ;  -aad  f^artiovlarly  to«etti#the  accurate  meao- 
iog  of  the  words  ^*  Analogy"*  and  ^  Resemblance/'  which* 
he  say s^  are  used  loosely  fmd  indisGriminately  not  only  in 
popolar  discoarse,  bat  by  philosophical  and  scientific  writers 
-of  modem  times,  and  even  by  the  aathor  himself  are  ni^t 
'  eibployed  with  snfficient  precision  npon  so  nice  a  point.  It 
is  to  the  accoant  thns  given  **  of  analogy,  and  of  the  at- 
tributes of  God,  in  their  relation  to  onr  moral  facnlties,** 
that  Mr,  Grinfield  objects.  He  represents  Dr.  Copleston's 
opinion  thus :  ^*  Analogy  implies  no  similarity  in  the  sub- 
jects which  are  compared ;  it  signifies  merely  a  sameness  in 
their  relations,  but  it  includes  no  likeness  originally  subsist- 
ing in  the  subjects  themselves."  And  from  ''  this  ordinary 
use  of  the  word/'  to  which  **  considered  etymologtcally,  and 
as  it  is  commonly  used  by  geometers/'  he  professes*  that  be . 
**  can  hare  no  objection/'  he  says,  that  Dr.  Copleston  **  ia- 
'Uk%  that  inaihematicians  do  not  pre-suppose  the  existence 
of  some  comnt&on  properties  in  all  subjects  of  mathematical 
investigation/'  (Vindicis  Anal.  Part  I.  pp»2,  3.) 

We  have  not  been  able  to  discover  the  passage  in  wbiqh 
Dr.  Copleston  draws  any  such  inference^  though  we  have 
repeatedly  read  the  whole  of  his  note  with  great  attention. 
'  But,  in  his  quotation  of  that  part  of  the  Provost's  statement, 
to  which  he  chiefly  objects,  there  is  an  unhappy  omission 
which  seems  to  deform  the  sense  of  the  author ;  and  may* 
leave  the  reader  of  Mr.  Grinfield*s  pamphlet  only,  but  im- 
perfectly acquainted  with  the  scope  and  valae  of  the  argu- 
ment. We  shall,  therefore,  give  the  whole  passage,  insert- 
ing within  brackets  the  words  which  we  presume  were  unin- 
tentionally omitted  by  Mr.  Grinfield,  in  the  part  of  it  which  he 
has  quoted  ;  and  adding,  in  italics,  the  remainder  of  the  sen- 
tence, without  which,  we  conceive,  thftt  the  reader  cannot 
form  an  adequate  notion  of  the  position  which  Dr.  Cople- 
ston meatit  to  establish. 

*<  Analogy  does  not  mean  the  similarity  of  two  things^  but  the 
similarity,  or  sameness,  of  two  relations.  [There  must  be  more 
than  two  things  to  give  rise  to  two  relations:!^  there  must  be  at 
lelttt 'three;  and  in' most  ^ases  there  are  four.  Thus  A.  may  be 
Ukt  B.  but  there  is  bo  analog  between  A.  and  B. :  it  is  an  abuse 
of  the  word  to  speak  so,  and  it  leads  to  much  confusion  of  thought. 
If  A.  has  the  same  relation  to  B.  which  €.  has  to  D.  then  there  is 
an  analogy.  If  the  first  relation  be  well  knotonj  it  may  serve  to  eJr* 
flmm'A$9Wdnd^^hickis'le9$  hnmn  s  mndthetrantfer  ofmme^om 
of^  term9  in-ihe  tehtion  best  kna^mif  to  its  corte^niing  term 
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in  the  other,  causes  no  conftisicfn^  butonihe  contrary  tends  torem^d 
vs  of  ike  similarity  that  exists  in  these  relations  ;  and  so  assists  the 
mind  instead  of  misleading  it.*'     (Copleston's  Enquiry^  p.  122.) 

In  this  statement  Mr.  Grinfield  conceives^  that  ^*  there  is 
some  truth  mingled  with  an  important  fallacy."  The  truth 
ifhich  he  admits  is  this :  that,  *'  according  to  the  strict 
meaning  of  the  word  analogy,  there  must  be  more  than  two 
things  which  arov  compared."  The  fallacy  which  he  thinks 
'  be  has  discovered  he  shall  state  for  himself. 

**  It  h  not  true,  that  A.  need  only  be  like  B.,  it  must  also  have 
some  common  likeness  to  C,  or  there  could  be  no  analogy  dedu* 
cible  between  them.  The  ratio  {xoyoq)  between  A.  and  B.  must 
be  of  that  strict  nature  which  does  not  admit  of  their  reference  to 
any  third  term ;  they  are  referred  to  each  other  exclusively  in  re- 
i^ect  of  dimension.  But  if  there  were  no  universal  properties  be- 
longing to  A.,  B.y  C*^  D.9  they  would  not  be  compared  in  any  xx>Sfy' 
88  magnitudes  ;  there  could  be  no  common  properties  predicated 
concerning  tliem,  and  in  that  case  there  could  be  no  atnhioyiet  sub- 
sisting amongst  them."    (Vind»  Anal.  Part  I.  p.  4. ) 

It  is  thns  evident  from  the  very  outset  of  bis  argument, 
that  Mr.  GrinBeld  has  not  clearly  understood  the.  statement 
which  he  has  judged  it  necessary  to  attack.  He  conceives' 
that  Dr.  Copleston  is  speaking  of  mathematical  analogies^ ; 
and  in  his  anxiety  to  serve  the  cause  of  truth,  by  detecting 
and  exposing  a  presumed  fallacy,  he  has  submitted  to  much 

Eainful  exercise  of  thought ;  and  taken  the  trouble  of  writing 
irgely  on  a  subject  of  which  he  confesses  that  he  did  not 
possess  the  necessary  previous  knowledge.  Being  no  ma- 
thematician, he  takes  up  a  mathematical  question  which  has 
no  real  relation  to  Dr.  Copleston's  argument*  And,  by  tbe 
assistance  of  what  he  calls  '^  general  logic,*'  he  has  arrived 
at  conclusions  which  he  never  could  have  reached,  had  not 
^s  first  mistake  thrown  him  at  once  out  of  his  true  course, 
to  adopt  the  quotation  used  by  the  *'  Inquirer,"  upon  a 
different  occasion, 

*^  Ten  thousand  leagues  awry 
Into  the  devious  air.*' 

Mr.  Dalby,  who  we  suspect  is  a  mathematician,  which 
Mr.  Grinfield  confessedly  is  not,  has  thus  taught  him  the 
danger  of  venturiLg  blindfold  into  Euclid's  armoury  in  searcji 
of  offensive  weapons. 

**  Comparison,''  he  observes,  '*  has  surely  but  two  branches. 
The  Mkenesseik  of  things  (which  is  similitudei  or  resemblance)  must 

t 
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rornish  onedf  tUese;  ^e  Vkenean  of  ihm  rdations  (which  I  musl^. 
not  yet  call  analogy)  supplier  the  other,  I  should  assert,  but  that 
you  disallow  the  independent  existence  of  the  latter,  in  morals, 
#hich  is  confessedly  the  widest  fi^ld  of  exercise  fbr  the  human 
judgment.  In  morals,  I  say,  for  you  admit  that  there  may  be, 
elsewhere,  '  a  comparison  of  bare  proportions,'  founded  on  *  a 
ihere  likeness  of  relations*/  I  should  have  conjectured,  that 
you  meant  here  to  except  die  case  of  Mathematics,  (Euclid  hav- 
kig  defined  mathematical  analogy  to  consist  in  *  the  similitude  of 
ratios/)  but  that  you  have  formally  argued  against  such  excep* . 
tkon^  +.  In  fact,  this  argument  is  the  principal  weapon  with  which 
you  combat  the  propriety  of  Dr.  C.'s  definition  ;  a  circumstance 
which  surprised  meat  first,  because  he  has  not  used  one  '  inference 
arising  from  mathematical  investigations'  in  support  of  it.  But  t 
perceive  f  that  you  have  inadvertently  restricted  the  import  of  the 
symbols  A,  B,  C,  D,  employed  by  him,  to  mathematical  quantities, 
whereas. they  are  (as  you  will  acknowledge,  on  re-considerationy 
intended  to  designate  an^  four  things  capable  of  constituting  an 
analogy.  With  this  observation,  I,  who  confine  myself  to  the 
task  of  replying  to  your  objections,  might  wave  all  farther  com* 
meiit  on  what  you  have  alleged,  on  the  assumption  of  his  having 
been  swayed  in  firaming  his  account  of  the  nature  of  analogy,  b/ 
a  regard  to  *  the  brdinarjr  use  of  the  word'  bj/  geometers  §.  But 
since  you  have^  on  this  occasion,  exhibited  in  detail  the  principle, 
to  which,  without  much  farther  demonstration,  you  afterwards  re- 
fi^r  invariably  for  confuta,tion  of  Dr.  C.'s  position — ^I  should  do  yoa 
wrongs  were  I  not  to  consider  what  you  have  thus  urged,  atten* 
lively.  To  save  time,  I  will  borrow  the  term  which  you  have 
adopted,  in  stating  this  principle ;  viz.  congeniality.  From  your 
context  I  gather  that  you,  mean  by  it — sameness  of  kind,  mdi. 
cated.  by  the  possession  of  common  properties  ||.  And  I  coi^eo* 
ture  that  you  have  preferred  it  to  homogeneity^  because  the  latter 
is,  in  jgencral,  ^^ric^/y  construed,  and  you  have  need  of  a  term 
which  shall  apply  both  to  perfect  and  imperfect  sameness  of  kind  f  • 
This  is  fair  and  convenient. 

**  Now  the  principle  itself  is,  that  *  it  is  this  very  congenialUy 
peiVading  the  subjects  of  every  definite  science,  xvhieh  JumiiheM 
the  '  substratum  of  analogy  * V  And  herein  resides  the  likeness^ 
which  you  afterward  declare  essential  to  '  any  two  or  more  tnortd 
subjects  tt/  ^Q  order  that  they  should  enter  into  an  analogy,  and 
which  you  instance  forthwith  in  the  case  of  those  which  are 
geometrical :  viz.  lines,  surfaces,  and  solids.  These  are,  I  under- 
stand you  to  say,  alikef  inasmuch  as  they  are  congenial  *,  and  con- 

•  *«  Letter,  p.  53."  f  «*  Ibid.  p.  3—8." 

t  ••  Ibid.  p.  4. 1.  t9— 2S." .     .        J  "  Ibid.  p»  3." 
H  "  Ibid.  p.  5,  6,  7. 10. 12. 14.  17.  tO,  &c." 
.«  «  Ibid.  p.  6.  fand  Note,)  p.  9.  24,  &c.»» 
-  **  M  Jbid.  p.  r.'»  .  it  «Ibld.p.24." 


g^ta}t  ittasmudias  they  are  nu^tiidet*  Then  isi  yoa  alloiTy  «^ 
subordinate  distinction  between  perfectly  homogeneous  magiii'' 
tildes,  (as  line  to  lin^>)  and  partly  heterogeneous  .oiaRmlttde«»  (ag, 
line  to  solid.)  Stilly  ypu  contend,.  &at  both  ueae  dasBea, 
are  ultimately  congenid.  And  so  thqr  arot  by  your  own  de- 
tioition  of  the  word.  And  so  are»  by  parity  of  reasoning  la 
morals,  judgment  and  imagination,  for  they  are  both  meniaifapuU 
tii^Sf  or  revenge  and. meccy,  for  theyaiie  hoihpanioM^  or,  to  go, 
one  step  farther,  bodily  strength  aoNl  cunning,  for  they  are  both, 
human  qvialities.  'ilie  very  same  process  of  u)Sj;raction,  by  whicb, 
the  common,  notion  ofmagnituda  is  elicited  from  line,  surface,  ^nd^ 
solid,  presents  us  with  the.  genus  j^ayxto^,^  when  it  is  applied  to  row 
venge  and  mercy,  and  so  on  with  the  rest.  Are  they  therefc^e, 
like-  each  other.^  ia  any  .recognized  sense  of  the.  word  i  Surely  noU. 
But,  to  confine  ourselves  a  little  while  longer  to  the  matbeDoati-. 
clangs  province,  does  he  ever  admit  that  a  line  is  iike  a  sur&c^  o|^ 
talk  of  the  reutablance  of  eitbisr  of  ^;iese  ta  a  solid  ?,  I  may  Venn 
l^e  Ur  say  that  he  does  not»  scaaty  as  my  knowledge  is  of  bii| 
^H^ratloqs.  Suppose,J)owever,.  that  he  di^  l^his  would  nol^ 
establish,  your  position  at  alL>  For,  would  he,  qs  coutdhit^  employ* 
iJiis  fact,  in  any  shape,  to  demopiStrate  anandogy  to  s^ibsist  among^ 
aag^  of  them  ?  If  so,  EuicUd  has  forgotten  himself,  in  havjng  loadq 
no  mention  of  the  likenesa  of  congeniality,  in  hji^  soijnevb^^  f^^^\ 

Suaciation  of  a  test  for  the  ascertaining  geomefricql  analogies 
M)uU  yoH  urge  that  the  dcfiniticm  se^err^d  to  imjplUes  the  ^  eoi^:^ 
poB  quality  of  e&tension*  in  the  futyeds  of  these  ai^gies  ^  j| 
gsaat  the  &ct  as  readily  as  I  Ivive  gcanted  that  they  ay^e  ^  magnU 
u^ies,'  and  havestjll  lo.aslc  whether  niatl^ematicians' call  lin<ea  an4 
sivfac^  Hice^ .  (or  similarij  because  (hey  are  esi^ieade^,  or  evet| 
whe^ier  they  ever  in&r  such  hleMM$^  pr  similarity  fro^i  tha| 
iact.  t)p  the  contrary,  it  ia  we)l  ki^Qwf^  that  tbq^  wpjild  ^n9  orx^ 
psfmounce  any  such  fashion  a  solecisni  in  language,  and  a  ftmda^ 
iaeaial  efi^or  of  conception. 

.  *^  If  these  observations  are  just^  they  invalidate  (I  ponpeive) 
your  assertion  pf  a  similarity  of  subjects  necessairily  implied  in 
|he  expressiop  of  a  siaiilarity  of  geometncal  ratios-  ^or  you  .wiQ 
fe^ily  allow  the  geometer  to  have  a  better  rig|)t  than  any.onf 
pise  to  determine  where  any  proposed  term,  as  *  simOarityt'  of 
f  likeness,'  can,  or  cannot,  be  applied  with  prppnety  to  th^  {mngp 
l^bich  fall  within  bii^prpvinpe/'    (Qalby's  Defence^  p.  3&) 

Dr.  Cpplestop  has  briefly  suggested  his  opinioii,  that  Mr. 
Qrinfield  was  betrajed  into  his  matheipatical  disquisition  by 
|he  same  error  pf  conception  to  which  it  is  attributed  by  Mr. 
Datby ;  and  he  distinctly  declares,  that  the  general  signci 
used  in  his  statement,  wbieh  Mr.  Grinfield  has  regarded  aa 
appropriate  to  geometry,  have  no  corinexion  with  geometry 
as  socn,  but  are  used  merely  to  represent  any  ibur  tprips, 
between   which  thttreis^asaaieness  or  a  simiUtadfi  pf  |al% 


liffa.  Aflxit  tfaw'  <$l6Br  dirfolaiiaer,  we  were,  wte  will  ows^ 
BdjnMid  meastiire  aUtoiikhed'  to  find  Mr.  Groifidld*  in  Ue  ee- 
fond  pampUet^  hasardiiig  such  ab  assertiM*  as  tbi»^  ^  Toaf 
definition  of  analog  waa  confessedljr  nmtbematical*'^  (Vind. 
i^nal.  Pait  H.  p.  S3.) 

It  has  been  observed'  of  some  legal  advocates^  tbat  tbe 
ponfidence  of  tbeir  langaage  and  manner  always  increases 
in  proportion  to  theii'  khowredge  of  tbe  real  weaknesjs  of 
their  canse.  We  will  not  undertake  to  say,  tkat  this  is  Mr. 
Grinfield's  polipy.;  but  we  cannot  help  suspecting,  that  he 
U  not  quite  satisded  that  the  public  win  consider  his  error  to 
he  so  extremely  natural  as  he  chuses  ta  represent  it  to  be. 
And  though,  with  an  allowable  attachmTent  to  a  new  study,- 
&e  cannot  altogether  refrain,  even  in  his  secead  publication^ 
JSrom  r^erring  to.  Enclid  (p.  40),  and  mofeheaiatical  proper* 
timis  (p.  42^;  and  ft*oim  eJipressidna  of  his  k*pe,  thai  the  paina 
le  bestowed  upon  this  part  af  bis  reasoiiuig  have  not.  been 
lost,  we.  are  of  opmron,  that  be  wmrld  wiMingly  have  been 

£9M<I  li^e  tnyoble  in  wbieh  this  t^nftNrtuitate  miscoaceptioii 
'9  iilVolved  hinf.  Espe«M«%  tfs  M^.  IM^y  hm  shew% 
itM  he  is  vtof  yet  com^Meiit  to  fte  maiftageiMa€  of  si-  matlle'^ 
l^ttitrcid  argument ;  and  1^.  Gopteston*  has  informed  hint  of 
titAct  which  Ire  wou'M  Inavcr  I^DOWn  had  he  been  beft0r  ac- 
quainted with  the  science ;  ^isB.  that  the  d'eflnifidn  prefixed 
to  the  fifth  book  of  Cnclid^  whicl|  states  analogy,  or  propor- 
tion, to  be  the  similitude  of  ratios,  ■*  is  justly  rejWted  as 
spurious ;  because  it  exceeds  the  province  of  geometry^ 
hmng,  in  fact,  a  nietaphysical,  not  a  piathen^atica)  definition/' 
(Remarks,  pv  580  .        . 

'  Mr.  Grinfield  s  logic  meets  with  no  better  reception  froa^ 
Mr*  Dalby  than  km  madtematies. 

.  «*  I  Will  here  AmiBiartly  avow  my  belief/sajrs  Ke^  to  be,  Uiat  you 
i|8v^siipposed  a  k^oal  denemiqalion  cspable  ef  producing  a  pract 
tical  GonYictioa,in  morals,  as  Well  as  in  laathetnaiicB*  For  instance^ 
you  hare  t^led  a  line,  and  a  aolid^  *  feason'  and  *  instinct,'  cqh* 
gemai* ;  you  have  justified  thd  proprie^  of  this  appellation,  by 
jTOur  cireuntetantial  definition  of  the  term ;  and,  then,  have  rbn 
goired  us  to  admit,  on  the  strength  of  it,  that  a  line^^ia  if/£f  a  solid, 
reason  liik  instinct';  and»  afterward^  hy  exteasion  of  the  $ame 

gjnciple^  thkt  hilman  wisdom  is  like  that  inefiable  attribute  of 
od,  by  which  h^  hath  *  made  the  heavenb  +,'  and  *  founded  the 
earth  X*  Wheroils  the  writir  whom  you  criticise  has  not  at-» 
teifespted  to  refine  on  the  vulgar  tiotiea  ei  likeness,  or  to  demand 
fhat  h  btf  intlnrifiblT  attadi^d  to  aay  abstract  idea^  (ss  that  of  ce»« 

-'•r  iii'iiiimi   in  ttirit-iit  f  ii       .tM.'ittiirjfttoi  in  >   i>t»i  wtuii  n] ■  .^ 

•  **  "  1  adopt  tbit  turn  ia  UiS  wi»b  tixxoiabiae  brevity  wiili  iatraess.'' 
t  «'  FsaU  cSMvi.  5."  J  --•  Prov.  iU.  19/' 
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geotality,  but  has  merely  admosished  loen  not  t0.  oonfot^^d  it^  ^crs'-^ 
pecially  in  their  aspirations  after  the  knowledge  of  *  d)ings  a^ve»' 
with  another  notion,  of  distinct  character  and  difierent  application^ 
viz.  that  of  correspondence,  (or  homology.)  He  has  reminded  us,, 
that  we  have  no  reason,  a  priori^  to  predicate  likeness  of  the' cor- 
respondent terms  of  an  anaUey,  moral  or  mathematica].  '  He^does 
not  deny  that  they  may  be  liKe ;  he  only  contend^  that  they  &re 
not  so  necessarily  */'    (Dalby's  Defence,  p.  45.) 

Again, 

<<  You  have  supposed  the  question  to  be  put,  '  How  do^e  dis* 
cover  any  such  common  possession  of  properties  in  two  subjects  V 
And  you  answer/  *By  judging  from  the  similarity^  of  their  efiects  f  / 
You  must  mean  here  in  morals,  for  in  mathematics  you  have  not» 
surely,  discovered  lines,  surfiEUses  and  solids,  to  be  magnitudes  by 
the  similarity  of  their  effects*    In  morals,  Uien*     All  that  I  shall 
remark  is,  that  judgMient  formed  on  such  observed  similarity  of  two 
effects  not  altogether  identical,  (suppose  the  hut  of  the  beaver,  and 
the  dwdling-house  of  man,)  be  they  ever  so  much  alike,  presupn 
poses  the  exercise  ciabitracHanf,  (i*  e.^tbe  collecting  their  ieature». 
of  agreement,  exclusively  of  the  points  in  which  they  differ.)  And, 
thia  process  (abstraction)  was  the  way  in  which,  |»  I  endeavoured, 
to  shew,  you  must  proceed  in  all  c^sea  to  arrive  at  congeniality,  or 
community  of  properties,  simply  because  they  are  abstract  ideas. 
Wherefore  I  object  to  your  tfiory  of  analog,  which  rests  exdu-' 
sively  on  this  basis,  that  it  will  often  require  long  conduct  of  ai^' 
operation  hard  to  pursue  far,  i6id  in  the  course  of  which  thousands 
lose  their  way  every  day.    [Dr.  C.  shews  a  less  baaardous,  a 
broader  road,  without  absolutely  shutting  up  this*]    To  your' 
theory f  I  say,  for  the  prnttke  which  you  raoald  institute  on 
it  is  as   much    too  narrow,    (as  it  appears  to  me^)    aa  tbc^ 
theory  iisetf  is  too  operose*    Many  of  the  most  sublime  dis* 
coveries  in  natural  philosophy,  (for  example,)  evm  of  an  identity^ 
of  causes,  have  been  derived  from  the  observation  of  efiects  prima 
facie,  altogether  dissimilar,  nay,  directly  opposed  to  each  oth^r. 
Besides,  similarity  of  g^c^  does  not  always  accompany,  and  thus' 
indicate  similarity  of  rank  among  thinga  rehted  to  eadi  other ;. 
(e.  g.  revenge  occupies  a  pla'ce  in  the  bad  man's  heart  similar  to 
that  of  forgiveness  in  the  good  Chrifttian'^ ;  yet  their  effects  are 
opposite.)     Now  you  would  not  exclude  similarity  of  rank  from, 
furnishing  a  basis  of  anidogy,  I  am  sure.    Do  we  not  frequently 
speak  of  titlea  and  offices,  in  ancient  governments,  *  analogous* 
to  those  which  exist  in  modem  constitutions  ?    Yet  the  effects  of 
the  former  and  of  the  latter  could  not  strike  us  as  similar,  if  they 
presented  themselves  to  us  fully.    The  materials  on  which  they 
wrought  were  very  difierent;  the  circumstances  under  which, 
equally  so.    To  take  one  example  in  illustration  of  what  has  been* 
suggested  in  these  few  last  sentences*    The  sense  of  honour,,  ac* 
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« 

tsiilisf  to  Montesquieu  *,  it  the  chief  Moltre  of  penonal  feeling 
4»y  ^iAKtk  n  monarchical  government  is  upheld ;  and  the  fenr  of 
yioleiit  dettb  frc.  serves  th^  some  office  in  a  despot's  state.  Here 
is  an  analogjTf  if  any  where;  sense  of  honour  is  to  the  monarchy 
irbat  fear  is  to  the  despotism— where  is  the  observable  shatlarity  of 
dBsots  between  sense  of  honour  and  feau^  or  between  monarohy 
and  despotism  ? 

**  In  fine,  analogy  does  not  imply  (any  more  than  it  excludes) 
resemblance  of  its  subjects,  but  it  does  imply,  and  is  suggested  by, 
correspondence  in  rank,  of  the  first  with  the  third,  the  second  with 
the  fourth,  numbered  according  to  the  order  in  which  we  think  of 
them.  Mathematiciaos  call  this  correspondence,  homology,  and 
regulate  all  their  statements  of  proportions  by  it.'*  (Dalby's  De« 
fence,  p.  55.) 

We  might,  perbaps,  be  inclined  to  smile  at  the  laboured 
errors  of  Mr.'Grinfield's  argument,  did  we  not  find  it  lead- 
ing him  to  such  conclusions  as  these :  that  Dr.  Copleston  is 
**  lending  the  weight  of  his  name  and  character  to  delusive 
speculations,  ^which  must  inevitably  lead  to  the  increase  of 
Atheism  and  Infidelity :"  (Vind.  Anal.  Part  I.  p.  14.)  that 
*' his  Uieology  .is  heterodoK  and  his  logic  unsound:*'  and 
that  he  has  ^*  laboured  to  establish  conclusions  which  a  good 
man  should  have  hesitated  to  avow."  (Vind.  Anal,  t^art  II. 
p.  90.) 

This,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  harsh  and  unbecoming  lan« 
gnage,  and  not  likely  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  his  readers 
towards  his  own  inaccuracies.  Before  he  ventured  upon 
bringing  forward  so  grave  a  charge,  i;t  surely  behoved  him  to 
be  especially  careful  that  he  never  mistook  tile  scope  of  the 
author's  reasoning,  or  the  meaning  of  his  words ;  that  he 
never  imputed  to  him  what  he  had  not  said,  or  derived  con- 
seqaences  from  his  expressions  which  he  disavowed.  But 
Mr.  Dalby  shews,  we  think  most  satisfactorily,  that  Mr.  Grin- 
field  **  combats  views  no  where  to  be  found  in  Dr.  Cople- 
ston's  book,  nor  deducible  by  sound  inference  from  anything 
which  is  found  there."  And  this  he  does  in  a  manner  against 
which  no  exception  can  be  justly  taken ;  by  contrasting  the 
passages  on  which  Mr.  6.  has  raised  so  lively  an  alarm,  with 
the  fepresentation  which  he  has  given  of  their  import.  Fol- 
lowing ^  Ibis  course,  he  discusses  separately  every  charge 
which  Mr.  Gtinfield  has  brought  against  Dr.  Copleston's 

*>^  feiprit-des  Loi3c»  b.  i.  c.  6. 9.  1  quote  this  sentiment  of  his^or  illustration's 
te  Ofely,  of  bourse.    like  many  others  or  his  ingenious  positions,  it  ^exhibits  a 

mattmXif  defective  view  of  the  subject  which  he  is  handling.    Stilf*  it  is  an 

analogical  view  of  two  relations/'    - 

c 
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language,  and  ahews  how  entirely  his  argament,  when  felAy 
stated;  is  free  from  his  assailant's  objections.  The  following^ 
passage,  which  concludes  this  part  of  his  defence,  contains 
80  salatary  and  se^onable  a  caution  to  the  irritable  and  hasty 
writer  whom  he  is  addressing ;  and  is  in  all  respects  so  cred- 
itable to  his  own  talents  and  feelings,  that  we  cannot  take 
our  leave  of  Mr.  Dalby's  candid  and  sensible  publication 
better  than  by  laying  it  before  our  readers. 

**  This  is  Dr.  C/s  own  application  of  his  own  account  of  an- 
alogy, tQ  terms  which  you.  admit  to  be  applied  to  the  Almighty  in 
an  analogical  sense:  < Being  borrowed  from  other  objects,'  he 
argues,  *  they  cannot  adequately  describe  his  nature  and  proceed- 
ings. They  are  the  best  means,  indeed  the  only  means,  t»e  have 
of  expressing  our  thoughts  upon  this  subject  at  all,  but  they  ought 
never  to  be  used  without  a  reverential  sense  of  their  imperfection  ; 
and  the  rule  of  interpreting  them  as  relative  to  ourselves  is  an  ad- 
mirable preservative  against  many  mistakes  and  perplexities,  into 
which  men  are  led  by  a  critical  analysis  of  scriptural  terms.'  The 
rest  of  the  note  bearing  on  this  application  is  of  course  to  be  in-' 
terpreted  by  this  its  principal  member,  in  what  terms  soever  it  may 
express  inaignation  at  the  reproach  of  atheism  and  infidelity,  cast 
on  those  who  have  denied  the  certainly  of  a  resemblance  between 
God's  attributes  and  man's  faculties. 

**  Now  let  us  once  more  consider  what  it  is  that  you  object  to 
this  modest  and  reasonable  rule  of  interpreting  Scripture.  Wherein 
do  you  differ  from  the  Enquirer  ?  Simply  on  this  point,  that,  whereas 
he  finds  in  holy  writ,  a  revelation  of  active  causes  in  the  Dnty,  cor* 
respondent,  in  relation  to  their  effect,  to  certain  passions,  faculties, 
&c.  in  man,  and,  called  by  the  names  of  those  passions,  faculties, 
&c.  in  benevolent  accommodation  to  the  narrowness  of  our  com- 
prehensiond ;  but  draws  back  from  reasoning  therefore,  on  the  for- 
mer, as  if  they  were  rea%  like  in  their  nature  to  the  latter ;  you, 
on  the  contrary,  insist  on  concluding  on  the  same  scriptural 
grounds  that  they  are  in  *  some  real  sense,  though  in  an  infinitely 
small  degree^  similar  and  congenial.' 

**  Sir,  I  firmly  believe,  that  no  two  sincere  Christiafis,  who  are 
both  earnestly  seeking  the  truth,  with  prayer  to  God  for  grace  to 
aid  them,  and  with  unfeigned  respect  for  the  authority  of  those 
*  burning  and  shining  lights'  with  whom  he  hath,  from  time  tq 
time,  blessed  his  Church,  are  ever  far  asunder  from  each  other  in 
their  convictions  respecting  things  spiritual.  Onl^  let,  each  re- 
frain from  charginK  the  other  with  promulsating  opmions  perilous 
to  the  souls  of  his  brethren,  until  he  has  fully  ascertained  that  be 
Offers  essentially  from  him  in  an  article  of  faith.  Impute  it  to  the 
heartjr^desire  wqich  Ifeel  to  reconcile  your  views  with  those  of  the 
Enquirer,  which  have  been  so  satisfactory  to  my  own  mind,  that  I 
take  the  liberty  of  intreating  you  to  re-ezamme  the  grounds  of 
your  opposition  to  him,  and  see  whether  they  be  not  much  too 

7  •    ■ 
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narrow  and  utuiAatantial^  to  justify  the  continuance  of  your  hos- 
tiStgr  «o  hit  positiont.*^    (Dalby'a  Defence,  p.  680 

Such  a  visitation  as  this  would  have  induced  some  persons 
to  enquire  seriously  and  coolly  into  the  grounds  of  their  rea- 
soningy  which  had  subjected  them  to  so  grave  a  rebuke. 
They  would  hstve  felt  the  correction  the  more  severely,  from 
the  very  courteousness  with  which  it  was  applied:  and  if 
they  had  not  withdrawn  altogether  from  the  contest,  they 
would  at  least  liave  learned  to  maintain  it  with  more  temper, 
and  more  circumspection.  But  unhappily^  in  this  instance, 
gentleness  failed  of  its  due  eflfect.  Instead  of  calmly  recon- 
sidering his  statements,  before  further  castigation  had  in- 
creased the  irritation  of  his  mind ;  Mr.  Grinfield  rushes  on 
with  desperate  courage,  determined,  if  possible,  to  provoke 
the  Enquirer  himself  to  a  contest. 

Autspoliis  ego  jam  raptis  laudabor  opimis 
Aut  Jeto  insigni. 

This  alternative  alone  will  satisfy  him ;  and  impatient  of 
delay,  he  adopts  rather  a  novel  method  of  arousing  his  tardy 
foe,  by  plotting  forth  tbe  following  regular  literary  challenge, 
irtiieh  we  extract  for  the  edification  of  our  readers,  who 
probably  will  4>onsider  it  as  equally  felicitous  ia  conception, 
laoguage,  and  design.  It  appeared  thus  in  an  Oxford  News-i 
paper. 

**  To  THE  Editor. — Having  observed  in  your  last  week's  Pa- 
per a  series  of  **  Queries"  on  the  subject  of  a  Letter  w|iich  was 
lately  addressed  to  the  Provost  of  Oriel,  I  think  it  due  to  myself 
and  others  thus  publicly  to  state,  that  it  is  not  my  present  intention 
to. reply  to  any  unauthorized  'defence'^  of  his  Iriends,  still  lest 
to  notice  the  questions  of  any  ainonymous  Enquirer.  My  letter 
b  before  the  public,  and  if  it  be  worthy  of  an  answer,  let  him  to 
whom  it  was  addressed  come  forward  as  my  ant^onist. 

The  Author  of  Vindici^e  Analogicse* 

Bath,  March  12, 1822." 
(Copleston's  Remarks,  p.  45.  Note.) 

Doubtless  it  was  imagined  that  such  an  appeal  could  not 
be  disregarded. 


tuba  terribilem  sonitum  procul  sere  canoro 


Increpuit,  Sequitur  clamor. 

and  it  was  not  perhaps  without  some  feeling  of  disappoint^ 
ment,  that  Mr.  Grinfield  learnt  from  Dr.  Copleston,  that  he 
*^did  not  come  forward  in  obedience  to  his  call ;"  and  that  b6 
deemed  the  challenge  itself  to  be  **  somewhat  strange  and 
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finreasoDable."  Bat  whatever  might  be  his  disappointment 
at  the  neglect  which  attended  bis  appeal ;  it  could  not  eqaal 
onr  own,  when  we  learned  from  himself,  in  his  second  pam* 
pblet,  the  motives  which  induced  him  to  publish  it.  The 
eonduct  which  we  had  ignorantly  attributed  to  an  anxiety  for 
combat,  was  produced,  it  appears,  by  an  apprehension  of  at* 
tack.  Mr.  Grrintield,  it  seems,  lived  in  alarm :  he  fancied 
that  a  host  was  leagued  against  him  ;  that  all  Oriel  College, 
*'  the  School  of  Speculative  Philosophy  in  England,'*  as, 
whether  in  fear  or  scorn  we  know  not,  it  has  been  styled  by 
the  NoKhern  Critics,  was  combined  to  put  him  down ;  and 
to  divert  if  possible  the  flood  of  replies  with  which  he  was 
abdut  to  be  overwhelmed,  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  adver- 
tise, with  the  caution  of  a  money  lender,  that  none  but  prin- 
cipals will  be  dealt  with. 

**  The  plain  fact,*'  he  says,  <*  was  this;  I  had  determined  to 
answer  him,  (Mr.  Dalby,)  when  I  was  attacked  in  an  Oxford 
Paper  by  some  anonymous  <*  Enquirer."  It  then  immediately 
struck  me,  that  i{  I  pr^s^edfy  came  forward  to  answer  any  *  unau« 
thorised'  defence,  1  should  expose  myself  to  be  called  upon  for 
similar  replies,  from  the  whol^  cohort  of  your  friends  and  ad., 
mirers—- 
^       .      *  Thick  as  autumnal  leaves  in  Vallombrosa.' 

With  the  full  advice  of  my  friends,  I  therefore  wrote  to  inform  him 
of  my  determination,  aild  at  the  same  time  sent  that  letter  to  the 
Oxford  Paper,  which  you  Irave  been  at  the  pains  to  transcribe* 
You  have  now,  Sir,  a  faithful  statement  of  this  affair ;  and  I  trust 
it  will  no  longer  ajppear  to  you  *  somewhat  strange  and  unreason, 
able.'  p.  46."    (Vind.  Anal.  Partll.  p.  38.) 

Having  thus  enabled  'Mr.  Grinfieid  to  explain  his  own 
conduct,  we  shall  proceed  to  examine  some  of  the  more  pro- 
minent of  the  remaining  objections  in  his  first  PampUet ; 
giving  at  the  same  time  the  substance  of  the  answers  which 
they  have  received  from  Dr.  Copleston.  To  him  It  would  be 
great  injustice  not  to  snfier  him  to  be  heatd  in  his  own  de- 
fence ;  and  we  are  well  convinced  that  Mr.  Grinfieid  would 
not  thank  us,  if  we  neglected  to  confront  him  with  the  anta- 

fonist  whom  he  has  so  importunately  summoned  to  the  con- 
ict 

The  main  difference  between  Mr.  Grinfieid  and  the  Pro- 
'  vost  of  X)riel  has  been  already  alluded  to,  and  may  perhaps 
be  thus  briefly  stated.  Mr.  Grinfieid  maintains,  that  analogy 
depends  upon  a  likeness  of  thitiffs  as  well  as  a  likeness  of  re- 
lations.  ])r.  Copleston  hqids^  that  the  likeness  of  relations 
is  the  ground  of  analogy;  and  that  the  likeness  of  things,  is 
unessential.    There  may,  or  ^ay  not  be  a  resemblance  be- 
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fween  the  corresponding  tenns,  there  mast  be  a  sameness  or 
»milarity  of  relation.  Unfortunately,  in  argning  his  case, 
Mr.  Grinfield  has  assnmed  that  Dr.  Copleston  has  asserted^ 
iBrhat  he  certainly  no  where  holds,  nor  is  it  at  all  necessary  ta 
his  argument;  viz.  that  there  is  no  resemblance  in  the  cor- 
responding terms.  Dr.  Copleston  distinctly  replies,  **  I  said 
BO  such  thing."  (Remarks,  p.  86.)  An  answer  which  Mr. 
Griofield  warmly  objects  to,  as  deficient  in  courtesy.  But 
he  should  remember  how  many  odious  inferences  he  has 
drawn  from  this  one  presumed  position  of  the  **  Enquirer :'' 
that,  upon  no  better  foundation  than  this,  he  has  raised  a 
charge  of  ''  ignorance  of  his  subject  ;*  of  ^*  confounding  the 
prorinces  of  reason  and  imagination;"  of  "  unintentionally 
aiding  the  cause  of  atheism  and  infidelity ;"  and  other  such 
like  errors  of  the  understanding  and  judgment.  Now  these 
are  hard  sayings,  and  grievous  to  be  borne ;  and  assuredly 
tbey  should  not  be  uttered  unless  they  can  be  fully  proved. 
If  then  Mr.  Grinfield  has  mistated  the  Provost  of  Oriel's 
beads,  and  charged  him  with  such  delinquencies  upon  the 
ground  of  that  mistatement,  he  should  consider  how  far  he 
is  entitled  to  a  milder  answer.  It  is  clear  to  us  that  this  is 
the  fact  And  we  are  glad  to  find  that  it  was  also  clear  to 
Mr.  Dalby  ;  for  he  has  evidently  considered  the  subject  with 
great  calmness,  and  his  tract  shews  him  to  be  fully  compe- 
tent to  its  discussion. 

Much  then  of  Mr.  Grinfield's  reasoning,  in  his  first  Pam- 
phlet, might  have  been  spared ;  and  all  the  bitter  tone  of  in- 
vective which  deforms  his  second  production,  would,  we 
think,  have  found  no  place  there,  had  he  duly  weighed  the 
provocation  which  he  had  perhaps  inadvertently  given  ;  and 
lairly  appreciated  the  measured  language  in  which  Dr.  Co- 
pleston has  drawn  up  his  defence  against  grievous,  galling, 
and  unmerited  accusations. 

The  terms  of  commendation  in  which  Dr.  Copleston  has 
spoken  of  Archbishop  King's  sermon,  when  applying  the 
doctrine  of  analogy  to  the  solution  of  Scripture  difficulties, 
have  given  great  ofience  to  Mr.  Grinfield ;  who  has  hastily 
imputed  to  him  a  design  of  patronizing  every  error  into 
which  the  Archbishop  has  fallen  in  the  course  of  his  dis- 
cussion ;  and  seems  to  feel  himself  at  liberty  to  interpret 
Dr.  Copleston's  meaning  by  Dr.  King's  language ;  and  by 
his  own  representations  of  the  reasoning  and  meaning  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  to  supply  every  defective  link  in 
fbe  chain  of  evidence  by  which  be  would  substantiate  Hs, 
charges  against  the  Provost  of  Oriel.. . 

iThis,  we  confess,  appears  to  us  to  be  a  little  disingenuous. 
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Dr.  CoplestoB  bad  himself  drawn  out  a  statement  of  what 
l>e  considered  to  be  the  Archbishop's  argument^  and  it& 
which  he  of  coarse  included  all  that  he  meant  to  employ  or 
commend. 

By  this  statement,  therefore,  and  by  this  alone^  he  should 
have  been  judged.  He  had  complained,  that  Archbishop 
King  was  not  always  sufficiently  guarded  and  precise  in  his 
use  of  language :  a  candid  mind  might  therefore  hate  safely 
given  him  credit  for  including  under  the  expressions  thus 
excepted  against^  all  that  merited  such  reprehension ;  and 
especially  all  that  were  not  necessary  to  the  argument  which 
had  been  made  the  subject  of  commendation.  Any  pas- 
sages or  terms  which  Mr.  Grinfield  deemed  justly  liable  to 
censure  he  might  have  fairly  produced,  as  detracting  from 
the  general  merit  of  the  Prelate's  discourse,  and  lessening 
its  general  authority.  But  he  should  not  have  accused 
the  Provost  of  approving^ of  them;  he  should  not  have 
used  their  language  as  indicative  of  the  Provost's  mean- 
ing ;  nor  should  he  have  endeavoured  to  support  his  charges 
by  comments  upon  their  presumed  sense  and  mischievoos 
tendency. 

<'  In  applying  the  doctrine  of  analogy  so  explained,'^  Dr« 
Copleston  observe,  "  to  the  solution  of  Scripture  difficul- 
>  ties,  I  have  professed  my  obligations  to  Archbishop  King,  aAd 
have  carefully  avoided  that  error  (the  only  material  one  into 
which  he  seems  to  have  fallen,  and  which  must,  I  think,  be 
regarded  rather  ss  a  slip  than  a  deliberate  opinion,)  that  '  wis- 
dom, as  in  us,  may  be  as  different  from  what  we  call  so  in  God, 
as  light  in  our  conception  is  different  from  the  motion  in  the 
air  that  causes  it.'  §  16.  He  has  also  unwarily,  and  unnecessarily 
to  his  own  argument,  used  the  phrase  different  nature  *,  when 
speaking  of  the  divine  attributes ;  but  it  is  m  a  passage  which  re- 
presents them  as  the  'true  originals'  of  which  tne  qualities  of  his 
creatures  are  but  shadows  and  resemblances ;  and  not  only  does 
the  tenor  of  this  passage,  but  still  more  the  tone  and  spirit  of  the 
whole  sermon  clearly  prove,  that  the  author's  view  of  the  subject 
was  not  such  as  a  controversialist,  taking  advanti^  of  this  casual 
expression,  might  represent  it  to  be,  or  that  he  dreamt  sf  weskea- 

*  <*  If  we  wonld  fpeafc  the  truth,  tliose  powers,  propertief,  and  opcratioiM^  the 
names  of  which  we  transfer  to  God,  are  but  faioi  shadows  aod  resemblancesi  or 
rather  indeed  emblems  and  parabolical  figures  of  the  divine  attributes,  which 
they  are  designed  to  signifj  ;  whereas  his  attributes  are  the  originals,  the  true 
real  things  of  a  nature  so  infinitely  superior  and  dififerent  from  any  thing  ^e  di»- 
oem  in  his  creatures,  or  that  can  be  conceived  by  finite  understandings,  that  we 
caj^not  with  reason  pretend  to  make  any  other  deductions  from  the  natures  of  one 
to  that  of  the  others,  than  those  he  has  allowed  us  to  make;  or  exfend  the  pa- 
rallel any  further  thao  that  very  instance,  which  the  rcsemMnce  was  desigiieil 
to  uacb  tts."    $  T. 
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ing  thoie  rdigioiu  impreisioiu  which  anite  the  heart  of  man  to  hig 
Maker,  and  fill  him  with  sentimenta  of  gratitude,  affection  and 
adoration.  His  main  purpose  is  to  correct  that  peremptory  and 
dogmatical  theology,  which  reasons  upon  the  divme  nature  with 
the  same  confidence  as  upon  the  human,  because  the  same  names 
are  employed  in  treating  of  both  :  and  he  has  the -merit  of  open- 
iog  to  our  view  with  much  originality  the  source  of  this  perplexing 
and  often  pernicious  error.  That  his  language  is  not  sufficiently 
precise  and  guarded  to  be  secure  from  controversial  cavils  I  readily 
admit ;  and  of  its  occasional  laxity  and  vagueness  I  had  myself 
complained;  but  of  this  I  am  very  sure,  that  no  man  of  candid 
mind,  reading  for  instruction  and  edification,  and  interpreting  what 
IB  vague  or  careless  by  what  is  plain,  explicit,  and  unequivocal, 
can  be  misled  either  in  his  judgment  of  the  author's  meaning,  or  in 
the  general  application  of  his  rule  for  solving  Scripture  difficulties." 
(Remarks^  p«  40.) 

We  are  entirely  of  this  opinion.  To  those  ibdeed  who 
will  read  and  interpret  the  Archbishop's  sermon  with  the 
spirit  of  an  angry  controyei*sialist,  passages  will  present 
themselves  which  are  open  to  cavil' and  objection ;  and  un- 
doubtedly others  may  be  found  which  more  temperate  judges 
would  be  glad  to  see  corrected.  But,  whatever  may  be  the 
failures  of  that  author,  surely  it  was  not  necessary  to  repre- 
sent Dr.  Copleston  as  having  denied  all  similarity  between 
the  Divine  attributes  and  human  virtues,  because  he  has  con- 
tended that  analogy  does  not  mean  the  likeness  of  two 
things;  but  the  similarity  or  sameness  of  two  relations ;  and 
has  commended  a  Sermon  in  which  the  doctrine  of  analogy 
so  understood,  is  applied  to  the  elucidation  of  a  serious,  and 
perplexing  difficulty  arising  out  of  the  language  of  Scripture. 
Ve  say  that  it  was  not  necessary,  on  such  grounds,  to  im- 
pute to  any  Divine  what,  in  the  opinion  of  the  accuser,  con- 
stitutes **  a  theological  heresy ;"  (Vind.  Anal.  Part  II.  p.  36.) 
because  a  candid  person  might  have  perceived  that  the  con- 
sequence by  no  means  followed  of  necessity  from  the  pre- 
misesi  even  if  they  had  been  rightly  stated.  But  when  such 
a  passage  as.  the  following  was  to  be  found  in  the  author,  and 
had  not  only  not  escaped  the  notice  of  his  accuser,  but  had 
been  actually  quoted  by  him ;  we  really  are  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  the  unfortunate  perversity  of  that  mind  which, 
instead  of  seeing  in  these  expressions  a  proof  that  its  former 
view  of  the  author's  argument  had  been  erroneous,  can  cite 
it  with  a  triumphant  sneer,  as  a  testimony  th£^t  he  is  **  willing 
to  sacrifice  even  his  logic  to  his  better  feelings."  (VincL 
Anal.  Part  I.  p.  41.)  The  passage  to  which  we  allude  is  this : 
"  Of  this  we  ar^  sure,  that  whatever  is  really  valuable  or  ex- 
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cellent  ifi  ourselves,  exists  in  an  infiDite  degree  of  excellence 
ID  Gbd  ;  and  it  is  only  in  so  far  as  we  have  any  thing  good 
.in  us,  that  we  venture  to  transfer  and  appropriate  to  his  na« 
ture  the  language  proper  to  our  own."  (Copleston's  Inquiry, 
p.  134.)         ^  ' 

Really  when  we  contrast  this  sentence  with  the  represen- 
tation which  ]^r.  Grinfield  has  given  of  Dr.  Copleston's 
reasoning,  and  consider  the  avowed  purpose  for  which  he  has 
quoted  it,  viz.  to  fasten  inconsistency  upon  him  as  well  as 
heterodoxy  ;  we  cannot  think  that  Dr.  Copleston  has  over- 
stepped the  limits  of  fair  defence  when  he  says,  **  Mr.  Gr. 
knows  very  well  that  I  have  said  directly  the  opposite  Qf 
what  he  thus  imputes  to  me."  And  while  we  extract  the 
remainder  of  the  paragraph,  because  we  think  it  just  and 
reasonable  that  a  person  thus  attacked  should  be  allowed  to 
manage  his  defence  in  his  own  words,  we  eamestlv  intreat 
the  Author  of  Vindicise  Analogicas  to  compare  the  language 
of  the  Remarks,  written  under  such  a  provocation,  with  his 
own  throughout  the  whole  of  his  second  pamphlet ;  and  we 
will  then  leave  him  to  determine  for  himself,  in  some  cooler 
moment,  which  can  be  most  justly  blamed  for  '*  harshness 
and  severity,"  (Vind.  Anafr.  Part  ll.  p.lO.)  for  ''petulance 
and  irritation."  (Ibid.  p.  37.) 

**  He  speaks,'*  says  Dr.  Copleston,  1'  of  this  passage  as  incon- 
sistent with  my  logic  *  :  yet  he  does  not  contrast  it  with  other  pas- 
sages, of  the  book  to  shew  that  it  is  incompatible  with  what  I  have 
elsewhere  said.  If  indeed  there  had  been  ambiguous  passages 
capable  of  being  construed  into  a  contradiction^  and  also  capable  of 
being  reconciled  with  it,  the  rule  of  candour  and  of  common  sense 
would  have  required  that  the  doubtful  should  have  been  interpreted 
by  the  certain  :  for  he  would  not,  I  should  hope,  insinuate  that  the 
passage  above  quoted  is  the  only  one  in  which  the  same  sentiment 
is  expressed.  Against  the  possibility  of  such  a  supposition  I  will 
venture  to  appeal  not  only  to  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Discourses, 
but  to  the  argument  itself  as  it  is  developed  in  the  Note  in  ques^ 
tion.  The  object  of  that  argument  is  frequently  declared  to  be,  to 
check  the  presumptuous  practice  of  speculating  and  reasoning  ab* 
ttractedly  on  the  divine  nature,  and  to  shew  from  the  nature  of  the 
terms  emploved,  why  the  conclusions  so  obtained  may  often  be  at 
variance  with  one  another,  even  when  no  rule  of  .logic  appears  to 
have  been  violated  in  the  process.  My  words  are,  '  There  is  surely 
more  than  enough  both  in  reason  and  in  Scripture  to  repress  the 
rash  supposition,  that  we  are  justified  in  reasoning  upon  God's 
nature  as  we  would  upon  our  own :  that  is,  in  drawing  infer* 
enc^s  from  those  attributes  in  him  which  we  call  wisdom,  jus- 
^  ■  '.■        ■  ■       I  II    I  ■■  ■■■     ■      •  I .1  I      ■  I  . ,    -. 

•  Page  41. 
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tice,  foercy,  mih  the  same  em^fidence  that  we  do  from  thoae  qua- 
IkieB  in  ourselves,  as  if  the  words  were  expressive  of  ^  same 
determinate  noticn  which  we  annex  to  them  when  speakiiif  at 
ourselves.  */ ''     (  Copleston's  Remarks,  p.  4S«) 

Mr.  Griofield  has  expressed  himself  with  consideftible 
warmth,  on  the  manner  in  which  Dr.  Copleston  has  ^nimad-r 
verted  npon  two  misquotations  m^de  by  him  from  the  En- 
quiry.    Of  these  Dr.  C.  writes  tbqs. 

**  That  the  qiialitieii  spoken  of  correipond  respectively  I  have 
UDiformiy  maintained;  but  their  similarUy  I  have  said  will  b^ 
*  accordinjg;  as  the  things  we  speak  of  are  more  or  less  of  a  kindred 
nature  f/  It  is  therefore  witn  some  concern  I  find  that  Mr.  Grin- 
field,  when  refierring  to  this  passage  j:,  entirely  omits  the  words  just 
quoted:  and  it  appears  to  me  still  more  extraordinary,  that  he 
should  give  the  following  passage  as  an  extract  from  my  work,  with 
all  the  formality  of  a  quotation.  He  represents  m^  as  complaining, 
that '  it  has  been  thought  impious  and  atheistical  to  deny  the  like- 
ness and  correspondence  [of  the  divine  attributes]  to  similar  quail* 
ties  existing  in  ourselves  ||  /  The  words,  and  correspondence^  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  are  Mr.  Grinfield*s  and  not  mine.  My  own  stalement 
was,  that  to  deny  the  likeness  of  these  corresponding  quahtie^  ^afl 
been  cralled  impious  and  atheistical :  a  charge  which  appeared  to 
me  unreasonable  as  alleged  against  Archbishop  King,  and  which 
^here  is  no  pretence  whatever  for  alleging  against  myself,  because 
I  have  no  where  denied  the  likeness  of  these  qualities.  If  I  bad 
denied  their  correspondence^  I  should  have  contradicted  the  whole 
tenor  of  my  argument,  and  have  talked  absolute  nonsense.  An4 
yet  not  only  in  the  passage  just  quoted  does  Mr.  G.  seem  desirous 
of  creating  that  impre9$ion,  but  when  controverting  a  certain  posi- 
tion of  mii^e,  which  he  calls  f  giving  up  all  the  doctrines  and 
prpofe  of  patural  religion  at  once,'  he  proceeds  to  say,'  *  If  we  aret 
not  to  understand  by  the  divine  attribute  of  justice  something  re^ 
sponsive  and  similar  to  justice  and  equity  in  men,  what  could  we 
make  of  the  term  §  ?'  This  mode  of  insinuating  that  a  writer  has 
maintained  what  he  really  has  not,  I  must  be  allowed  ^o  say,  is  one 
ofthe  most  unjustifiable  weapons  that  can  be  employed  in  literary 
warfare.^'     (Copleston's  Remarks,  p.  48.) 

Mr.  Grinfield^s  answer  is  as  follows ;  and  however  strobg 
his  language  may  appear,  it  is  by  no  means  one  of  the  most 
highly  coloured  specimens  that  might  \}e  produced. 

f'You  would  insinuate,  that  I  have  designedly  misrepresented 
your  sentiments,  because  I  had  by  accident  inserted  the  words 
'  and  correspondence^*    in    representing  your  opinion  and  that  of 


•  Page  138.      f  Page  138.        J  Page  19. ,      ||  Page  57.        §  Page  4^. 
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ArchbUtdp  King,  respecting  tha  Divine  Attributes.  This  cluMrge, 
Sir,  is  as  ridicutous  as  it  is  malignant.  If  I  ^t»d  any  miexHm  of 
BusroMresenting  yoai  should  I  have  given  the  very  page  by  which 
I  might  have  been  detected  i  But  the  truth  is»  that  I  was  under 
no  obligation  to  dMnguish  between  your  opinions  and  those  of  the 
Archbishop.  You  had  not  dropped  a  hint,  that  you  differed  from 
him  o^  this  subject ;  and  even  now  you  are  answerable  for  all  his 
opinions,  since  you  have  given  the  whole  weight  of  your  authbrity 
to  the  circulation  of  his  Discourse.'*   (Vind.  Anal.  Part  II.  p«  60.) 

■ 

Remarking  previously,  that  Mr.  6rin6eld  has  taken  no 
notice  of  the  first  article  in  the  charge,  we  will  venture  to 
ask  him  one  or  two  plain  questions ;  for  we  may  thus  perhaps 
assist  his  cooler  judgment  in  determining  how  far^Dr.  C.  has 
unnecessarily  alluded  to  his  misquotations ;  or  the  observa- 
tions which  he  has  made  upon  thenk  can  be  justly  considered 
as  '^  ridiculous"  in  themselves^  or  '^  malignant"  in  their 
motive.  Is  it  not  evident  that,  in  the  first  instance,  he  has 
not  cited  the  words  in  the  manner  best  calculated  to  deter* 
mine  the  sense  of  the  author?  Is  it  not  clear  tibat,  if  they 
bad  be^i  quoted  as  they  were  written,  much  of  the  force  of 
the  objection  would  have  been  at  once  taken  off  which  he 
haa  raised  against  the  sentence  in  the  shape  he  has  produced 
it  ?  According  to  him.  Dr.  C.  has  said  that,  **  when  we  speak 
of  the  moral  qualities  of  animals,  we  give  them  the  same 
name  as  to  similar  qualities  in  ourselves,  not  on  account  of 
any  similarity  in  the  qualities."  "  This,"  he  adds,  **  appqara 
to  me  a  most  incredible  and  unheiurd  of  assertion."  . 

'  **  I  confess,  I  do  not  understand  your  limitation,  when  you  say, 
this  ^  similarity  may,  or  lAay  not  exist,  according  as  the  things  we 
speak  of  are  more  or  less  of  a  kindred  nature.'  But  how,  Sir,  are 
we  to  judge  of  their  nature,  but  by  the  qualities  which  they  ex- 
hibit ?  For  my  part,  I  believe,  that  when  <  sagacity,  courage,  fide- 
]ity,Iove,  jealousy,  &c.*  are  predicated  of  brute  animals,  they  are 
predicated  of  them  in  the  same  sense,  though  not  in  the  same 
degree,  as  they  are  predicated  of  us,  i.  e.  they  are  similar  in  some 
respects,  but  not  in  others ;  because,  with  us,  they  are  attended 
and  regulated  by  some,  higher  fitculUes  which  the  brute  does  not 
possess.  But,  the  conunon  resemblance  between  them  is  quite 
sufficient  to  denominate  them  by  the  stoie  name ;  and  when  we  do 
thus  denominate  them,  I  appeal  to  the  common  sense  of  all  man. 
kind»  whether  we  do  not  mean  qualities  of  a  kindred  nature^sB  well 
as  a  mere  similarity  a£  relations.**    (Viod.  Anal.  Part  L  p<  19.) 

Audi  altBram  partem. 

**  Thus  too"  says  Dr.  Copleston  in  his  Enquiry,  **  when  we 
sp^pk  of  qualitifs  of  things  which  are  not  cognizable  by  our  senses 
except  in  their  effects,  we  bestow  the  same  namd  on  account  of 
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1  real  or  supposed  analogy,,  not  on  account  of  any  siniilarity  in 
the  quidities  tfaemBehet,  whioh  may  or  may  not  exlit  according  as 
the  thingM  we  speak  of  arc  more  or  less  of  a  kindred  nature.  SagadCy, 
coura^e^  fidelity,  love,  jealousy,  revenge,  are  all  predicated  of 
brute  animals  not  less  than  of  man,  aldiough  they  are  not  things  , 
of  existences  in  themselves,  but  certain  attributes  or  affections 
in  them,  exhibiting  symptoms  and  producing  effects  corresponding 
with  the  symptoms  and  effects  attendant  upon  those  qualities 
in  ourselves/'    (Copleston's  Enquiry,  p.  128.) 

We  will  leave  oar  readers '  to  decide  from  the  evidence 
before  them,  how  far  this  passage  if  Mr.  G.  had  exhibited  it 
mmuitilated,  would  have  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of 
suggesting  such  offensive  questions  as  the  following,  which 
he  has  broken  Dr.  C's  sentence  for  the  purpose  of  int^larding. 
**  Are  yon  then  so  sceptical  as  to  suppose,  that  the  fidelity 
of  a  dog  bears  no  nearer  resemblance  to  the  same  quality  in 
ourselves,  than  it  does  to  our  cowardice  or  dishonesty  ?  or, 
that  the  providence  of  the  ant  is  not  of  a  more  kindred  na-' 
tare  to  our  industry  and  foresight,  than  to  our  sloth  ot  im- 
pmdenoe?"  (Vind.  And.  Part.  I.  p.  19.) 

We  pass  on  to  the  second  part  of  the  charge.  With  re- 
ference to  this,  we  will  ask  Mr.  Orinfield  to  reconsider  the 
whole  passage  well ;  first  as  it  was  written,  and  then  as  he  has 
cited  it.  We  think  he  will  perceive  that,  inadvertently  as 
we  are  ready  to  allow  if  he  pleases,  but  still  really,  he  has  so 
altered  Dr.  Copleston's  words  as  to  make  a  very  material 
change  in  the  meaning  of  the  sentence.  We  wish  him  fur- 
ther to  consider,  whether  he  does  not  make  Dr.  C.  complain 
that  it  has  been  thought  impious  and  atheistical  to  deny  the 
correspondence  of  the  divine  atttrihotes  to  similar  qualities 
existing  in  ourselves ;  and  whether  he  does  not  now  perceive 
that  the  very  terms  employed  by  Dr.  C.  admit  their  corres' 
pondence,  and  remark  only  that  a  censure  has  been  levelled 
against  those  who  deny  the  likeness  of  these  confessedly 
corresponding  qualities  *,  If  this  be  so,  and  whether  it  be 
so  or  not  our  readers  will  be  the  judges;  surely  it  is  not 
sorprisittg  that  Dr.  C^iiioold  wish  to  be  rightly  understood. 
It  cannot  be  termed,^  ridiculous"  in  him  to  endeavour  to 
relieve  himself  by  a  ^ue  statement  of  his  words  from  an 
allegation  fimiideil  ^pon  a  misquotation  :  nor  can  there  be 
any  pretenof  for  calling  him  "  malignant,"  because  in  plain 
nnaffecte^i^guage,  he  points  out  the  wrong  he  has  suffered, 
ail^pu}teit8  against  the  impression  which  this  mistatement  is 
Uk^l^lo  create  to  his  prejudice. 


«•■ 


*  VMeCopleston^s  Enquiry,  p.  138. 
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In  common  with  many  other  persons  of  morbidly  irritable 
temperaments  Mr.  Grinfield  snffers  himself,  upon  all  ococ^ 
stoiis,  to  scatter  the  most  injarious  insinaations,  and  to  speak 
in  the  most  contemptuons  and  nncompromising  tone  of  an 
opponent.  And  yet  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  the  per^ 
son  whom  he  attacks  to  reply  in  language  sofficiently  tern* 
perate  to  disarm  his  resentment.  Thus  we  find  him  over- 
whelming Archbishop  King  with  rhetorical  ornaments  of  this 
l^ind.  At  one  time  be  is  *'  mystic  and  sceptical *,'  at  apo- 
tiier  ^*  vague  ^d  vacillating  f'  at  another  *'  extravagant  X,*^ 
and '  at  another »  a  /'  meagre  metaphysician  §/'  While  Dr. 
Copleston,  throngh  the  greater  part  of  the  second  pamphlet 
is  addressed  in  a  tone  of  the  most  studied  contempt,  which 
is  not  unfreqnently  heightened  by  a  sneering  introdnctioQ 
of  bis  academical  and  clerical  titles.  We  have  no  wish  to 
give  additional  currency  to  the  unjustifiable  expressions  of 
an  impetuous  man,  and  therefore  we  abstain  firom  producing 
Any  specimens  of  his  talent  for  vituperation  from  the  many 

S stances  which  we  have  remarked  as  we  perused  his  traot^ 
ut  we  seriously  beg  Mr.  Grinfield  to  ask  himself,  what  was 
the  object  of  his  last  pamphlet.  If  it  ^as  written- to  con* 
yince  Dr.  Copleston  of  the  errors  with  which  he  thinks  him 
chargeable ;  does  he  imagine  that  conviction  will  be  rendered 
more  certain  by  reproachful  epithets  and  unbecoming  sar« 
fBasm?  If  he  wished  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  public  to 
what  he  may  conceive  '*  the  better  reason  ;"*is  he  not  aware* 
that  the  public  will  be  no  party  to  bis  violence  ?  and  that  the^ 
tone  which  he  has  adopted  is  precisely  that^  which,  as  he 
would  condemn  it  in  another,  others  may  be  likely  to  censure 
in  him*  It  is  evident  that  he  is  angry,  and  no  person  ex* 
pects  clear  reasoning  or  impartial  judgment  from  an  angry  ^ 
man.  He  .must  first  learn  to  govern  himself,  before  he  can 
expect  to  influence  any  considerate  reader:  and  he  must 
j^ide  his  own  words  with  discri^tion,  or  the  world  will  not 
allow  him  to  be  a  competent  judge  of  the  expressions  of 
another.  •     • 

We  will  now  take  leave  of  Mr.  Grinfield,  not  with  any 
hostile  feeling  certainly,  but-  with  som^  concern  for  the  sitU;- 
ation  in  which  he  has  nnhappily  placed  himself.  Of  the 
good  intentions  which  first  induced  him  to  take  up  his  pen 
we  have  no  doubt ;  and  his  zeal  is  snfiiciently  demonstrated 
even  by  those  parts  of  his  two  pamphlets  which  seem  to  ub 
siost  objectionable^    We  assure  him  that  we  are  not  actuated 


•  Vifid.  Anal.  Part  If.  p.  14. 
J  Ibid.  Part  11.  p.  60. 
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by#qrdetfif6  to  depreciate  his  character^  or  to  tttider-rate 
bii  general  abilities,  when  we  express  our  ppiaiod  that,  as  a 
ooBtroyersialist  he  will  never  do  himself  credit,  or  the  causa 
which  he  may  advocate,  service.    He  is  too  hasty,  too  con- 
fident, and  if  he  will  allow  us  to  use  the  expression  without 
offence,  too  irritable  for  theological  controversy.    The  days, 
of  the  Warburtons  are  gone  by ;  and  the  world  is  grown 
wiser  and  better  natnred  than  to  allow  of  those  unseemly 
freedoms,  in  which  the  greatest  men  have  formerly  indulged 
with  impunity.    It  is  not  now  sufficient  that  he  who  under- 
takes to  discuss  a  theological  question  brings  to  it  all  neces- 
sary previous  knowledge,  toMther  with  a  power  of  fully 
understanding    and   accurately  dissecting  his  antagoniata 
reasoning*  and  of  expressing  his  own  opinions  with  clearness 
and  precision.    Besides  all  this,  he  must  shew  that  he  pes*, 
sesses  patience,  forbearance,  and  candour.     It  is  expected 
that  he  will  judge  his  antagonist  charitably,  that  he  will  ab- 
stain from  railing  words, .  and  seek  not  only  to  convince  him 
by  sound  argument,  but  if  possible  to  win  him  also  by  meek- 
ness and  courtesy.     Ignorant  persons  may  yield  to  an.  arro* 
gant  and  noisy  disputant ;  the  malevolent  may  riot  in  the 
sarcasms  of  an  incensed  combatant ;  and  the  enemies  of  all 
religion  may  rejoice  when  her  advocates  thus  expose  them-, 
selves.    But  wise  and  good  men  will  grieve  over  such  conr. 
tests;  and  the  quiet  hour  of  sober  reflection   will  briny 
nothing  with  it  bat  painful  suggestions  to  him,  who  cannot 
review  his  writings  without  finding  in  them  proofs,  that  he 
has  been  careless  of  his  neighbour's  peace,  and  of  his  own 
reputation. 

We  will  now  recall  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  a  more 
pleasing,  and  a  more  profitable  subject,  by  placing  before 
them  one  instance  of  the  additional  light  which  Dr.  Cople- 
ston  has  thrown  upon  the  argument  from  analogy,  aod  its 
application  to  the  question  he  is  discussing.  While  exanu*^ 
ning  the  subject  with  a  view  to  the  objections  urged  agaiust 
him  by  one  of  his  opponents,  he  observed  much  confusion 
frequently  arising  from  not  distinguishing  analogical  reason* 
ing  from  the  mere  use  of  analogical  names.  Men  who  em^ 
ploy  these  names,  without  considering  that  they  will  not. 
serve  the  same  purpose  in  reaspning  as  if  they  were  direct 
and  proper  appellations,  do  not  reason  from  analogy  ;  they 
.  expect  demonstrative  conclusions  where  they  ought  to  draw 
analogical  ones,  and  hence  bewilder  themselvies  with  diffi- 
culties of  their  own  creation. 

^*  It  is  of  the  enience**  he  observes,  and  the  remark  is  important, 
**  it  is  of  the  esssence  of  ian  argument  from  analogy  to  be  prohabie 
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ovifyi  and  not  demoijatratwe.  The  d^rees  of  probability  are  infi- 
nit^}  depending  upon  the  extent  and  the  importance  of  that  cwres"  ' 
pondence  ill  the  nature  of  the  tilings  treated  of,  vv'hich  is  the  lbiBi«  ' 
dation  of  the  comparison.  The  more  points  of  correspofidetiee  >re 
discover,  the  stronger  is  the  ground  of  expectation  that  ^e'shalf 
yet  discover  more ;  and  that  the  several  vnesammtfi  cases,  or  cases 
hitherto  partially  examined,  will  exhibit  a  corresjpondence^  if  not 
precisely  the  same,  vet  agreeing  in  all  material  respects  with  that 
already  ascertained.^'    (Remarks,  p.  53.) 

He  appeals  to  comparative  anatomy  for  an  illnstration  of 
this  fact :  and  the  example  which  he  produces  of  the  nature 
of  reasoning  from  analogy  in  the  grammatical  structure  of 
languages^  recalls  at  once  to  our  memory  many  instances  int 
which,  as  be  observes,  children  and  illiterate  persons  have 
been  led  into  mistakes  by  using  this  analogy  improperly,  and> 
presuming  upon  it  in  cases  where  it  fails  them  altogether. 

We  shall  conclude  our  review  of  this  valuable  tract  by  the 
following  extracts  in  which  the  author  first  gives  a  clear  ac- 
count-of  the  object  and  use  of  Bishop  Butler's  celebrated 
W(»rk;  and  then  applies  the  argument  from  analogy  to  the^ 
subject  more  immediately  under  his  own  consideration,  in  a 
manner  which,  we  think,  can  leave  no  doubt  on  the  mind  of  ^ 
any  x^andid  and  discerning  reader  of  the  powers  of  his  mind,' 
and  the  utility  of  his  labours. 

*'  One  of  the  most  illustrious  examples  of  reasoning  by  analogy 
is  the  celebrated  work  of  Bishop  Butler.  It  is  directed  not  against 
the  atheist  but  the  deist,  taking  for  granted  that  the  world  was 
miade  and  is  governed  by  an  infinitely  wise  and  good  Being.  The 
points  then  which  the  deist  objects  to  in  the  scheme  of  Revelation 
ne  proves  to  correspond  in  character  with  those  which  are  undeni- 
able in  the  constitution  of  nature  :  but  if  the  one  do  not  interfere 
with  his  belief  in  the  agency  of  a  wise,  omnipotent,  and  beqevolent 
Deity,  why  should  the  other  >  Thus  much  is  sufficient  to  rejute  the 
obiefitions  of  a.deistical  unbeliever.  But  he  presses  the  argument 
still  farther :  for  he  deibonstrates,  that  the  peculiar*  difficulties 
of^jected  CO  Christianity  are  just  those  which  we  might  a  priori  ex« 
pect  firom  a  contemplation  of  God's  providence  in  the  natural 
world*  Thus  instead  of  being  difficulties  and  objections,  they  be- 
come proofs  and  confirmations  of  our  faith.  For  if  called  upon  to 
conjecture  what  toould  be  the  nature  of  God's  dealings  with  man. 
kind  in  a  new  dispensation,  we  could  have  no  better  guide  than 
the  knowledge  of  what  they  hate  been  heretofore.  And  again,  if  a 
dispensation  were  offered- to  our  acceptance  professing  to  come  to 
66d,  in  which  there  are  certain  peculiar  and  in  some  respects  even 
unaccountable  marks,  corresponding  with  those  of  a  dispensation 
acknowledged  to  be  his,  the  natural  conclusion  would  be,  that  this 
also  is  p'eiMy  the  work  of  the  same  author. 


si 
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^ISib  "kind  of^-ai^unieiit  admits,  a^  was  before  oliMTvedy.  c^C 
infioitely  Tarious  degrees  of  probability,  ^  its  force  depen4ine  ao( 
only  on  the  lumber  of  those  points  of  coincidence  which  are.discp^ 
vered,  but  on  their  peculiarity  and  their  importance.  Still  in  its 
n\,06t  perfect  fonn  it  amounts  only  to  the  evidence  of  probability'. 
The.  mind  however,  when  thus  prepared  by  the  removal  of  ground- 
less prejudices,  is  disposed  to  listen  favourably  to  that  body  of 
positive  proof  upon  which  Christianity  rests,  to  study  it  with  doci. 
lity  and  attention^  and  to  admit  the  truth  of  things  so  attested^ 
without  any  scruple  arising  from  their  supposed  antecedent  irnpro*^ 
babiHty. 

**  In  pursuing  the  ai^punent  of  my  own  discourses,  the  work  of 
this  excellent  author  was  always  present  to  nay  mind :  atid  if  that 
argument  be  well  founded,  it  serves  to  strengthen  the  oondusiom 
for  which  Bishop  Butler  all  along  contends,  by  adding  one  more 
poinl  of  coincidence^  and  that  one  of  no  mean  imp<Mrtance,  to  those 
which  he  has  demonstrated  to  exist  between  the  constitution  of 
nature  and  the  scheme  of  Revelation.  For  if  the  doctrine  of  pre- 
destination, as  revealed  in  Scripture,  be  found  to  cpntain  the  same 
difficulty  (and  no  other)  which  the  doctrine  of  Necessity  presents 
to  our  natural  reason,  the  correspondence  in  so  remarkable  a  parti- 
cular makes  it  credible  at  least,  that  the  systems  to  which  they  re- 
spectively belong  are  derived  from  iE^  common  origin.  And  if,  as 
upon  a  full  examination  appeared  to  be  the  case,  the  doctrine  of 
an  omniscient  Creator  «na  over*ruling  Governor  does  not  exclude 
the  free  agency  of  man,  if  the  voice  of  reason  pleads  with  eqiidd 
force  for  each  of  these  propositions  in  our  virible  and  temporal  con* 
cems,  we  need  not  be  surprised  that  the  analogous  truths  should 
both  be  found  inseparably  combined  in  that  revelation  of  Giod'a 
word,  which  makes  known  to  us  the  invisible  things  of  his  king- 
dom, and  is  the  guide  to  our  spiritual  and  eternal  interests." 
(Remarks,  p.  S5J) 

If  we  have  at  all  succeeded  in  carrying  into  effect  the  in- 
tentions with  which  we  commenced  this  article,  we  shaH 
have  no  apolo&^y  to  make  to  our  readers  for  its  length.  -  It 
seems  to  us,  that  we  are  discharging  a  very  useful  part  of 
our  duty,  when  we  endeavour  to  lay  before  them  a  snnmiary 
of  those  theological  controversies  which  derive  impoTtaiice 
either  from  the  subject  oC  which  they  treat,  or  the  ability 
they  display.  His  attempt  becomes  more  beneficial  when, 
as  in  the  present  case,  a  valuable  work  is  the  object  of  attack^; 
and  a  question  on  which  ail  are  anxious  to  obtsdn  additional 
information  is  obscured  and  perplexed  by  ill  managed  dis- 
cussion, and  unprofitable  contention.  It  is  also  very  desii- 
rable,  that  efvery  author  who  has  devoted  eminent  talent  t6 
eniqtiiries  of  considerable  interest  and  common  advantage, 
should  Have  the  benefit  of  some  cool  and  impartial  contpW- 
risoQ  of  bja  argoments  with  tE^  etijections  which  have  been 
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ufgeA  ^tg$inst  th^in,  by  whtoh  the  reiatiTe  merilB  of  llie  cM- 
teoding  parties  may  be  fairly  laid  before  the  public,  ik 
ondertalLing  this  delicate  and  perilous  oflSce,  we  havebeM- 
swayed  by  no  private  motives.  Oar  judgment  of  Dr. 
Copleston's  Enquiry  is  already  upon  record :  but  this  did  not 
prevent  our  giving  full  and  careful  attention  to  the  exceptiona 
which  have  been  taken  against  it.  The  result  of  the  inves--' 
ligation  has  certainly  been  so  far  satisfactory  to  our  own 
mmdi,  as  it  has  confirmed  as  in  the  propriety  of  our  first 
opinions.  It  has  also  been  agreeable,  as  it  has  afibrded  us 
an  opportunity  of  expressing  our  favourable  sentiments  of 
the  candour  and  courtesy  of  one  of  Dr.  Copleston's  oppo- 
nents ;  of  retracing  in  company  with  him  and  his  enlightened 
adversary  Philalethes,  an  argument  which  had  afforded  us 
much  delight  and  information ;  and  of  finding  that  argument 
re-stated  by  Dr.  C.  with  additional  strength,  and  aided  by 
new  and  useful  illustrations.  And,  as  we  proceeded  in  our 
labours,  we  derived  valuable  assistance  from  Mr.  Dalby^ 
whose  intelligence  and  liberality  render  him  a  worthy  de- 
fender of  the  Provost  of  Oriel.  Of  the  rest  of  the  contro- 
versy we  will  not  say  more  than  we  have  already  expressed  ; 
for  we  do  not  like  to  revert  to  an  unpleasant  topic.  We  will 
only  add,  that  we  hope  we  shall  yet  have  occasion  to  meet 
JMr.  GrinQeld  as  an  author,  when  his  attention  is  directed  to 
subjects  better  suited  to  the  turn  of  his  mind ;  and  these 
powers  ane  not  diverted,  from  their  proper  course  by  the  ex« 
eitements  of  controversy. 


Art.  VL    Napoleon,  in  Exile;   or,   a   Voice  from  Si^ 

Helena.    The  Omnions  and  R^Actione  of  Napoleon  on  th^ 

,  mpet  important  Evente  of  his  Life  and  Gcvemmeni,  in  his 

awn  Woffie.    By  Barry  E.  OMeara,  Esq.  hie  late  Sar-- 

SfeoH.    8vq.    2  Vols.    1/.  8s.    Simpkin  and  Co.    1822. 

Mr«  O'Mb^ba  accompanied  Bonaparte  to  St.  Helena,  as 
bis  surgeon,  in  1815;  and  was  dismissed  from  that  office  by 
tiie  British  Government  on  the  2dth  of  July,  1818.  The 
present  volumes  contain  notes  of  his  conversations  and  inter- 
course with  tibe  distinguished  exile  upon  whom  he  attended 
duriikg  that  period :  and  of  course  the  whole  ipterest  of  them 
will  depend  upon  their  authenticity.  In  proof  of  the  oppor- 
ltonities;wfaich  he  enjoyed,  Mr.  0*Meara  refers  to  a  fac-simile 
of  Bonaparte*s  hand- writing  (the  original  of  which  he  offers  to 
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public  inspection)  prefixed  to  the  present  work,  and  the  tes- 
timony of  the  Long  wood  boasehold.  For  his  accuracy,  be 
states  his  own  facility  of  listening  without  speaking,  his 
power  of  putting  leading  questions,  and  his  natural  retentive- 
ness  of  memory.  Besides  these  necessary  qualifications,  be 
mentions  his  custom  of  committing  the  respective  conyeraa- 
tions  to  paper  as  soon  as  possible  after  their  occurrence ;  and, 
lastly,  for  the  verity  of  the  present  transcript  from  these  ori- 
ginal notes,  he  adduces  the  transmission  of  them  from  time 
to  time  to  a  friend  in  England,  in  whose  possession  they  now 
remain,  and  who  is  ready,  if  required  ^  to  exhibit  them. 

We  have  neither  the  wish  nor  the  ability  to  contest  this 
evidence :  nay,  we  will  go  still  farther,  and  we  will  readily 
admit  that,  for  the  most  part,  the  several  conversations  re- 
corded bear  internal  marks  which  satisfy  ns  that  they  really 
took  place.  Their  general  style  is  sufficiently  marked  and 
peculiar  to  convince  even  the  most  incredulous  of  their  iden- 
tity ;  and  they  bear  the  same  stamp  and  character,  as  every 
thing  which  hitherto  has  been  known  with  certainty  to  have 
proceeded  from  Bonaparte.  Mr.  O'Meara  therefore  shall 
have  all  the  benefit  which  he  can  derive  from  an  allowance  of 
his  authenticity. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  his  work  will  attract  much 
attention :  and  moreover  that  it  will  be  received  not  merely  as 
a  literary  curiosity,  as  an  entertaining  piece  of  Boswellian 
Biography,  tind  as  an  addition  to  the  librtry  of  the  hunter  of 
anecdotes ;  but  that  it  will  be  held  up  as  the  manifesto  of  the 
individual  whom  it  concerns ;  that  it  will  be  vaunted  as  a  test 
and  touchstone  of  facts,  by  which  the  future  historian  is  to  be 
guided ;  and  that  it  will  be  made  the  foundation  upon  which 
the  malice  of  faetion  will  endeavour  to  rest  grave  charges 
against  the  Allied  Sovereigns  who  consigned  Bonaparte  to 
St.  Helena,  and  the  British  Government  which  superintended 
the  last  years  of  his  life  in  that  Island.  Hence  then  another 
question  arises,  exclusive  of  Mr.  0*Meara's  authenticity.  It 
is  not  to  the  degree  of  credit  which  is  to  be  given  to  his  report 
of  the  statements  made  by  Bonaparte^  but  it  is  to  the  proba- 
bility of  these  statements  themselves,  that  our  attention  must 
be  directed.  Mr.  O'Meara  clearly  is  no  more  than  an  instru- 
ment, which  has  been  played  upon  by  a  consummate  master ; 
and  it  is  to  the  hand  which  elicits  the  tones,  not  to  the  strings 
which  give  them  out,  that  we  must  refer  for  our  estimate  of 
the  master^s  art. 

Now  we  are  by  no  means  surprized,  that  a  person  placed 
in  Mr.  0'Meara*s  post,  should  have  been  dazz^led,  and  reu- 
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dered  giddy  by  his  imaginary  elevation  ;  nor  are  we  inclioed 
to  condemn  the  feeling  which  commiserates  fallen  greatae33, 
and  is  willing  to  see  nothing  but  brightness  in  a  star*  though 
its  ascendant  is  passed,  and  it  is  "  shorn  of  its  beams."  On 
the  contrary,  we  believe  respect  for  those  who  have  declined 
from  a  proad  eminence  to  be  the  distinguishing  mark  of  a  ge- 
nerous spirit ;  and  had  Mr.  O'Meara  employed  himself  in  cir* 
culating  calumnies. against  Bonaparte,  rather  than  in  sounit- 
ing  his  panegyric,  we  should  have  been  much  less  disposed 
to  esteem  him  as  a  man,  or  to  trust  him  as  a  memoir  writer. 

But  the  case  is  widely  different,  as  it  respects  Bonaparte 
himself.  He  knew  that  he  had  in  Mr.  O'Meara,  an  ear  open 
to  receive,  and  a  hand  greedy  to  treasure  up,  every  syllable 
which  fell  from  his  lips ;  and  it  was  doubtless  his  interesi:,  ia 
the  first  place,  to  extend  the  influence  which  he  could  not&il 
to  obtain  over  him ;  and,  in  the  second,  so  to  measure  bis 
words,  and  regulate  his  subjects^  that  the  "  careless  drop«- 
pings  of  his  idle  talk,"  should  form  in  detail  a  series  of  justi- 
'  ncatory  pieces  to  his  past  conduct.  This  we  think  is  the  key 
to  Mr.  O'Meara's  book.  Besides  this  we  have  satisfied  Qar<- 
'  selves  from  it,  that  the  estimate  which,  from  his  public  acts 
we  had  always  formed  of  Bonaparte's  character,  was  in  tli« 
main  correct:  and  that,  however  es^traordinary  his  powers  of 
a  certain  class  undoubtedly  were,  and  however  paradoxical 
the  assertion  may  seem,  the  unprecedented  agg^andii^ement 
which  he  obtained;  was  in  many  points  to  be  ascribed  rathor 
to  that  which  was  defective  in  his  mind,  than  to  that  wU/«it 
it  possessed  in  abundance.  Above  all  we  have  beeo  C9n<- 
viticed,  and  that  by  the  surest  of  apy  evidence,  the  inferences 
to  be  drawn  from  the  report  of  »q  ardent  admirer,  and  ocoar 
sionally  from  bis  own  words,  that  he  possessed  not  Ik^ 
slightest  tincture  of  those  loftier  qualities  which  we  are  \1s9i 
to  associate  with  Heroism. 

It  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  entertain  the  reader  by  mem 
extracts  from  these  volumes :  and  if  amnsemeatonly  were  rtn 
quired,  we  might  concoct  a  very  agreeable  article  by.  th4$ 
simple  labour  of  transcription.  Perhaps  the  citations  wbi'^h 
we  shall  select,  may  not  be  precisely  so  piqutmt  as.  matti^ 
which  might  be  fonnd ;  but  onr  object  is  TRUTH,  and*  wo 
wish  to  exhibit  Bonaparte,  as  he  «;a«,  not  as  he  aongfalf  to 
appear. 

First  then  for  his  very  natmal  knowledge  that  Mr.  O'Mcs^wi 
would  tell  the  public  all  that  he  had  learned  conoennng.  hiim 

"  •!  suppose,'  said  he, 'that  when  you  goto  England,  you  will 
publish  your  book.    You  certainly  have  a  better  right  to  publish 
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about  me  than  Warden,  and  yoa  can  say,  that  you  have  heard  me 
say  many  things,  and  have  had  long  conversations  with  me.  You 
waald  gain  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  every  body  would  beliieve 
you.  Truly,  no  French  physician  has  ever  been  so  much  about 
me  as  you  have  been.  I  saw  them  only  for  a  few  minutes.  The 
world  is  anxious  to  know  every  little  circumstance- of  a  man  that 
has  happened  to  make  any  figure  in  it,  such  as  all  the  little  trifles 
about  how  he  eats,  drinks,  sleeps, -hb  general  habits,  and  manners. 
People  are  more  anxious  to  learn  those  sottises  than  to  know  what 
good  or  bad  qualities  he  may  possess.  Pour  mot,  U  suffit  de  dire  ta 
veriiS.'  '*    P.  430. 

Willi  this  insight  into  the  fatare  intentions  of  bis ''  honest 
Chronieler,"  it  is  not  probable  that  he  would  pat  it  in  Itis 
poiwer  to  do  otherwise  than  to  chronicle  him  fairly.  We 
will  turn,  therefore,  to  some  ef  the  glosses  vrhicfa  be  puts 
upon  a  few  actions  of  his  life  which  common  fame  has  been 
accustomed  to  consider  as  coming  in  a  questionable  shape. 
To  begin  with  the  Due  d*£nghien's  murder.  That  Talley- 
rand, by  suppressing  a  letter,  was  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  Duke's  execution,  he  more  than  once  asserts ;  '*  di  questo 
non  c*i  duhJnQr  was  his  remark  on  reading  f^  statement  to 
this  effect  in  Ward^i's  book ;  and  the  following  is  the  more 
detailed  account  which  he  gave  to  Mr.  0*Meara» 

^  <  It  was  found  out,'  continued  Napoleon,  *  by  the  confession 
of  some  of  th6  conspirators,  that  the  Due  d'Enghien  was  an  ac- 
complice, and  that  he  was  only  waiting  on  the  frontiers  of  France 
ior  the  news  of  my  assassination,  upon  receiving  which  he  was  to 
have  entered  France  as  the  king's  lieutenant.  Was  I  to  suffer 
that  the.  Count  d'Artois  should  send  a  parcel  of  miscreants  to 
murder  me,  and  that  a  prince  of  his  house  should  hover  on  the 
borders  of  the  country  I  governed,  in  order  to  profit  by  my  assas- 
sination. According  to  'the  laws  of  nature,  I  was  authorized  to 
cause  him  to  be  assassinated  in  retaliation  for  the  numerous  at* 
tempts  oi  the  kind  that  he  had  before  caused  to  be  made  against 
me.  I  gfeive  orders  to  have  him  seized.  He  was  tried  and  con- 
demned hy  a  law,  niade  long  before  I  had  any  power  in  France. 
He  was  tried  by  a  militai'v  commission  formed  of  all  the  colonels 
of  the  regiments  then  in  garrison  at  Paris.  He  was  accused  of 
hating  borpe  arms  against  the  republic,  which  he  did  not  deny. 
Wiien' before thetribunal^  he  behaved  with  great  bravery.  When 
he  atfiived  at  Stmsburg^  he  wrote  a  letter  to  me,  in  which  he 
offered  to  discover  eyery  thing  if  pardon  were  granted  to  him» 
said  that  his  family  had  lost  their  claims  for  a  long  time,  and  con*, 
eluded  by  offering  his  services  to  me.  This  letter  was  delivered  to 
Talleyrand, 'who  concealed  it  until  after  his  execution.  Had  the 
Count  d'Aitois  been  in  his  place,  he  would  have  suffered  the 
tmud  fete*;  and  were  I  now  placed  under  similar  circumstances,  I 
would  act  in  a  similar  manner.* ''    Vol.  I.  P.  453. 
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Respecting  this  version  of  the  tale,  a  single  qnestton  will 
suffice.  If  the  Dae  d'Enghien  had  in  troth  been  ''an  accom- 
plice" in  a  conspiracy  against  the  First  Consul's  life,  why, 
with  this  black  and  heavy  accusation  of  moral  and  civil  trea- 
chery ready  to  be  produced  against  him,  was  he  tried  for 
the  minor,  and  at  that  time  obsolete  offence,  of  bearing  arms 
against  the  Republic  i 

Next  as  to  the  massacre  at  JaQa.  It  is  Bonaparte  who 
speaks :       . 

***1  ordered  abaut  a  thousand  or  twelve  hundred  to  be  shot, 
iidijch  was  done.  The  reason  was,  that  amongst  the  garrison  of 
Jafia,  a  number  of  Turkish  troops  were  discovered,  whom  I  had 
taken  a  short  time  before  at  £1-Arish,  and  sent  to  Bagdat  upoa 
their  parole  not  to  serve  again,  or  to  be  found  in  arms  against  me 
for  a  year.  I  had  caused  them  to  be  escorted  twelve  leagues  on 
their  way  to  Bagdat,  by  a  division  of  my  army.  But  those  Turks, 
instead  of  proceeding  to  Bagdat,  threw  themselves  into  Jaffa,  de- 
fended it  to  the  last,  and  cost  me  a  number  of  brave  men  to  take 
it,  whose  lives  would  have  been  spared,  if  the  others  had  not  re- 
inforced the  garrison  of  Jaffa.  Moreover,  before  I  attacked  the 
town,  I  sent  them  a  flag  of  truce.  Immediately  afterwards  we 
saw  the  head  of  the  bearer  elevated  on  a  pole  over  the  wall.  Now 
if  I  had  spared  them  again,  and  sent  them  away  upon  their  parole, 
they  would  directly  have  gone  to  St.  Jean  a  Acre,  where  they 
would  have  played  over  again  the  same  scene  that  they  had  done 
at  Jaffa.  In  justice  to  the  lives  of  my  soldiers,  as  every  general 
ought  to  consider  himself  as  their  father,  and  them  as  his  children, 
I  could  not  allow  this.  To  leave  as  a  guard  a  portion  of  my 
army,  already  small  and  reduced  in  number,  in  consequence  <x 
the  breach  of  faith  of  those  wretches ;  was  impossible.  Indeed, 
to  have  acted  otherwise  than  as  I  did,  would  probably  have  caused 
the  destruction  of  my  whole  army.  I  therefore,  availing  myself 
of  the  rights  of  war,  which  authorize  the  putting  to  death  prison- 
ers taken  under  such  circumstances ;  independent  of  the  right 
given  to  me  by  having  taken  the  city  by  assault,  and  that  of  re- 
taliation on  the  Turks,  ordered  that  the  prisoners  taken  at  £1. 
Arish,  who,  in  defiance  of  their  capitulation,  had  been  found  bear- 
ing arms  against  me,  should  be  selected  out  and  shot.  The  rest, 
amounting  to  a  considerable  number,  were  spared.  I  would/' 
continued  he,  **  do  the  same  thing  again  to*morrow,  and  so  would 
'  Welliiigton,  or  any  general  commanding  an  army  under  similar  cir- 
cutnstances.'  "    Vol.  I.  P.  329. 

Here  again  we  make  but  one  remark :  that  the  aboyei§ 
an  unhesitating  avowal  of  a  fact  which  the  advocates  of  the 
perpretator  have  hitherto  contented  themselves  with  denying^ 
There  may  be  those  who  will  now  defend  it :  just  as  there 
may  be  those  who  will  believe  that  Wellington  or  aiij  other 
general  would  have  done  the  si^e  thing. 
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'  Bat  it  is  much  less  by  explanations  of  the  past  that  Bona- 
patters  real  character  is  to  be  learned  from  these  pages,  than 
by  the  picture  which  they  contain  of  his  conduct  in  the 
writer's  presence.  After  his  escape  from  Elba,  he  had  been 
Solemnly  declared  by  a  proclamation  of  the  Allied  Powers, 
to  have  placed  himself  "  out  of  the  pale  of  civil  society/'  and 
it  can  scarcely  be  contended  that  the  law  of  nations  would 
have  been  violated  (however  much  we  may  rejoice  that 
another  course  was  pursued)  even  if  they  had  acted  up  to 
the  letter  of  this  declaration.  No  treaty  could  be  binding 
towarila  one  whom  no  treaty  could  bind ;  and  it  was  only  the 
fortuitous  circumstance  of  voluntary  surrender  to  the  Eng- 
lish (a  sjirrender  which  the  lapse  of  twelve  hours  must  have 
changed  into  capture)  which  jsaved  him  from  the  just  and 
lawful  vengeance  of  the  government  which  he  had  over- 
thrown. The  mercy  extended  to  him  is  unprecedented 
in  history,  and  we  can  remember  few  instances  in  which 
monarcbsy  after  their  deposition,  none  in  which  adven- 
turers, after  their  wheel  has  begun  to  decline,  have  en- 
jpyed  the  privilege  of  dying  naturally.  The  sicca  mors 
tyrannorum  is  proverbially  rare.  Of  the  plan  which  Bona- 
parte wonld  have  preferred  there  could  be  little  doubt,  even 
if  he  had  not  repeatedly  acquainted  us  with  it  himself.  The 
life  of  a  country  gentleman  in  England  is  pleasant  and  easy 
enough ;  and  Kings  themselves  have  deemed  it  happier  than 
Uieir  own. 

*'  *  It  was  my  intention  to  have  assumed  the  name  of  Colonel 
Meuron,  who  was  killed  by  my  side  at  Areola,  covejcing  me  with 
his  body,  and  to  have  lived  as  a  private  person  in  England,  in 
some  part  of  the  country,  where  I  might  have  lived  retired,  with- 
•ut  ever  desiring  to  mix  in  the  grand  world.  I  would  never  have 
gone  to  London,  nor  have  dined  out.  Probably  I  should  have 
seen  very  few  persons.  Perhaps  1  might  have  formed  a  friend- 
ship with  some  savans.  I  would  have  rode  out  every  day,  and 
then  returned  to  my  books.'  "     Vol.  I.  P.  125. 

« *  What  do  you  think,'  said  he,  *  of  all  things  in  the  world 
would  give  me  the  greatest  pleasure?'  I  was  on  the  point  of  re- 
plying, removal  from  St.  Helena,  when  he  said,  *  to  be  able  to  go 
about  incognito  in  London  and  other  parts  of  England,  to  the 
resUiurateurSt  with  a  friend,  to  dine  in  public  at  the  expense  of 
half-a-  guinea  or  a  guinea,  and  listen  to  the  conversation  of  the 
company ;  to  go  through  them  all,  changing  almost  daily,  and  in 
this  manner,  with  my  own  ears,  to  hear  the  people  express  their 
sentimentSy  in  their  unguarded  moments,  freely  and  without  re- 
straint ;  to  hear  their  real  opinion  of  myself,  and  of  the  surprising 
occurrences  of  the  last  twenty  years.'  I  observed,  that  he  would 
hear  much  evil  and  much  good  of  himself^  *  Oh,  as  to  the  evil,'  re- 
plied he,   *  I  care  not  about  that.   I  am  well  used  to  it.  Besides,  I 
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know  that  the  public  opinion  will  be  changed.  The  oatioo  will  be 
just  as  much  disgusted  at  the  libels  published  against  me,  as  they> 
formerly  were  greedy  in  reading  and  believing  them.  This*, 
added  he,  *  and  the  education  of  my  son,  would  form  mv  greatest 
pleasure.  It  was  my  intention  to  have  done  this,  had  I  reached 
America.' "     Vol.  II.  P,  154. 

But  we  are  yet  to  learn  by  what  right  the  prisoner  can  hold 
himself  entitled  to  select  the  place  of  his  confinement  and 
the  fashion  of  his  chains. 

If  he  was  to  foe  confined  at  all,  it  was  necessary  that  his 
escape  should  be  effectually  prevented.  Millions  of  lives 
and  of  treasure  might  be  consumed ;  the  repose^  perhaps  the 
very  existence  of  Europe  might  be  again  endangered  by  bis 
re-appearance  ;  and  the  only  security  which  could  be  ofiered 
to  the  civilized  world,  long  since  jaded  by  slaughter  and  re* 
volutions^  was  the  political  extinction /or  €wer  of  her  greatest 
agitator.  Now  we  are  very  far  from  saying  that  this  was 
precisely  the  plan  most  calculated  to  please  Bonaparte :  bat 
we  do  say  that  it  was  the  fittest  plan  to  be  adopted ;  and 
that  it  could  not  have  been  as  well  effected  by  any  eth^r 
means  as  by  those  which  were  pursued. 

That  he  should  complain  of  it  is  natural  enough :  but  for 
his  own  sake  we  wish  that  he  had  complained  of  it  with  dig^ 
nity.  We  are  not  among  those  who  deny  his  greatness  ; 
we  cannot  pay  so  ill  a  compliment  to  ourcountry,  to  Europe^ 
and  to  the  NVorld  :  and  we  regret,  not  his  misfortunes,  for 
his  abuse  of  that  very  greatness  deservedly  occasioned  them, 
but  that  bis  misfortunes  should  have  reduced  him  to— little<- 
ness. 

Every  page  of  these  volumes  speaks  caprice,  ill  temper, 
and  impatience.  We  look  in  vain  for  the  meek  endurance,  the 
unbroken  fortitude,  the  majestic  s^lf- possession  which  dis^ 
tinguished  our  own  Charles,  or  the  equally  noble-minded 
Louis.  Born  to,  and  educated  for  Crowns,  these  Princes 
displayed  their  greatness  chiefly  when  stripped  of  their  heri- 
tage, and  they  were  more  kingly  in  the  dungeon  and  on  the 
scaffold,  than  in  the  palace  or  on  the  throne.  We  are  pre- 
pared for  the  sneer  against  legitimacy  which  our  remark  may 
call  forth:  but  we  would  bid  the  unprejudiced  look  on  the 
separate  pictures  which  Herbert,  CLery  and  O'Meara  have 
fHmished.  We  would  ask  them  to  compare  th^  bitter  de^ra^ 
dations  and  substantial  cruelties  inflicted  upon  the  royal 
martyrs,  with  the  self-created  privations  which  th^  Ex<-E^ 
peror  brought  down  upon  his  own  head  ;  and  we  need  not 
inquire  long  to  whom  the  prize  of  greatness  Will  be  awarded. 

Of  Sir  Hudson  liowe  we  know  nothing,  but  that  which  we 
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ba?e  repeatedly  beafd  firom  men  who  are' supposed  to  be 
must  jealous  of  honour :  and  bis  brother  officers^  with  whom 
we  bare  chanced  to  be  thrown,  speak  of  him  with  one  voice^ 
as  a  soldier,  in  whose  eyes  the  fullilment  of  duty  is  the  sole 
ammating  principle.  That  he  performed  his  duty,  the  lavish 
abuse  with  which  Bonaparte  visits  him  is  sufficient  proof. 
It  is  the  idle  fury  of  the  Hysena,  lashing  the  bars  and  bolts 
ci  his  cage,  which  prevents  him  from  tearing  his  keeper  in 
pieces«  After  Sir  Hudson's  first  introduction,  Bonaparte 
spoke  of  him  to  O'Meara,  as  un  capo  di  spioni,  that  he 
never  beheld  so  ill  favoured  and  so  forbidding  a  countenance. 
Of  his  second  interview  he  gave  the  following  account. 

<'  I  never  saw  such  a  horrid  countenance.  He  sat  on  a  chair' 
opposite  to  my  sofa,  and  on  the  little  table  belween  us  there  was  a 
cop  of  cofiee.  His  physiognomy  made  such  ah  unfavourable 
impression  up<ki  me^  that  I  thought  his  looks  bad  poisoned  it,  and  ( 
w6ereA  Marcfaand  to  throw  it  out  of  the  window ;  f.  could  not  have 
swallowed  it  for  the  world." 

**  Count  IjOS  CasGs^  who  entered  Napoleon's  room  a  few  minutes 
after  the  departure  of  the  governor,  told  me»  that  the  emperor  had 
said  to  him, — •  Mon  Dieui  c^est  une  figure  bien  ainistre^  fose  d' 
peine  k  dire,  mats  c'est  d  ne  pas  prendre  unetasse  de  cafe,  c*tt  itait 
demeure  un  instant  seul  aupresJ'*    Vol,  I.  P.  47. 

He  next  charabterized  him  as  tin  imheeile*  Le  fice  dee 
hmmes.  tin  trist  ^uomo,  i  peggio  delV  ieola,  e  un  gcderiano  ;. 
as  hating  il  cuore  di  boja  ;  as  being  un  uomo  non  conosciutOp 
che  non  ha  mat  comandato,  che  non  ha  nessun  ordine,  ni  iis" 
tema,  che  non  sa  farsi  ubbidire,  che  non  ha  ni  maniere,  ne 
scienzet — e  che  pare  che  abbia  eempre  vissuto  con  dei  ladri. 

**  He  then  said,  '  that  governor  came  here  yesterday  to  annoy 
me.  He  saw  me  walking  in  the  garden,  and  in  consequence  I  could 
not  refuse  to  see  him.  He  wanted  to  enter  into  some  details  with 
me,  about  reducing  the  expencds  of  the  establishment.  He  had  the 
audacity  to  tell  me  that  things  were  as  he  found  them^  and  that  he 
came  up  to  justify  himself:  that  he  had  come  up  two  or  three  times 
before  to  do  so,  but  that  I  was  in  a  bath.  1  replied,  <  No,  Sir,  I 
wds  not  in  a  bath,  but  I  ordered  one  on  purpose  not  to  see  you. 
h  endeavouring  to  justify  yourself,  you  msdce  matters  worse.'  He 
said  that  I  did  not  know  him;  that  if  i  knew  him,  I  should  change 
my  opinion.  ^  Know  you.  Sir/  I  answered,  <  How  could  I  know 
jou}  People  make  themselves  known  by  their  actions;  by  com- 
maoding  in  battles.  You  have  never  commanded  in  battle.  You 
have  never  commanded  any  but  vagabond  Corsican  deserters,  Pied- 
montese  and  Neapolitan  brigands.  I  know  the  name  of  every 
English  general  who  has  distinguished  himselfi  but  I  never  heard  of 
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you  except,  as  a  icrivano*  to  B]ueber,  or  as  a  commandant  of 
brigands.  You  haye  never  commanded,  or  b@en  accustomed  to 
men  of  bonour.'*    Vol.  I.  P.  93. 

He  protested  tbat  be  would  rather  have  a  tooth  drawn  than 
have  another  interview  with  Sir  Hudson ;  that  he  was  sem^ 
pre  bugiardo :  that  non  dice  altre  che  bugie  ;  that  lying  was 
not  a  national  vice  of  the  English ,  but  that  this  ^^^'^  had 
all  the  vices  of  the  petty  states  of  Italy.  He  commissioned 
O'Meara  to  inform  Sir  Hudson,  that  while  he  surrounded 
Longwood  on  one  occasion,  with  his  staff,  he  (^Bonaparte) 
was  reminded  of  the  savages  of  the  South  Sea  Islands  dan- 
cing round  the  prisoners  whom  they  were  about  to  devour ; 
again  he  continued,  cest  un  homme  retars,  abject  et  taut  a 
fait  au  dessous  de  son  emploi ;  un  homme  vraiment  ignoble*  Un 
uamo  cattivo  che  ha  tutta  la  scaltrazza  Sidliana.  Un  uomo 
che  ha  la  malizia^  ma  non  Fanima :  un  uomo  senzafede,  Un 
uome  compoeto  cTimbecilitd,  di  bugiey  e  d'unpoco  di  ecaltrezza. 
Un  homme  soupfonneux,  astuce,  mentmtr,  double,  et  phin 
^insinuations.  Un  excellent  familier  de  Vinquisition.  II 
met  trait  de  F  astuce  d  dire  le  ban  jour*  Je  crois  quHhen  met  a 
manger  son  dejeunt  f .  Una  bestia  che  non  ha  senso  com^ 
mune.  Un  mandatfdre  infidele  qui  trompe  son  gouvememeni, 
un  homme  qui  a  les  manieres^  ignobles,  Vesprit  astueieux,  et 
le  CQBur  mechant ;  la  natureta fait  pour  un  mauvaisbourreau; 
fliat  it  was  impossible  to  see  him  without  thinking  of  the  man, 
echauffant  le  bar  defeu,  for  Edward  II.  in  Berkley  Castle; 
and  that  comme  Cain  la  Nature  Pa  bien  cachet^. 

We  have  toiled  through  this  tedious  variety  of  railing  for 
two  purposes  :  one  to  shew  the  pettiness  and  the  inveteracy  of 
the  spirit  which  could  condescend  to  use  it ;  another  to  exhibit 
the  temper  with  which  Mr.  O'Meara  h^s  put  his  book  tor 
gether.  For  the  first,  Sir  Hudson  Lowe's  offence  was  sim- 
ply this,  that  he  omitted  no  precaution  to  render  his  prisoner's 
escape  impossible :  and  as  Bonaparte  (and  we  cannot  wonder 
at  it;  had  a  strong  desire  to  escape,  as  by  every  individual  of' 
his  household  he  tampered  with  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Helena, 
and,  as  by  these  means  he  generally  possessed  information  of 
occurrences  long  before  Mr.  0*Mearagavebim  what  he  fancied 
was  the  first  intelligence,  each  new  precaution  which  the 
governor  was  compelled  to  adopt  on  account  of  the  prisoner's 
conduct,  was  carefully  interpreted  into  a  wanton  and  studied 
insult.    Yet  the  extent  of  these  precautions  was  the  circum- 
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^riptton  of  walks  and  rides  within  particular  limits;  the 
observation  (a  la  distance)  of  a  British  oiBcer  daring  the  pe- 
riods of  exercise  ;  and  the  inspection  of  all  letters  by  the 
Governor.  In  order  to  avoid  the  two  former  restrictions, 
Bonaparte  shot  himself  within  his  house,  and  by  refusing 
all  exercise,  without  doubt,  accelerated  the  disease  of  which 
he  died.  The  last  pressed  bitterly  on  him,  for  he  had  practi- 
cally known  what  it  was  to  do  more  than  open  letters. 

**  When  the  Prince  of  Orange,  was  aid-de  camp  to  Wei- 
Imgton,  he  went  over  Irom  Spain  or  Portugal  to  London,  at  the 
time  that  the  intended  marriage  between  the  Princess  Charlotte 
and  him  was  in  contemplation.  From  London  he  wrote  several 
letters  to  bis  mother,  giving  a  description  of  the  whole  of  the  royal 
family,  beginning  with  the  queen,  and  going  through  every  branch 
ttomiiiatively,  filled  with  horreurs  and  sotticeSf  particularly  of  the 
**•*  against  whom  he  appeared  to  be  particularly  indignant.  He 
did  not  even  spare  *  *  *  whom  he  painted  as  ambitious,  and  desi- 
rous of  command,  and  that  he  should  be  a  mere  cipher  and  a  stal« 
lion  if  *  *  *  *  to  which  he  declared  he  never  would  submit.  There 
were  many  Une  and  heroic  sentiments  expressed  in  them,  which, 
though  in  a  romantic  style,  did  the  writer  honour,  but  he  tore  the 
whole  *  *  *  *  to  pieces.  Those  letters  he  sent  by  an  agent  to 
Hamburgh,  for  the  purpose  of  being  forwarded  to  his  mother. 
This  agent  was  arrestea,  his  papers  seized,  and  despatched  to 
Paris,  where  they  were  examined  and  laid  before  me.  1  read  them 
in  a  cursory  manner,  and  laughed  very  heartily  at  their  contents. 
Afterwards,  in  order  to  retaliate  a  little  for  all  the  abuse  heaped 
upon  me,  I  ordered  them  to  be  sent  to  the  Moniteur  and  published. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  agent  acquainted  the  prince's  mother 
with  his  arrest  and  the  seizure  of  his  papers,  with  the  contents  of 
which  he  was  partly  acquainted.  Before  the  publication  was  com. 
plated,  I  received  a  letter  from  her,  conjuring  me  not  to  make 
them  public,  stating  to  me  what  injury  it  would  do  to  her  son  and 
family,  and  calling  to  my  recollection  the  time  I  had  been  at  Berlin* 
1  was  touched  with  her  letter,  and  countermanded  the  publishing 
of  the  letters,  which  would  have  made  a  great  noise  in  Europe,  and 
have  been  extremely  disagreeable  to  the  persons  described  in 
them."    Vol.  n.  P.  148. 

Of  Mr.  O'Meara,  who  has  so  diligently  amassed  the  testi- 
monies of  his  superior  officer's  character  which  we  have  given 
above,  (and  we  have  selected  part  only)  it  may  be  enough  to 
observe,  that  his  conduct  as  it  concerned  the  prisoner,  fre- 
quently drew  down  the  marked  displeasure  of  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe ;  that  he  was  forbidden  the  mess  of  the  66th  regiment, 
and,  finally^  that  he  was  commanded  by  government  to  with- 
draw from  bis  attendance  on  Bonaparte. 

The  remainder  of  our  extracts  will  be  of  a  miscellaneous 
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nature.    We  give  below  Mr.  O'Meara's  description  of  Bo- 
naparte's bed-chamber  at  Longwood. 

*^  Napoleon  sent  Marchand  for  me  at  about  nine  o'clock.     Was 
introduced  by  the  back-door  into  his  bed-room,  a  description  of 
which  I  shall  endeavour  to  give  as  minutely  and  as  correctly  as 
possible.   «It  was  about  fourteen  feet  by  twelve,  and  ten  or  eleven 
feet  in    height?.     The  walls  were    lined    with   brown   nankeen^ 
bordered  and  edged  with  common  green  bordering  paper,  and  des- 
titute of  surbace.    Two  small  wyidows^  witliout  pullies,  looking 
tmfnards  the  CMxip  of  the  ^3d  regiment,  one  of  which  was  thrown  up 
and  fastened  by  a  piece  of  notched  wood.    Window-curtains  of 
white  long  cloth,  a  small  fire<^iooe,  a  shabby  grate,  and  fire  irons  to 
match,  with  a  paltry  mantel-piece  of  wood,  painted  white,  upon 
which  stood  a  small  marble  bust  of  his  son.    Above  the  mantel**- 
piece  hung  the  portrait  of  iVdarie  Louise,  and  four  or  five  of  young 
Napoleon,  one  of  which  was  embroidered  by  the  hands  of  the 
mother.     A  little  more  to  the  right  hung  also,  a  miniature  picture 
of  the  Empress  Josephine,  and  $o  the  leM  Was  suspended  the  alavra 
chamber  watch  of  Frederick  die  Great,  obtatned  by  Napoleoli  at 
Potsdam;  while  oa  the  rights  the  consular  watcfa>  engraved  with- 
die  cy^er  B,  hung  by  a  ohain  of  the  plaited  hair  of  Maria  Lovise, 
fii^in  A  pin  muck  in  ^e  nankeen  liningi  The  door  was  covered  wil^* 
a  iretond'hand  curpet,  which  had  once  decorated  the  dining^toom 
oi  a  lieutenant  of  the  Su  Helena  artillery.  In  the  right-hand  corner 
wia  plaoed  the  little  plain  iron  eaoip  bedstead,  with  green  6tlk  CHr^if 
tains,  upon  which  its  cMster  had  reposed  on  the  fields  of  MarengO; 
atid'Austetlitiz*    Between  the  wmdows  there  was  a  paltry  secaond- 
liand  chest  of  drawera;  and  an  M  book-oase  with  green  blmdsy 
stood  on  the  left  of  the  4e«T  leading  to  tlie  next  apartments    Four 
or  five  cane^bottomed  chairs  painted  green,  were  standing  here 
and  tliere  about  the  room.     Before  the  back-door,  there  was  a 
screen  tovered  with  nankeen,  and  between  that  and  the  fife  place, 
an  oh}  fashioned  sofa  covered  with  white  long  cloth,  upon  which 
redlned  Napolfe^en,  clothed  in  his  white  morning  gevn,  white  loose 
ttowsers  and  stockitigs  att  hi  one«    A  chequerled  red  naadras  ufNin 
Ms  head,  and  his  shirt  eeilar  open  witboWt  a  cravat.    His  hair  wiu^ 
melancholy  and  trdubled^    8e(isve  hha  atood  a  little  round  table, 
with  some  books,  at  the  foot  of  which  lay,  in  Conftision  upon  the 
carpet,  a  heap  of  those  which  hejiad  already  perused,  and  at  the 
foot  of  the  spfa,  facing  him,  was  suspended  a  portriut  of  the  Em- 
press Marie  Louise,  with  h^r  son  in  herartnr.    In  front  of  thefire^ 
place  stood  Las  Cases  with  his  arms  folded  over  his  b^ebsC,  and 
some  papers  in  one  of  his  handsl   Of  all  the  Ibf  oier  magiftiBceace  of 
tfte  once  mighty  emperor  of  France,  nothing  was  present  cKcept  a 
auperb  wa^h^hand-  stand,  eoicntaiiiing  asdver  basing  and  water-jugiof 
the  same  metal,  in  the  left  hand  comer."    Vol.  F.  40. 

Of  the  estimate  which  the  fallen  £n)peroir  formed  of  his 
own  conduct,  we  have  frequent  opportunities  of  judgidg. 
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**  *  Nothing  has  been  more  sinple  than  my  elevation.  It  was'  not 
the  result  of  intrigue  or  crime.  It  was  owing  to  the  peculiar  cir. 
cumstances  of  the  times,  and  because  I  fought  successfully  against 
the  enemies  of  my  country.  What  is  most  extraordiaary,  and  I 
believe  unparalleled  in  history,  is ;  that  I  rose  from  being  a  private 
person  to  the  astonishing  height  of  power  I  possessed,  without 
having  committed  a  single  crime  to  obtain  it.  If  I  were  on  my 
death-bedy  I  could  make  the  same  declaration/  ''   Vol.  I*  P.  250. 

Again,  **  I  never  committed  a  crime  in  all  my  political 
career."  ''  At  my  last  hour,  I  ean  assert  that  there  never 
has  been  a  man  who  has  arrived  at  the  pitch  of  power 
to  which  I  have  done,  (these  particles  are  Mr.  O'Meara's 
property)  without  having  been  sulKed  by  crimes,  except 
myself.'  Again  '^my  elevation  was  unparalleled,  because 
unaccompanied  with  crime."  "  The  fact  is,  I  not  only  never 
committed  any  crimes,  but  I  never  even  thought  of  doing 


so." 


We  do  not  believe  that  Bonaparte  was  a  man  of  blood ; 
bat  there  is  a  cold  ambition  (and  it  is  thus  he  designates  his 
own)  which  holds  human  Kfe  still  cheaper  when  a  favourite 
object  is  to  be  compassed,  than  it  is  held  even  by  the  fury  of 
the  most  savage  tyranny.  If  it  be  a  crime  to  sport  with  the 
exiAtenee  of  our  fellow-creatures  for  our  own  pleasurot  and 
the  extent  of  criminality  is  in  some  degree  to  be  measured 
by  the  evil  which-  it  causes,  the  waste  of  life  occasioned  by 
the  insane  brutality  of  a  Nero  and  a  Caligula  is  as  a  graia 
of  dust,  compared  to  that  upon  which  the  throne  of  Bona* 
parte  was  reared  and  supported.  Without  inquiring  into 
the  truth  of  more  atrocious  accusations,  many  of  which  we 
really  disbelieve,  we  should  imagine  that  in  the  hour  of 
calamity  that  pillow  could  not  be  completely  tbomless,  upon 
which  the  head  of  him  was  placed,  who  enacted  the  after 
tr^edy  of  Jaffa,  who  signed  the  Due  d'Engbien's  death  war- 
rant, and  who  carried  fire  and  sword  among  die  unoffending 
Spaniards. 

Whether  bis  pillow  indeed  always  wa^  so  smooth  as  he 
asserted,  the  following  accidental  words  may  enable  us  to 
determjine  more  accurately  perhaps  than  the  set  speeches  got 
up  to  impo«(e  upou  tbeyr  recorder.^ 

"  At  night  Napoleon  sent  for  me,  and  complained  of  severe  head- 
ache He  was  sitting  in  his  bed-room,  with  only  a  wood  fire  bum- 
ug,  the  flames  of  which,  alternately  blazing  and  sinking,  gave  at 
moments  a  most  singular  and  noelancholy  expression  to  his  coun- 
tenance, as  he  sat  opposite  to  it  with  his  hands  crossed  upon  Ms 
Imeesi  probably  reflecting  upon  his  fbrlorn  condition.     Afler  a 
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moment's  pBxise,  **^  Dottoret  said  he,  **p(dete,dar  oualcoia  ajar 
dormire  un  uomo  che  non  puoie  f  This  is  beyona  your  art.  I 
have  been  trying  in  vain  to  procure  a  little  rest.'*    Vol.  I.  P.  112. 

**  Not  so  sick,  my  Lord, 
As  she  is  troubled  with  thick-coming  fancies. 
That  keep  her  from  her  rest. 

Cure  her  of  that : 
Canst  thou  not  minister  to  a  mind  diseased, 
Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow, 
Kase  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain ; 
And  with  some  sweet  oblivious  antidote 
Cleanse  the  foul  bosom  of  that  perilous  stuffy 
Which  weighs  upon  the  heart  i 
Therein  the  patient 
Must  minister  to  himself 

The  views  of  religion  which  Bonaparte  entertained  are  to 
us  no  small  objects  of  cariosity  ;  and  we  will  give  as  much 
as  we  can  collect  of  them. 

«  I  observed,  that  in  England  there  were  different  opinionB 
about  his  faith ;  that  some  had  latterly  supposed  him  to  be  a  Koman 
Catholic.  *  Ebbetie,'  replied  he.  *  Credo  tutto  quel  che  crede  la 
chiesa.'  "    Vol.  I.  P.  197. 

.  **  There  are  so  many  different  religions/'  continued  he,  '*  or 
modifications  of  them,  that  it  is  difficult  to  know  which  to  choose. 
If  one  religion  had  existed  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  I 
should  think  that  to  be  the  true  one.  As  it  is,  I  am  of  opinion  that 
every  person  ought  to  continue  in  the  religion  in  which  he  was 
brought  up ;  in  that  of  his  fathers.  What  are  you  ?"  '*  A  protes- 
tant,"  I  replied.  **  Was  your  father  so?"  I  said,  «  Yes." '*  Then 
eontinue  in  that  belief."    Ibid.  197. 

*'  He  afterwards  spoke  about  funeral  rites,  and  added,  that 
when  he  died,  he  would  wish  that  his  body  might  be  burned, 
'  It  is  the  best  mode,'  said  he,  *  as  then  the  corpse  does  not  pro- 
duce any  inconvenience ;  and  as  to  the  resurrection,  that  must  be 
accompushed  by  a  miracle,  and  it  is  easy  to  the  being  who  has  it 
in  his  power  to  perform  such  a  miracle  as  bringing  the  remains  of 
the  bodies  together,  to  also  form  again  the  ashes  of  the  dead/  " 
Vol.  I.  P.  277. 

**  He  was  reading  a  little  book,  which  I  perceived  to  be  a 
French  New  Testament.  I  could  not  help  observing  to  him  that 
many  people  would  not  believe  that  he  would  read  sudi  a  book,  as 
it  had  been  asserted  and  credited  by  some  that  he  was  an  unbe- 
liever. Napoleon  laughed  and  replied,  *  dependant  ce  n*est  pae 
wuu  Je  stde  loin  d^itre  AthSe^'  (Nevertheless  it  is  not  true.  I 
am  far  from  being  an  Atheist.)  In  spite  of  all  the  iniquities  and 
firauds  of  the  teachers  of  religion  who  are  eternally  preaching  up 
that  their  kingdom  is  not  of  &k  worldf  and  yet  seize  every  thing 
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which  they  can  lay  their  hands  upout  from  the  time  that  I  arrived 
at  the  head  of  the  goremment,  I  did  every  thing  in  my  power  to 
re-establish  religion.  But  I  wished  to  render  it  the  foundation 
and  prop  of  morality  and  good  principles,  and  not  d  prendre  J^etsor 
of  the  human  laws.  Man  has  need  of  something  wonderful.  It 
18  better  for  him  to  seek  it  in  religion  than  in  M"*  le  Normand  ** 
Moreover^  religion  is  a  great  consolation  and  resource  to  those 
who  possess  it,  and  no  man  can  pronounce  what  he  will  do  in  his 
last  moments."    Vol.  I.  P.  444«« 

But  the  fullest  explanation  is  that  which  he  affords  of  his 
alleged  conversion  to  Mahometanism :  and  the  tone  of  iavor- 
dage  in  which  he  speaks,  leaves  us  no  doubt  of  the  precise 
nature  of  his  religion. 

'<  The  doctor  (Warden)  has  said/'  continued  he, ''  that  I  turned 
Mahometan  in  Egypt.     Now  it  is  not  the  case.     I  never  followed 
any  of  the  tenets  of  that  religion.    I  never  prayed  in  the  mosques. 
I  never  abstained  from  wine,  or  was  circumcised,  neither  did.  I 
ever  profess  it.    I  said  merely  that  we  were  the  friends  of  the 
Mussulmen,  and  that  I  respected  Mahomet  their  prophet,  which 
was  true ;  I  respect  him  now.    I  wanted  to  make  the  Imans  cause 
prayers  to  be  offered  up  in  the  mosques  for  me,  in  order  to  make 
the  ^people  respect  me  still  more  than  they  actually  did,  and  obey 
me  more  readily.     The  Imans  replied,  that  there  was  a  great  ob- 
stacle, because  their  prophet*in  the  Koran  had  inculcated  to  them 
that  they  were  not  to  obey,  respect,  or  hold  faith  with  infidels, 
aod  that  I  came  under  that  denombation.    I  then  desired  them 
to  hold  a  consultation,  and  see  what  was  necessary  to  be  done  in 
order  to  become  a  Mussulman,  as  some  of  their  tenets  could  not 
be  practised  by  us.    That  as  to  circumcision,  God  had  made  us 
unfit  for  that.    That  with  respect  to  drinking  wine,  we  were  poor 
cold  people,  inhabitants  of  the  north,  who  could  not  exist  with- 
out it.    Therefore  that  we  could  neither  circumcise  nor  abstain 
fi^m  wine.      They  consulted  together  accordingly,  and  in  about 
three  weeks  issued  a  Fetham,  declaring  that  circumcision  might 
he  omitted,  because  it  was  merely  a  profession ;  that  as  to  drink* 
ing  wine,  it  might  be  drunk  by  Mussulmen,  but  that  those  who 
drank  it,  would  not  go  tp  paradise,  but  to  hell.     1  replied  that  this 
would  not  do ;  that  we  had  no  occasion  to  make  ourselves  Mussul- 
men in  order  to  go  to  hell,  that  there  were  many  wavs  of  getting 
there  without  coming  to  Egypt,  and  desired  them  to  hold  another 
consnltation.    WeU,  after  deliberating  and  battling  together  for  I 
believe  three  months,  they  finally  decided  that  a  man  might  be-* 
come  a  Mussulman,  and  neither  circumcise,  nor  abstain  from 
wine;  but  that  in  proportion  to  the  wine  drunk,  some  good  works 
must  be  done.    I  then  told  them  that  we  were  all  Mussulmen 
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and  friends  of  the  prophet,  which  they  readily  believed,  as  the 
French  soldiers  never  went  to  church,  and  had  no  priests  with 
them.  For  you  must  know  that  during  the  revolution,  there  was  no 
religion  whatever  in  the  French  army."     Vol.  I.  P.  4fS6. 

Hifl  fatalism  is  openly  avowed  more  than  once.  "  Year 
great  successes/'  he  says  to  O'Meara,  speaking  of  the  Eng- 
lish,/^ which  are  indeed  almost  incredible,  and  to  which  ac- 
cident, and,  perhaps,  destiny  have  macb  contribnted."  And 
again  of  Waterloo,  **  Every  thing  was  mine,  I  may  say,  but 
aecident  and  destiny  decided  it  otherwise."  And  yet  more 
strongly  below; 

**  That  governor/*  added  he,  *^  has  closed  up  the  path  whidi 
led  to  the  company's  gardens,  where  I  used  to  walk  sometimes,  as 
it  is  the  only  spot  sheltered  from  the  'oento  agro,  which  I  suppose 
he  thought  was  too  great  an  indulgence,  *  Son  certo  che  ha  qual^ 
(^  caUiva  oggetto  in  vista.^  *But  I  do  not  give  myself  any  un- 
easiness about  it,  ais  when  a  iiian's  time  is  come,  he  must  go.'  I 
took  the, liberty  of  asking  if  he  was  a  predtetinarian.  *  Sicnro^* 
replied  Napoleon,  <  as  much  so  as  the  Turks  are.  I  have  b^en 
alw^s  6o»  When  destiny  will»;  it  must  be  obeyed,V  (Q,uandQ  to 
vuole  ildestino,  bisogna  ubbedlrt.  )*'    Voh  I.  P.  199. 

He  spoke  with  freedom  of  mo&t  of  his  contemporariesi. 

Bat  sometimes,  be  was  reluctant  to  nafiie  the  Dake  of  Wei« 

JingtotQ.    Waiiddn  observed  that  all  Eorofie  was  very  anxioo^ 

to  lui^w  his  opinion  concerning  the  Duke.    To  this  he  made 

no  reply 

*^  <  If  yoa  had  lost  the  batde  of  Waterloo,' continued  he^  <  what 
a  stata  would  England  have  be^n  ia?  The  flower  of  your  ydUtb 
would  liave  been  destroyed ;  for  not  a  man^  not  even  Lord  Web^ 
liagton,  would  have  escaped.'  I  observed  here  that  Lord  Wetiing^ 
ton  had  determined  never  to  leave  the  fieki  alive..  Napoleon  ce*- 
plied,  *  he  could  not  retreat*  He  w^lA  have  been  destroyed  wicli 
his  army,  if  instead  of  the  Pr^ssian^,  Grouchy  had  come  up.'  I 
asked  him  if  he  had  not  believed*  for  somis  time  that^  the  JVussians 
who  had  shewn  themselves^  were  a  part  of  Grouchy's:cor^»  He 
replied,  *  certainly ;.  and  I  can  now  scarcely  comprehend*  wlvy  it 
was  a  Prussian  division  and  not  that  of  Grouchy.'  I  then^  tookitbe 
liberty  of  asking  whether^  if  neither  G>rouohy  nor  the  Prussians  had 
arrived,  it  would  not  have  bden  a  drawn  baKtle.  Nap^onaii>> 
swered,  ^  the  Engli^*  army  would  have  been  destroyed.  They 
were  defeated- at  mid-day^  But  accident^  or  more  likely  destiny^ 
df9;cided  that  Lord  Wellington  should  gain  it.  I  could  scarcely 
believe  that  he  would  have  given  me  ba^e ;  because  if  he  had  re. 
treated  to  Antwerp,  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  I  must  have  been 
overwhelmed  by  the  armies  of  three  or  four  hundred  thousand  men 
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that  w&t9  eemii^  against  me«  By  giving  me  batUej  tliere  waa  a 
chance  for  me.  It  wna  the  greatest  folly  to  disunite  the  Englisk 
and  Prussian  armies.  They  ought  to  have  been  united ;  and  I 
cannot  conceive  the  reason  of  their  separation.  It  was  folly  in 
Wellington  to  give  me*  battle  in  a  place,  where,  if  defeated,  all 
must  have  been  l<i8t,  for  he  could  not  retreat.  There  was  a  wood 
Id  his  tear,  and  but  one  road  to  gain  it.  He  would  have  been  de- 
stroyed. Moreover,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  surprised  by  me. 
This  was  ft  gceait  fiuilt«  He  ought  te  have  been  encamped  from 
the  beginmngof  June,  as  be  must  have  known. that  I  intended  to 
attack  him.  He  might  have  lost  everything.  But  hehasbeea 
frrtaaate ;  bia  diesliny  has  prevailed ;  and  every  thing,  be  did  will 
aeet  vilb  a^dauscu'' '    YoL  L  P.  174^ 

I{^  it  Botbeeu.fDr  the  imhecility  of  Grouchy,  he  observed 
again,  I  t^fiouldba^e  gained  that  day.  Yet  after  decrying  In 
tme.othef  plafiea:Uie  plea  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo  as  emineotly 
thfeetive^  be  admitted  that  the  English,  to  find  Wellingtoa'a 

aaal  as  a  general'  in  their  owp  nation,  most  go  baek  to 
iirlboroug^h !  and  still  more  strongly,  **'  that  ail  generals 
wese  liable  to  err,  and  that  whoever  committed  the  least 
number  of  faults  should  be  esteemed  the  greatest,  and  that 
he  (Wellington)  had  committed  them  as  seldom  as  most 
others."  ^ 

We  have  seen  no  account  of  the  Russian  campaign  so 
vivid  and  picturesque  as  th^t  whiqh  Mr.  O'Meara  assigns  to 
BpnapsM'te:  but  surely  it  is  too  long  to  have  been  remembeced 
as  part  of  a  cb^Yersation• 

<<  I  asked  to  what  he  principally  attributed  his  failure  of  that 
eicpedition.  *  To  the  cold,  the  premature  cold,  and  the  burning 
of  Moscow,'  replied  Napoleon,  *  I  was  a  few  days  too  late — I  had 
made  a. calculation  of  the  weather  for  Bfty  years  before,  and  the 
extreme  cold  had  never  commenced  UDtil  about  the  20th  of  De- 
cember, twenty  days  later  than  it  began  this  time.  While  I  was  at 
Moscow,  the  cold  was  at  three  of  the  thermometer,  and  was  such 
as  the  French  could  with,  pleasure  bear;  but  on  the  march)  the 
thermometer  sunk  eighteen  degrees,  and  consequently  nearly  all 
the  horses  perished.  In  one  night  I  lost  thirty  thousand.  The 
artQIery,  of  which  I  had  five  hundred  pieces,  was  in  a  great 
ma^sure,  obliged  to  be  abandoned ;  neither  ammunition  nor  pro- 
visionsxould  be  carried.  We-  could  not  make  a  reconnaissance,  or 
send  out  ap  advance  of  men  on  horsebaok  to  discover  the  way, 
through  the  want  of  horses^  Tlie<  soldiers  lost  their  spirits,  fell 
i^tO;  confusion,  and  lost  their  senses.  The  most  trifling  thing 
al^nned  them.  Four  or  five  men  were  sufflcieiit  to  frighten  a 
^))^e  battalion*  Instead  of  keeping  together,  tlx^ey  wandered 
abq(|t;iQ^^^fU)^  o.f  fire^    Parties,  when  sej;it  out  on  duty  in  ad- 
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iancey  abandoned  their  posts,  and  went  to  seek  the  means  of 
warming  themselves  in  the  houses.  They  separated  in  all  direc 
tions,  became  helpless,  and  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  enemy,  ^  Others 
lay  down,  fell  asleep,  a  little  blood  came  from  .their  nostrils,  and, 
sleeping,  they  died.  In  this  manner  thousands  perished.  The 
Poles  saved  some  of  their  horses  and  artillery,  but  the  French^ 
and  the  soldiers  of  the  other  nations  I  had  with  me,  were  no  longer 
the  same  men.  In  particular,  the  cavalry  suffered.  Out  of  forty 
thousand,  I  do  not  think  that  three  thousand  were  saved.  Had  it 
not  been  for  that  fire  at  Moscow,  I  should  have^ucceeded/"  Vol.  I. 
P.  191. 

**  *  Two  days  after  our  arrival,  a  fire  was  discovered^  which  at 
first  was  not  supposed  to  be  akrming,  bnt  to  have  b^^n  caused  bj 
the  soldiers  kindling  their  fires  too  near  the  houses,  which  were 
chiefly  of  wood.  I  was  angry  at  this,  and  issued  very  strict  or- 
ders on  the  subject  to  the  commanders  of  regiments  and  others. 
The  next  day  it  had  advanced,  but  still  not  so  as  to  give  serious 
alarm.  However,  afraid  that  it  might  gain  upon  us,  I  went  out 
on  horseback,  and  gave  every  direction  to  extinguish  it.  The 
next  morning  a  violent  wind  arose,  and  the  fire  spread  with  th^ 
greatest  rapidity.  Some  hundred  miscreants,  hired  for  that  pur- 
pose, dispersed  themselves  in  difierent  parts  of  the  town,  and  with 
matches  which  they  concealed  under  their  cloaks,  set  fire  to  aa 
many  houses  to  windward  as  they  could,  which  was  easily  done,  in 
consequence  of  the  combustible  materials  of  which  they  were 
built.  This,  together  with  the  violence  of  the  wind,  rendered  every 
effort  to  extinguish  the  fire  ineffectual.  I  myself  narrowly  escaped 
with  life.  In  order  to  shew  an  example,  I  ventured  into  the 
midst  of  the  flames,  and  had  my  hair  and  eye-brows  singed,  and 
my  clothes  burnt  off  my  back ;  but  it  was  in  vain,  as  they  had  de- 
stroyed most  of  the  pumps,  of  which  there  were  above  a  thousand ; 
out  of  all  these,  I  believe  that  we  could  only  find  one  that  was 
serviceable.  Besides,  the  wretches  that  had  been  hired  by 
Bostopchin,  ri^n  about  in  every  quarter,  disseminating  fire  with 
their  matches;  in  which  they  were  but  too  much  assisted  by 
the  wind.  This  terrible  conflagration  ruined  every  thing.  I  was 
prepared  for  every  thing  but  this.'  It  was  unforeseen,  for  who 
could  have  thought  that  a  nation  would  have  set  its  capital  on 
fire  ?  The  inhabitants  themselves,  however,  did  all  they  could  to 
extinguish  it,  and  sever^  of  them  perished  in  their  endeavours. 
They  also  brought  before  us  numbers  of  the  incendiaries  with  their 
matches,  as  amidst  such  a  popolazzo  we  never  could  have  dis- 
covered  them  ourselves.  I  caused  about  two  hundred  of  these 
wretches  to  be  shot.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  fatal  fire»  I  had 
every  thing  my  army  wanted  ^  excellent  winter  quarters ;  stores 
of  all  kinds  were  in  plenty ;  and  the  next  year  would  have  decided 
it.  Alexander  would  have  made  peace,  or  I  would  have  been  in 
Petersburgh.*  I  asked  if  he  thought  that  he  could  entirely  sub- 
due Russia.    *  No,*  replied  Napole<Ki ;  *  but  I  would  hare  caused 
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:to  naile^ch  !a  p^kn  tt  smtei  the  interests  of  Rmnce.  t 
«pttg  five  da^s  too  iate  in  quHtmg  Mttseow,  Several  of  the  gene* 
ffala,'  conrtiniied  he,  *  were  burnt  out  of  their  beds.  I  mpelf  re- 
stiaiiied  in  the  Kremlm  ^  until  surrounded  with  flames.  The  fire 
idvancedy  seised  the  Clunese  and  Indm  warehouses,  and  several 
^Mtes  of  oil  and  spints,  which  burst  forth  in  flames  and  over* 
vhelned  every  thing.  I  then  retired  to  a  country  house  of  th6 
emperor  Alexander's,  distant  about  a  league  from  Moscow,  and 
you  nmy  figure  to  yourself  the  intensity  of  the  fire,  when  I  tell 
you,  that  you  could  sdircely  bear  your  hands  upon  the  walls  or  th6 
windows  on  the  side  next  to  Moscow,  in  consequence  of  their 
Iteated  state.  It  was  the  spectacle  of  a  sea  and  billows  of  fire,  a 
sky  and  clouds  bf  flame ;  mountains  of  red  rolling  flames,  like  im« 
mense  waves  of  the  sea,  alternately  bursting  forth  and  elevating 
themselves  to  skies  of  fire,  and  then  sinkinginto  the  ocean  of  fl^me 
below*  Oh,  it  was  the  most  grand,  the  most  sublime,  and  the 
most  terrific  sight  the  world  ever  beheld ! !  Attons  Docteur*  '*\ 
Vol.  I.  P»  194. 

But  it  ^8  time  to  pauses  to  quote  from  these  yolumea 
would  be  an  endless  task :  and  indeed  we  scarcely  know  how  ^ 
tD  justice  to  select  oAe  page  in  preference  to  another.  On 
all  there  rests  on^  single  indelible  stamp ;  and  the  opinion 
which  We  have  formed  both  of  the  subject  and  of  the  writer  , 
would  find  ample  confirmation,  if  we  cited  at  hazard,  or  even 
if  ire  peraodttei  Mr.  O'Meara  to  cite  for  us  himself. 


Art.  VII.  The  Works  of  the  Right  HonourcAle  Sir  Charles 
Hanhury  Williaihs,  K.B.  Ambassador  to  the  Courts  of 
Russia,  Saxony,  iic.  From  the  Originals  in  the  Posses- 
sion  of  his  Grandson  the  Right  Hon,  the  Earl  of  Essex: 
with  Notes  hy  Horace  Watpole,  Earl  of  Orford.  3  vols, 
crown  8vo.    11.  lls.ed.    Jeflery.    1822. 

^*  Mr.  JMffbrt,  Editor  of  Sib  CHAftLss  Hanburt  Williams'! 
Works,  which  profess  to  have. been  published  by  him  *  from  the 
Originals  in  the  Possession  of  the  Earl  of  Essex  and  others,' 
iaforms  the  public  that  he  is  called  upon  by  the  Earl  of  Essex,  te 


•  *  **  General  Ooorgaad  iofarmed  me,  that  daring  the  conflagrationf  great  num- 
bers ci  crows  (which  are  in  myriads  at  Moscow)  perched  in  0ocks  npon  the  towerl 
of  the  Kretntin,  rn>m  whence  they  frequently  descended  and  hovered  round  the 
Fieadi  s^tdien,  flapping  their  wings  and  screaming,  as  if  menacing  tliem  with  the 
4estr«cii(»fl  that  ibiluw^.  He  added,  that  the  truopt  w^re  dispirited  from  thii^ 
wbi^  they  conceived  to  be  a  bad  omen." 
f**  Tins  11^  Kapoleott^s  general  expression  whim  he  wbhed  m&  to  retire." 

K 
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declare  that  the  work  W8$  never  fiubmitted  to  his  inspection  pi^ 
Tious  to  its  publication,  and  contains  several  exceptionable  PoemB 
and  Productions,  which,  though  formerly  printed  and  ascribed  to 
Sir  Charles  Hanbury  Williams,  n^ver  formed  part  of  the  originals 
in  the  possession  of  the  Earl'  of  Essex,  and  were  not  communicated 
in  any  way  whatever  by  Lord  Essex  to  Mr.  JefFery.  Mr:  Jeffery 
further  adds,  that  he  did  not  receive  any  public&tion  from  Lord 
Holland  but  in  prose,  consisting  of  some  letters  written  by  Horace 
Walpole,  and  two  or  three  letters  addressed  to  Sir  Charles  Han- 
bury Williams  from  the  first  Lord  Holland.'' 

It  is  but  fair  that  this  advertisement  (which  we  transcribe 
from  the  Morning  Herald,  of  June  21,)  shoald  accompany 
any  notice,  however  brief,  which  may  be  made  of  the  pab- 
lioation  to  which  it  refers.     Every  body  must  deeply  sym- 
pathize with  the  virtuous  indignation  which   the  Earl  of 
Essex  and  Lord  Holland  express  in  it.     It  is  scarcely  to 
be  tolerated  that  these  two  chaste  and  pious  Noblemen 
should  be  offered  to  the  public,  by  the  artifice  of  a.pnlfing 
bookseller,  as  the  patrons  of  obscenity  and  blasphemy :  and 
we  can  only  account  for  the  extraordinary  audacity  of  tho 
imposition  attempted,  when  we  observe  that  Mr.  Jeffery 
hais  reprinted  in  these  volumes,  a  parody  on  the  Te  Deum, 
-which  probably  suggested  to  Mr.  Hone  those  religious  jeux 
d'esprity  which  the  two  Noble  Lords,  among  others,  thought 
deserving  of  legal  support  and  pecuniary  reward.     One  word 
only  as  to  Mr.  Jeffery  himself.     In  his  title  page,  he  does 
not  profess,  as  he  dots  profess  in  his  sabsequent  advertise- 
ment,  to  publish   from  originals   in  the  possession  of  the 
Earl  of  Esi^ex  and  others.    So  he  has  not  only  been  guilty 
of  a  fraud  in  the  first  instance ;  but  he  has  also  made  a  false 
statement  relative  to  this  fraud,  when  called  upon  to  clear 
the  characters  which  were  aspersed  by  it. 
*    Of  Sir  Charles  Hanbnry  Williams  and  his  writings,  we 
cannot  be  expected  to  say  much.     He  was  what  is  called  a 
man  of  the  world,    with  volatile  spirits  and  a  ready  pen, 
both  of  which  were  perpetually  employed  in  party  lampoons 
and  ners  de  societi.    His  life  was  principally  spent  in  foreign 
missions,  ^and  was  terminated,  after  manifest  derangement, 
by  his  own  hand  in  1759,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age.     It 
must  have  been  a   much  easier  matter  to  acquire  credit 
for  wit  in  the  reigns  of  the  two  first  Georges  than  it  is 
at  present ;  for,  in  the  six  hundred  pages  of  which  these 
.  volumes  consist,  we  can  scarcely  discover  balf-a-dozen  Bqoibs 
which  have  point  enough  to  entitle  them  to  a  nook  in  the 
Poet's  Comer  of  a  Magazine.    Their  dullness  is  flavored 
with  a  copious  infusion  of  the  lowest  and  most  offensive 
grossness;  with  Hn^s,  which  even, the  avarice  of  an  unprin- 
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cipled  pnblisher,  19  afraid  to  print  at  length ;  which  to  Pa- 
trician ears  sound  ''  exceptionable ;"  and  which,  licentious  as 
the  press  undoubtedly  is  at  present,  we  confidently  believe, 
are  not  likely  to  be  perused  out  of  the  precincts  of  a  brothel  i 

^*  Cum  verbis  nudum  olido  stans 
Fornice  mancipium  quibus  abslinet.'' 

We  shall  content  ourselves,  as  may  be  supposed,  with 
very  few  extracts.  The  Ambassador's  account  of  the  Court 
of  Saxony,  addressed  as  a  letter  to  a  private  friend^  is  said 
to  be  '*  no  unfavorable  specimen  of  his  correspondence,'*  as 
it  is  **  less  disfigured  by  indecencies,"  than  many  of  his  epis- 
tolary compositions^  The  abominations  of  this  detestable 
court,  must^  however,  have  afforded  an  ample  field  for  Sir 
Charles's  peculiar  and  favourite  style.  The  Elector  (King  of 
Poland)  was  more  than  suspected  of  an  incestuous  commerce 
widi  the  Electress  of  Bavaria : 

'*  The  Queen  knew  this,  and  was  furious  about  it.  She  com- 
plained of  it  to  her  confessor,  but  the  good  Jesuit  told  her,  that> 
since  things  were  so,  it  was  much  better  that  the  King's  afFectiona 
should  remain  in  his  own  family,  than  be  fixed  upon  a  stranger^ 
who  might  be  a  Lutheran  and  do  prejudice  to  their  holy  religion  ; 
^d  thus  the  holy  casuist  appeased  her  angry  Majesty/'  Vol.  II* 
p.  2i5. 

The  wife  of  the  Electoral  Prince,  the  King's  eldest  son^ 
made  an  attempt;^n  the  first  day  of  her  marriage,  to  supply 
the  place  of  the  Electress  of  Bavaria  in  the  affections  of  her 
father-in-law.  Yet  the  laws  of  Saxony  at  this  period,  (and 
they  -were  mercilessly  put  in  execution,)  punished  adultery 
with  death. 

The  Electoral  Prince  one  day  at  table,  asked  ^'  whether^ 
tbougb  England  was  an  island,  one  could  not  get  there  by 
land  V^  Count  Bruhl,  the  prime  minister,  who  governed  the 
King,  was  himself  governed  by  his  chere  amie.  His  time 
was  divided  between  his  monarch  and  his  mistress;  and 
whenever  the  King  went  to  mass,  the  Count  went  to  the 
Coantess  Moyenska.  Sir  Charles  kept  well  with  all  parties ; 
for  his  principle  of  legation  was  very  similar  to  Sir  Henry 
Wotton's,  though  expressed  in  more  courtly  terms  :  '*  It  is 
the  duty  of  a  foreign  minister,  after  serving  his  master  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power  and  ability,  to  make  himself  as  agree^ 
able  as  possible  at  the  court  to  which  he  is  sent." 

Tbe  following  letter  is  quite  harmless^  and  strikes  us  as 
more  humourous  than  most  articles  in  these  volumes.  It 
was  written  by  Sir  Charles  to  Mr.  Fox,  in  the  name  of  Mr. 
Gumley,  a  captain  in  Hawley*s  dragoon^;  and  inclosed  a 
translation  from  Ovid : 

Ji  2 


f  J)skA^  Fan; 
**  Since  ycu,  and  Winningtoiiy   fmd  Williams  write  Verset| 
which  every  body  says  are  very  pretty  (though  I  am  told  they  are 
all  stole  out  of  an  author  at  Rome^)  why  should  not  I  try  and  see 
whether  I  cannot  write  some  too. 

**  Now»  there  is  a  Cornet  in  our  Regiment  that  has  got  some  of 
these  authors,  who,  I  believe,  is  the  best  scholar  in  the  world. 
So  I  desired  him,  that  he  would  read  some  of  them  to  me  in 
Snglish,  and  especially  whatever  there  was  in  them  about  love ; 
for  that  you  know  is  my  passion  :  so  he  did  immediately  out  of  a 
book  called  Ovid,  and  I  liked  k  so  well,  that  I  got  him  to  write  ' 
down  the  Sense,  and  from  that  I  have  sent  you  the  inolosed 
Verses.  They  would  have  been^  easy  enough  to  make,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  rhyme.  But  I  am  told  there  was  a  Poet  once  in 
England,  called  Milton,  who  wrote  go6d  verses  without  any  rhyme 
at  all.  So  I  will  rhyme  no  more,  not  I ;  foxt  to  teU  ypu  the  truthi 
it  makes  me  very  melancholy ;  and  Mademoiselle  cannot  imagine 
what  I  am  about.  I  will  write  you  soon  again,  though  I  am  afraid 
our  Cornet  won't  stay  long  in  the  regiment,  for  as  he  is  the  only 
map  in  it  that  understands  Latin,  so  the  superior  officers  a)l  hate 
him,  and  nobody  cares  to  keep  him  company. 

**  I  wish  there  was  any  thing  in  any  of  those  books,  against 
Winnington  or  Williams,  I  would  put  it  into  English  verse ;  for  I 
hfive  not  forgot  the  journey  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  yet.  But  our 
Cornet  is  so  perfect  in  them  all,  that,  without  so  much  as  turning 
them  over,  he  assures  me  there  is  not.  I  wish  you  were  acquainted 
frith  this  Cornet,  he  wbuld  entertain  you  vastly.  He  is  a  charm- 
ing man,  and  tells  delightful  stories ;  but  I  wish  I  could  say,  that 
be  always  stuck  closely  to  the  truth :  we  were  talking  the  other 
4ay  of  a  new  method  tiiat  is  found  out  for  the  better  making  of 
pontoons  and  bridges;  upon  which  the  Cornet  said,  *  that  thQ 
Roman  Emperor,  Julius  Caesar,  built  as  good  aVooden  bridge  over 
the  Rhine  1800  years  ago,  as  ever  was  built  beJbre  or  since.'  l3pon 
which  we  all  asked  him,  hqw  he  could  say  that  Julius  Caesar  was  a 
Roman  Emperor,  when  it  was  a  thing  very  well  known,  that  h^ 
reigned  here  in  England,  and  actually  built  the  Tower  of  London, 
which  several  of  our  officers,  who  falid  been  formerly  upon  the 
Tower  Guard,  said  they  knew  to  be  fact,  by  God,  and  upon  their 
honours.  y. 

•  **  Every  thing  here  goes  on  prosperously-^our  men  are  in  high 
spirits,  and  do  not  seem  to  fear  any  thing.  If  you  hear  any  thing 
of  the  Spaniards  being  landed,  pray  send  fne  word. 

**  Every  thing  is  in  great  plenty  here,  except  hay,  corny  and 
•Uav  ;  SQ  that  this  campaign  may  prove  fatal  to  the  horse. 

"  I  am,  dear  Fox, 

**  Your  noost  ohedient^Servant, 

«  From  the  Ctmp  nearth&Ihme§^  VoL  U.  p.  ML 


TUb,  a$  fur  as  we  cm  dtecorer,  is  tbe  eboiiseftt  ^»0ciiiieii 
of  the  **  lively  acuteness  of  talents/'  the  "  elecance  of  man^ 
ners^"  and  the  **  incessant  gaiety  of  heart,-  which  **  en- 
deared"  Sir  Charles  Hanbiiry  Williams,  as  his  present  pnb* 
lisher  informs  us,  to  tbe  most  **  eminent  men"  of  his  time. 
The  reputation  of  a  great  wit  is  somewhat  like  that  of  a  great 
beauty.  It  stands  higher  With  contemporaries  than  with 
posterity:  and  the  bitterest  hardship  which  can  occur  to 
those  Who  live  merely  for  their  day,  is  to  be  dragged  back 
again  into  notice,  when  that  day  (ahd  every  dog,  male  or 
female,  has  its  own)  is  completely  gone  by. 
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Wb  are  not  particularly  fond  of  the  prevalent  modern  divi- 
nity which  turns  religion  into  a  royai  game  of  goose ;  and 
endeavours  to  surprise  grown-up  children  into  Christianity, 
much  after  the  same  manner,  and  by  the  same  ingenious 
toys,  as  are  used  to  cheat  the  less  adult  into  the  pence  and 
multiplication  tables.  The  knowledge  of  God  and  of  our 
duty,  is  surely  not  so  bitter  and  unpalatable,  that  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  vnrap  it  up  in  some  mawkish  syrup,  as  a  vehicle, 
which  shall  disguise  its  taster  and  it  is  rather  an  affront  to 
the  good  sense  and  good  taste  of  the  times  in  which  we  live, 
to  pre-suppose  that  the  matters  which  concern  our  eternal 
interests,  must,  if  we  would  have  them  received,  be  care- 
fully infolded  in  a  temporal  envelope,  A  sign-post  is  a 
mighty  comfortable  sort  of  guide,  but  it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  append  it  to  a  steeple ;  and  we  should  be  as  little  satisfied 
by  being  ushered  into  a  Church,  when  appearances  taaght 
tis  to  expect  a  Tavern,  as  we  are  when  we  find  a  Treatise  on 
Theology  sailing  under  the  false  colours  of  a  Tale  of  Imagi- 
nation; 

Nerertheless  ete  the  fkshion  s)ets  that'  way,  it  is  as  well 
tb  hav^  our  share  of  the  tide  while  it  is  Sowing :  and  though' 
in  sy>berer  days*  we"  should  have  objected  to  the  system  upon 
which  the  volume  before  us  is' composed,  (for' every' body 
kno'Ws  the  fatb  of  wbrks  of  invention  pertiniaciously  built' 
xipon  system,)  yet  as' it  is,  we  are  well  pleased  to  find  that 
a  Religious  Romance  can  be  published,  which  does  not  in- 
ctilcate  doctrines  hostile  to  the  Established  Church,  nor  dili- 
gently sow' Sectarianism,  while  it  affects  to  be  directed  to 
mmemeot.  "ikUk  publication,  on  the  Qpntrarjf^.  is  undap-i 
tiken  as  a  eorrective  of  Fanaticism.    Its  author  is  well 
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grounded  in  the  controversies  of  the  day;  and  his  views  of 
them  (if  his  be  the  correct  gender,  and  of  this  we  feel  great 
misgiving,)  are  eminently  correct.  We  think  him  a  more 
skilfal  Divine  than  Novelist :  and  we  shall  be  better  satis* 
fied  to  find  him  writing,  on  some  fatnre  occasion,  on  sub- 
jects which  mast  have  occtipied  his  attention  deeply,  in  a 
form  which  we  consider  more  legitimately  adapted  to  their 
discussion. 

Dr.  Freeman,  the  rector  of  a  very  populous  parish  in  a 
large  mercantile  town,  is  described  as  a  conscientious  cler- 
gyman, warmly  attached,  upon  conviction,  to  the  principles 
of  the  Established  Church ;  and  animated  by  a  cheerful  and 
active  piety.  He  is  thrown  into  a  variety  of  professional 
situations  in  the  progress  of  this  volume,  and  placed  in  con- 
tact with  almost  every  class  of  enemy,  open  or  concealed* 
In  the  first  instance  with  a  Deist*  whom  he  awakens  to 
Christianity.  Then  with  a  Youth,  fresh  from  College,  whose 
evenings  had  been  **  passed  in  the  assemblies  of  those  who 
denominated  themselves  '  Elect ;'  at  which  it  was  usual  not 
only  to  furnish  the  guests  with  tea,  but  to  serve  each  at  the 
same  time  with  a  Bible."  Next  in  chasing  a  raving  Cal- 
vinist  from  a  death-bed  :  and  afterwards  in  unravelling  the  so- 
phistical web  into  which  an  Unitarian  had  twisted  himself. 
But  a  scene  of  which  we  wish  our  limits  permitted  us  to 
transcribe  the  greater  part  is  given  under  the  title  of  **  the 
Clerical  Conference."  Dr.  Freeman,  while  sitting  with  his 
Curate,  Mr.  Deacon,  over  the  carnal  abomination  of  a  chess- 
board, is  visited  by  a  neighbouring  Clergyman,  attended  by 
two  itinerant  divines,  and  two  respectable  laymen,  to  re- 
quest the  use  of  his  pulpit  for  the  Missionary  Society,  and 
for  tlie  Society  for  the  Conversion  of  the  Jews.  The  Doctor 
freely  states  his  objections  to  both  these  Societies ;  and  he 
thus  rebuts  the  charge  that  he  does  not  preach  the  Gospel^ 
because  he  does  not  assume  the  title  of  **  Evangelical :" 

*'  Though  it  is  t^ue  we  do  not  arrogate  to  ourselves  such  a  title> 
yiet  we  profess  to  be  no  other  in  word  and  deed  than  evangelical^ 
and,  perhaps,  we  are  more  justly  entitled  to  it  by  our  humility^  than 
others  are  by  their  high-blown  pretensions.  Pardon  me,  I  mean 
no  offence,  I  mean  nothing  personal ;  but  I  confess  it  is  with  dif- 
ficulty that  I  can  restrain  my  feelings,  when  I  find  people  by  their 
professions  lowering  us,  that  they  may  rise  the  higher  themselves ; 
which  I  consider  they  do,  who  presume  upon  such  distinctions, 
while  they  withhold  them  from  their  brethren.  I  declare,  Sir, 
therQ  is  nothing  that  we  professedly  teach,  either  in  public  or  in 
private,  but  what  we  deduce  from  the  Scriptures;  and  our  exhor« 
tations  unifonnly  spring  from  the  Gospel,  or  from  tome  things 
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▼itdly  conaected  with  ft.  For  mV  own  part,  I  can  iilways  con- 
icientiously  taj  and  think  with  the  Apostle,  ^  woe  be  to  me  if  I 
preach  not  the  Gospel  !*  "    P.  145. 

He  sbews  that  preaching  morality  is  an  essential  part  of 
preaching  the  Gospel,  because  it  is  only  by  faith  and  obe- 
dience jointly  that  we  can  comply  with  the  terms  of  the 
Gospel;  and  he  exposes  the  favourite  subterfuge  to  which 
his  opponent  resorts,  that,  though  an  advocate  of  the  system 
of  Calvin  in  general,  he  does  not  carry  it  quite  to  the  same  ' 
length,  as  that  great  Reformer  did  : 

<'  *  You  are  then.  Gentlemen,  what  I  suspected  you  to  be,'  re- 
plied the  Doctor,  *  that  is,  according  to  modem  phraseology,  mo^ 
derate  Calvinists,    Now,  I  confess,  I  prefer  an  open  and  an  avowed 
enemy  to  one  who  shows  himself  by  halves  to  be  so.     I  do  not 
understand  the  distinction,  nor  can  I  see  how  a  preacher  should 
only  be  a  Calvinist  in  pari,  particularly  when  I  generally  find  that 
it  is  through  fear  of  creating  alarm  that  he  conceals  the  horrors  of 
Calvin's  tenets  from  the  vulgar  eye;  for  however  he  may  keep 
them  out  of  sight,  his  principles  have  the  direct  tendency  to  cling 
to  the  whole.    Besides,  it  is  my  firm  belief,  if  that  great  man  were 
living,  he  would  disown  connection  with  those  who  mutilated  his 
system,    fiut,  indeed,  you  must  yourselves  well  know  that  it  is 
not  easy  to  go  along  with  him  only  to  a  certain  distance,  without 
accompanying  him  to  the  place  he  is  going.     If  he  compels  you 
*  to  go  with  him  one  mile,  you  must  eveu  go  twain/     You  must 
idso  excuse  me,  Gentlemen,  when  I  declare  it  to  be  my  opinion, 
that  the  worst  enemies  which  our  National  Church  has  to  encoun- 
ter, are  to  be  found  amongst  those  professing  to  be  her  sons  i 
amongst  those  who  are  undermining  her  foundations,  under  pre- 
tence of.  a  zeal,  which,  I  think,  outstrips  knowledge ;  amongst  those 
who  arrogantly,  style  themselves  '  evangelieal  ;*  assuming  a  most 
invidious  and  untrue  distinction,  founded  on  the  notion  of  their 
exclusive  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  because  they  preach  the  tenets 
of  Calvin.     These  are  the  foes,  who,  under  disguise  of  relationship, 
breed  dissention  and  promote  civil  wars  in  the  bosom  of  tlie  state 
of  our  Israel ;  for  suqn,  without  breach  of  charity,  I  mus(  esteem 
them.  .  I  quarrel  not  with  open  Seceders  or  Sectarists,  because 
they  differ  in  their  creed  with  me ;  they  are  at  liberty  to  enjoy 
and  to  maintain  their  opinions  equally  with  myself ;  but,  I  own,  I 
feel  indignant,  when  I  perceive  a  part  of  our  own  body  starting 
up  in  direct  opposition  to  the  established  opinions  of  our  Church, 
and  then  throwing  contempt  upon  the  other,  by  designating  them 
as  non-supporters  of  the  Gospel :  which,  by  implication  they  do, 
when  they  exclusively  declare  themselves  to  be  evangelical.' " 
P.  152. 

Dr.  Freeman's  next  visit  is  to  a  Lunatic  Asylum,  into  which 
the  daughter  of  a  friend  has  been  driven  by  fanatical  eJ^cits- 
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ment;  and  ujafbrtunately.  pmr  own  expe¥ieDC&  eDa]ble&  ua^. 
fi^Iy;  to  absent  to  ^  trath  of  the  pictare  which  i&  here,  drawn. 
Tne  scene  following  is  in  a  fighter  style.  The  Hon.  Mrs. 
Draymore,  Vice-President  and  Lady  Patroness  of  six  or 
seven  |>}oiis  Societies,  passes  all  her  week-days  in  raising 
subscriptions  for  religious  parposes»  and  all  her  Sundays  in 
rtiDning  away  from  her  parish  Church  to  attend  places  of 
teorship  in  which  she  hears  *'  the  cause  of  God,  of  religion, 
and  of  humanity,  advocated  in  several  Chapels  in  which  have 
been  made  collections  that  would  have  delighted  the  Apostles 
themselves.*^  Mrs.  Draymore's  great  heterodox  objection 
is  liaised  against  the  liturgy,  which  she  thinks  too  long,,  too 
tedious,  too  dry,  and  too  much  wanting-  in  novelty.  **  It  is . 
the  extemporaneous  mode  of  praying,"  says  this  fiur  loTer  of 
impromptu,  **  which^gives  Sectarists  such  an  imm^^se  advan* 
tage  over  the  Establishment*  There  is  something,  in  a  prayer 
uUered  off-hand  that  wins  attention,  and  can  be  better  adapted 
to  the  several,  wants  and  circumstances  of  a  congregation  than 
a  set  form.''  The  Lady,  it  will  be  seen,  had  well  conned 
her- lesson.  But  Dr.  Freeman's  plain  sense  and  obvious  ar- 
guments drive  her  from  the  field. 

'  The  popular  objections  to  receiving  the  Sacrament,  and 
rehearsing  the.  Athanasian  Creed,  are  clearly  and  dispas- 
sionately removed  in  two  succeeding  divisions ;  and  the  last 
opponents  whom  Dr.  Freeman  encounters  are  a  Fatalist  and- 
an  Anabaptist.  In  all  these  instances  the  reasoning  put 
into  the.  Advocate's  mouth  is  simple  and  conclusive :  his  doc« 
trine  is  that  of  the  Church  of  England :  and  bis  manner  such; 
as.those  who  argue  not  to  gain  victory,  but  to  jirodnce  con^ 
wctipQ,  would  do  .well  to  adopt*  Putting  aside  our  original' 
objection  to  the  ground-work  of  this  volume,  we  have  no 
doubt  that  it  will  be  extensively  useful.  Bine  nK>roeco  mid- 
gilt-leaves  will  give  it  a  passport  to  the  hanging-shelves  of 
the  boudoir  and  the  sofa-table  of  the  library:  and  it  will 
be  a  most  salutary  antidote  to  the  copious  draughts  of  Sec- 
tarian sentimentality,  with  which  the  loungers  in  religious, 
light-reading  are  so  fond  of  bemuddling  and  ti^myjstifyinjp 
t)ieir  feelingfi  q^d  their  faculties. 
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Abt.  IX'.  Joutnal  of  a  Visii  to  som€  Parts  of  Ethiopia^, 
Bffi  George  Waddingion,  Esq^  FeUow  of  Trinity,  College, 
Camjbridge,  and  the  Rev*  Barnard  Banbury ^  of  J^suti 
College,  A^M^  F.A.S,  With  Maps  and  other  Engravings* 
4to.    pp.  3iH.    2i.    Murray.     L822. 

Mr*  Wappington's  visit  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  above 
the  second  cataract — a  district  hitherto  unexplored  by  Euro- 
pean travellers — as   Borckhardt,    following^  the    conrse  of 
Bruce,  bad  left  the  immediate  shores  of  the  river  to  the  west, 
and  Ponjcet  to  the  east  of  his  path — was  a  deviation  from  the 
tour  wliicb  he  originally  proposed  to  himself,  on  quitting  hid 
own  coontry.    It  was,  however,  his  fortune  to  reach  Cairo,, 
shortly  after  an  army,  un^er  tiie  command  of  Ismael  Pasha, 
the  younger  son  of  Mohammed  Ali  Pariia,  bad  quitted  that 
city,  on  an  expedition  against  the  petty  kingdoms  of  D6n- 
gola,  Dajr  Sheygya,  Berber,  Shendy  and  Sennaar,  in  pur- 
suance of  a  favourite  and  magnificent  project  of  Mahommed— 
tii0  reduction  under  his  own  dominion  of  all  the  Nilotic  pro- 
vinces from  the  Mediterranean  to  Abyssinia*    The  two  for- 
mer of  the  five  states  which  we  have  enumerated,  Dongola 
and  Dar  Sheygya,  extend  up  the  banks  of  the  Nile^  to  the 
point  where  that  river,  deviating  from  its  regular  course, 
turns  back  to  the  south,  until  it  reaches  the  site  of  the  ol4 
city  of  D6ngoIa,  where  it  again  assuntes  its  northern  direc- 
tion.    Betw^een  the  second  (or  as  Ptolemy  and  other  old 
geographers  name  it,  the  greater)  cataract,  and  the  southern, 
frontiers  of  D6ngola»  li«  the  provinces  of  Batn  £1  Hadjar,. 
Sukkot  and  Mahass ;  the  two  former  of  which  were  visited- 
by  Bui;ckhardt ;  but  at  Tinareh,  a  little  distance  within  the 
Qprtbem  frontier  of  Mahass,  the  course  of  that  enterprising 
^d  lamented  traveller  ceased  to  pursue  the  line  of  the  river; 
of  which,  and  of  the  antiquities  on  its  banks  and  islands,, 
the  animated  and  interesting  volume  before  us  contains  the 
first  narrative  which  has  yet  appeared.    The  circumstance  of 
this,  region  being  in  the  possession  of  the  pasha's  army, 
ofiered:  a.  facility  for  the  very  desirable  object  of  exploring  it, 
ivlMch.had  i^iever.  fallen  within,  the  reach  of  former  travellers ; 
9l|d  which,  might  not  {possibly  recur,  although,  with  all  the 
sidvftut^g^s  thu^  supplied,  the  undertaking  was  one  of  no  in- 
ciQU^ider^Ie  difficiilty.and  danger ;  and  very  great  credit  is* 
WA  ihinfc,  due  to  Mr*  Waddington  and  his  fdlow-travellerg 
fyifr  thei  jvrcwptitvid^.  with  which  they  entered  npon,  and.tba 
8||jirit^fipCW^g^^tb  which  they. p^rscied  it. 
Ae  faithfpl/  na,rrMiya  of  the  progress  of  emjf  ot^serv^^Si 
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throagh  so  new  a  tract  of  conntry^  would  be  valuable  to  all 
who  take  a  warmer  interest  in  researches  of  this  nature  than 
is  possessed  by  the  Pasha's  subjects ;  who^  as  Mr.  Wadding- 
ton  tells  us,  p.  5.  when  offered  **  ten  boats  manned  by  his 
best  soldiers,  and  armed  with  cannon,  to  any  one  who  would 
undertake  to  discover  the  sourcej,  of  the  Nile,  answered,  *  of 
what  M«e  would  it  be  r  "  We  may,  then,  consider  it  particu- 
larly fortunate,  that  such  an  expedition  should  have  fallen  in 
the  way  of  two  gentlemen  of  education  and  character,  of 
whose  fidelity  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  to  whose  unwearied 
zeal  and  acute  observation  every  part  of  the  work  bears 
abundant  testimony.     Their  accuracy,   moreover,   receives 
additional  credit,  from  the  fact  that  tBe  two  travellers  ^*  kept 
separate  journals  during  the  continuance  of  the  expedition ; 
and  both  have  been  consulted   in  the  composition  of  the 
book/'    Preface,  p.  6.    **  The  lot  of  authorship,"  continues 
Mr.  Waddington,  **  has  fallen  only  upon  me ;  and  I  already' 
feel  that  this  is  far  from  being  an  enviable  distinction.''    The 
style  of  iEt  book  of  travels  is,  we  think,  at  all  times,  a  very 
unimportant  consideration.     Perspicuity  and  the  absence  of 
preteosion,  are  the  only  qualities  we  should  be  anxious  to 
exact.     But  the  rage,  which,  of  late  years,  has  possessed 
all  **  gentlemen  travellers,"  of  giving  to  the  public  their  flying 
sketches  through  countries  with  which  it  was  already  per- 
fectly familiar,  has  reduced  the  readers  of  such  unprofitable 
volumes  to  look  for  the  graces  of  diction,  in  the  absence  of 
all  other    conceivable    merits.      An   expedition,    however,' 
amongst  the  warriors  of  Dongola  (one  of  whom  goggles  dis- 
may on  us,  in  the  scarcely  semi-human  portrait  which  dis- 
figures the  frontispie'ce)  is  a  widely  difierent  matter  from  a 
summer  trip  over  the  Simplon  ;   and  few  readers  of  this 
volume  will  take  it  up  with  any  fastidious  scruples  as  to  the 
lianguage  which  may  chance  to  be  employed  in  it.     We 
c'annot,  however,  say  "  Ornari  res  ipsa  negatJ'^    The  style, 
i^s,  indeed,  we  were  prepared  to  expect,  from  Mr.  W.'s  re- 
putation as  a  classical  scholar,  in  the  University  of  which  he 
is  a  distinguished  member,  is  uniformly  clear,  manly,  and 
unaflfected ;  and,  if  we  were  called  upon  shortly  to  charac- 
terise our  author's  general  manner  of  telling  his  story,  we 
should  be  disposed  to  say  that  it  possesses  a  more  than 
ordinary  portion  of  that  peculiar  tact,  which  is  the  property 
only  of  tasteful  and  cultivated  minds,  and  which  knows  when 
and  bow  to  depart,  with*  gracefulness  and  effect,  from  the 
pervading  plaiunesd  and  colloqaial  ease  of  a  ^'^  Journal,"  into 
occasional  passages  of  more  sustained  and  animated  diction* 
Mr«  W.  is  evidently  a  nnm  of  warm  imagination  r  and, 
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thrown  amongst  scenes  which  might  kindle  the  coldest  tern* 
j^esaaaeaiy  it  is  not  surprising  that  his  entbasiasm  should  be 
strongly  excited,  and  its  effects  vividly  expressed*  In  most 
passages  of  this  description  we  readily  sympathise  with  him— 
perhaps  in  all,  we  can  understand  and  approve  the  feelings 
which  gave  rise  to  them  :  but  there  are  a  few,  which,  how- 
ever natural  in  him,  we  would  have  advised  him  to  stifle  be- 
fore the  public,  which  loves  a  laugh  too  well,  to  read  with  a 
very  grave  face  his  speculations  on  the  **  superstition  or  re- 
ligion," which  dogs  and  birds  are  supposed  to  have  felt  for 
an  object,  which,  from  the  days  of  Homer  to  those  of  Mr» 
W.  has  been  held  to  be  their  familiar  diet,  page  109.  Tho 
language  in  which  the  following  anecdote  is  told,  would,  we 
suspect,  sound  extravagant  to  most  readers.  For  ourselves, 
we  are  better  pleased  to  believe  that  we  can  sympathise  with 
the  writer,  in  his  very  honourable,  though,  certainly,  some- 
what ultrchpatriotic  tone  of  feeling.  We  must  premise, 
that  the  passage,  which  we  are  about  to  quote,  refers  to  a 
time  when  our  travellers  were  at  the  utmost  extent  of  their 
journey ;  (a  fact,  by  the  bye,  which  reminds  us  that  it  is  high 
time  for  us  to  return  from  these  rambling  remarks,  and  com- 
manicate  to  our  readers  some  portion  of  the  curious  informa- 
tion which  we  have  gathered  in  oar  perusal  of  the  journal.) 

'*  Happening  to  go  out  late  at  night,  to  breathe  a  little  fresh 
-fsr  in  the  court  before  the  door,  I  heard,  to  ray  unspeakable  sur- 
prise, some  people  in  a  neighbouring  hut  singing  and  playing 
'  God  save  the  King  1'  In  the  heart  of  Africa,  in  the  centre  of 
a  Mahometan  army,  surrounded  by  Turks  and  Greeks,  and  slaves 
and  renegades,  to  hear  the  song  of  my  country  ;  and  thus,  and  so 
suddenly,  to  be  reminded  of  the  land  which  contains  all  that  is 
most  dear  to  myself,  all  that  is  mt)st  noble  in  the  world — I  could 
only  lean  and  listen  by  the  sofl  moonlight  'till  the  rude  minstrelsy 
was  finished,  and  then  retire  with  the  consolation  that  to  day  at 
least  had  not  been  lost  to  happiness." 

The  Pasha's  army  contained  many  Asiatic  Turks,  some  of 
tiie  musicians  amongst  whom  might  have  learned  our  grand 
and  simple  national  air  at  Constantinople,  Smyrna,  or  other 
cities  frequented  by  the  English ;  who,  we  believe,  to  their 
credit,  carry  with  them  the  *'  song  of  (heir  country"  where- 
ever  they  go.  But  that  this  air  should  be  sung  as  welt  as 
played,  "  in  the  centre  of  a  Mahometan  army,*'  is  a  fact  of 
less  easy  solution.  Without  ofTence  to  our  author,  and  with 
the  fnllest  persuasion  that  he  relates  nothing  of  which  he  was 
not  thoroughly  convinced,  may  we  not  suggest  that  imagina- 
tion may  have  had  som^  share  in  this  '*  soft  moonlight  pio- 
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tare  ?  We  infer,  from  Mr.  W.'s  naasual  adoptioa  ef  thtf- 
singular  number  in  this  little  tale^  that  his  friend  Mr.  Uai^ 
bury  had  not  the  *'  consolation '  of  hearing  these  **  mysterioaa 
harpings."    Bat  let  us  come  to  more  important  matters. 

The  journalisty  with  great  good  judgment,  abstains  from' 
dragging  his  readers  over  ground  which  they  have  previously 
traversed  with  other  tourists ;  and  the  first  sentence  of  the 
narrative  sets  us  down  at  Wady  Haifa,  a  town  immediately 
below  the  second  cataract. 

**  There,"  says  Mr.  W.  (pref.  p.  v.)  **  commenced,  and  there 
concluded,  the  journey,  of  which,  the  present  ^  journal*  contains^ 
perhaps,  too  full  an  account.  Our  previous  and  our  subsequent 
travels  were  confined  to  countries  already  well  described:  but^ 
above  the  second  cataract,  Burckhardt  only  had  succeeded  in  fol- 
lowing the  Nile  as  fiir  as  Tinareh ;  of  the  countries  beyond  there, 
which  our  good  fortune  enabled  us  to  examine,  lit^  was  known 
except  from  hearsay.  Our  curiosity  had  just  before  received  an 
fliclditional  excitement,  from  some  information  obtained  by  us,  of 
ancient  ruins  existing  at  a  place  called  M^rawe :  we  flattered  our- 
selves with  the  hope  of  discovering  there  the  remains  of  the  capital 
of  Ethiopia." 

'  The  ruins  in  question,-  which  lie  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain 
called  Djebel  al  Berkel,  near  the  spot  where  Messrs-.  Wad« 
dington  and  Hanbury  joined  the  Pasha's,  camp,  were  fully  in- 
vestigated by  them  on  that  occasion.  It  was  only  on  their 
return  ftom  the  army,  that  circumstances  alio  wed.  them  to. 
visit,  or,  at  least,  to  explore  with  precision,  two  or  three 
other  places  on  their  route,  which  were  interesting  from  the 
possession  of  similar  remains,  and  some  of  the  principal  of 
which  we  shall  again  refer  to.  But,  as  our  limits  will  not 
aibw  us  to  extract  fully,  or,  indeed,  to  abridge,  all  the  an- 
tiquarian information  in  the  volume,  especially  as  we  design 
to  make  some  quotations  illustrative  of  the  more  important 
subject  of  the  moral  and  political  state  of  the  country,  we 
will  briefly  state  here,  that,  amongst  the  most  striking  re- 
mains of  antiquity,  which  these  gentlemen  have  investigated^ 
are,  the  ruins  of  the  town  of  *'  Old  Ddngola;"  some  very 
curious  antiquities,  consisting  principally  of  two  colossal 
statues,  and  the  ruins  of  some  temples,  at  Argo,  an  island 
formed  by  the  Nile,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  province  of 
D6ngola ;  and  the  spacious  remains  of  the  temple  of  Solebj 
near  the  frontier  of  IJar  Mahass. 

The  tourists  having  obtained  the  tacit  permission  of 
Mahommed  Ali,  to  join  his  son's  armv,  proceeded  to  Wady 
Haifa,  by  virtue  of  his  firman.    We  find  a  little  pier]  ~ 
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here.  It  appears  thai  tiieir  firman  extended  only  to  that 
place :  thoagh  it  would  seem  that  Mahommed  approved,  or^ 
at  least,  allowed  their  design  of  moving  onwards  to  the 
army,  and  Ismael  appears  clearlv  to  have  recognised  them 
as  nnder  the  protection  of  his  father.  See  page  150 ;  where, 
however,  Mr,  Waddington  avows,  in  a  note,  '*  Had  the 
Aga  of  W!ady  Haifa  been  able  to  read,  he  woald  not,  pro* 
bably,  have  allowed  as  to  proceed  beyond  that  place 
Happily,  then,  for  us,  the  **  Aga  of  the' cataracts''  was' no 
scholar,  and  we  have  to  record  the  progress  of  our  adventa-^ 
roos  conntrymen. 

It  was  not  until  they  arrived' at  Maragga,  or  NewD6ngo1a, 
a  paltry  town,  as  it  should  seem,  of  considerable  importance 
in  those  parts,  and  which  they  had  been  a  fortnight  in  reach* 
ing  from  Wady  Haifa,  that  they  were,  in  any  degree,  under 
the  escort  of  the  army  ;  and,  even  there,  they  had  only  the 
advantage  of  placing  themselves  on  board  a  boat,  which 
carried  supplies  to  the  troops. 

Following,  nnder  such  circumstances,  the  course  of  an  in- 
vading army,  in  a  hostile  eountry,  it  is  not  surprising,  that 
the  travellers  met  with  few  opportunities  of  investigating 
more  than  the  immediate  natural  features  of  the  scenery  they 
passed  through.     Accordingly,  until  they  got  up  with  the 
main  body  of  the  army,  we  hear  of  little  but  sand-hills; 
acacias ;  doum-trees ;  sakies ;   saints*  tombs ;    and,    above^ 
all,  partridges  ;  a  curious  bird,  which  Mr.  W.  never  passes 
by  without  elaborate  notice.    The  country  appears  to  bq 
characterised  by  considerable  flatness,  sameness,  and  want 
of  interest,  except  such  as  it  must  derive  from  the  mighty 
and  mysterious  stream  which  passes  through  it.     One  little 
district  there  is,  between  Wady  Haifa  and  New  D6ngola,  of 
rare  picturesque  attraction ;  if,  indeed,  the  eflect  of  contrast 
have  not  led  the  author  to  form  too  favourable  an  estimate  of 
its  beauties:  a  supposition  the  less  improbable,  when  we 
read  the  lavish  compliments  which  he,  in  several  parts  of  the 
work,    bestows  on  the  personal  charms  of   the  heUes  of 
Ethiopia,  or,  as  he  somewhere  rather  whimsically  calls  them, 
**fair  Ethiops."    As  we  do  not  wish  to  prepossess  our  female 
readers  against  Mr.  Waddington,  who,  as  Fellow  of  a  Col-, 
lege,  is,  we  take  it  for  granted,  a  bachelor,  we  will  not  cite 
die  passages  io  which  we  allude,  notwithstanding  some  very 
curions  observations  of  the  peculiar  **  softness  of  toucJi^* 
possessed  by  the  Shegya  ladies.    There  is  one  note,  in  par- 
ticular, in  which,  with  curious  infelicity,  he  speaks  of  his 
'*  unprgudiced  eyes,"  and  which  we  vehemently  exhort  him 
to  expunge  from  Us  second  edition,  unless  he  intends  to  de- 
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vote  himself  for  life  to  the  *'  Vita  umbratiluf'  of  Trinity  CoU 
lege.  Bat  whether  or  not^  the  eyes  with  which  he  looked  on 
iDanimate,  were  as  "  unprejudiced"  as  those  which  met  the 
glances  of  animate  nature,  we  must  regret,  for  his  sake  and 
oar  own,  that  he  did  not  meet  with  more  scenery  to  call  forth 
such  passages  as  the  following  description  of  the  vale  of 
Farjar,  the  spot  to  which  we  have  already  referred. 

**  This  is  the  most  romantic  little  spot  I  ever  saw  in  the  east  i 
it  is  a  green  and  cultivated  valley,  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
long,  and  not  two  hundred  yards  broad,  closely  shut  in  on  the 
left  by  high  granite  rocks,  and  On  the  right  by  a  narrow  branch 
of  the  Nile,  which  separates  it  from  the  barren  island  of  Beright, 
and  overlooked  on  the  N*  E.  by  the  old  ruins ;  and  thus  it  flourishes 
in  freshness  and  fertility,  in  the  bosom  of  the  wildest  waste ;  the 
doves  were  in  the  palm-trees,  and  the  naked  inhabitants  movif^ 
about,  and  offering  us  their  little  civilities.  Here  we  turned  pit 
rather  to  the  lefl,  and  in  one  hour  and  twenty  minutes  entered  the 
grand  Akabet  of  Kasma  el  Elma^  or  *  the  rass  of  the  Water'a 
Mouth/  Near  the  entrance,  on  the  right,  two  immense  stones, 
as  regular  as  if  art  had  hewn  and  placed  them  there,  stand  up 
most  sublimely  detached  from  any  others,  and  reminded  me^ 
though  they  are  five  hundred  times  as  large,  of  some  stonesr 
hanging  rather  similarly,  in  the  ancient  wall  at  Ithaca.  The  pass 
then  opens  with  extraordinary  grandeur,  and  we  saw  before  us 
other  piles  of  rock,  hardly  less  wonderful  than  those  we  had  lefl 
behind. 

'^  Id  the  presence  of  these  enormous  masses,  irregularly  scattered 
about  in  solitude,  and  while  treading  a  spot  thus  peculiarly  marked 
by  the  hand  of  it$  Creator,  we  felt  ourselves  in  a  holy  place,  and 
seemed  walking  among  the  columns  of- a  mighty  temple,  erected 
by  the  Divinity  iiy  his  own  honour,  and  for  his  own  worship."" 
P.  36. 

We  are  reluctantly  compelled  to  speak  in  reprehension  of 
some  of  the  proceedings  of  our  countrymen,  in  the  earlier 
part  of  their  expedition.  We  allude  to  the  method  they 
took  of  furnishing  themselves  with  camels  for  the  joarney. 
A  promise  of  the  Aga  of  the  Cataracts,  to  supply  six  of  these 
needful  beasts  to  convey  them  from  Wady  Haifa  to  Ferket,* 
a  distance  of  four  or  five  days,  and  a  fresh  relay  to  carry 
them  onwards^,  was  performed  by  furnishing  five  at  the  for«' 
mer,  and  none  at  the  latter  place.  To  proceed  by  the  aid  of 
a  set  of  miserable  asses,  unfit  to  carry  themselves,  and  not 
"sery  well  qualified  for  carrying  their  baggage,  was  but  a 
sorry  mode  of  journeying :  yet  we  mast  say,  that  we  should 
have  preferred  these  or  greater  difficulties,  to  suc^  a  coarse^ 
as  the  travellers  thought  it  not  uabecomiog  to  pursue,  and 
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which  is  avowed  with  as  much  coolness  as  if  it  were  an  ordi- 
iiary  and  legitimate  mode  of  proceeding. 

*<  Here  our  prospects  brighten  a  little ;  a  camel  is  discovered 
among  the  palms,  and  soon  aflervrards  another,  and  a  man  v^ith  a 
woman  and  child  near  it;  he  proves  to  he  an  Ababde  Arab, 
named  Achmet,  going  down  with  his  wife  and  infant,  to  buy  dates  ; 
we  of  course  invite  him  very  warmly  to  enter  into  our  service* 
to  which  he  as  strongly  objects;  and  on  being  more  urgently 
pressed,  he  asks  with  great  feeling,  *  And  will  you  oblige  me  to 
leave  my  wife  and  child  in  the  hands  of  strangers  V  Now  his  wife 
was  a  very  pretty  woman,  and  was  watching  this  scene  with  great 
interest,  though  in  silence.  The  case  was  certainly  a  hard  one, 
and  perhaps  we  were  decided  by  the  sight  of  one  of  bur  asses,  at 
that  moment  down  on  the  ground,-  struggling  with  his  burden : 
however  we  were  decided;  we  justified  ourselves  by  the  tyrant's 
plea,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  transfer  part  of  our  property 
to  the  more  dignified  situation  it  was  once  more  destined  to  oc 
.  cupy.  The  man  intrusted  his  family  to  a  fellow  countryman,  an 
inhabitant  of  the  village,  and  proceeded  reluctantly  with  us*"  P.  15. 

Another  act  of  enoAnity  (Mr.  W.  must  pardon  us,  if,  with 
oor  English  feelings  about  us,  we  call  these  exploits  by  no 
milder  name)  was  perpetrated  by  the  servants  of  the  partyi, 
under  the  protection  of  rifle-shots  and  of  **  a  pair  of  brass, 
bell-mouthed,  blunderbuss  pistols,  loaded  to  the  very  mouth  ;*' 
not,  indeed,  under  the  immediate  orders  of  their  masters, 
but,  as  we  must  infer  from  the  triumphant  tone  of  the  narra- 
tive, meeting  with  their  full  approbation.  On  such  perfor- 
mances, it  is  as  needless,  as  it  would  be  painful,  to  offer  any 
remarks.  We  are  quite  sure  that  the  good  feeling  and  right 
judgment  which  so  many  passages  of  this  work  prove  Mr. 
Waddington  to  possess,  must,  on  reflectioni  have  led  him 
seriously  to  regret  his  conduct,  and  to  see  the  utter  futility 
of  attempting  a  jnstification  of  such  acts,  and  of  designating 
them,  as,  by  a  stupendous  obliquity  of  reasoning,  he  has  pre- 
vailed upon  himself  to  do,  (p.  19.)  as  *'  measures  whose  ne- 
cessity we  lamented/'  Necessity !  As  if  the  execution  of 
Messrs.  Waddington  and  Hanbury's  project  of  joining  the 
army,  was  a  matter  of  necessity !  It  appears,  indeed,  after^* 
wards,  that  they  thought  fit  to  waive  their  privilege  of  *'  ty- 
rants," and  make  a  reasonable  compensation  in  money,  for 
the  Qse  of  the  camels ;  not,  however,  until  their  owners,  in 
defiance  of  an  attempt  to  bully  them  into  acquiescence,  in 
the  name  of  the  Pasha^  had  shewn  a  decided  intention  of 
returning  ♦• 

*  The  ringleader  in  the  lasUmentioned   act  of  felony,  was  Mr.  Waddiogton'e 
bvorite  Irish  servant,  James  Curtin,  who  had  travelled  with  Mr,  Legh  and  the 
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'■'  In  traveliriiglhroiigh  such  a  distlrict  as  that  efplotied  b^ 
the  authors,  two  distiDct  classes  of  entpiry  present  thetix^ 
selves :— the  moraly  and  (he  physical  ^tp  of  the  coon  try. 
Intheinyestigatioii  of  objects  of  the  latter  kind,  oar  toufiste 
have  shewD  considerably  less  skill  and  success  Iban  on  other 
points  of  a  traveller's  research.  To  speak  plainly,  w«  do  not 
imagine  that  physiological  studies  have  been  familiar  to  either 
of  these  Gentlemen ;  and,  stored  as  their  minds  are  with 
stocks  of  valuable  and  scholarlike  attainment,  we  think  that 
this  is  a  circumstance  which  they  need  feel  no  solicitude  tp 
suppress.  Had  they,  indeed,  quitted  England  with  the  preme- 
ditated design  of  traversing  the  unexplored  regions  of  Africa, 
they  would  have  been  culpable  if  they  bad  neglected  to  fit 
themselves,  by  the  acquisition  of  natural  science,  for  ikt 
investigation  and  description  of  any  objects  which  might 
present  themselves.  But  their  journey  was,  as  we  have 
already  seen^  suggested  and  rendered  practicable^  by  accjh 
dental  and  unforeseen  circumstances ;  and  though  We  tanj 
lament  that  Geatlemen  of  so  much  zeal  in  the  good  cause  of 
science,  were  not  possessed  of  fitill  more  *'  appliances  and 
means"  for  rendering  that  zeal  available,  we  feel  that  it  would 
'be  unjust  in  the  highest  degree  to  make  any  deficiency  iu 
this  respect  a  matter  of  sarcasm  or  reproach.  Whatever 
they  have  seen,  which  appeared  to  them  remarkable  or  new, 
tiiey  have  described'  as  they  saw  it— and  if,  as  we  fear  is 
often  the  case,  their  eyes,  unpractised  in  seizins  upon  the 
discriminating  technical  mark^  of  animals  or  plants,  have 
dwelt  only  on  those  points  from  which  no  inference  will  be 
safely  drawn  by  the  zoologist  or  botanist,  we  must  at  least 
applaud  the  good  sense  and  good  taste,  which  harve  uni- 
formly induced  ihem  to  abstain  from  the  slip-slop  cant  and 
jargon  of  sciolism. 

In  the  few  remarks  which  we  are  about  to  offer,  on  suV 
jects  of  this  nature,  on  which  we  are  cotnpelled  to  dissent 
from  the  journalists,  we  beg  to  assure  them  that  we  do  so 
without  the  most  remote  feeling  of  disrespect.  Or  the 
slightest  wish  to  depreciate  their  valuable  and  well-meant 
labours.  No  apology,  we  are  very  sure,  will  be  required 
by  them^for  an  attempt  on.  our  part,  to  prevent  error  from 


Sieur  Bclzoni.  It  is  amasing  enoagh  to  find  Mr.  W.  «onimemorati»g  tbis  heep 
of  tbe  rifle,  as  possiessing  "much  /actio  the  management  of  the  natives."  Are 
We  to  ascribe  to  this  personage's  exaitaple,  th^  Hiternianidin  which  Mr.  W. 
has  committed,  in  describing  the  direction  of  the  Nile's  coar%,  accojidiiig  t<^UiA 
of  his  own  route  up  its  banks  ?^a  fi>rm  of  speaking,  howcTcr^  wfaieh  et-her  tfa» 
Teller!  have  used,  and  which,  after  the  distiMt  iiitMiatl«o  give*  te  <ii9  iikbj«ct 
In  tk^  early  part  of  the  wflvk,  oan  iMkd  io  BO  error* 
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being  establisfied  in  matters  of-  science,  under  tbe  sanction 
of  their  names. 

And  first,  of  that  important  inhabitant  of  ^these  conntries, 
the  Crocodile.     In  the  coarse  of  a  description  of  one  of  these 
animals,  which  was  shot  by  Mr.  Hanbury,  we  are  told,  **  It 
had  a  large  toiigae  of  which  the  tip  was  fastened  to  the  roof 
of  the  month,"  page  SOI,  note.    Now  here  we  must  frankly 
avow  our  scepticism  on  two  points.     We  are  strongly  im- 
pressed with  a  belief  that  the  tongue  of  crocodiles  is  amallf 
and  not  fastened  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth.     On  the  contrary, 
it  is  known  by  all  naturalists,  to  be  so  closely  tied  down  and 
imbedded  in  the  cavity  of  the  lower  jaw,  as  to  have  led  to  the 
almost  universal  belief  of  the  absence  of  the  member  alto- 
gether.    YXwaaay  $6  jxSvov  ^pian  oox  'i^uae,  are  the.  words  of 
Herodotus  (II.  68.) ;  and  Aristotle,  in  his  history  of  Animals,. 
(II.  10),  gives  his  authority  to  the  same  assertion.     An  arti- 
cle in  the  Memoires  de  VAcaMmie^  tom.  8,  part  3,  page  173, 
contains  a  descripition  of  a  Crocodile,  which  was  at  Paris  in 
the  year  1772,  and  of  which  it  says,  ^'  La  langue  6toit  longue 
de  trois  pouces,  et  large  de  cinq  lignes  vers  son  milieu,  'ce 
qni  se  doit  entendre  de  la  chair  et  des  muscles  de  la  langue ; 
car  la  peau  qui  la  coavre  6toit  bien  plus  grande,  6tant  6ten- 
doe  dans  la  machoire  infi^rieure,  au  bord  infcrieure  de  la^ 
quelle,  elle  Hoit  atlachee"    And,  only  to  cite   one  other 
authority,  but  that  the  very  highest  for  caution,  accuracy, 
and  discrimination,  we  will  extract  the  words  of  Professor 
Blumenbach,  in  his  '*  System  of  Comparative  Anatomy," 
pagft  329  of  Mr  Lawrence's  translation — "  The  Crocodile's 
tongue  (the  very  existence  of  which  has  been  denied  from 
the  time  of  Herodotus  down  to  Hasselquist)  is  small  ;  and 
is,  in  a  mianner,  adfi br£nt  between  the  two  sides  op 
THE  LOWER  JAW."     Now,  as  we  know  that  this  creature 
has  the  power  of  opening  and  distending  his  jaws  to  a  very 
great  extent,  how  are  we  possibly  to  reconcile  the  above  facts, 
standing,  as  they  do,  on  the  indisputable  authority  of  8ucli> 
eminent  and  accurate  Naturalists,  with  Mr.  Waddington's^ 
doctrine  that  the  tongue  is  fastened  to  the  upper  jaw  ?    Even 
were  the  froenum  attaching  it  to  the  lower  jaw,  no  closer  and 
tighter  than  it  is  found,  on  an  average,  in  other  animals,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  tbe  Crocodile,  who,  be  it  remembered, 
raises  his  upper  Jaw,  to  open  his  mouth  to  a  sufficient  width 
for  his  voracious  purposes,  if  the  fauces  were,  as  Mr.  W. , 
would  thus  represent,  tied  together  by  the  attachment  of  each 
to  the  tongue^  .  Such  a  construction  of  mouth  would  be  fit 
for  the  reception  of  nothing  but  spoon-meat. 

F 
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In  asotber  place^  Mr.  W.  informs  w  that. he  met  ^Itb 
venomous  lizards.  We  wish  he  had  told  us  on  wh^t  aiitho-j 
rity  he  makes  tbUstatemeat.  If  on  the  information  of  the 
natives,  he  baa  onlv  recorded  n  valgar  error.  His  Gyp  at 
Trinity >  would  prpbably  tell  him,  with  JQst  as  mnch  trati^ 
and  as  fult  a  1>Qlief  in  it,  that  the  oonunonEi^Iishnewtis 
poisonoos.  Bat  if  be  has  seen  an  animal,  which  he  has  acjtuo 
ally  aswrtained  to  be  venomous,  we  will  be  bold  enough  to 
pronounce,  that,  however  great  a  resemblance  an  unskilful 
eye  may  discover  or  fancy,  it  is  not  a  lizard.  The  constrac^ 
tion  of  that  creature's  teeth  is  sudi,  as  to  preclude  the  possi* 
bility  of  thek  conveying  poisod  into  their  wounds. 

But  iii  his  aecouG^  of  the  human  rarities  amongst  whom  fae 
was  thrown,  it  is  that  Mr»  Waddington  displays  the  powers 
pf  an  acute,  observant,  and  original  mind.  His  manner 
of  introducing  us  to  the  characters  of  the  people  with  whom 
\te  met,  is  very  pleasing,  and  effective.  Without  any  parade 
of  description,  be  brings  strongly  before  ^his  readers  thq 
traits  which  he  himself  strongly  conceived.  The  effect  ia 
draoiatic—  and  the  impression  consequently  distinct  and  per* 
inaneot<  Mr.  W.  has,  we  suspect,  a  considerable  sense  ^ 
humour;  but  he  has  also,  what  is  far  better,  a  great  kindli^ 
ness  of  feeing,  widioot  any  of  the  false  delicacy  of  sentiment. 
We  envy  Mr.  Hanbury  the  recollections  of  sucl^  a  tour  witl^ 
9ucfa  a  coimpanion ;  y^t  it  mast  fairly  be  acknowledged  tfaajt 
he  deserves  them.  To  his  spirited  and  judicious  suggestiop^ 
the  schema  of  the  expedition  is  wholly  due:  and  to  his  energy 
and  activity  much  of  its  well-doing  may,  not  improbably,  be 
ascribable. 

Before  the.  authors  reacfaedi  the  Turkish  camp,  whipb  was 

E itched  at  a  place  called  Sannab,  in  Dar  Sheygya;  a  t^attle 
ad  taken  place  at  Korti,  a  little'lower  dawn  the  riv^r,.;iA 
which  the  brave  mid  estimable  inhabitants  (such  they  realty 
appear  to  be)  were  severely  defeated  by  the  invading  merce* 
naries.  One  good, effect,  however,  was  produced  by  the 
incursion  of  the  Pasha's  troops — we  mean  the  rout  and  ex-. 
pulsion  pf  the  Mamelouk/i,  who,  for  eight  years,  maintained 
tfaat  territory  by  cryejty  and  oppression,  which  thej  bad 
ob trained  .by  ba^e  ^nd,  treacherous,  means— rby  p^ots  and  i^ssajsK 
sjnatidns*  .  W^  ar^  surprised  at  the  sympathy  which  M;r.  W^ 
expresses^  with  these  lavage  intruders  on  the  i^pffefisiye 
natives ;  ijMi^d  which  ^ppeiur^.  to  be  attnbutakjje  only  to  b|4i 
admiration  of  their  brute  qualifications  as  sturdy  bori^e- 
iNoldiers. 

His  narrative .  of  the  battle  of  Jioit&rfwV^h  he.  gathered 
from  the  army — and  his  Account  of  the  seat  of  war  through 
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vfbich  he  jorttfi^jei,  are  too  curious  and  vivid  to  be  padsed 
by ;  though  from  tbeJr  lengtb^  we  mast;  very  unwillingly  con* 
tent  o&Tselves  with,  extracts. 

Tsmael,  it  se^ns,  wa»  eneanpcd  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Nile*  when  **  he  was  suddenly  roused  in  his  tent  by  ahettta  q£ 
"  Where  is  the  Pasha  ?"  He  waa  surrounded  by  three  or 
four  thousand  Sheygya«r 

**  He  had  no  canaon  with  htm,  and  was,  we  are  asmired,  so  littlli^ 
prepared  for  this  attack,  that  none  of  the  men  had  more  than  six* 
teen  rounds  of  cartridge,  and  many  much  less.  Luckily  for  hla 
life  and  his  gh>ry,  the  arms  of  his  enemies  were  of  a  much  simpler 
kind.  They  have  each  two  lances^  the  long  Solingen  swordt  and 
an  olilong  shield  ^of  hippopotamus"^  or  crocodile's  skin ;  but  gene- 
rally the  former.  Some  of  their  leaders  wore  a  coat  of  maiL 
covering  the  head,  and  falling  over  the  shoulders  to  the  middle  or 
the  back.  A  very  few  bod  pistols;  but  the  possession  of  guns  was 
confined  to  the  chiefs,  and  it  is  a  singular  proof  of  their  attach* 
ment  to  the  weapon  of  their  fathers,  that  having  it  always  m  their 
power  to  be  tolerably  supplied  with  fir&.arms,  and  having  in  their 
wars  with  the  Mamelouks,  than  whom  none  knew  better  how  iot. 
use  ^m^  experienced  their  fatal  effects,  they  would  never  con» 
descend  to  adopt  Chenu 

^  They  are  singularly  fearless  in  attack,  and  ride  up  to  the  faci^ 
of  their  enemy  with  levity  and  gaiety  of  heart  as-  to  a  festival,  or 
with  joy  as  if  to  meet  friends  from^  whom  they  had  been  long  sepa^. 
rated ;  they  then  give  them  tbe  *  Salam  aleUcoum  P  *  Peace  be  with 
you!'— the  peace  of  death,  which  is  to  attend  the  lance  that  in- 
staatly  follows  the  salutation :  mortal  thrusts- are  given  and  received* 
with  the  words  of  love  upon  the  l^s*  This,  contempt  of  life^  tUa 
mockery  of*  what  is  most  fearful,  is  peculiar  to  themselves-^the 
only  peic^e  to  whom  arms  are  play  tlungSy  and  war  a  sport;  wfaq 
among  their  enemies  seek  nothing  but  anwsementy.  ana  in  d?atl| 
fear  nothing  but  reposeJ'    ♦**•*♦ 

^  Their  first  attack  was  irreshitibler ;  the  Bedouins,  were  driven 
hack,  and  *  Abdin  Casheff  advanced  from  the  of^Kwite  angle  of  the 
square  to*  support  them ;  while  he  was  engaged,  the  Bedouins  rallied 
in  his  roar,  he  returned  to  his  post,  and  they  charged  again.  The 
f  Moggrebyns  had  been  similarly  routed  and  rallied.  The  Sheygy^ 
though  sufiering  very  severely,  repeated  their  attacks,  and  three 
times  waA  Abdin  Casheff  seen  to  charge  in  person,  and  throw  him* 
self  into  the  middle  of  the  enemy ;  he  shot  several  of  them  with  his 
own  hand,  and  having  disamied  one,  he  drove  his  own  lance  quite 
through  his  body.    The  Pa^ha  was  giving,  in-  other  parts«  similar 

*  Gpvftroor  of  Mni^ola,.  iisder  the  Pa^ha.    Rev. 

t  £t«^where  explained  by'iSlr.  WadjTiQStoa  to  b«  Infantry  from  i\.%  «itiet  on 
Oiv  Kortb  conit  o#  Afrieik.    R*r. 
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proofs  of  courage,  the  only  one  he  could  now  give  of  generalship,, 
and  the  pistol  of  his  Highness  is  said  to  have  been  particularly 
destructive ;  he  caught  the  gaiety  of  his  enemies,  and  rode  among 
them  with  a  laugh.  At  last  the  Sheygya^  finding  that  their  m^gic 
liad  not  been  able  to  stop  the  course  of  Turkish  balls,  and  that  the 
charms  of  the  .enemy  were  stronger  than  their  own,  said,  *  that 
God  had  declared  against  them/  and  took  to  flight.  They  had 
placed  great  dependence  on  those  charms,  to  which  their  necro- 
ipancers  had  given,  for  this  occasion^  peculiar  power  and  efficacy  ; 
/  and  their  first  act  after  the  battle,  was  to  put  to  death  the  whole 
race  who  had  thus  imposed  upon  their  credulity.''     P.  97. 

'  When  the  Sheygyi  were  pat  to  flight,  the  Pasha,  as  Mr. 
Waddington  tells  us,  **  exerted  himself"  to  save  them  from 
carnage ;  yet  they  *'  left  six  hundred  men  on  the  field  of 
battle,*'  whilst  the  author  assures  us,  as  a  cert,ain  fact,  that 
the  invading  army  had  not  oue  man  killed,  and  only  seven^ 
teen  wounded. 

'  <<  I  have  heard,''  continues  the  Journalist,  *'  of  some  acts  of 
individual  courage  performed  by  them  [the  Sheygyd]  during  the 
battle,  and  which  are  related  with  admiration  by  the  Turks  them- 
selves. One  Arab,  who  appears  to  have  placed  perfect  confidence 
in  the  strength  of  his.  charms,  after  receiving  five  balls,  continued 
fighting  and  crying  out  *  that  they  might  fire,  but  could  never 
hurt. him;'  till  he  received  his  mortal  wound.  The  exploits  of 
another  are  particularly  celebrated  by  his  enemies;  who,  after 
being  similarly  perforated,  fought  till  he  fell,  and  died  crying, 
*  Where  is  the  Pasha?'  Another,  also  wounded,  had  left  his  horse; 
however,  he  found  his  way  to  the  door  of  the  tent  of  Selagh  Oar, 
whose  groom  was  standing  there,  bitting  his  master's  charger ;  the 
Arab  disabled  the  groom,  leaped  on  the  horse,  and  galloped  away* 
However,  such  acts  are  common  in. all  battles;  nor  are  they  more 
admirable  in  savage  than  in  civilized  man.  ,  Death  is  not  more  ter- 
rible in  the  desert  than  in  the  city ;  it  ought  to  be  less  so  to  those 

?rho  have  less  to  live  for/'    P.  lOl. 

♦ 

^  That  the  inhabitant  of  the  city  has  more  ties  to  bind  him 
to  the  love  of  life,  than. the  savage  of  the  desert,  is  an  as- 
sumption, which  Mr.  Waddington  might  find  it  difficult  to 
reduce  into  proof.  The  common  places  of  valorous  resolve 
^tbe  remembrance 

are  common  to  ci^lized  and  to.  uncivilized  man,  and  are, 
perhaps,  more  strongly  felt  by  the  latter.  It  is  futile,  how- 
ever, to  contend  on  such  points  as  these. .  The  instinctive 
clinging  to  existence  is  no  acquired. feeling — w  offspring  of 
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civil  accident;  and,  if  it  lie  conceded  tbat  the'  rarity  of 
strongly  exciting  interests  in  the  savage  state,  may  be  a  * 
reason  for  expecting  it  lo  be  there  cherished  with  the  great* 
est  fondness*  the  same  canse  will  give  to  those  passions 
which  lead  men  to  disregard  the  fear  of  death,  aforce,  in  the 
same  or  a  higher  proportion,  more  powerfal  than  they  possess 
in  stages  of  advanced  civilization. 

The  corpses  of  the  slain,  which  Mr.  Waddington  encoun* 
tered  on  his  rente,  appear  to  have  made  a  painfully  deep  im- 
pression on  his  imagination.  This  .is  far  from  astonishing : 
bat  before  he  gave  to  the  world  the  results  of  his  over-curious 
inspection  of  these  not  very  attrac^ve  objects,  he  might  have 
done  well  to  consider,  whether  a  minute  description  of  the 
position,  colour,  and  consistence  of  such  melancholy  frag- 
ments of  humanity,  was  not  likely  to  revolt  his  readers,  with- 
out the  possibility  of  tending  to  any  one  useful  purpose.  We 
hope  his  next  edition  will  be  free  from  these  solitary  offences 
against  good  taste. 

Such  anecdotes  as  the  following,  have  a  deep  and  huma* 
nizing  effect. 

^<  In  a  Village  near,  there  remained  one  old  woman,  who  had  re. 
fused  to  leave  her  cottagfi  with  the  rest,  and  stayed  to  perish  widi 
it;  she  rejects  offers  of  sustenance,  and  talks  lightly  of  death.  The 
women  seem  generally  to  have  shared  the  courage  of  their  husbands 
and  fathers.  *  Are  you  not  afraid  of  the  soldiers  V  said  our  ser- 
vants to  some  of  those  confined  at  the  island  below  :  '  Why  should 
we  fear  the  soldiers  i*  answered  one  of  them ;  *  Can  the}'  do  more 
than  kill  us  ?'  A  <}uantity  of  plaited  hair  was  found  in  one  of  the 
cottages,  cut  off,  no  doubt,  by  some  widow,  on  hearing  of  the  death 
of  her  husband,  before  she  fled.'^    P.  1 1 1  • 

« 

After  about  ten  ^ays  residence  in  the  t^amp  of  Ismael,  the 
intrigues  of  Its  more  crafty  and  favored  inmates,  or^tbe  jea- 
lousy and  suspicion  so  congenial  to  a  Turkish  leader,  pro- 
cured for  our  travellers  a  pretty  peremptory  notification  of 
the  Pasha's  pleasure,  that  they  should  accept  an  escort,  and 
retrace  their  steps,  solely,  as  they  were  very  credibly  assured, 
mth  a  view  to  their  own  safety.  This  cautious  interference 
of  his  Highnesses  friendship,  they  resisted  as  long  and  as 
ingeniously  as  they  could ;  but  the  determinations  of  such 
personages  are  seldom  opposed  with  much  effect :  aud  a  res- 
pite of  a  few  days,  during  which  they  might  examine  the  large 
and  contiguons  ruins  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  Djebel  el 
Berkel,  was  not  unjustly  considered  an  important  boon. 

*'  The  mountam,''.Mr.  W.  relates,  *'  ig.about  a  mile  aiid  a  half 
from  the  river^  whose  banks  are  nowhere  more  fertile  than  there"; 
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H  t6  of  considerable  height^  and  solitary,  and  there  k  an  trregula« 
rity  in  its  outiiney  and  a  boldness  in  its  precipitous  sides,  wbicb 
strongly  fix  the  attention,  and  render  \t  worthy  to  have  furnished 
materials  for  the  industry  of  an  enlightened  people,  and  habitati^oa 
for  the  gods  of  Ethiopia/'    P.  159, 

Witiiout  stopping  to  enquire  what  connection  there  is 
between  the  industry  of  an  enlightened  people,  and  the  irre- 
gnlarity  of  outline,  or  boldness  of  precipice,  in  the  mountain 
they  may  select  for  their  dweHing,  we  can  only  spare  time  to 
emiraerate  very  briefly,  the  antiquities  which  Mr.  Wadding* 
ton  has  described  with  great,  fulness,  and,  we  doubt  not/  with 
great  accuracy. 

**  They  are,"  he  saysj  **  of  two  kinds,  temples^  or  other  public 
buildings,  and  pyramids  ;  th^  former,  which  have  ornamented  the 
city  of  the  living,  are  situated  towards  the  river,  on  the  S  E«  side 
of  the  mountain  ;  and  all  tfie  ground  about  them,  for  several  acres* 
is  scattered  over  with  broken  pottery ;  the  latter,  which  have  been 
the  receptacles  and  monuments  of  the  dead,  are  on  the  W.  and 
N.W.  side,  farther  from  the  Nile,  among  the  sands  and  rocks  of 
the  Desert." 

The  roins  of  distinct  edifiees  are  seyen  in  number ;  and. 
ibany  of  them  contain  very  cnrions  specimens  of  the  ancient 
soulptnre  of  Ethiopia,  to  which,  Mr.  Waddington,  with  con- 
siderable probability^  attributes  the  origin  of  that  of  £gypt» 
The  whole  of  this  part  of  the  work  is  full  of  curious  matter, 
to  which  we  can  only  afford  generally  to  refer  such  of  our 
readers  as  feel  an  interest  in  these  doubtful,  bat  not  ni>im- 
portant  speculations.  The  number  of  the  Pyramids,  is  seven^^ 
teen :  and  at  £1  Belial,  a  few  miles  higher  npthe  left  bs^nk  of 
the  river,  Mr.  Waddington  discovered  the  **  remains  of 
iieaFiy  forty,  of  different  sizes ;  eleven  of  them  larger  than 
any  of  the  perfect  ones  of  Djebel  el  Berkel ;  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  rest,  reduced  to  a  mere  mound  of  decomposed 
atone  and  gravel  and  sand." 

On- the  24th  of  December,  the  travellers  quitted  the  camp, 
on  tlbeir  retnrn ;  and  at  Tangaz,  ten  miles  down  the  river, 
they 'ji^lned  the  party,-  to  wlxrse^cort  they  were  entrusted. 
They  were 

'^received  most  c^spectAilfy  by  a  man,  in  a.  ired  cap«  who  seemed 
to  bp  the  head  of  the  party,  waiting  for.  us ;' be  es^pressed  himself 
r6^cty  to  rest  here,  or  advance,  as  we  chose,  an^.to  supply  any 
Wants  that  we  might  have.  He  was  rather  a  mean  lookmg  man, 
dressed  in  a  white  shirt,  and  had  sufficient  servility  of  manner ; 
^fcoweven^  h0iaia«  «;  Uogy  and^iaiammo  was  M«Mi^  i^Kiagt  Tom* 
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The  escovt  consisted  of  the  petty  king^s  of  the  cabdaed 
districts  between  die  seat  ot  the  Bnay,  and  Wady  Haifa. 
KingTombol  was  the  royal  eondaoter  of  our  eonntrymeD,  as 
far  northward  as  the  Island  of  Argo,  in  the  ?ieinity  of  which 
iie  keeps  his  coart,  and  where  they  were  anxioas  to  examine 
those  antiquities,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken*  From 
thence  to  Wady  Haifa,  they  were  under  the  guidance  and 
protection  of  Malek  Ibrahim.  Of  these  important  monarch^^ 
the  former  appears  to  have  more  tatfte  for  the  sensualities, 
the  latter  for  the  pomps  and  vaaities,  in  which  bis  high  sta* 
tion  allows  him  to  indulge.  The  royal  Tombors  heart  seems 
to  have  been  much  in  the  tobacco-pouch  :  he  is  recorded  in  a 
note,  p.  292,  to  excel  in  an  accomplishment  which  savours 
much  of  sottishness ;  and  his  sentiments  bear  strong  marks 
of  iibertinisQi.  **  I  belieye,''  said  this  ribald  monarch,  in 
reply  ta  some  questions  from  Mr.  Waddington,  as  to  the  re- 
ported* frailty  of  his  Majesty'^s  female  subjects,  **  I  believe  ^ 
that  ki  all  countries,  if  a  very  handsome  woman  be  very  much 
tempted,  the  result  will  be  me  same.'^  Malek  Ibrahim,  on 
the  contrary^  appears  in  the  more  amiable  character  of  a 
patron  of  the  arts  of  peace ;  he  travels  with  a  young  minstrel 
in  his  suile ;  and  Nubian  damsels  dance  before  him  when  he 
battqoets;  in  a  style,  however,  which  the  author  designates 
aS'a  **  graceless  and  disgusting"  e!Kercise,  in  which  it  ^as 
painful  to  see  any  woman  engaged,  e^en  the  women  of  Nu- 
bia." On  this  occasion'tbey  enlivened  their  exertions  by  a 
chorus,  formed  seemingly  for  the  movements  to  which  it  was 
to  be  attuned,  and  the  lips  that  were  to  utter  it 

**  *  We  rejpice  in  the  return  of  our  King*  newly  crowned  by  the 
Pasha,  and  we  will  sing  and  dance,  and  sing  and  dance,  till  the 
sweat  exhales  from  us,  and  forms  a  cloud  over  our  heads.'' '  P,  259. 

Whether  this  elegant  choral  song  was  the  prodoetion  of 
the  Laureate  of  It»ahim's  court,  Mr.  Waddington  has  ne^ 
glected  to  inform  as.  He  has,  however,  regaled  aa  with 
some  choice  snatches  of  the  Nubian  melodies  of  this  mindlrel 
boy,  chiefly  in  bud  of  his  friend  Mr.  Hanbury,  who,  for*  what 
reason,  is  not  explained,  was  dignified  with  the  title  of  Aga. 
It  would  seem  like  envy  to  enquire  how  far  we  are  to  depend 
on  the  accuracy  of  the  version  which  Mr.  Waddingtoo  has 
given  us  of  the  praises  of  his  friend*  These  golden  lays 
have,  at  the  utmost,  passed  through  the  furnace  of  oniy  three 
translators'  fancies,  since  they  left  the  rich  mine  of  their 

*  Burekhardt,  p.  71. 
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anthor's  brain,  amid  **  the  wine,  and  the  booza,  and  tb6  firfng, 
and  the  shoats/'  which  graced  the  royal  revelry  of  ll^alek 
Ibrahim.  We  sincerely  congratulate  oar  enterprising  coon- 
tryman  on  having  won — long  may  he  continue  to  wear  !— 
this  woven  chaplet  from  the  garden  of  the  Ddngolese  Mases. 

**  Unde  prius  nuUi  velarint  tempera." 

And  we  regret  that  our  limits  forbid  us  to  quote  the  lofty 
strains  which  immortalize  our  ElugUsh  *'  Aga/' — **  his  sword 
that  was  never  quenched ;' — ^*  his  gun  that  has  two  souls,  and 
his  pistols  that  are  all  of  gold/' 

But  our  critique  has  been  long,  and  we  must  draw  it  to« 
close.  We  do  so,  with  great  respect  for  both  the  joomatists ; 
for  the  spirit  of  enterprise  in  which  their  expedition  was 
conceived— for  the  unshrinking  energy  with  which  it  was 
prosecuted'— and  for  the  modesty  and  talent  with  which  it 
has  been  recorded.  If  on  some  points  we  have  been  bound 
to  dissent  from  their  opinion ;  if,  on  others  we  have  allowed 
ounielves  the  occasional  indulgence  of  a  laugh,  we  are  sore 
that  our  remarks  will  be  received,  as  they  have  been  given, 
in  the  spirit  of  candour  and  good  humour.  Yet,  lest  we 
should  seem  to  conclude  with  an  unprofei^sional  abstin^ice' 
from  critical  causticity,  we  must  bestow  unqualified  censwe 
on  two  matters,  which  fdll,  we  apprehend,  less  within  the 

Srovince  of  the  authors,  than  of  their  classical  pobtisher;  Mr. 
[array.  The  book  is  too  dear.  Mr.  Waddington^s  valuable, 
bnt. unpretending  narrative,  should  not  have  been  set  floating 
in  so  many  a  rood  of  white  margin ;  and,  above  all,  his 
Sketches  should  not  have  been  given  to  us  in  the  disguise  of 
those  smutty  things  which  pass  for  engravings.  We  have 
already  observed  upon  the  Opdavs  dfjwiSuirns  who  faces  the  title : 
the  landscapes  are  even  worse;  and,  though  no  great  drafts- 
men ourselves,  we  almost  think  we  could  execute,  certain 
we  are,  that  we  could  procure  to  be  executed,  drawings  of 
at  least  equal  merit,  with  the  snuff  of  a  candle.  From  these 
observations  we,  of  course,  except  the  maps ;'  one  of  which, 
in  particalar,  representing  Mr.  WacTdington's  route  from 
Wady  Haifa  to  Merawe*  is,  we  ttiink,  a  highly  important 
addition  to  the  geographical  knowledge  of  the  country,  on 
which  subject  we  have  some  very  valuable  and  curions  re* 
marks  in  the  first  Number  of  the  Appendix  which  Mr.  Wad- 
4ington  has'  annexed  to  his  Journal.  •*'»< 
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Art.  X.  The  Works  ofJoJin  Playfair,  Esq.  late  Professor 
of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  EditAurgh, 
Inc.  jfc.  With  a  Memoir  of  the  Author.  Constable  and 
Co.    Edinburgh.    1822. 

With  the  nsoal  aversion  entertained  and  professed  by  critics 
for  the  vile  art  of  book-making,  we  are,  notwithstanding,  dis- 
posed to  allow  that  this  is  one  of  the  books  which  deserved 
to  be  made.  The  most  valuable  of  Mr.  Playfair*s  treatises, 
the  '*  tilastrations  of  the  Huttonian  Theory/'  had  been  many 
years  out  of  print;  and  his  other  essays,  biographical  and 
scientific,  were  only  to  be  found  in  very  expensive  collections^ 
sach  as  the  Trfinsactions  of  Philosophical  Societies,  or  the 
eqaally  inaccessible  pages  of  modern  Encyclopaedias.  The 
publishers  have,  thereforey  done  well  in  giving  to  the  world, 
at  a  moderate  price,  and  in  a  readable  form,  the  labours  of  a 
man  whose  name  cannot  but  be  familiar  to  a  very  large  class 
of  students,  and  regarded  with  respect  and  gratitude  by  those 
numerous  individuals,  in  both  divisions  of  the  island,  who 
have  already  profited  by  his  instructions,  whether  oral  or 
written. 

The  Memoir  prefixed  to  these  volumes  is  rather  destitute 
of  ipterest^  and  not  particularly  well  drawn  up.  It  is  the 
work  of  the  Professor  s  nephew,  who  seems  to  nave  owed  to 
his  micle,  by  whom  he  was  adopted  in  early  life,  all  that  the 
most  favoared  child  can  owe  to  a  kind  and  enlightened 
parent:  an  obligation,  however,  we  regret  to  observe,  which 
he  has  not  been  able  to  discharge  to  any  great  extent,  by  his 
literary  skill,  or  acquaintance  with  scientific  history.  He 
should  have  entrusted  the  biography  to  other  hands:  for, 
after  all  that  he  has  done,  or  attempted,  to  supply  a  memoir, 
we  mast  take  leave  to  tell  him,  that  the  life  of  Professor  Play- 
fair  remains  yet  to  be  written. 

Mi.  Playfair  was  the  son  of  a  Scotch  minister,  and  was' 
bom  in  1748.  He  received  his  education  at  St.  Andrew's, 
where,  at  the  age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen,  he  was  selected  by 
Prqfessor  Wilkie,  who  happened  to  be  confined  by  illness,  to 
read  his  lectures  on  natural  philosophy.  When  only  in  his 
eighteenth  year  he  stood  candidate  for  th^  mathematical  pro- 
fessorship in  the  Marischal  college  of  Aberdeen;  on  which 
occasion  be  sustained,  with  great  credit,  a  comparative  trial, 
which  continued  eleven  days,  yielding  only  to  the  superior 
attainments  of  Dr.  Trail,  the  present  Chancellor  of  Down 
and  Connor*  in  Ireland,  and  of  Dr.  Hamilton,  the  well-known 
wthor  of  a  veiy  profound  work  on  the  national  debt,  who  is 
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at  this  moment  in  possession  of  the  chair  which  called  forth  so 
ardent  a  competition. 

The  death  of  his  father  determined  the  choice  of  yoan^ 
Playfair  in  favour  of  the  ecclesiastical  profession :  and  in  due 
time  the  charge  and  emoluments  of  his  native  parish  were 
secured  to  him  by  the  kinduess  of  his  patron.  Lord  Gray. 
After  about  ten  years'  residence  in  the  country,  where,  we 
are  told,  he  devoted  the  chief  part  of  his  time  to  tbp  duties  of 
his  cure  and  the  composition  of  sermons,  he  found  himself 
induced,  by  very  advantageous  offers,  to  resign  his  living, 
for  the  purpose  of  superintending  the  education  of  two  young 
Xaetkr  the  sons  of  a  Fifeshire  'squire  of  considerable  fortune^ 
In  company  with  his  pupils,  who,  we  find,  were  Mr.  Fergu- 
son, of  Baitb,  and  his  brother,  Sir  Ronald  Ferguson,  the 
e:!:isting  M.P.  for  Kirkcaldy,  the  Rector  of  Benvie  repaired 
to  Edinburgh,  to  attend  the  lectures  which  are  annually 
delivered  there,  on  every  subject  of  human  interest  or 
curiosity;  and  where  he  soon  made  himself  so 'well  known, 
l^y  his  great  abilities  and  learning,  that,  in  1765,  he  was 
nominated;  by  the  patrons  of  the  college,  joint-professor  of 
mathematics,  a  situation  in  which  he  remained  about  twenty 
years.  .  In  1805  the  death  of  Professor  Robisoii  led  to  his 
preferment,  if  iSnch  it  can  be  calle^d,  to  the  chair  of  natural 
pbilosophv,  a  position  which  he  held  and  adorned,  with  much 
talent  anci  a  large  shate  of  popular  approbation,  till  the  period 
of  his  demise  in  the  year  1819. 

There  is,  appended  to  the  Memoir,  a  very  frothy  sketch  of 
Mr.  Playfair's  character,  furnished  by  Mr.  JeflTery,  the  editor 
of  the  Edinburgh  Review.  As  this  writer,  however,  is  avow- 
edly no  competent  judga  of  the  works  of  the  Professor,  his 
remarks,  as  far  as  they  are  literary,  respect  rathef  the  manner 
of  composition  and  the  qualities  of  style  which  distinguished 
Mr.  PC,  than  the  subjects  themselves  which  engaged  his 
powerful  mind :  and  thus,  whilst  we  admire  the'  eloquence 
and  the  affectionate  regard  which  animate  this  biographical 
ovtiine,  we  desiderate,  on  the  part  of  the  author,  thfe  scien- 
tific knowledge  which  was  necessary  to  place  in  a  proper 
Kght.th^  attainments  and  performances  of  his  deceased  friend. 
Mr;  Playfarr,  we  ^ire  told,  wrote  slowly,  his  iSirst  sketches 
being  usually  very  slight  and  imperfect,  like  the  rude  chalk- 
ing ota  masterly  picture.  JBis  chief  art  and  greatest,  plea- 
sure was  in  their  revival  and  correction :  and  there  ^as  no 
limtts  to  the  improvement  which  resulted  *  from  this  applica- 
tion. 


!• 


" .  As  ,b^  never  Mtote  -upon  any  sub^sct  of  which  he  mim  not 
fectly  roaster,  be  was  secure  against  all  blunders  in  the  substance 
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of  vlaat  he  had  to  aay ;  and  felt  quite  assured  that  if  he  was  only 
allowed  time  enough,  he  should  finally  come  to  say  it  in  tlie  very 
best  way  of  which  he  was  capable.  He  had  no  anxietv,  therefore, 
either  io  undertaking  or  proceeding  with  his  tasks ;  and  intermitted 
and  resumed  them  at  his  convenience  with  the  comfortable  cer- 
tainty that  all  the  time  he  bestowed  on  them  was  turned  to  good 
account,  and  that  what  was  left  imperfect  at  one  sitting  might  be 
finished  wilh  equal  ease  and  advantage  at  another.  Being  thus 
perfectly  sure,  both  of  his  end  and  his  means,  he  experienced,  in 
the  course  of  his  compositions,  nope  of  that  little  fever  of  the 
spirits  with  which  that  operation  is  so  apt  to  be  accompanied. 
He  had  no  capricious  visitings  of  fancy  which  it  was  necessary  to  fix 
on  the  spot  or  to  lose  for  ever — no  casual  inspirations  to  invoke  and 
wait  for — no  transitory  and. evanescent  h'ghts  to  catch  before  they 
faded.  •  Ail  that  'was  in  his  mind  was  subjedt  to  his  controul  and 
amenable  to  his  call,  though  it  might  not  obey  at  the  moment : 
and  while  his  taste  was  so  sure  that  he  was  in  no  danger  of  over- 
working anything  that  he  had  designed,  all  his  thoughts  and  senti- 
ments bad  that  unity  and  congruity  that  they  fell  almost  spontane- 
ously into  harmony  and  order ; .  and  the  last  added  incorporated 
and  assimilated  with  the  first  as  if  they  had  sprang  simultaneously, 
from  tlie  same  happy  conception.'' 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  style  of  Professor  Playfair 
was  extremely  weTl  adapted  to  scientific  discussions.  It  was 
clear,  naitaraU  and  unburdened  with  unnecessary  ornament. 
Having,  on  all  occasions,  a  distinct  conception  of  what  he 
meant  to  say,  he  used  the  e:sLact  number  of  words  requisite 
to  convey  his  meaning ;  and  never  added  a  trifling  thought^ 
or  even  repeated  an  important  one,  merely  tQ  give. his  Sj^a- 
fences  the  fuU  turn  and  .sonorous  termination  whiclL,  ini  the 
opinion  of  some  of  his  countrymen,  seem  indi^ensibletofite 
writiog.  Most  Scotcknien  write  English  as  if  it  were  to 
tkem  a  fbrdgii. Jangaage ;  amd.thus,  however  weli  they  may 
succeed  ia  historioai  or  scientific  composition,  they  never 
become  masters  of  those  graces  and'lelicities  of  style  which 
arise  from  the  successful  appiication  of  thq  more  idiomatic 
arraiigefnent  of  words  and  phrases,  to  which  the[  ear  of  his 
soatiiera  neigbhour  is  accustomed  from  hi^  infancy.  In 
grave  and  solemn  jperformances^  it  will  be  admitted,  a  certaia 
departure  fronitbe  colloquial  forms  pf  speech  is  attended  with 
considerable  advantage.;  and  in  the  departments  of  theology, 
for  exafjUple;  as^  well  as  ixi;all  the  higher  bj^ancbes  of  scieiace,  we 
are  Wjai?raj^ted  i^  aUowing,  apd  ev^^n  in  encouraging,  the  di^r 
tint^ii  bat^^ee«^,9^^I^Qken  language  and  a  written  langiu^. 
Id  fNTopcurladiw.ithen^as  literary  compositian  i&  permitted  to 
diflfer/i^m  ,ilBB*(BmQ.  .ofy.eoBifeflrsaiAio]i /smd  the  Jfrectdqmf  of 
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oratory,  exceUence  in  it  will  be  more  witbiii  the  reach  of 
those  who  study  our  language  in  books,  and  write  it  accord* 
ing  to  grammatical  rules :  and  there  is  no  dtfubt  that  it  is  on 
tbid  very  account  such  authors  as  Mr.  Playfair  become  a  -sort 
of  model  for  an  elegant  philosophical  style,  intelligible  alike 
to  the  native  Englishman  and  to  the  learned  foreigner.  The 
"  Illustrations  of  the  Hnttonian  Theory*'  have  been  univer- 
sally admired  as  a  specimen  of  fine  composition  on  a  philoso- 
phical subject.  Even  the  Wernerians,  who  question  the  prin- 
ciples and  abjure  the  .conclusions  of  that  ingenious  treatise, 
acknowledge  it  to  be  a  beautiful  and  most  fascinating  geol]^- 
gical  romance. 

*'  But,"  says  Mr.  Jeffery,  '^  w:e  need  dwell  no  longer  on  qualities 
that  may  be  gathered  hereafter  from  the  works  he  has  left  behind 
him.  Those  who  lived  with  him  mourn  the  most  for  those  which 
will  be  traced  in  no  such  memorial ;  and  pri2e»  far  above  those 
talents  which  gave  him  his  high  name  in  philosophy,  that  personal 
character  which  etideared  him  to  his  friend^,  and  shed  a  gtace  and 
a  dignity  over  all  the  society  in  which  he  moved.  The  same  ad- 
mirable taste  which  is  conspicuous  in  his  writings,  or  rather  the 
higher  principles  from  which  that  taste  was  but  an  emanation,  spread 
a  similar  charm  over  hi$  whole  life  and  conversation ;  and  gave  lo 
the  most  learned  philosopher  of  his.  day  the  manners  and  depprtr 
ment  of  the  most  perfect  gentleman.  Nor  was  this  in  him  the 
result  merely  of  good  sense  and  of  good  temper,  assisted  by  an 
early  familiarity  with  good  company,  and  a  consequent  knowledge 
of  his  own  place  and  that  of  ail  around  him.  His  good  breeding 
was  of  a  lugher  descent,  and  his  powers  of  pleasing  rested  on  some- 
thing better  than  mere  companionable  qualities.  With  the  greatest 
kindness  and  generosity  of  nature  he  united  the  most  manly  firm- 
ness and  the  highest  principles  of  honour,— and  the  most  cheerful 
and  social  dispositions  with  the  gentlest  and  steadiest  afiections. 
Towards  women  he  had  always  the.  most  chivalrous  feelings  of 
-regard  and  attention,  and  was,  beyond  almost  all  men,  acceptable 
and  agreeal^le  in  their  society,  though  without  the  levity  or  pre. 
tension  unbecoming  his  age  or  condition,  And«uch|  indeed,  was 
the  fascination  of  the  most  perfect  simplicity  and  mildness  of  his 
manners,  that  the  same  tone  and  deportment  seemed  equally 
appropriate  to  all  societies,  and  enabled  him  to  delight  the  young 
and  the  gay  with  the  same  sort  of  conversation  which  enabled  him 
to  instruct  the  learned  and  the  grave.  There  never,  indeed,  was 
a  man  of  learning  and  talent  who  appeared  in  society  so  perfectly 
free  firom  all  sorts  of  pretension  or  notion  of  his  own  importance, 
or  so  little  solicitous  to  distinguish  himself,  or  so  sincerely  willing 
•Co  give  place  to  every  one  else.  Even  upon  subjects  which  he  had 
thoroughly  studied  he  -was  never  in  the  least  impatient  to  speak^ 
and  spoke  at  all  times  without  any  tone  of  authority ;  while,  so.  fat 
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from  wishing  to  set  off  what  he  had  to  say  by  any  briHiancy  or 
emphasis  of  expression,  it  seemed,  generally ,  as  if  he  had  studied 
to  disguise  the  weight  and  originahty  of  his  thoughts  under  the 
plainest  form  of  speech  and  the  most  quiet  and  indiSerent  manner ; 
so  that  the  profoundest  remarks  and  subtlest  observations  were 
often  dropped,  not  only  with  no  solicitude  that  their  value  should 
be  observed,  but  without  any  apparent  consciousness  that  they 
possessed  any.  Though  the  most  social  of  humkn  beipgs,  and  the 
most  disposed  to  encourage  and  to  sympathize  with  the  gaiety  and 
the  joviality  of  others,  his  own  spirits  were,  in  genera],  rather  cheer- 
Ail  than  gay,  or,  at  least,  never  rose  to  any  turbulence  or  tumult  of 
merriment :  and  while  he  would  listen  with  the  kindest  indulgence 
to  the  more  extravagant  sallies  of  his  younger  friends,  and  prompt 
tiiena  by  his  heartiest  approbation,  his  own  satisfaction  might  gene- 
rally be  traced  in  a  slow  and  temperate  smile,  gradually  mantling 
over  his  benevolent  and  intelligent  features,  and  lighting  up  the 
countenance  of  the  sage  with  the  expression  of  the  mildest  and 
most  genuine  philanthropy.  It  was  wonderful,  indeed,  considering 
th6.  measure  of  his  own  intellect,  and  the  rigid  and  undeviating 
propriety  of  his  pwn  conduct,  how  tolerant  he  was  of  the  defects 
and  errors  of  other  men.  He  was  too  indulgent,  in  truth,  and 
favourable  to  his  friends, — and  made  a  kind  and  liberal  allo.wance 
A>r  the  faults  of  all  mankind,  except  only  faults  of  baseness  or  of 
cruelty,  against  which  he  never  failed  to  manifest  the  most  open 
scorn  and  defestation.  Independent,  in  shorty  of  his  high  attain- 
ihents,  Mr.  Playfair  was  one  of  the  most  amiable  and  estimable  of 
men ;  delightful  in  his  manners,  inflexible  in  his  principles,  and 
generous  in  his  affections,  he  had  all  that  charms  in  society  or 
attaches  in  private :  and  while  his  friends  enjoyed  the  free  and  uu- 
studied  conversation  of  an  easy  and  intelligent  associate,  they  had> 
at  all  times,  the  proud-and  inward  assurance  that  he  was  a  being 
upon  whose  perfect  honour  and  generosity  they  might  rely  with 
the  most  implicit  confidence  in  life  and  in  death, — and  of  whom  it 
was  equally  impossible  that,  under  any  circumstances,  he  should 
ever  perform  a  mean^  a  selfish,  or  a  questionahle  action,  as  that  hia 
body  should  cease  to  gravitate,  Or  his  soul  to  live/' 

We  give  with  the  greater  pleasure  this  long  extract  fron[( 
Mr.  Jeffery's  eloge,  which  we  have  reason  to  beHeve  is  sub- 
stantially correct,  because  there  remains  to  be  noticed  in  the 
character  of  Mr.  Playfair  a  material  defect  which  his  biogra- 
pher has  passed  by  without  either  comment  or  defence.  We 
allude  to  the  singular  fact,  that  from  the  time  he  resigned  his 
charge  as^  a  minister  in  the  Scottish  establishment  tjll  the 
close  of  his  life  he  took  no  part  in  the  public  duties  of  the 
Chifstian  Church,  and  was,  for  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years, 
hardly  ever  seen  in  a  place  of  worship.  X^  ^^  who  are 
accu^tom^  to  a  system  so  verydifferent^  it  appears  absolutely 
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incredible  IBM  a  Pfofessdf  Iri  a  nafipniil  nni versify/ i^lio9(^ 
main  oiBce  it  was  to  prepare  young,  men  for  tbe  ministry. of 
tlie  Gospel,  should  nave  consfdered  himselF  free  from  Hit 
essential  breach  of  diity,  when,  by  his  example,  he  sUiPifi'rfg 
marked  contempt  for  the  religkws  forms  of  \m9  country,  if 
not  for  tiie  faith  itself  opoa  which  those  fcrms  were  founded. 
We  say  not  thai  Mr.  Playfair  bad  renounced  Christianity,  or 
that  beerer  spoke  ot  wrote  of  it  without  suitable  respect: 
Ikrt  it  Js  very  ubvious,  at  tbe  same  time,  that  his  practice  was; 
ealculated  to  have  a  most  pernicious  efiect  upon  the  mind» 
of  thcJ  yotng  men  who  attendeid  his  lecture-room';  :wbo  i^^eire^ 
accustomed  to  admire  bis  tsde&ts.and  Hslen  impticilly  to  his^ 
opinions ;  and  who,  of  eotirse,  would  be  iodueed  te  ^nuestioa: 
tlie  s()andness  of  that  belief  and  the  value  of  those  sacred 
ordiilances  whicb  their  master  held  in  so  little  esteeti)^  or 
which,  at  least,  he  was  so  very  slow  to  countenance.  We  all 
believe  what  we  see  rather  than  what  we  are  told,  concerning 
the  efficacy  of  tenets  and  systems :  and  tlie  juvenile  phifoso- 
pberis  of  Edinburgh  could  be  at  no  loss  to  discover  that 
science  imd  religion  can  subsist  very  well  apart ;  that  a  ml^tf 
may  have  a  bfgb  reputation  as  a  mathematician  and  naturalist^ 
and  be  well  received  in  the  first  society  at  home  and  abroad, 
wfao^  nevertheless,  takes  some  paii]^  toshow  tliat  Cbristianity^ 
d»  it  is  at  present  professed,  bos  very  few  claims  upon  the 
pfttrona^e  of  a  learned  Aian.  In  the  particular  ca^e  of  Pro- 
lessor  Playfair  there  ttras  a  great  want  of  taste,  to  say  sothkig 
ntore  severe,  int  his  baiiitoal  abstilneiice  from  the  pubKc  prac« 
iitje  of  religion.  He  had  beem  a  parochial  clergyman — was, 
Hn  tbe  end  of  his  days,  invested  with  tbe  elerieal  charcicter-^ 
was,  in  law  and  fact,  the  Reverend  John  Piayftir ;  (fbt  ih& 
dfeclaratory  act,  passed  on  the'  occasion  of  Borne  TookeV 
return  to  parliament,  applied  to  Scotfatid  as  well  ais  to  Eng- 
land;)  and  therefore,  we  repeat,  it  Would  have  been  dgngrtt- 
ous,  and  in  good  taste,  had  he  continued  to  go'  to  Church/ 
and  to  show  that  he  was  not  ashamed  of  the  profession  which 
he  had  formerly  exercised,  and  to  which  he  had  been  s^olemnijp 
consecrated  in  tbe  first  years  of  his  manhood. 

We  know  not  whether  it  will  be  any  apology  for  Mr.  Play- 
iair  to  remsu*k,  that  as  the.  Church  of  Scotland^  in  her  stated 
service,  has  made  an  almost  exclusive  provision  for  teaohing, 
the  people,  and  has  entirely  overlooked  the  more  important 
part  of  worshipping ;  he  might  feel  himself  exempted  from 
attendance,  at  a  periodical  meeting,,  where  he  could  expect 
nothing  besides  a  course  of  popul^o-  instraction,  of  wbioh  he 
stood  in  no  need,  ahd  to  hear  truths  and  hiaxims  inculcated, 
Week  after  week,  with  which  he  was  already  perfectly  familiar. 

t 
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la  a.^nreby  wliere  the  maiii  object  of  tboae  who  frequeDt  it, 
u  to  bear,  a  sermoii,  indifferently  composed  perhapi,  aad 
worse  proaonnced,  it  oannot  be  accounted  excessively  sar* 
prilling,  sboald  a  maB  of  taste  and  learning  shew  littl^  ioclina"! 
tion  to  secure  a  seat.  As  a  point  of  duty,  however^  and  as 
discharging  an  obligation  which  devolved  npon  his  office  as 
a  public  teacher  of  youth.  Professor  Playfair  ought  to  bare 
been  ^een  in  church  every  Lord's  day :  and  assuredly,  hh 
long,  habitual,  and  notorious  neglect  ol'  this  laudable  practice 
has  left  a  stain  upon  his  memory,,  which  his  great  attuininenta 
in  science  wiQ  not  atone  for,  nor  the  amiable  and  generoi;ts 
qualities  of  his  character,  in  olber  respects,  entirely  remove. 
At  tlie  closQ  of  the  biographical  account,  we  find  a  **  Jour* 
nialy"  containing  a  short  but  very  entertaining  retrospeet  of 
a  visit  which,  the  Professor  paid  to  London  in  the  year  1782^ 
and  of  his  introduction  to  several  of  the  leading  cfaaracleia^ 
which  at  that  period  figured  in  this  metropolis.  The  first 
person  he  mentions  is  the  late  Dr.  Maskelyne,  the  Astronomer 
Royal,  with  whom  he  had  formerly  spent  some  time,  when 
engaged  in  his  experiments  on  the  monntain  SchehaJlien  in 
Perthshire ;  and  who  gave  hfm  so  cordial  a  reception,  that  he 
could  not  allow  himself  to  doubt,  that  ''an  acquaintance 
formed  among  wilds  and  mountains  is  much  more  likely  to 
be  durable  than  one  made  up  in  the  bustle  of  f^. city."  Xhe 
Astronomer*  it  seems,  had  been  suspected  of  sometimcui 
detracting  from  the  discoveries  of  others,  when  they  interferied 
wi|lii.hisjown;..bu^  "^r,  Playfair  declares  he  could  never  per-r 
^iy^e  ai^y  ti^Ag  of  thi^  kind,  tbpugh  he  saw  him  placed  in  one 
oft^se  oritiiealaitaations.  where. envy  and  jealousy,  bad  they 
larked  aay  .whiera  within  him^  could  soaircely  have  failed  to 
make  their. appearance.  The  other  personages  with  whom 
the  stranger  came  chiefiy  in  contact,  were  Dr.  Horsley,  Dr« 
Soiaader,  Mr.  Cavendish,  Mr.  Smeaton,  and  Drs.  Price  and 
Priestley. .  Of  the  last-mentioned  individual,  his  estimate  ia 
so  correct  and  so  well  expressed,  that- we  take  the  liberty  ia 
qaot^  it  at  length  for  the  amusement  of  the  reader^ 

^*  Mr.  Vaughan  and  his  father  are  both  of  them  Dissenters,  and 
at  their  house  I  oflen  found  all  the  chief  men  of  that  interest  as- 
sembled, Dr.  Pritre,  Priestley,  Kippis,  Tours,  and  a  number  of 
0di6r8.  •  To  be  a  Scotsman  was  far,  I  soon  found,  from  being  any 
recommepdatioti  to  these  gentlemen,  and  they  seemed  to  look  oa 
the  members  of  every  eMablished  church  with  contempt  or  abhor^ 
rence.  The  manners  of  Dr.  Price  were  the  softest  by  far  of  an^ 
among  them,  and  i  found  myself  easicvt  in  his  company.  He  w 
cartahily  a  good  mathematician,  but  politics  at  present  ooeupy  all 
hiStbeugfatB* 

**  Dr.  Priestley  has  made  so  great  a  figure  in  the  world  that  my 
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anxiety  to  see  htm  was  very  great :  1>ut  his  conversatioa  has  no- 
thing in  it  very  remarkable.  .  When  politics  are  the.  subject  of 
discourse  he  has  the  same  violence  with  his  brediren,  and  savours 
not  much  either  of  soundness  of  head  or  exteqt  of  information. 
On  the  subjects  of  chemistry  and  the  doctrine  of  fixed  ^r,  he 
talked  indeed  with  a  great  deal  of  acuteness,  and  like  a  man  that 
had  been  long  conversant  with  experimental  philosophy.  He  is 
very  sanguine  in  the  forming  of  theories,  which  he  does  very  oflteA 
without  sufficient  data,  a  fault  that  is  perhaps  compensated  by  the 
lacility  with  which  he  afterwards  abandons  them.  On  the  whole^ 
from  Dr.  Priestley's  conversation  and  from  his  writings,  diie  is  not 
much  disposed  to  consider  him  as  a  person  of  first-rate  abilities; 
The  activity,  rather  than  the  force  of  his  genius,  is  the  object  Of 
admiration.  He  is  indefatigable  in  making  experiments,  fmd  he 
compensates  by  the  number  of  them  for  the  unskilfulness  with 
which  they  are  oflen  contrived,  and  the  hastiness  with  which  cbn^ 
elusions  are  drawn  from  them.  Though  little  skilled  in  mathe- 
matics, he  has  written  on  optics  with  considerable  suceess;  and 
though  but  moderately  versed  in  chemistry,  he  has  rendered  very  con-' 
siderable  service  to  that  science.  If  we  view  him  as  a  critic^  a 
metaphysician,  and  a  divine,  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  more 
scanty  praise.  In  his  controversy  with  Dr.  Reid,  though  he  said 
many  things  that  are  true,  he  has  shewn  himself  wholly  incapable 
of  understanding  the  principal  point  in  debate ;  and  when  he  has 
affirmed*,  that  the  v£igue  and  unsatisfactory, speculations  of  Hartley 
have  thrown  as  much  light  on  the  nature  of  man,  as  the  reasonings, 
of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  did  on  the  nature  of  body,  he  can  scarcely  be 
allowed  to  understand  in  what  true  philosophy  consists.  As  to  hisl 
theology,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  he  deides  the  hnmaCeriality  of  this 
soul,  though  he  contends  for  its  immortality,  and  arranges  himself 
on  the  side  of  Christianity.  These  inconsistendes  and  abstirditieB 
will  perhaps  deprive  him  of  the  name  of  a  phiiosopber,  but  he  will 
still  merit  the  name  of  a  useful  and  diligent  expenmenter/* 

When  the  peace  of  Europe  had  been  completely  re* 
established  by  the  victory  of  Waterloo,  Mr.  Play  fair  undarr 
took  a  journey  into  France,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  with.tke 
view  of  coUeeting  materials  for  a  new  edition  of  bis  "  Illus-* 
trations  of  the  Huttonian  Theory,''  a  work  which  he  unfo^ta- 
nately  did  not  live  to  accomplish.  Of  the  facts  which  he 
noted  and  determined,  in  the  course  of  his  travels,  we  may 
perhaps  give  a  short  account  hereafter ;  meantime,  we  proqeed 
to  lay  before  our  readers  an  abridged  descriptipn  of  the  Slidei 
of  Alpnach,  one  of  the  most  surprizing  mechs^nical  contri^ 
vances  that  reward  the  ingenuity  of  the  present  age. 

From  the  reports  of  the  Chamois  hunters  empk>yed  in  the 
Swiss  canton  of  Unterwalden,  it  was  ascertained  Hiat  there 
were  immense  forests  of  the  finest  timber  spread  out  on  the 
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moaiitaiBS»  particatarlj  on  the  setith  side  of  PilatM ;  but  |ii  a 
sitaation  which  the  height,  the  steepneas,  and  the  raggedness 
of  the  ground,  seemed  to  render  qaite  inaccessible.  Mr» 
Rupp,  a  native  of  Wirtemberg,  and  a  very  skilful  engineer^ 
then  resident  in  the  canton  of  Schwy tie,  was  indooed  to  visit 
the  locality  in  question ;.  and  he  was  so  much  stru<4^  with  the 
appearance  of  the  forest,  tliat  he  conceived  the  bold  project 
of  bringing  down  the  trees  by  no  other  force  than  their  own 
weight  into  the  lake  of  Lucerne,  from  which  the  conveyance 
to  the  German  Ocean  would  be  easy  and  expeditious.  The 
medium  height  of  the  forest  is  about  2500  feet;  and  the 
horizontal  distance  which  the  trees  had  to  be  conveyed,  from 
the  spot  where  they  grew  to  the  lake  iato  which  they  were  to 
be  launched,  was  eight  miles  and  about  three  farlongs.  The 
declivity  is  therefore  one  foot  in  17.68 :  the  medium  angle  of 
elevation  2P  14'  20\ 

This  declivitv,  though  so  moderate  on  the  whole,  is,  we  are 
told,  in  many  places  very  rapid  :  at  the  beginning  the  incHna« 
tion  is  aboat  one  fourth  of  a  right  angle,  or  22p  80';  in  many 
places  it  is  20^ ;  but  no  where  greater  than  the  angle  first 
mentioned,  22°  80'.  The  inclination  continues  of  this  quan- 
tity for  500  feet,  after  which  the  way  is  less  steep,  aud  often 
conaiijers^bly  circuitous,  according  to  the  direction  which  the 
mggedness  of  die  ground  forces  it  to  take.  * 

inie  Slide  in  question  consists  of  a  sort  of  trough,  built 
after  the  form  of  a  cradle,  and  extending  from  the  forest  to 
the  edge  of  the  lake.  Three  trees  squared,  and  laid  side  by 
side,  form  the  bottom  of  the  trough ;  the  tree  in  the  middle 
having  its  surface  hollowed,  so  that  a  rill  of  water  received 
frem^distanc^  to  distance  may  be  conveyeii  along  the  bottom 
and  preserve  it  moist.  Adjoining  to  the  central  part  of  the 
trough,  other  trees  also  squared  are  laid  parallel  to  the 
former,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  trough  rounded  in  the 
interior,  and  of  such  dimensions  as  to  allow  the  largest  trees 
to  lie  or  to  move  along  quite  readily.  In  general,  it  is  from 
five  to  six  feet  wide  at  top,  and  from  three  to  four  iif  depth, 
varying,  however,  in  different  places  according  to  circum- 
stances. \n  all  it  contains  about  thirty  thousand  trees; 
crosses  in  its  way  three  great  ravines,  one  «t  the  height  of 
64  feet,,  another. at  the  height  of  103,  and  the  third,  where  it 
goes  along  the  face  of  a  rook,  at  the  height  of  157;  and  in 
twe  places  it  is  conveyed  under  ground. 

The  tree»  which  oescend  by  this  conveyance  are  spntce 

firs,  very  straight,  and  of  great  size.    All  the  branches  are 

,     lopped  off;  the  bark  is  stripped  away,  and  the  surface  of 
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coarse  made  tolerably  smooth.  The  Ibgs^  too,  of  vhich  the 
U'oagh  is  composed,  are  dressed  with  the  axe,  so  as  to  remove 
all  considerable  ineqaalitieSi  and  to  facilitate  the  passage  of 
th«  trees ;  which,  being  plaoed  in  it  with  the  root-end  fore- 
most, are  launobed  off  in  tbe  direction  of  tbe  Lake.  Aa  the 
declivity  of  the  trough  at  the  upper  part  is  very  great,  the 
tree  in  a  few  seconds  acquires  such  a  velocity  as  enables  it 
to  reach  the  water  ip  the  short  space  of  six  minutes ;  a  result, 
as  Mr.  Playfair  observes,  altogether  astonishing,  when  it  is 
considered  that  the  distance  is  more  than  eight  miles,  that 
the  average  declivity  is  but  one  foot  in  seventeen,  and  that 
the  route  which  the  trees  have  to  follow  is  often  circuitousi 
^d  in  some  places  almost  horizontal. 

<*  We  saw  five  trees  come  down ;  the  place  where  we  stood  was 
hear  the  lower  end,  and  the  declivity  was  inconsiderable,  (the  bot- 
tom of  thq  Slide  nearly  resting  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,)  yet 
the  trees  passed  with  astonishing  rapidity.  The  greatest  of  thera 
was  a  spruce  fir,  a  hundred  feet^  four  feet  in  diameter  at  the  lower 
end,  and  one  foot  at  the  upper.  The  greatest  trees  are  those 
which  descend  with  the  greatest  rapidity ;  and  the  velocity  a$  well 
as  the  roaring  of  this  one  was  evidently  greater  than  of  the  rest. 
A  tree  must  be  very  large  to  descend  at  all  in  this  manner:  a  tree, 
M 1^.  Riipp  informed  us,  that  was  only  half  the  dimensions  of  the  pre- 
ceding, and  therefore  only  an  eighth  part  of  its  weight,  would  iiot 
be  afble  to  make  its  way  from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  One  of  the 
trees  th^t  we  saw,  broke  by  some  accident  into  two ;  the  lighter 
pftrt  stopped  almost  immediately,  and  the  remaining  part  came  td 
rest  soon  afler.  This  is  a  valuable  fact :  it  appear^  from  it  that  the 
friction  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  weight,  but  becomes  relatively 
less  as  the  weight  increases,  contrary  to  the  opinioa  that  is  gene- 
rally received. 

^<  In  viewing  the  descent  of  the  trees,  my  nephew  and  I  stood 
quite  close  to  the  edge  of  the  trough,  not  being  more  interested 
about  any  thing  than  to  experience  the  impression  which  the  near 
view  of  so  singular  an  object  must  make  on  a  spectator.  The 
.noise,  the  rapidity  of  the  motion,  the  magnitude  of  the  moving 
body,  and  the  force  with  which  it  seemed  to  shake  the  trough  as  it 
passed,  were  altogether  very  formidable,  an^l  conveyed  an  idea  of 
danger  much  greater  thaki  the  reality.  Our  guide  refused  to  par- 
take of  oiir  amusement ;  be  retreatied  behind  a  tr^e  at  some  distance, 
where  he  had  the  consolation  to  be  assured  by  Mr.  Rupp,  that  h6 
was  no  safer  than  we  w6re,  as  a  tree  when  it  happened  to'bolt  from 
the  trough,  would  oflen  cut  the  standing  trees  c£ear  over.  During 
the  whole  time  the  Slide  has  existed,  there  hav6  been  three  or  four 
fatal  accidents,  and  one  instance  was  the  consequence  of  exce^i^ 
temerity." 

Tbe  trees  thus  brought  down  into  ^e  lake  of  LuQerne,  are 
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formed  into  rafts,  mid  floated  down  the  very  rapid  gtredm  of 
the  Hems,  by  which  the  lake  discharges  its  waters  first  into 
the  A«T»  and  afterwards  into  the  Rhine.  By  this  convleyance^ 
wlAcfa  ^s  aH  of  it  in  streams  of  great  rapidity,  the  trees  some* 
times  reach  Basle  in  u  few  days  after  they  have  left  Lacemet 
and  there  the  immediate  concern  of  the  Aipnach  company* 
temiinates.  They  are  afterwards  navigated  aown  the  Rhine 
in  rzfts  to  Holland,  and  are  afloat  in  the  German  Ocean  in 
less  than  a  month  from  the  time  they  descended  from  the 
side  of  Pilata»,  a  very  inland  mountain,  not  less  than  a  thou- 
sand nules  distant.  We  know  not  the  amount  of  success 
which,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  has  attended  the  specu* 
lation  of  Mr.  Rupp ;  but,  at  one  time,  Bonaparte  contracted 
for  all  the  timber  which  he  could  send  to  the  Rhine,  and 
thereby  prevented  at  least  a  stagnation  of  the  commodity. 

There  are  several  scientific  considerations  connected  with 
the  facts  now  detailed,  which  seem  to  have  puzzled  Mr*  Play* 
fair  not  a  little,  and  whichy  indeed,  weighed  with  him  so  far 
as  to  make  him  refuse  bis  consent  to  have  bis  paper  inserted 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society,  before  whom  it  was  read« 
The  rapidity  of  the  descent,  so  much  greater  than  could  pos* 
sibly  have  been  anticipated,  is  not  he  thought  easilv  to  be 
reconciled  with .  the  notions  concerning  friction,  tnat  are 
usnally  received  even  in  the  scientific  world.  It  appears, 
however^  that .  Professor  Playfair  was  not  familiarly  ac« 
quainted  with  the  most  recent  notions  concerning  friction 
«itertai&ed  among  practical  engineers,  and  particularly  with 
the  "fine  experiments  of  the  French  writer.  Coulomb:  and 
conseqnently,  whilst  reasoning^  on  the  subject,  hazarding  his 
coiyectures,  and  proposing  bis  solutions,  he  was  not  aware 
that  what  appeared  to  him  perfectly  new,  had  been  long  re- 
ceived as  established  principles  among  men  engaged  in  prac- 
tical mechanics.  It  is  pleasing,  at  the  same  timo,  to  observe, 
that  the  inferences  which  the  Professor  draws  from,  the  facts 
before  him,  by  means  of  mathematical  reasoning,  are  substan-' 
tiaUy  th^  same  with  those  Which  experience  has  pointed  oat 
to  le^s  soientiftG  p^sens ;  for  the  conclusions  at  wfaich  he  has 
arrived,  ..through  a  process  of  deep  calculation,  are  found  to 
coincid^  astbnishiogly  well  with  the  practical  maxims  of  the 
shi0<^bairderjt'  when  be  launcHes  a  vessel  from  the  slips,  and 
wira  Ae  operations  of  the  engineer,  in  the  movement  of  very 
heavy  tjodies  on  an  inclined  plane.  In  short,  it  seems  to  be  now 
perfectly  established,  that  heaivy  bodies  when  put  in  motion 
on  an  inclined  plane,  are  relatively  less  retarded  by  friction 
that]  lighter  ones  are:  and  secondly,  that  friction,  in  all  cases, 
h  diminished  in  proportion  as  the  velocity  of  the  slidJn|^  i« 
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increased.  What  the  precise  roMo  is  at  which  the  friction' i^^ 
lessened  relatively  to  the  augmented  velocity  is,  we  believej' 
^  point  not  yet <  clearly  determined;  bat  in  regard  to  the  fact' 
itself,  so  little  doubt  is  now  entertained,  that  we  are  only 
s^stonisbed  Mr.  Play  fair  should  have  esteemed  the  annoimoe*- 
ment  of  it  as  a  novelty  in  mechanics. 

It  is  very  true,  however,  as  the  Professor  remarks,  that  we 
have  here  a  strong  instance  of  the  danger  of  concluding  in  the 
researches  of  mechanics,  from  experiments  made  on  a  small  * 
scale,  in  regard  to  what  should  be  the  practice  when  applying 
the  result  to  a  }arge  scale.  When  our  experiments  lead  to 
the  knowledge  of  a/ac^.and  not  of  a  principh,  there  is  the 
utmost  caution  requisite  in  extending  the  conclusions  beyond' 
the.limit^  by  which  the  experiments  haV'O  been  confined.  And 
this  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  experiments  on  friction. 
Inhere  we  know  only  facts  and  have  no  principle  to  guide  us ; 
that  is/ we  have  not  been  able  to  connect  the  facts  with  any* 
of  the  known  and  measurable  properties  of  bodies.' 

**  Th^t  friction  belongs  to  the  cases  in  which  great  caution  fa 
necessary  in  extending  the  conclusions  of  experiments,  is  indeed 
most  strongly  evinced  by  the  operations  that  have  now  been  de- 
Scribed  ;  the  result  of  which  is  such  as  coul^  not  have  been  antici. 
pated  from  these  experiments.    The  danger  here,  however,  is  quiti^' 
pf  an  opposite  kind  from  that  which  comnH>nly  takes  place  in  such 
instances.     The  experiments  on  the  small  scale,  usually  represent 
the  thing  as  more  easy  than  it  is  upon. the  great,  and  engage  us  in- 
attempts  that  prove  abortive,  and  arc  followed  by  disappointment 
and  even  ruin.     In  the  present  case,  the  experiments  on  the  small 
scale  represent  the  thing  as  more  difficult  than  when  tried  on  the, 
great  one  it  is  found  to  be ;  and  would  lead  us  by  an  error,  the . 
direct  opposite  of  the 'last,  to  conclude  things  to  be  impracticable, 
that  may  be  carried  into  effect  with  ease.     Had  the  ingenious  in- 
ventor of  the  slide  at  Alpnacb,  been  better  acquainted  with  the 
received  theories  of  friction,  or  the  experiments  on  which  they  are 
founded,  even  those  that  are  the  best  and  on  the  greatest  scale,, 
such  as  those  of  another  most  skilful  engineer,  M.  Coulombj  or  had 
he  placed  more  faith  in  Iheni,  he  never  would  have  attempted  the 
great  work,  in  which  he  has  so  eminently  succeeded." 

It  appears  however,  in  fact,  that  Mr.  Rnpp,  the  inventor 
of  the  slide  at  Alpnach,  was  much  better  acquainted  than 
Professor  Play  fair  with  the  received  theories  of  friction,  and 
in  particular,  we  may  be  allowed  to  suppose,  with  the  im^- 
proved  views  derived  from  the  ingenious  experiments  of 
Coulomb ;  and  moreover,  that  it  was  because  he  had  faith  in 
ihe  received  theories,  sq  modified. and  confirmed,  that  he  en« 
gaged  in  the  immense  enterprise  which  is  likely  to  band  dowa 
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hh  name  to  posterity,  03  one  of  the  most  eDlightened  engi- 
oeer^  of  the  oineteenth  century. 

Tlie  voinmes  now  given  to  the  world  as  the  Works  of 
Mr.  Flayfair,  contain  his  "**  Illustrations  of  the  Huttonian 
Theory ;"  the  **  Dissertation  on  Physical  Science,"  pablished 
in  the  Supplement  to  the  EncyclopsBdia  Britannica ;  a  variety 
of  papers  originally  printed  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Societies  of  London  and  Edinburgh ;  and,  lastly,  a  selection 
from  the  articl€5  which  he  contributed  to  the  Edinburgh 
Review.  The  ^^  Dissertation  exhibiting  a  general  View  of 
'Mathematical*  and  Pfa|rsical  Science  since  the  Revival  of 
Letters  in  Europe,"  is  worthy  of  the  author'^  name ;  but  un- 
fortunately, owing  to  his  death  before  the  materials  could  pe 
finally  prepared  for  the  press,  i^  remains  in  an  unfinished 
state,  and  must  for  ever  continue  in-the  shape  of  a  mere 
firagment.  As  we  intend  to  devote  a  separate  article  to  it, 
in  a  subsequent  number,  we  shall  pass  on  at  present  to  some 
of  the  minor  pieces,  which  have  not  yet  become  knoWn  to  the 
general  reader. 

One  of  the  last  things  Mr.  Playfair  wrote,  and  with  which 
he  seems  to  have  amused  himself  during  part  of  the  time  he 
was  confined  with  illness,  is  a  Memoir  relating  to  Naval 
Tactics,  as  improved  by  the  late  John  Clerk  of  Eldin. 

It  is  a  singular  incident  in  the  history  of  human  affairs, 
that  a  person  who  had  never  been  at  sea  in  his  life,  should 
have  introduced  into  military  seamanship  the  most  important 
improvement  which  that  difficult  art  has  received  in  modem 
times.  From  his  early  youth,  a  fortunate  instinct  seems  to 
liave  directed  his  mind  to  this  line  of  study. 

f*  I  had,"  says  ))e,  in  a  document  referred  to  by  Mr.  Playfair, 
^'  acquired  a  strong  passion  for  nautical  affairs  when  a  mere  child. 
At  ten  years  old,  before  I  had  seen  a  ship,  or  even  the  sea  at  a  less 
distance  than  four  or  five  miles,  I  formed  an  acquaintance  at  school 
with  some  boys  who  had  come  from  a  distant  sea-port,  who  in-" 
structed  me  in  the  different  parts  of  a  ship,  from  a  model  whii^h 
they  had  procured.  I  had  afterwards  frequent  opportunities  of 
seeing  and  examining  ships  at  the  neighbouring  port  of  Leith, 
which  increased  my  passion  for  the  subject ;  and  I  was  soon  in  po8« 
session  of  a  number  of  modds,  many  of  them  of  my  own  construe. 
tiohy  which  I  .used  to  sail  on  a  piece  of  water  in  my  father's  plea, 
sure .  grounds,  where  there  was  also  a  boat  with  sails,  which  fui> 
nisbed  me  ^ith  much  em^oyment.  I  bad  stuuied  Robimon  Crusoe, 
and  I  read  all  the  sea  voyages  1  could  procure."  ■ 

Upon  thecommencement  of  .the  American  war,  Mr.  Clerk, 
who  continued  to  pay  the  utmost  attention  to  the  subject  of 
iiayal  taotios,  and  derived  all  the  knowledge  he  e^uld  pos&ibly 
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.ficquire  from  reading  aod  c(myersation«  and  particnlarly  fcom 
studying  the  details  of  tlie  several  actions  which  took  pLice 
between  the  belligerents^  saw  more  and  more  reason. to  sns- 
;pect  thai  there  was  something  very  erroneoa3  in  the  method 
heretofore  pnrsiied  by  the  British  admirals,  for  bringing  their 
fleets Jnto  oattle*   /He  perceived,  that  while  nothing  could 
exceed  the  skill  with  which  the  ships  individually  were 
.worked  and  manoeuvred^  the  plan  followed  in  bringing  a 
.whole  fleet  to  meet  the  enemy  was  extremely  uncertain  and 
precarious :  and,  in  a  word,  he  was  convinced  from  the  oob- 
duct  of  our  bravest  and  most  skilful  admirab,  that  an  expe- 
dient for  forcing  their  antagonists  to  fight,  on  equal  terins» 
was  an  addition  to  the  art  of  naval  warfare  that  remained  still 
to  be  discovered. 

It  bad  usually  happeped,  Uiat  the  British  fleet. was  eager  to 
engage,  and  that  the  enemy  was  unwilling  to  risk  a  general 
.action ;  the  object  of  our  commanders,  therefore,  had  almost 
.always  been  to  gain  the  weather  gage,  as  it  is  called,  of  the 
enemy,  or  to  place  themselves  to  the  vnndward  of  his  fleet. 
,  When  that  fleet  was  drawn  out  in  line,  in  the  manner  neces- 
sary for  allowing  every  ship  its  share  in  the  action,  the  British 
fleet  bore  down  from  the  windward  upon  the  enemy  ;^  who  was 
so  placed  as  to  have  his  whole  line,  and  also  the  broadside  of 
each  individual  ship,  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of 
the  wind.    In  such  circumstancea,  the  British  had  usually 
adopted  one  of  the  two  following  methods,  in  order  to  make 
the  attack.    Tl^ey  either  formed  their  fleet  into  a  line  parallel 
ai^  directly  opposite  to  that  of  the  enemy,  whence  each  ship 
bore  down  upon  that  which  was  immediately  opposed  to  it ; 
or,  sailing  on  the  tack  opposite  to  that  on  which  the  enemy 
'stood,  ran  along  parallel  to  their  line,  and  within  fighting  dis- 
'  tance,  till  the  whole  of  the  one  line  was  abreast  of  the  other, 
and  each  ship  ready'  to  engage  her  antagonist. 

If  the  former  of  these  methods  was  pursued,  each  ship  on 
coming  down  had  to  sustain  a  destructive  fire  from  the  broad- 
side of  the  one  immediately  opposed  to  her  in  the  enemy^s 
line,  which  she  could  only  return  very  inefiectually  from  the 
few  guns  mounted  in  her  bows.  The  ris^ging,  consequently, 
vhiob  presented  ^the  best  mark,  when  the  ship  waa  oM^ving 
£nd  cn  before  the  wind,  was  in  general  ao  dreadfully  c\»t  by 
the  enemy's  shot^  that  ihe  vessel  was  always  much  disabled, 
.  and  sametimes  rendered  totaUy  unaMnageable,  before  she 

arrived  within  fighting  distance. 
.     If  tbie  second  method  was  parsued,  the  headmort  4iip  had 
to  endure  the  fire  of  the  whole  lin^  before  «he  arrived  in  her 
.  place ;  the  iiext>  the  fire  of  all  but  one ;  ihe  third  had  to  .sos- 
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tain  the  broadsides  of  all  but  two^  and  ^o  on;  no  tliat  it  was  ' 
Tery  improbable  that  any,  except  the  sternmoi^t  ships,  could 
reach  their  station  in  the  line  witlioQt  having  received  mate- 
rial dam^e.  This  mode  of  fighting,  it  requires  not  to  be 
observed,  would  give  to  the  enemy  who  remained  quietly  on 
tbe  defensive,  a  great  advantage  over  the  attacking  squadron, 
and  enabled  him  almost  to  a  certainty  to  maim  his  antagonist's 
fleet,  with  very  little  loss  to  himself,  or  even  to  gain  a  victory 
without  exposing  to  any  great  hazard  either  bis  men  oar 
.his  ships. 

^  Mr.  Clerk  Iiad  the  merit  of  pointing  out  the  evHs  now  enu- 
merated, in  a  manner  most  clear  and  demonstrative,  and  of  des* 
•cribing  a  method  by  which  the  attack  might  be  made,  without 
iQCurring  any  of  the  disadvantages  that  have  been  mentioned,  aad 
almost  vith  a  certainty  of  success.  As  the  evil  arote  from  an  en« 
jdeaymr  to.  diffuse  the  force  of  the  i^ttack,  if  oae  may  say  so,  over 
tbe  whole  surface  of  the  line  attacked;  so  the  remecly  consisted  in 
poDcentrating  the  force  of  the  attack,  and  iti  bringing  it  to  bear 
with  propprtionably  greater  energy  on  a  single  point,  or  a  small 
portion  of  the  enemy's  line.  For  this  purpose,  the  admiral  of  the 
attacking  and  windward  squadron  is  supposed  to  come  down,  not  in 
a  line,  but  with  his  fleet  in  divisions,  so  as  to  be  able  to  support  the 
particular  diviision  destined  to  break  througli  the  line  of  the  eneipy. 
The  consequence  must  be,  that  if  this  attack  is  directed  against  thj9 
rear  of  the  enemy,  the  ships  a-head  must  either  abanc^on  those  that 
are  cot  of^f  or  must 'double  back  either  by  tacking  or  wearing.  'Mr. 
Clerk  slmws,  that  if  the  enemy  follow  the  first  of  these  methods, 
and  niake  his  line  either  tack  in  succession  or  all  together,  such  a 
^distance  must  be  left  between  them  and  the  three  or  four  sternmost 
ships,  that  not.only  must  these  last  be  easily  carried,  but  that  several 
4aQre  must  probably  be  thrown  into  such  a  situation,  as  to  subject 
then)  almost  umivoidably  to  the  same  iaUxu  If  the  enemy  attempt 
^ha  same  tiling  by  wearir^g  his  i»>ndi(ioii  will  be  still  worse.  The 
fleet  by  falling  to  leeward  must  not  only  desert' the  ships  altogether, 
but  must  leave  the  sternmost  of  the  wearing  ships  so  much  exposed^ 
as  to  render  it  cer|;ain  that  they  will  be  entirely  cut  ofil'' 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  tbe  system  proposed  and  e:^'^ 
planned  by  Mr.  Clerk  was  entitled  to  the  fvtll  merit  of  origi- 
tniiity«  Ip  bis  work  be  has  t^ntered  into  an  historical  detail 
which  tends  to  establish  this  point,  and  in  which,  from  tho 
n|ost  aajyaN^tip  dooiunents,  he  traces  the  plans  ofinost  of  our 
f^markd^^  naval  actions,  from  that  of  Admiral  Matthews,  off 
Tooloiiy  in  1744,  to  that  qf  Admiral  Greaves,  off  the  Chesav 
peake,  in  1781 .  In  most  of  these  actions  we  find,  though  con« 
docted  by  some  of  our  ablest  naval  officers,  that  the  British 
^t  t?e#%1p  wiAdwgrd,  a^d  by  ^^t^ding.tl^  \i^^  of  be^ttlti 
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$0  as  to  destroy  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  Hne^  which  was  of 
coHrse,  to  leeward,  was  itself  disabled,  before  the  ships 
eonld  reach  a  situation  in  which  they  could  annoy  their  adver- 
saries ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  French  perceiving  the 
British  ships  in  discfrder,  asaally  made  sail,  and  after  throw- 
.  ing  in  their  whole  fire,  formed  their  line  again  to  leeward, 
where  they  lay  prepared  for  another  attack,  shoald  their  an* 
tagonists  roel  inclined  to  make  it.  In  this  way,  campaign  after 
capipaign  was  frustrated,  and  bkCBed,  and  even  defeated,  that 
rare  combination  of  skill  and  courage,  which  distinguishes  the 
English  seaman>  and  which  was  even  then  so  conspicuous 
and  successful  in  actions  with  single  ships*  The. analysis 
and  commentary  which, Mr.  Clerk  applies  to  these  actions 
are  very  instructive  to  professional  inen,  and  form  a  scientific 
review  of  the  naval  history  of  Great  Britain,  which  we  should 
look  for  in  vain  in  any  of  the  treatises  expressly  written  on 
that  subject 

It  was  on  the  12th  of  April,  1782,  that  the  merits  of 
Clerk's  system  were  put  to  the  trial  and  approved.  The  brave 
Rodney,  who,  like  all  abl^  men,  shewed  the  utmost  willing* 
ness  to  learn,  even  from  a  landsman,  went  to  sea  determined 
to  avail  himself  of  the  new  lights  in  his  profession  with  which 
be  had  just  been  supplied.  Before  going  out  to  take  the 
command  of  the  fleet  in  the  West  Indies,  he  said  one  day  to 
Mr.  Dundas,  afterwards  Lord  Melville,  "  There  is  one 
Clerk,  a  countryman  of  your's,  who  has  taught  us  how  to 
fight,  and  appears  to  know  more  of  the  matter  than  any  of  ua> 
If  ever  I  meet  the  French  fleet  I  intend  to  try  his  way.*'  He 
did  try  it ;  and  b^  his  distbguished  success  set  an  example  to 
succeeding  admirals,  which,  by  bringing  into  full'piay  the 
native,  strength  and  courage  of  British  sailors,  has  swept 
from  the  ocean  all  the  other  navies  of  Europe,  and  secured 
for  our  countrymen  an  ascendancy  in  nautical  warfare,  that 
no  nation,  Ancient  or  modern,  has  ever  possessed. 

Dupin,  whose  work  on  the  Naval  Forte  of  Great  Britain; 
we  noticed  in  our  April  niilnber,  has  given  a  brief  account  of 
Rodney's  victory,  as  the  first  apj»lication  of  Clerk's  princi* 
pies,  and  appreciated  fully  the  value  of  the  system^ which  Wa9 
thereby  so  powerfully  recommended  to  our  admirals.  - 

**  In  the  victory  gained  by  Rodney  over  De  Grasse,"  says  he, 
<*  'the  former  having  cut  through  the  other's  line  in  the  centre,  and 
our  rear  division  having  yielded 'to  the  combined  attack  of  the 
enemy's  whole  fleet,  the  English  doubled  back  upon  that  portion  of 
ihe  centiie  which  our  rear  had  abandoned.  Then  the  French  ad- 
H^iral,  with  the  ship^  around  him,  pressed  by  a  superioi:  force,  and 
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caught  between  two  fires,  were  compelled  to  surrender,  Thb  was 
tiie  most  decisive  battle  since  that  of  La  Hogue/'. 

.  Trafalgar,  we  may  add,  as  Dapin  bitnself  allows,  was  a  still 
more  direct  and  brilliant  exemplification  of  the  same  method 
of  attack  t  and  wonderful  as  that  action  was  in  every  respect^ 
there  is  nothing  connected  with  it  so  surprising,  as  the  stupid 
adherence  of  the  French  commander  to  his  antiquated  tactics. 
IThilst  the  centre  was  involved  in  inevitable  destrnction^ 
from  the  combined  onset  of  the  whole  British  fleet,  the  wings 
remained  inactive  and  immoveable.  Ces  ailes  sont  en  ligne^ 
et  cela  leur  suffit :  elles  aiterident  done  avec  une  effrayante  im- 
passibilite  que  leur  contre  soit  detruit;  il  Test  enfin,  AlCfts 
oubliaht  leurpieux  respect  pour  Tordre  sacri  ds  la  ligne^  ellis 
ne  songent  plus  qu^d  la  retruite. 

That  Lord  Nelson  did  not  disdain  to  study  the  work  of  a 
mere  theorist,  when  completing  his  professional  accomplish* 
ments,  and  even  in  arranging  his  plan  of  battle,  is  evident 
ff'om  tiie  circumstance,  mei^itioned  here  by  Mr.  Playfair,  that 
in  the  very  body  of  the  instructions  issued  by  his  Lordship 
before  the  conflict  at  Trafalgar,  there  are  several  sentences 
entirely  taken  from  the  Naval  Tactics.  These  instructions 
were  transmitted  to  Mr.  Clerk  by  Sir  Philip  Durham,  one 
of  the  commanders  in  that  memorable  action,  accompanied 
with  the  following  note,  which  shews  in  what  light  his  imr 
provements  were  regarded  by  those  who  were  the  best  able 
to  decide  upon  their  merits. 

/<  Captain  Durham,  sensible  of  the  many  advantages  which 
have  accrued  to  the  British  nation,  from  the  publication  of  Mr.* 
Clerk's  Naval  Tactics,  and  particularly  from  that  part  of  them 
which  recommends  breaking  through  the  enemy's  line,  begs  to 
offer  him  the  enclosed  form  of  battle,  which  was  most  puncmaliy 
attended  to  in  the  brilliant  and  glorious,  act  ion  of  the  ^Ist  of  Oc- 
tober. Mr.  Clerk  will  perceive  with  pleasure^  that  it  is  completely 
according  to  his  own  notions,  an4  it  is  now  sent  as  a  token  of  re- 
spect from  Captain  Durham  to  one  who  has  merited  so  highly  of 
his  country.    H.  M.  S.  off  Cadiz,  29th  of  October,  1805." 

Mr.  Playfair  ii|forms  us  that  be  had  before  him,  whilst 
writing  his  remarks,  a  copy  of  the  first  part  of  the  Naval 
Tactics,  with  notes  on  the  margin  by  Lord  Rodney  himself, 
w^ich  had  been  .communicated  by  the  admiral  to  the  late 
General  Clerk,  by  whom  it  was  deposited  in  the  family  li- 
brary  at  Penicuich.  These  nates,  it  is  said,  are  full  of  re* 
marks  on  the  justness  of  Mn  Clerk's  views,  and  on  the  in- 
4itances  wherein  his  own  conduct  had  been  in  strict  confor- 
mity with  those  views,  ^  Rodney  (at  that  time  Sir  George) 
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even  con^i^sceiids  to  answer,  isoma  qofistioiis  vhiok  Mr* 
.  Clerk  hdd  put  ia  regard  to  the  the  action  off  Martinique  ia 
l()6  year  ]7^'0.  The  first  signal  of  the  Admiral  on  that  occa- 
sion was  to  attack  the  enemj  ^s  rear  with  th6  whole  fleet.  Bat 
the  Fiench  perceiving  this  design,  Wore  their  ships  and  form- 
ed on  the  opposite  tack  ;  a  movement  which  rendered  it  in^- 
possible  to  obey  the  first  order,  and  the  next  that  Rodney 
>nade  was  for'every  ship  to  attack  her  opposite.  Mr.  Clerk's 
,  iquestion'in  return  t6  these  maiioeavres  was,  why  did  Sir 
Creorge  change  Im  resolution  of  attacking  the  rear,  and  order 
tin  attack  on  the  whole  line  ?  Sir  George  answers  to  this, 
that  he  did  not  change  his  intention,  but  that  his  fleet  dis- 
obeyed his  signal,  and  forced  him  to  abandon  his  plan* 

^  An  anecdote  which  sets  a  seal  on  the  great  and  decisive  ies^ 
Suaony  of  th^  noble  Admiral,  is  worthy  of  being  remembered ; 
and  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  record  it  on  the  authori$y  of  a  noUe 
(^arl.  The  present  Lord  Haddington  met  Lord  Rodney  at  Spa»  ia 
the  decline  of  lif^,  when,  both  his  bodily  and  his  mental  powers 
were  sinliing  under  the  weight  of  years.  The  great  commander 
who  had  been  ^he  bulwarl^  of  his  country  and  the  terror  of  her 
enemies,  lay  stretched  on  bis  couch,  while  the  memory  pf  his  owi| 
exploits  seemed  the  only  thing  that  interested  his  feelings,  or  af? 
Torded  a  subject  for  conversation.  In  this  situation  he  would  often 
break  out  in  praise  of  the  Naval  Tactics;  exclaiming  with  great 
earnestness,  John  Clerk  of  Eldin  for  ever !  (jenerosity  and  can- 
dour seemed  to  have  been  such  constituent  elements  in  %he  mind 
of  this  gallant  Admiral,  that  they- were  an^ng  the  parts  which 
longest  resisted  the  influence  of  decay.'' 

.  Mr.  Flayfair  conclades  bis  sketch  with  an  expression  of 
xegret  that  no  token  of  public  gratitude  has  yet  been  con^erv 
Tf^d  pn  the  memory  of  Mr.  iClerk*  He  is  disposed  to  as- 
cribe thi^  omission  to  the  fear  of  giving  offence  to  the  navy, 
and  to  consider  it  rather  as  resulting  from  ai)  excess  of  cautioi| 
than  from  direct  or  intentional  neglect. .  It  might  seem  t6 
derogate  froni  the  glory  of  oar  naval  ofiicers  to  recognize  ^ 
landsman  as  the  author  of  one  of  the  mpst  valuable  discover 
ries  that  had  been  made  in  their  own  art — as  the  person  whq 
had  not  only  pointed  oat  the  new  principle,  but  had  corny 
pletely  unfolded  its  advantages  and  predicted  its  effects. 
.Uut,  continues  be,  to  wjiatever  pause  the  neglect  pf  whic}) 
i  now  complain  is  to  be  attributed,  it  is  certain  that  the  go« 
vernment  and  the  navy  h^^ve  boti)  lost  ^  great  oppprtonity  of 
.doing. honour  .to  themselves.  A  national,  monament  thi^t 
.woul4  have  marked  the  era  of  this  great  improvement^  and 
testified,  the  gratitude  of  the  nation  to.  the  author,  wOulcf 
.bavi^  been  very  creditable  to  the  mii^ste^.  under  W^^^.f^ 
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Urqnage  it  was  erected ;  and  an  acknowledrment  from  ihe 
navy  that  this  discovery  was  the  work  of  a  TandsmaD  would 
bave  been  highly  becoming,  in  a  profession,  of  which  intre* 
pidity  and  valpur  are  not  more  characteristic  than  frankness 
and  generosity. 

,'  There  is  in  the.  same  volume,  which  contains  the  above 
memoir,  a  very  ingenious  article  entitled  a  "  Lithological 
Snrvey  of  Scbehallien."  This  is  the  report  of  an  aqtc6u  e&<* 
Amination  of  that  mountain  performed  by  the  Professor,  and 
J>)rd  Webb  Seymour,  in  the  year  1801,  with  the  vie^  of 
.ascertaining  more  accurately  than  had  yet  been  done,  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  rocks  of  which  the  said  moyintain  is 
composed,  as  well  as  the  relative  quantity  of  these  snbstan- 
,ces,  as  they  differ  from  the  lightest  to  the  heaviest.  The 
reader  requires  not  to  be  informed  that  Dr.  Maakelyn^,  the 
Astronomer  Royal  made  a  series  of  observations  on  Schehai- 
iien  in  1774,  with  the  intention  of  discovering  whether  the 
jieighbourhood  of  such  a  large  mass  rising  above  the  garth's 
,sar&ce  would  have  any  sensible  effect  on  the  pbunk^line,  and 
ofiibereby  finding  data  for  determinii^  the  medium  density 
of  the  earth,  compared  with  that  of  the  bodies  found  at  its 
surface.  In  the  investigations  made  by  the  Astronomer,  as 
also  in  the  calculations  afterwards  instituted  by  Dr.  Hutton, 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  rocks  in  Schehallien  was  assumed 
to  be  to  that  of  water  as  5  is  to  2 ;  which,  as  Mr.  Playfair 
remarks,  though  it  be  nearly  a  medium  when  stones  of  every 
JiLind  from  the  lightest  to  the  h^viest  are  included,  is  cer- 
tainly toe  small  for  Schehaiiien,  the  rocks  of  which  belong 
to  a  class .  whose  specific  gravity  is  considerably  above  the 
^ean.  « 

The  first  thipg  to  be  done  was  to  procure  true  and  fault- 
Jess  specimens  of  all  the  rocks  of  which  the  mountain  is 
composed,  and  ascertain  their  weight,  as  compared  with  that 
of  the  same  volume  of  distilled  water  at  the  temperature  of 
sixty.  The  next  point  was  to  determine  the  relative  quan- 
tity of  the  di^erent  rocks,  as  fas  as  any  known  principle  would 
enable  them  to  do  tt :  and  having  proceeded  to  this  extent 
with  success,  they  would  find  the  way  clear  for  a  satisfactory 
determination  of  the  specific  gravity  of  the  whole  mass  of 
.Schehallien.  But  all  this  was  not  enough.  It  was  neces- 
sary, not  only  to  know  the  quantity  of  each  variety  of  rock, 
but  the  position  of  every  one  of  these  varieties,  relatively  to 
the  observatories  on  the  north  and  south  faces  of  the  moun- 
.tain,  where  the  astronomical  operations  had  been  performed 
during  the  vfsfit  of  Dr.  Maskelyne.  This  will  be  evident 
yf)ien  it  it^^  considered  that  it  was  Vhe  effect  qf.  each  portion 
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of  the  rock  on  the  plamb-Iine  in  these  observatioDS,  wliiob 
vas  the  thing  to  be  found,  :and  that  this  effect  must  vary, 
not  only  Krith  the  density  of  the  rock,  bat  with  its  distance 
from  the  observatory /and  its  obliquity,  in  respect  to  the  meri- 
dian. The  mean  density,  therefore,  the  Professor  conciaded, 
would  be  insufficient  for  estimating  the  attraction  of  the 
mountain^  could  that  density  be  found  ever  so  exactly :  and 
it  is  easy  to  shew,  that  while  the  mean  density  of  a  heteroge- 
neous mass,  and  also  its  magnitude  and  figure  remain  the 
same,  iti^  attractive  force  at  a  given  point,  may  be  greatly 
changed,  by  a  difierent  distribution  of  the  matmais  it  con- 
sists of,  relatively  to  that  point. 

Mr.  Play  fair  and  his  noble  coadjutor  therefore  resolved  tO 
find  out,  if  possible,  the  chain  of  stations  which  had  beeii 
employed  during  the  geometrical  survey,  in  order  that  by 
reference  to  those  stations,  they  might  be  able  to  determine 
the  points  on  the  surface  of  the  mountain  from  which  their 
difierent  specimens  of  the  rocks  were  to  be  taken.  After  the 
stations  were  discovered,  their  intention  was  to  traverse  the 
mountain  in  various  directions,  and  at  every  point  wheft  ft 
specimen  was  selected,  to  determine  their  position  by  the 
bearings  of  any  two  of  the  stations  that  might  be  in  sight,  or 
by  taking  angles  to  those  of  them,  or  such  other  methods  as 
occasions  and  circumstances  might  suggest.  As  the  marks 
of  these  stations  were  all  effaced  except  some  traces  of  the 
observatories,  or  rather  huts  in  which  Dr.  Maskelyne  bad 
lived,  and  the  two  cairns  on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  the 
discovery  of  the  whole  «hain,  it  seems,  was  a  matter  of  some 
difficulty.  By  means,  however,  of  the  bearings,  as  given  in 
Dr.  Hutton's  paper,  and  the  assistancciof  one  of  the  guides 
who  had  been  emjjloyed  in  the  former  survey,  our  geologists 
at  length  succeeded  in  finding  out  the  stations  ;  and  as  these 
were  mostly  on  elevated  points,  they  could  distinguish  at  & 
considerable  distance  with  sufficient  exactness. 

After  a  great  deal  of  minute  labour  in  the  way  of  select- 
ing, weighing,  and  determining  the  corapiosition  and  specific 
gravity  uf  a  numerous  set  of  specimens,  the  philosophers  ar- 
rived at  the  following  results.  Of  thirteen  specimens  of  gra- 
nular qdartz  the  mean  specific  gravity  was  2.639876 :  and 
of  fifteen  specimens  of  micacepos  and  calcareous  schist,  the 
sariie  mean  was  2.81039.  And  it  happens  fortunately,  says 
the  Professor,  that  these  two  classes  of  rocks,  distinguished 
by  their  specific  gravity,  are  also  distinguished  by  their  po- 
sifion,  ^so  that  the  line  which  separates  them  can  be  accu- 
rately traced  out  on  the  face  of  the  mo.untain. 

The  mean  dt>nsity  of  Scbeballien  is,  it  appears,  consider* 
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ably  greafer  tlwt  was  assumed  by  Dr.  Hatton ;  beiog,  in- 
stead of  2.5,  somewhat  more  than  2.7 :  and,  according  to. the. 
calcalation  founded  on  ibis  fact,  the  mean  density  of  the 
earth  is  brought  oat  to  be  not  less  tlmn  4.866997. 

•*  The  measure  thus  obtained  for  the  mean  density  or  mean  speciBc ' 
gravity  of  the  earth,  is  above  that  of  any  of  the  precious  stones,  and 
is  nearly  a  mean  between  the  results  of  Dr.  Hutton  and  Mr.  Ca- 
vendish. According  to  the  former,  density  =4'.481 :  according  to 
the  latter,  it  is  5 AS,  the  mean  of  which  is  4.98.  i  The  difference 
between  this  and  the  last  of  our  results  is  nearly  £=,1|  or  less  than 
a  forty-fifth  part." 

On  the  whole,  from  the  survey  and  calculations  now  be- 
fore us,  it  may  be  determined  that  the  mean  density  of  the 
earth  cannot  be  less  than  4.5588,  nor  greater  than  4.867 : 
the  mean  of , which  is  nearly  4.713.  The  curious  reader  will 
find  much  to  interest  him  in  this  paper,  that  we  can  neither 
abridge  or  transcribe;  and  in  perusing  it  be  will  not  fail  to 
admire  the  patient  and  exact  manner  in  which  Mr.  Playfair 
proceeded  to  collect  his  facts,  and  the  scrupulous  pautioa 
which  he  employed  in  founding  any  conclusions  up6n  them. 

The  only  other  article  which  we  shall  mention  at  present, 
is  that  on  the  **  Causes  which  affect  Barometrical  measure- 
ipen£s.''  £very  one  is  aware  that  in  measuring  the  heats  of 
mountains  by  means  of  the  barometer,  various  allowances 
and  corrections  are  made  for  difference  of  temperature,  and 
for  the  increased  condensation  which  attends  the  diminution 
of  heat  in  the  more  elevated  regions  of  the  atmosphere. 
These  allowances,  however,  involve  in  them  an  hypothesis 
that  is  not  well  understood,  and  of  course  not  clearly  ex- 
pressed ;  whilst  there  are  several  circumstances  which  affect 
the  density  of  the  atmosphere,  that  'have  either  been  wholly 
4}initted,  or  improperly  introduced. 

M.  Deluc  had  discovered  that,  at  a  certain  temperature, 
69|  of  Fahrenheit,  the  difference  of  the  logarithms  of  the 
height  of  the  mercury  in  the  barometer,  at  an  upper  and  a 
lower  station,  gave  tne  height  of  the  former  of  those  stations 
above  the  latter  in  lOOOths  of  a  French  toise ;  but  that  at 
every  other  temperatnre  above  or  below  69^,  a  correction  6t 
.00223  of  the  whoio  was  to  be  added  or  subtracted  for  every 
degree  of  the  thermometer.  As  the  degree  of  heat  lessens, 
the  expansion  of  the  air  is  likewise  lessened,  and  its  effect  or 
that  fluid  on  the  barometer,  by  being  denser,  is  encrefsised,  and 
Goonteracts  the  influence  of  the  rarity  which  belongs  to  the 
more  elevated  parts  of  the  atmosphere.  By  observations 
nQTB  accu/ate  than  those  of  Delac,  it  has  been  found  that 
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the  tempei^tnre' at  which  the  diSerenee  of  the  lo^aritfimA 
gives  the  heif^bt  ia  EngKsh  fathotus  is  32^ ;  and  that  the  cor* 
reotioa  of  other  temparattires  is  .00248  of  that  difi^renee,  * 
for  every  d^ree  of  the  thermometer.    The  Bftannerof  esti-' 
mating  the  temperature  of  the  air,  adopted  in  all  these  ob- 
servations, was  the  same :  an  arithmetical  mean  was  taken 
between  the  heights  of  the  thermometers  at  the  upper  and 
lower  atatioBs,  and  was  supposed  to  be  uniformly  diffiised 
through  the  column  of  air  intercepted  between  them.     Nor 
is  there  any  reason  to  suspect  that  this  method  was  attended' 
with  any  material  error,  though  both  M.  Delnc  and  Generic 
Roy  were  dissatisfied  with  it ;  for  it  may  be  rendered  very 
probable,  as  Mr.  Playibir  has  shewn  in  the  paper  now  under, 
consideration,  that  the  diminution  of  heat,  in  ascending  the 
atmosphere,  is  uniform  and  proportional  to  the  height. 

But,  admitting  the  fact  now  stated,  and  allowing  that  there 
is  just  reason  to  conclude  that  the  decrease  of  heat  in  the 
superior  strata  ^f  the  atmosphere  is  proportional  to  their 
elevation,  there  is  -yet  no  sufficient  ground  to  believe  that 
the  condensation  produced  by  that  decrease  is  also  uniform. 
Oii  the  contrary,  it  is  proved  by  experiment,  that  the  varia- 
tions in  the  bulk  of  a  given  quantity  of  air  are  by  no  means 
proportional  to  its  variations  of  temperature.  This,  we 
need  not  observe,  is  another  cause  of  inaccuracy  in  barome- 
trical  measurements,  for  which  it  is  not  very  easy  to  supply 
a  suitable  correction.  Nor  is  it  the  only  irregularity  to  which 
the  expansion  of  air  by  heat,  and  contraction  by  cold,  ap- 
pear to  be  subject.  We  learn  from  the  manometrical  expe- 
riments of  General  Roy,  that  a  given  variation  of  tempera- 
ture is  accompanied  with  more  or  less  variation  of  bulk,  ac- 
cording as  the  air  is  compressed  by  a  greater  or  less  for<ie. 
Air,  for  instance,  compressed  by  the  weight  of  an  entire  at- 
mosphere, was  expanded  by  the  180  degrees' from  freezing  to 
boiling,  no  less  than  484  of  those  parts  whereof  at  the  tem- 
perature 3^  it  occupied  a  thousand.  Bdt  the  same  air,  when 
compressed  only  by  one  fifth  of  an  atmosphere  was,  by  the 
same  difference  of  heat,  expanded  no  more  than  141  part^  ; 
and  this,  though  the  heat  of  boiling  water  was  applied  to  it 
for  an  hour  together. 

These  inequalities,  so  extremely  difficult  to  measure  or  to 
correct  on  the  large  scale,  belong  entirely  to  the  temperature 
of  the  air.  There  is  another  which  depends  wholly  on  the 
compression  of  that  fluid.  In  deducing  rules  for  the  mea- 
surement of  heights  by  the  barometer,  it  has  hitherto  been 
supposed,  agreeably  to  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Bovte  and 
M.  Mariotte,  that  the  density  of  the  air,  while  its  tempera- 
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ttare  remain  the  same,  ia  exactly  as  the  force  which  coin- 
presses  it.  Bat  we  learn  that,  from  certain  experiments^ 
described  in  the  ninth  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Berlin 
Academy,  the  elasticity  of  air  of  the  temperature  55^,  or  the 
compressing  force  increases  more  slowly  than  the  density ; 
so  that  if  the  compressing  force  be  doubled,  the  density  will 
exceed  the  double  by  about  a  tenth  part. 

Mr.  Playfair  adds  one  other  correction  as  applicable  to 
the  barometrical  measurement  of  the  height  of  a  mouiftain, 
which  we  do  not  very  clearly  comprehend;  -Thi^/  according  ta 
him,  arises  firom  the  diminution  of  gravity,  whether  we  as- 
cend or  descend  from  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  effect 
of  this  diminution,  he  adds,  is  to  produce  a  twofold  error ;  be- 
cause, on  the  supposition  of  uniform  gravity,  the  weight  of 
each  particle  of  air  is  computed  too  great,  and  the  weight  of 
the  column  of  mercury  that  is  not  on  the  surface,  is  also 
reckoned  too  great.  The  effect  of  both  these  errors  is  of 
tiie  same  kind,  tending  to  make  the  height  less  than  it  is  in 
reality  ;  yet  it  is  only  the  first  of  them,  and  that  too  the  least 
considerable  which  has  hitherto  been  taken  into  account. 

Passing  over  the  mathematical  reasoning,  of  which  the 
object  is  to  determine  the  amount  of  the  several  corrections, 
we  shall  rest  satisfied  with  recapitulating  those  corrections 
themselves,  so  necessary  to  an  accurate  result  in  barometri* 
cal  measnrements. 

The  fiirst  is  that  suggested  by  M.  Delno.  and  respects 
solely  the  temperature  of  the  air,  and  the  allowance  to  be 
made  for  every  degree  in  the  rise  or  fall  of  the  thermometer. 

The  second  is  a  correction  for  the  decrease  of  heat  in  the 
superior  strata  of  the  atmosphere,  and  for  the  first  inequality 
of  expansion. 

The  third  correction  applies  to  the  second  inequality  of 
expansion,  or  for  its  variation  by  a  given  change  of  tempe<* 
rature,  according  to  the  pressure.  n 

The  fourth  is  to  be  made  on  account  of  the  departure  of 
the  law  which  regulates  the  elasticity  of  the  air  from  that  of 
the  direct  ratio  of  the  density. 

The  fifth  provides  a  compensation  for  the  diminished 
wright  of  quicksilver  in  the  upper  barometer,  compared 
with  tfiat  in  an  instrument  placed  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth. 

The  sixth  correction  is  to  be  made  on  account  of  the  di- 
minished gravity,  of  the  air  in  ascending  from  the  surface  of 
the  earth. 

.There  are. several  other  particulars  mentioned  in  this  in- 
genious paper,  well  deserving  the  attention  of .  the  philoso- 
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pher^  and  also  of  the  engineer  and  practical  sarvejor*    De<* 
pending  closely  on  the  mathematical  reaisonings  with  which ^ 
they  are  accompanied,  they  admit  not  either  of  abridgment* 
or  partial  extract.    We  recommend  them  to  the  attention 
of  the  reader. 


Art.  XI.  The  Narrative  of  a  Journey,  undertaken  in 
the  Years  1819,  1820,  and  1821,  through  France, 
Italy,'  Savoy,  Switzerland^  Parts  of  Germany  bordering 
on    the  Rhine,   Holland,    and   the    Netherlands;    com:" 

«  prising  Incidents  that  occurred  to  the  Author,  who  has^ 
long  suffered  under  a  total  Deprivation  of  Sight ;  with 
various  Points  of  Information  collected  on  his  Tour. 
By  James  Holman,  R.N.  and  K.  W*  8vo.  pp.  368. 
l«3s.     Rivingtons.    1822. 

Few  things  would  appear  more  absurd  or  improbable,. 
prim&  facie,  than  that  a  person  wholly  blind  should  under* 
take  the  grand  tour.  Mr.  Holman,  nevertheless^  has  per-, 
formed  this  feat  with  additional  wonders.  He.  was  unac* 
epmpanied  even  by  a  servant,  and  he  was  unacquainted 
with  the  current  modern  languages  of  the  countries  througl^ 
Fhich.  he  passed.  The' re-est£(blishment  of  health  by  a  visit 
to  southern  Europe  appears  to  have  been  the  leading  motive^ 
of  his  journey.  He  quitted  England  in  October,  \%\Sf,  and 
travelled  by  the  Diligence  to  Paris.  The  same  convej(^aQce 
transported  him.  to  fiourdeaux,  after  a  week's  residence  in 
the  metropolis ;  and  we  here  meet  with  the  first  personal 
danger  to  which  his  infirinity  exposed  him. 

**  About  nine  o'clock  on" the  following  morning,  being  Sundajy 
the  Slst  of  October,  one  of  our  company  exclaimed,  *  Volla  Bour« 
deaux  V  The  sound  revived  me  exceedingly,  for  I  was  become 
irritable  and  impatient,  frojn  the  length  and  fatigue  of  the  journey. 
At  twelve  o'clock  the  coach  halted,  and  my  feiiow^pasaengers  knoie* 
diately  jumped  but;^  leaving  me  to  shift  for  myself.  Of  course  I 
concluded  that  we  had  arrived  at  the  coach^ffice,  and  began- to  call 
out  loudly  for  the  conducteur  to  come  and  assist  m^  in  getting  out. 
He  immediately  presented  himself,  uttered  the  now  well-knowa 
'  toute  a  I'heure,'  and  left  me.  Although  I  perfectly  recollected 
the  unlimited  signification  of  this  word  in  Paris,  what  could  I  do  I. 
Had  I  jumped  out,  I  should  not  liave  known  what  step  to  have 
taken  next,  and  the  rain  was  faffing  in  torrents.  I'here  appeared 
no  remedyi  but  to  sit  patiently  until  it  might  please  some  one  to 
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COOM  to  my  assiitanoe.  In  a  whfle  I  heard  at  Jeast  thirty  people 
around  the  coach,  talking  a  loud  and  unintelligible  gibberish,  quite 
unlike  any  language  of  the  country  vhich  I  had  hitherto  heard ;  soon 
afterwaros  I  perceived  the  carriage  undergoing  an  extraordinaiy, 
and  irregular  kind  of  motion ;  the  people  occasionally  opened  toa. 
door,  and  made  me  move  from  one  side  to  the  other,  as  if  they  were 
using  me  for  shifting  ballast ;  I  inferred  that  they  were  taking  off  the 
wheels,  with  a  view  of  placing  the  carriage  under  cover.  After  this 
I  became  sensible  of  a  noise  of  water  splashing,  as  if  they  wero 
throwing  it  from  out  of  hollows,  where  it  had  collected  in  conse- 
quence of  the  rain.  It  was  in  vain  that  I  endeavoured  to  gain  an 
afknation  of  my  being  thus  left  behind  in  the  coach,  the  only  sa- 
nction I  could  derive  was  '  tout  a  I'heure,'  and  the  conviction 
that  nothing  remained  for  me  but  to  be  patients 

<'  But  patience  la  more  oft  the  exercise 

Of  saints,  the  trial  of  their  fortitude.'' — Mi  ltoh. 

^  At  length  the  motion  began  to  increase,  and  to  my  great  surprisct 
after  an  hour's  suspense,  I  heard  the  horses  again  attached  to  the 
carriage ;  the  passengers  re-entered  the  coach,  and  we  once  more 
proceeded  on  our  journey ! 

**  It  was  afterwards  explained  to  me,  that  these  unaccountable 
proceedings  arose,  on  our  having  arrived  on  the  baaks  of  the  river' 
Pordogne,  which  enters  the  Garonne,  near  Bourdeaux,  from  the  ne* 
cessity,  at  this  point;  of  transporting  the  carriage  on  a  raft  forisome 
distance  down  the  stream ;  that  the  passengers  bad  crossed  the  river 
in  ft  ferry-boat,  to  a  coach  waiting  tor  them  on  the  other  side,  leav- 
ing me  to  float  down  with  the  carriage  on  the  raft,  or  sink  to  the 
bottom  as  fate  might  determine ;  in  short,  I  found  that,  while  I  sup« 
posed  myself  sitting  in  the  coach-office  yard  at  Bourdeaux,  I  had 
actually  travelled  four  miles  by  water,  without  having  entertain- 
ed the  least  idea  of  such  an  adventure."    P.  IS. 

4 
\ 

We  are  not  among  those  who  join  in  the  prevailing  cry 
agahuBt  FreBoh  cookery.  The  roast  beef  of  Old  England, 
no  doubt,  is  an  excellent  preservative  againjst  the  agonies  of 
downright  hunger ;  btit  those  who  look  for  elegant  amuse- 
ment, rather  than  mere  vulgar  sustenance,  in  their  mealsr, 
cannot  but  prefer  the  lighter  viands,  and  more  delicate  pre- 
parations of  the  multifarious  earie.  All  this  we  say  with  a 
reference  to  taste  only ;  we  might  add  much  more  on  the 
score  of  economy.  Mr.  Holman,  on  his  entrance  to  Bour- 
deaux, h&d  four  dishes,  (and  these  were  soup  "  in  a  silver 
basin,**  ^  eniri  of  ragouts,  a  roast  chicken,  and  a  desserty 
a  bottle  of  wiiif,    and  pain  a  discretion^  all  ^for  fifteen- 
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On  his  (mssage  to  Toalouse,  tlie  voiture  which  conveyed 
Mr.  Holnian»  was  overtarned  into  a  deep  ditch.  Noia^e, 
confusiooy  and  terror  were  the  only  results  of  the  accident, 
which  to  him  must  have  been  peculiarly  unpleasant.  His 
mode  of  obtaining  exercise  must  have  astonished  the  cwir 
ducteur.  Having  jumped  out  of  the  coach,  he  secured  his 
hold  to  the  back  part  of  it  by  a  short  cord,  which  served  as 
a  leading  string ;  and,  with  this  guide,  followed  on  foot  for 
several  miles  amid  the  shouts  of  the  villagers  who  passed 
him. 

Camacho's  wedding  itself  scarcely  produced  a  more  ro- 
mantic incident  than  que  which  occurred  in  the  family  of 

Madame  the  Countess  de  M »  with  whom  Mr.  Holmaa 

resided  during  his  stay  in  Montpelier ;  and  we  doubt  whe- 
ther the  most  experienced  novelist  could  have  related  the 
little  episode  more  thorooghly  aecundfum  artem, 

**  Her  youngest  daughter,  Clementine,  was  a  lovely  girl,  about 
seventeen  years  of  age ;  but,  alas !  it  is  imppssible  that  I  can  do  jus- 
tice to  charms  which  it  was  forbidden  me  to  behold !  A  young  gei^ 
tleman  one  day  walking  accidentally  ile^r  the  house,  observ^  this 
interesting  girl  leading  a  goat,  tied  with  a  string,  over  ^  rising 
ground,  ilear  the  bosquet;  strudc  with  her  beauty  and  simplicity,  his 
ifl^^tn^tion  took  fire,  and  a  passion  the  most  ardent  possessed  his 
spul;  his  constant  delight  was  to  wander  near  the  spot  which  con- 
tained the  object,  of  lus  affections,  and  amply  was  he  repaid,  wh^ 
h^  could  thus  steal  a  glimpse  of  her  beloved  form.  But  he  was  soon 
compelled  to  tear  himself  away  to  prosecute  his  studies  in  Paris ; 
her  imagi?  pursued  him,  and  dwelt  incessantly  within  his  heart ;  and 
he  returned  to  Montpellier  with  unabated  affection.  The  diffidence 
so  characteristic  of  pure  and  ingenuous  love,  prevented  him,  for  a 
time,  from  declaring  his  passion;  at  l^agth,  however,  he  summoned 
sufficient  resolution  to  demand  an  interview  with  the  countess,  but 
as  he  refused  to  send  up  his  name  and  object,  she  declined  seeing 
him ;  in  a  while  he  repeated  the  call,  declaring  that  he  had  some- 
thing particular  to  communicate,  but  still  refusing  to  give  his  name  ; 
the  countess  consequently  again  refused  to  see  him,  bat  sent  Cla- 
mentine  to  inquire  the  nature  of  his  business* 

*^  Those  who  know  how  to  love,  may  imagine  his  sensations,  on 
finding  the  object  of  his  ardent  passion,  thus  unexpectedly  placed 
before  him  ;  his  perturbation  amounted  to  a  stupid  confusion ;  he  was 
incapable  of  utterance;  and  the  unconscious  maidleft  him  without 
;*eceiving  the  least' explanation.  His  only  consolation  was  now  to 
, repeat  his  wanderings  around  her  habitation.  One  night  I  was  my- 
self alarmed  by  the  sound  of  footsteps  under  my  window,  and  for 
some  time  laboured  under  the  impression,  that  an  attempt  #as  mak- 
ing upon  the  house.  It  was  the  unfortunate  lover ;  who  fre4uaiiCl|r 
spent  whole  nights  around  the  sgot,  where  he  first  saw  his  adored 
mistress. 
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'*  On  the  inortiiag  of  the  24th  of  Jime^  I  wb$  digturbed  from  my 
tleepi  by  the  Bound  of  many  persont  talking  in  the  house  and  garden» 
in  a  manner  which  convinced  me  that  something  dreadful  had  occur- 
red ;  I  immediately  hurried  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  it.-   The  first 

object  which  presented  itself  was  Mademoiselle  de  M in  tears, 

and  I  was  told  that  a  gentleman  had  killed  himself  in  the  garden. 

They  afterward  informed  me  that  Madame  M having  risen 

early,  had  walked  into  the  garden  in  company  with  M.  de  C— — s 
who  was  just  returned  from  a  party  in  the  town,  with  whom  he  had 
been  passing  the  preceding  night ;  that,  at  this  juncture,  they  saw 
through  some  bushes,  a  gentleman  sitting  on  the  grass>  and  whom 
she  was  on  the  point  of  approaching  to  acoost,  when  he  rose  up,  took 
out  a  large  knife,  and  plunged  it  into  his  breast.  M.  de  C— *—  im- 
mediately sprang  across  thie  path,  exclaiming,  *  Mon  Dieu !  Mon 
ami,  why  have  you  done  this  1'  The  only  reply  from  the  unfortu« 
nate  man  was,  *  Clementine !  Clementine  I'  The  countess  ran  to 
procure  assistance,  and  the  whole  house  was  soon  in  confusion. 
The  most  sympathising  inquiries  were  made  into  the  motives  for 
cotismitting  so  rash  a  deed,  when,  exhausted  with  loss  of  blood,  he 
ezclaime47  '  ^^  1  Clementine !  for  you  I  die !  I  feel  you  can  never 
beminOy  nor  can  I  live  without  youl'  He  was  now  conveyed  to  a 
neighbouring  house;  a  surgeon  and  the  police  officers  soon  arrived ; 
the  former  reported,  that  the  knife  had  been  turned  aside  by  a  rib, 
but  that  he  was  in  imminent  danger.  The  police  officer  then  pro- 
ceeded in  his  duty,  emptying  his  pockets,  and  conveying  their  con- 
tents to  the  bureau.  A  letter  was  found,  directed  to  Madame  de 
M— -,  with  another  enclosed  for  Clementine,  and  I  was  informed 
they  were  both  written  wi|h  very  great  propriety,  and  expressive  of 
his  anhiq[ypy  passion. 

**  I  auitted  Montpellier  a  week  after  this  event,  at  which  time, 
the  unfortunate  lover  continued  in  a  hopeless  state.'-    P.  47. 

One  of  the  social  regulations  at  Nice  would  excite  some 
surprise  in  Berkeley  and  Grosvenor-squares.  Whenever  a 
dance. is  given  at  a  private  house,  unless  the  party  breaks  up 
by  ten  o'clock,^permissionmastbe  obtained  from  the  Police. 
Six  francs  is  charged  for  a  licence^  and  a  sentinel  is  placed 
at  the  door. 

At  Florence,  Mr.  Holman  was  thrown  into  extasies  by 
tbe  prima.  Donna  at  the  Teatro  Cocomero.  He  '*  rose, 
iMned  forward,  and  felt  an  irresistible  impulse  to  spring 
upon  the  stage ;"  fortunately,  however,  he  constrained  him- 
self so  as  to  sit  still.  Among  his  companions  to  Rome  was 
an  ItsJian,  who  found  Captain  *^  ^  good  travelling  name/' 
He  professed  himself  to  be  attached  to  mineralogy^  and  to 
htere  Yisited.mamy  coantries;  Turkey,  Gr^ece^*  %ypt, 
Parria,'  and  OMet  of  Europe,  exoeyt  England.  This  gea-« 
ilenan  mroved  to  bean  itinaraat  dealer  in  precious  stones. 

H  2 
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At  Roncig1ione>  Mr.  Holman  learnt  an  admirable  practical 
lesson.  An  English .  servant,  upon  being  scolHed  by  hid 
master  for  neglecting  to  procure  himself  a  bed  at  the  inn, 
oJQfered  as  an  excnse,  that  he  did  not  know  how  to  ask  for  one. 
*'  Why,  you  fool,"  said  his  master,  "  go  up  stairs,  look 
out  for  an  empty  room,  lock  the  door,  and  put  the  key  in  your 
pocket." 

Mr.  Holman,  in  spite  of  his  blindness,  visited  all  that  other 
travellers  are  in  the  habit  of  visiting  at  Rome ;  and  more- 
over was  present  at  the  illumipation  of  St.  Peter's,  and  the 
exhibition  of  fire^ works  a{  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo  on  Easter 
Sunday.  What  pleasure  he  could  derive  from,  them  it  would 
be  difficult  to  determine ;  but  that  they  may  not  be  a  blank 
to  bis  readers,  he  transcribes  ten  pages  of  description  from  a 
recent  work,  "  Rome  in  the  xixth  Century."  We  rather 
doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  information  which  he  obtained, 
respecting  Roman  jurisprudence.  A  malefactor  was  exe- 
cuted, during  his  stay,  for  various  robberies  and  .murders, 
though  he  had  only  attained  the  age  of  three  and  twenty. 
Mr.  Holman  then  continues : 

<*  Criminals  are  not  here  arraigned  before  their  judge  and  ac. 
cusers,  but  the  charge  is  examined,  and  the  sentence  awarded  in 
private,  nor  is  the  convict  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  his  sen- 
tence, if  the  punishment  of  death  is  decreed,  until  the  middle  of  the 
night  before  execution,  when  a  priest  gives  the  information^ 
and  urges  him  to  confession,  in  which  case,  the  sentence  is  carried 
into  effect  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  otherwise,  if  he  refuses  to 
confess,  it  is  deferred  until  three  in  the  afternoon.''    P.  154. 

The  most  extraordinary  part  of  Mr.  Holman's  tour  was 
his  ascent  of  Vesuvius.  The  guide,  who  accompanied  him, 
was  not  a  little  astonished,  and  seemed  pleased  with  the 
surprise  which  he  was  sure  the  King  must  express,  when 
the  circumstance  was  made  known  to  him,  in  the  report 
which  is  daily  presented  of  visitors  to  the  Mountain.  The 
Album  in  the  half-way  hermitage,  was  enriched  on  this  oo-^ 
casion  by  the  following  distich ;  the  sentiment  of  which,  iC 
we  may  judge  by  the  book  before  us,  is  the  key  to  its  aii- 
thor's  character;  a  character  in  every  thing  opposed  to  that 
of  Smellfnngus. 


**  Some  difficulties  meet  full  many; 
I  find  theip  not,  nor  seek  for  any. 


» 


In  crossing  the  Alps,  Mr.  Holman  joined  a  friend  who 
was  deaf;  and  at  the  inn  at  Modane,  the  hastess  wais(  both 
deaf  and  dumb.    This  singular  trio  at  first  had  some  difi- 
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enlty  in  establishing  a  commanication.  A  tour  through  Italy 
would  be  deficient  in  one  of  its  most  characteristic  accom- 
paniments if  it  had  not  a  robbery.  Mr.  Holmali,  though 
peculiarly  exposed  to  a  misfortune  of  this  kind,  had  the  good 
tuck  to  escape.  But  he  heard  of  one  which  befel  a  gentle* 
man,  with  whom  he  spent  an  evening  at  Rome. 

<*  Having,  with  three  other  gentlemen,  engaged  a  carriage  for  the 
day,  to  see  the  falls  of  Tivoli,  the  party  were  detained  by  dining 
before  their  return,  until  the  approach  of  evening.  On  arriving 
within  two  miles  of  Rome,  they  were  compelled  to  turn  out  for  a 
short  distance,  into  a  temporary  road,  in  consequence  of  the 
main  one  being  under  repair ;  here,  from  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
which  had  become  so  intense  that  they  could  not  see  their  horses' 
heads,  the  coachman  lost  his  way,  and  was  obliged  to  make  inquiries 
of  various  charcoal  drivers,  whom  they  fell  in  with ;  at  length  they 
were  on  the  point  of  regaining  the  main  road,  when  the  coachman 
cried  out  *  Genti^  Genti^*  immediately  upon  which,  the  carriage 
was  surrounded  by  banditti.  The  gentlemen  all  attempted  to  rush 
out  of  the  carriage,  in  hopes  of  escaping  through  the  darkness  of  the 

night,  but,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  L ,  were  immediately  se- 

cured  and  plundered.  The  latter  gentleman,  after  having  a  musket 
^scharged  at  him,  the  fire  of  which  singed  his  coat  and  waist* 
coat,  while  the  ball  passed  so  near  as  to  leave  a  black  mark  on 
his  side,  succeeded  in  getting  to  a  dry  ditch,  bounded  by  a 
wall,  which  he  in  vain  attempted  to  scale;  he  therefore  deter- 
mined to  lie  quiet  until  the  affair  was  over,  taking  a  valuable 
watch  out  of  his  pocket*,  and  con'ceaiing  it  in  one  of  his  gaiters : 
shortly  after,  he  heard  his  friends  calling  him  by  name,  when 
concluding  that  the  robbers  were  gone,  he  quitted  his  place  of 
concealment,  and  advanced  towards  them,  when,  to  his  great 
surprise,  he  w€i8  seized  by  the  robbers  and  plundered.  They  felt 
for  his  watch,  which  he  pretended  not  to  have  with  him,  but  this 
would  not  do;  with  a  dagger  at  his  breast,  they  menaced  instant 
death  if  it  was  not  produced ;  he  then  stated  that  he  had  left  it  at  his 
place  of  concealment,  and  begged  them  to  accompany  him  to  search 
for  it,  when  after  pretending  to  seek  for  it,  he  gave  it  upi  request- 
ing that  one  particular  seal  might  be  returned :  this  however,  after 
a  consultation  with  their  captain,  was  refused. 

**  The  banditti  now  departed,  directing  the  party  not  to  stir  until 
they  were  off  the  ground,  when  they  proceeded  without  farther  in- 
terruption to  Rome.     The  reason  of  Mr.  L being  called  by  his 

friends  to  be  robbed,  was  this  >  that  the  banditti,  fully  aware  of  a 
fourth  person  having  escaped,  threatened  to  murder  the  whole  of 
the  three,  unless  he  was  produced,  so  that  they  found  it  necessary 
for  their  own  safety  to  discover  hiib.  One  of  the  gentlemen  was 
slightly  wounded  in  the  hand  by  a  stiletto,  in  his  attempt  to  escape. 
On  reaching  Rome,  they  immediately  repaired  to  the  police,  who 
expressed  concern,  but  took  jtbe  matter  very  coolly,  and  instead  of 
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sending  out  a  party  fn  pursuit,  desired  tbem  to  call  i^ain  in  the 
moniing ;  and  here  the  afiair  ended.  Strong  suspicion  fell  on  the 
charcofd  drivers,  for  they  had  passed  many  of  their  carts  just 
before ;  and  such  persons,  as  well  as  the  peasantry  of  this  country^ 
are  all  notorious  robbers,  whenever  a  convenient  opportunity  ofiers.^ 
—P.  145. 

The  information  added  by  this  volume  to  the  traveller*s 
stock  is  necessarily  circumscribed ;  and  we  can  scarcely  re« 
commend  it  as  a  guide-book  to  the  practical  tourist,  or  a 
Catalogue  Raisonnie  of  foreign  wonders  to  the  fire-^ide 
lounger.  But  it  is  not  without  its  interest,  as  a  specimen 
of  how  much  may  be  done  by  an  active  and  energetic:  spirit. 
The  tone  of  contentment  and  good  humour,  which  runs 
through  it,  att&ehes  us  to  the  author ;  and  it  is  with  a  feeling 
of  much  satisfaction,  that  we  deposit  him  in  safety  once  more 
on  the  scores  of  England. 


Aet.  XII.  The  Flemish,  Dutch,  and  German  Schools  ^ 
Painting*  By  tkeJtev.  J.  T.  James.  8vo.  pp,  412«  12s. 
Murray.*    18S^.    . 

Wb  are  very  well  pleased  to  meet  Mr.  James  once  again 
-upon  a  subject  on  which  be  has  already  evinced  so  much  good 
taste  and  soupd  information*;  and,  although  we  are  not 
among  those  who  think  that  the  productions  oi  the  schools  of 
painting  to  which  he  has  now  addressed  himself  are  deserving^ 
to  be  mentioned  in  the  same  day,  we  could  almost  say  in  the 
same  century,  as  those  which  have  sprung  from  the  Italian 
pencil,  we  have  no  objection  to  listen  to  their  pretensions 
when  they  are  so  ably  advocated  as  we  find  them  to  be  in  tbe 
volume  before  us :  and  we  have  no  little  satisfaction  in  find*' 
ing  that,  after  all  which  can  be  said  in  favour  of  tbe  Dntoh 
and  German  painters  has  been  as  well  said  as  Mr.  James 
says  it,  even  the  warmest  admirer  of  them  must  be  compelled 
to  admit  their  great  inferiorfty,  in  almost  every  point  but  the 
mechanism  of  art,  to  their  soathern  brethren. 

After  a  very  complete  catalogue  of  the  Flemish  and  Dutch 
schools,  with  notices  of  the  dates  of  the  several  artists,  and  the 
attbjeots  to  which  they  devoted  their  skill,  Mr*  James  proceeds 
to  his  history.  Our  readers  will  be  astonishod^at  tbe  fertility  of 
the  art,  but  we  doubt  whether  the  aspirant  of  the  easel  wil  Inot 
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beftomewhatdiscooraged  when  be  observes  how  few  of  the  1050 
names  (for  there  are  nearly  as  many  here  ebaiiierated)  have 
made  ''  another  age  their  own"  daring  the  lapse  of  four  cen- 
turies. The  first  ar^st  to  whom  Mr.  James  assigns  a  place 
is  John  Van  Eyck>  who  was  bom  at  Maaseychy  an  insignifi- 
cant village  on  the  Mease,  in  the  year  13/0.  The  contro- 
versy relative  to  the  supposed  discovery  of  oil  painting  by 

^  tikis  artist  is  well  known  to  even  the  smatterers  in  virttt;  and 
we  think  that  Mr.  James  has  adopted  the  safest,  if  not  the 
only  probable  opinion  on  this  disputed  point.  Van  Eyck, 
as  Horace  Walpole  and  others  have  proved  beyond  a  doabt, 
was  not  the  first  painter  who  used  oils.  The  inventioii  has 
been  claimed  by  the  Italians,  and  even  by  the  English :  and 
there  are  documents  in  existence  whioh  distinctly  show  that 
the  latter  were  acquainted  with,  it  more  than  a  century  before 
the  birth  of  Van  Eyck.  We  have  little  hesitation,  therefore, 
in  believing,  with  Mr.  James,  that  the  Flemish  artist  was 
only  the  first  who  employed  what  is  technically  called  a  dry- 
ing oil. 

Whatever  his  secret  might  be,  it  attracted  much  public 
attention  in  Italy ;  and  such  in  those  days  was  the  terrific 
jedoasy  of  art,  that  Andrea  del  Castagmi,  having  obtained 
Qie  wished  for  information  from  Antonello  of  Messina,  (who 

"  to  gain  it  had  made  an  especial  journey  to  Flanders)  mi\rdered 
his  friend  Dominico  Veneziano,  (who  had  been  the  unhappy 
internuncio  between  Antonello  and  himself)  to  prevent  his 
divulging  the  mystery  to  others. 

Jerome  Bos  is  well  known  as  the  first  portrait  painter  of 
Devils,  and  as  the  author  of  that  whimsical  school  which  after- 
wards wantoned  in  the  grotesque  of  St.  Anthony's  temptations, 
and  similar  demi-infernal  revelries.  Lucas  de  Heere  also  in- 
dulged in  practical  facetiousness.  He  was  born  in  1534, 
and  we  therefore  suppose  the  following  anecdote  may  be  re- 
ferred to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

*<  Lucas  de  Heere  was  one  of  those  artists  who  was  tempted  to 
belter  his  fortune  in  England,  and  many  of  his  pictures  are  to  be 
found  among  the  family  portraiu  c^  our  nobility.  He  was  once 
engaged  by  the  Lord  High  Admiral  to  decorate  his  gdllery  with 
representations  of  the  difierent  nations  of  the  world  habited  in  their 
several  costumes,  which  he  faithfiilly  accomplished  as  far  as  his 
means  c»f  information  admitted.  But  his  Lordship  was  not  a  little 
surprised,  upon  coming  to  inspect  the  work,  to  find  that  his  coun« 
irymen,  the  English,  so  far  from  having  any  costume,  were  repre- 
lented  quite  in  a  state  of  nudity,  and  with  this  further  singularity, 
that  stuffi  of  various  description,  and  tailors*  implements  of  every 
sort,  were  seen  lying  by  their  side.  De  Heere  defended  himself 
by  aUei^Bgp  that  it  was  impossible  to  paint  the  costume  of  a  nation 
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who  were  in  the  habit  of  varying  their  dress  from  day  to  day;  mni, 
that  if  he  attempted  it,  his  picture  could  scarcely  hope  to  remain 
intelligible  to  the  eyes  of  another  generation :  he  had  only  pro- 
vided, therefore,  an  emblem  of  their  versatility.  His  remark  was 
highly  characteristic  of  the  times  and  of  the  humours  of  the  courts 
4tnd,  as  we  are  informed,  was  well  received,  serving  rather  to  ad. 
vance  than  retard  his  fortune."     P*  105. 

Peter  Breughel,  the  father  of  Breughel  (Tenfer  and  Bren-- 
ghel  de  velours,  was  such  a  companion  as  we  would  willingly 
have  travelled  a  hundred  miles  to  have  spent  an  hoar  with, 
when  he  was  "  i  the  vein."  Not  that  he  said  much  in  com- 
pany, nor  was  particularly  jovial ;  on  the  contrary,  be  was 
somewhat  shy,  abstracted,  and  reserved;  but  when  he  did 
speak  no  one  could  resist  him  :  and  under  his  own  roof  '*  he 
often  frightened  his  servants,  while  he  amused  himself,  by 
his  bellowing  and  hooting  about  bis  bon^e,  after  a  manner 
that  few  sane  creatures  are  in  the  habit  of  adopting." 

Cornelius  Vroom,'  of  Haarlem,  made  the  designs  for  the 
tapestry  now  hanging  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  having  received 
the  details  of  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada  from  the  Lord 
High  Admiral  himself.  Each  of  the  ten  pieces  represents 
the  history  of  a  day.  The  wh<ile  co^t  of  execution  was  1628/. 
sterling,  besides  a  hundred  pieces  of  gold  given  to  the  designer. 
But  portrait  painting  soon  became,  for  obvious  reasons,  the 
most  profitable  branch  of  the  art.  Mireveltis  said  to  have  been 
engaged,  in  the  course  of  his  life,  upon  upwards  of  10,000 
heads ;  and  Jacques  de  Poindre,  who  pursued  the  same  line, 
though  not  to  the  same  extent,  invented  an  ingenious  mode 
of  recovering  some  of  the  bad  debts  which  he  encountered 
from  it. 

"  Having  observed  tjiat  an  English  oflScer,  named  Peter  Andrew, 
whose  likeness- he  had  painted,  was,  in  this  way,  remiss  in  the 
performance  of  his  promises,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  painting  a 
grating  of  iron  bars  in  distemper,  upon  the  surface  of  the  portrait, 
so  that  the  poor  man  appeared  as  if  literally  placed  in  limbo. 
Having  don^  this,  he  exposed  it  in  a  conspicuous  part  of  9  window- 
looking  towards  the  street ;  when,  from  th9  fidelity  of  the  resem- 
blance to  its  original,  it  was  immediately  recognised  by  all  his  fic* 
quaintance,  and  he  was  constantly  rallied  upon  the  subject.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  been  greatly  annoyed  at  the  jdircumstance,  ai^d  the 
painter's  scheme  succeeded  to  perfection,  Mr.  Peter  Andrew 
making  what  ha$te  he  could  to  pay  down  his  mon^y,  and  redieem 
his  effigy  from  disgrace :  when  this  was  done,  one  stroke  with  4 
wet  sponge  restored  the  appearance  of  the  picturp,  and  gave  the 
prisoner  his  liberty.*'     P.  14fO. 

Rubens,  the  son  of  a  lawyer,  was  born  at  Cologne,  in  1577, 
flis  education  was  liberal,  and  he  profited  by  it  to  the  utmost* 
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His  fifst  appoiDtment  was  that  of  page  to  the  Coantess  Lalain^ 
but  on  his  father's  death  he  obtained  permission  to  devote 
himself  entirely  to  painting.  Hb  successive  masters  were 
Tobias  Verhaigt,  A1  van  Oort,  and  Otto  Venias :  and*  so 
rapid  was  his  progress  that  at  twenty-three  years  of  age  he 
commenced  business  for  himself.  His  conduct  soon  obtained 
him  friends ;  and  on  his  expressing  a  wish  to  visit  Italy  the 
Archduke  Albert  furnished  him  with  strong  recommendations 
to  the  Duke  of  Mantua* 

*'   The  duke  appears  to  have  been  highly  pleased  with  his 
prot%6,  and  took  him  into  his  service  without  hesitation;,  and 
there  he  remained  for  upwards  of  seven  years,  occupied  rather  in 
professional  studies,  than  in  participating  the  follies  and  amuse- 
ments of  the  court  of  Gonzaga.     It  so  happened^  that  Rubens 
being  employed  one  day  in  painting  the  combat  of  Turnus  and 
Eneas,  indulged  himself  in  an  enthusiastic  and  rapturous  quotation 
of  those  beautiful  lines  from  Virgil,  beginning  **  lUe  etiam  pairiis 
agmen  ciet  inscius  arvis^*  &c. :  supposing  himself  alone,  too,  he 
had  no  scruples  in  vociferating  them  with  a  louder  voice  than 
usual,  as  great  repeaters  are  apt  to  do  in  case  of  the  occurrence 
of  a  warlike  passage*    The  duke,  who  had  listened  to  him,  enteried 
the  room  laughing*  and  jocularly  addressed  him  in  Latin,  having 
no  idea  that  he  understood  the  tongue  any  more  than  a  common 
peasant  did  his  repetition  of  an  Ave  Maria.     How  great  was  his 
surprise  when  Rubens  answered  him  in  terms,  as  it  is  said,  worthy  of 
the  Augustan  age.    From  this  time,  after  a  short  explanation  had 
informed  him  of  the  young  painter's  birth  and  education,  the  duke 
began  to  treat  him  with  the  greatest  consideration;  and 'finding 
him  worthy  of  his  favor  and  confidence  in  every  way,  it  was  not 
long  before  he  resolved  to  send  him  as  his  ambassador  to  Spain, 
an  appointment  that  eventually  led  him  to  the  most  marked  honour 
and  distinction.     The  recommendation  was  such,  that  he  wa^  re- 
ceived with  much  kindness  at  the  court  of  Madrid,  where  he  lived 
in  the  style  of  a  nobleman  rather  than .  of  an  artist,  though  it  ap« 
pears  that  he  was  in  the  constant  exercise  of.  his  profession j  and| 
mdeed,  supplied  his  purse  by  this  means.    From  Spain  he  returned 
to  his  patron  at  Mantua,  and  from  thence  made  a  journey  to 
Venice,  where  he  studied  the  work^  of  Titian  and  P.  Veronese 
with  great  assiduity :  thence  he  went  to  Rome  and  Genoa,  at  each 
of  which  plaoes  he  resided  some  time,  and  left  behind  him  many  of 
bis  worksr     He  next  returned  to  his  country  on  account  of  the 
dangerous  illness  of  his  mother,  for  he  was  a  person  not  more  re- 
markable for  his  talents  and  accomplishments  than  he  was  for  Bis 
strict  attention  to  his  duty  as  a  son,  and  afterwards  as  a  husband. 
His  marriage  with  his  first  wife,  Elizabeth  Brants,  which  took 
place  about  this  period,  perhaps  contributed  more  than  any  other 
cause  to  induce  him  to  reside  at  Antwerp*    His  house  was  built 
on  a  magnificent  scale,  for  he  had  already  amassed  considerable 
Wealcby  ttd  ibrnished  wjth.  a  valuable  collection  of  statues  and 
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busttt  picttirea,  va9^  and  medak,  which  ha  bad  picked -up  in 
Italy ;  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  esteem  he  really  felt  for  the  classical 
aiid  the  antique,  and  which  bis  contemporaries  have  universally 
attributed  to  him  ;  though,  it  must  be  confessed,  we  should  have 
been  but  little  inclined  to  have  presumed  such  taste  from  the  general 
nature  of  his  pieces.  His  collection  he  sold,  as  it  appears,  rather 
unwillingly  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  received  for  it  no  less 

a  sum  than  sixty  thousand  florins.'^    P.  153. 

• 
He  was  afterwards  employed  by  the  Infanta  Isabeila^  wife 

of  the  Archduke  Albert,  on  a  confidential  mission  to  the 
court  of  Madrid ;  and  then  secretly  sent  to  England  to  make 
an  opening  for  the  negociation  of  1630.  On  both  these 
occasions  he  practised  ostensibly  as  a  painter.  Charles  I. 
knighted  him,  and  gave  bim  3000/.  for  the  ceiling  of  the 
banqueting  room  at  Whitehall.  On  his  return  from  Eng- 
land be  married  bis  second  wife,  Helena  Forman,  and  he 
died  in  1640. 

Vandyke  was  born  in  1559 ;  his  father  was  a  glass  painter 
at  Antwerp;  and  the  yoonr  artist's  studies  were  oondacted 
under  H.  ran  Balen  and  Kuj^ens.  He  travelled  in  Italy; 
and,  on  his  first  visit  to  England  meeting  with  small  eiicoo* 
ragement,  he  betook  himself  to  Paris.  His  repalatien  here 
increased  so  mnch  that  he  received  a  pressing  invitation  to 
return  to  London,  which^  after  some  reluctance,  he  accepted, 
at  the  argent  suit  of  his  friend  Sir  Kenelm  Digby.  Charles 
I.  inunediately  distinguished  him  by  his  patronage,  presented 
bim  wiUi  his  portrait  set  in  diamonds,  and  the  customary  mark 
of  favour  to  a  court  painter,  a  chain  of  gold.  He  also 
assigned  him  a  residence,  and  fixed  the  price  of  his  portraits 
at  a  high  rate,  lOOZ.  for  a  full  length,  50Z.  for  a  half  length* 

The  rapidity  with  which  he  worked  was  only  equalled  b j 
the  extravagance  of  ^is  expences.  His  pictures  sdidom 
ooGupied  more  than  a  single  day,  and  he  was  always  eia- 
{doyed :  but  his  wants  increased  beyond  his  gains,  enormoiis 
as  these  were ;  aadj  according  to  the  fiwhion  of  the  day,  he 
turned  alchymist. 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham  obtained  fdr  hint  in  marriage 
the  beautiful  daughter  of  Lord  Ruthven.  She  is  introduced 
in  a  picture  entitled,  somewhat  whimsically,  the  Continence 
qfScipio^  now  in  the  library  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  He 
proposed  to  paint  the  walls  of  the  banqueting  room  with  the 
oistory  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter ;  but  the  price  demanded 
made  the  contract  impossible.  It  was  80|0002. !  His  excesses 
injored  his  constitution^  and,  in  1641,  soon  after  his  marriage^ 
he  died,  and  wet  hurried  ia  the  old  cathedral  of  St«  PauL 

Rembsandt'a  life  waS'Sfieat  in' the  country  of  his  birth,. a«4 
has  KItle  in  it  to  mtaireat  Ae.  biagrBpheor.    WtHiMi  Vaddev 
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Velde  the  elder  obtained  bo  high  a  reputation  for  naf  al  paiat- 
iog,  during  the  Dutch  war,  that  the  States  General  placed  a 
frigate  at  his  disposal,  that  he  might  delineate  the  various 
actions.  In  this  way  he  painted  all  the  manoeavres  in  the 
great  battle  between  Monck  and  De  Rnyter  in  1666.  He 
afterwards  resided  in  London^  and  was  pensioned  by  Charles 
II.  He  died  in  1692,  and,  according  to  Mr.  James,  was. 
buried  iQ  St.  James's  church ;  a  fact  of  little  importance,  but 
which,  nevertheless,  admits  of  doubt,  as  there  is  no  entry  of 
his  barial  in  the  register  of  that  parish  in  that  year. 

The  catalogue  of  the  German  school  contains  346  artists, 
between  the  years  1250  and  1814.  The  most  distinguished 
among  the  early  paintera  was  Albert  Durei^,  between  whom 
and  Raphael  a  close  corres penitence  subsisted.  Hans  HoU 
bein  was  nearly  thirty  years  his  junior,  and  owes  his  oel&* 
brity  in  England  to  the  kindness  of  Erasmus,  who  gave,  him 
introductions  to  the  leading  men  ef  the  time,  and  of  Sir 
Thomas  More,  who  made  him  known  to  Henry  VIII. 

<<  The  letters  with  which  he  furnished  him  were  addressed  to 
his  friend  Sir  Thomas  More,  then  chancellor  of  Great  Britain, 
who  contrived  to  bring  forward  the  pictures  of  his  protegi  to  the 
notice  of  King  Henry,  in  a  way  most  likely  to  ensure  a  good  re- 
ception from  a  person  of  his  singular  humour  and  caprice.  His 
majesty  being  received  at  a  splendid  entertainment,  was  on  a 
sudden  ushered  into  a  room  brilliantly  illuminated  and  bung  round 
with  Holbein's  pictures,  disposed  in  the  most  favourable  lighlSL 
The  surprise  which  was  occasioned  by  this  management  added 
greatly  to  their  effect :  the  king's  expressions  of  admiration  were 
unbounded;  and  More  completed  his  scheme  in  a  manner  that 
enhanced  bis  own  favour,  as  well  as  that  of  Holbein,  by  desiring 
bis  royal  master  to  honour  him  by  accepting  the  collection  at  his 
hands.  The  king  took  him  at  his  word,  and  was  highly  gratified 
by  the  acquisition ;  but  he  was  pleased  to  restore  them  to  More  on 
the  follewmg  morning,  when  at  his  request  Holbein  was  presented 
to  him  :  ^  I  leave/  said  he, '  the  pictures  to  you  with  content,  now 
you  have  procured  for  me  the  hand  that  made  them.'  ^'    Pn  335. 

Holbein  painted  many  portraits  and  some  historical  designs 
while  in  England :  among  others  one  for  Surgeons'  Hall,  ia 
wiiicb  Htary  VIII.  is  delivering  their  oharter  to  the  corpo*- 
ratlon ;  and  one  for  BrideweU,  in  which  Edward  VI.  is 
doing  the  same  to  the  Lord  Mayodr  of  London^.  Two  Ail&- 
gories  of  Wesdtb  and  Poverty,  in  the  Hall  of  the  Merchants^ 
in  the  Steel*yard,  have  long  since  been  destroyed.  This 
painter  feU  a  Tictim  to  the  Plague  in  Loudon,  in  1554. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  generally  known  that  the  real  name  of 
the  celebcated  Sir  Peter  Lety  waj»  Peter  vander  Faes.  The 
nickimBie  waft  btoroa  fixst  by  hia  father,  who  waa  a  captaia  in 
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tfae  Dutch  army,  and  lived  in  a  house  in  the  Hague/  oroai. 
mented  by  a  lily.  This  painter  is  said  to  have  died  through 
jealousy  of  Kneller's  rising  success.   ^ 

Kneller  was  at  iirst  a  scholar  of  Rembrandt ;  but  during 
his  visit  to  Italy  he  turned  his  chief  attention  to  the  pictures 
of  Titian  and  Garacci.  Though  half  the  price  was  deposited 
at  the  first  sitting,  he  is  said  to  have  left  five  hundred  unfi- 
nished portraits  on  his  death  in  London,  in  1726*  This  is  a 
custom  which  we  have  reason  to  think  the  present  generation 
of  English  portrait  painters  are  likely  to  honour  in  the  obser- 
vance. 

But  it  is  time  to  conclude.  Those  who  want  information 
on  dates  and  facts  may  turn  to  Mr.  James  with  satisfaction ; 
and  those  who  seek  for  well  discriminated  criticism  on  the 
difierent  styles  of  art^  may  follow  his  guidance  with  the  most 
assured  confidence. 
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Art,  I.  Troofi  of  Inspiration^  or  the  Grounds  of  JHs-- 
:  tinction  between  the  New  Testament  and  the  Apocryphal 
Volume:  occasioned  by  the  recent  Publication  of  the  Apo- 
cryphal New  Testament  by  Hone,  By  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Rennell,  B^D.F.R.S.  Vicar  of  Kensington.  8vo.  pp.  164. 
RivingtoDs.    1822. 

Yeitb(um  sat,  sapienti  is  an  old  proverb,  whiph  perhaps  bas 
been  seldom  better  illnstrated  than  by  the  volame  now  before 
us.  The  Quarterly  Reviewers,  in  the  course  of  their  ani- 
madversions on  the  Apocryphal  New  Testament,  observed, 
that,  ''  if  a  small  supplement  to  Paley  were  extracted  from 
Jones's  work  on  the  canon  of  Scripture,  containing. distinct 
evidence  of  tbespuriousness  of  the  Apocryphal  Writings  still 
extant,  preceded  by  a  short  recital  of  the  genei'al  principles 
by  which  their  spuriousness  is  proved,  every  avenue  for  at- 
tacks on  Christiat^ity;  through  the  channel  of  the  canon,  would 
be  finally  closed,  and  the  reader  provided  with  answers  to 
every  objection/'  '  Mr;  Rennell  has  ably  improved  upon  this 
hint,  and  has  supplied  us  with  what  is  much  better  than  a 
n^ere  extract  from  any  one  work,  however  bigh  its  character. 
For  he  has  condenised  within  the  compass  of  a  few  pages,  not 
only  the  evidence  by  which  the  'Apocryphal  volume  js  shewn 
to  have  no  pretence  to  be  considered  as  a  book  of  Divine 
aatfaority ; .  but  the  whole  argument  for  the  exdusive  inspira- 
tion of  the  New  Testament.  It  appears  that,  the  first  part 
of  tl|is  work  was  printed  as  the  treatise  of  the  Christian  Ad- 
vocate for '1821.  In  that  shape  we  were  not  so  fortunate  as 
ta  see  tt  We  shall,  therefore,  now  consider  it>  as  it  cornea 
More  OS  as. a  whole;  and  as  such,  we  think  that  we  shall 
convince  our  readers  that  it  is  a  manual  on  the  subject,  well 
worthy  of  their  attentive  perusal.    Mr.  Rennell  conunenee^ 
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his  work  with  some  remarks  on  the  recent  publication^  by 
Hone«  of  what  its  editors  are  pleased  to  call  the  Apocryphal 
New  Testament,     This  he  considers  to  be  one  of  the* most  . 
dangerous  of  the  attacks  which  have  been  lately  made  upon 
the  Holy  Scriptures.    The   danger  however,    he   properly 
limits  to  the  attempts  to  place  this  Apocryphal  Volume  upon 
the  same  fQuhdation  with  the  Scjrip tares. themselves ;  mai  thus 
to  mislead  the  ignorant  into  a  belief,  that  it  forms  a  continua- 
tion, or  supplement  to  the  pages   of  Hevelation.     On  the 
minds  of  wdl  informed  and  well-judgin^readers,  its  contents 
can  produce  no  mischievoos  effect.     Such  persons  will  at 
once  perceive,  that  it  cannot,  in  the  least  degree   invali- 
date either  the  authenticity,   or  credibility  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament:  on  the  contrary,  they  will  derive  new  and  forcible 
avgoments  for  both,    from    its    perusal    and  consideration. 
Sull,..ho'^e*^^j  tfee  malignity  of  the  a,ttempt  is  by  no  means 
eKtenuated  by  its  inefficacy.    The  phm  of  the  pnblication  has 
evidecitly  been  conceived  in  the  same  spirit  8f  rancorous  hos- 
tility ag^nst  Christianity,  which  isdiow  daily  shewing  itself  in 
every  shape  in  which  injury  can  be  infiicted,  or  prejudice 

awakened.  \    .  ,     '    ' . 

'    Whether  moral  principle  is  to  he  i^nclermined,  the  land- 
marks of  ecclesiastical  discipline  to  be  removed,  the  minister^ 
of  religion  to  he  vilified,  or  the  evidences  of  that  faith^  to  he 
l^ystified,  which  they  are  commissioned  to  teach,  agents  are 
ready  at  hand  to  undertake  the  unholy  work.     And  such  is 
the  state  of  the  press,  that  wickedness  itself  can  frame  no 
composition,  be  it  ever  so  immoral,  profane*  or  blasphemous, 
which  some  publisher  will  not  be  found  shameless  or  audar 
cious  enough  to  print.    The  unhappy  man  who  has  contri- 
buted this  Apocryphal  Volume,  as  a  joaitQ  to  tbe^  ccumiiojji 
treasury  of  scepticism  and  infidelity,  is  already  sufficiently 
notorious.    Whatever  of  ability  or  misapplied  learning^  the 
Vork  may  evince,  of  that  the  pu.blic  will  readily  hold  him 
guiltless.    Craftier  engineers  than  the   miserable  parodist 
ilave  charged  the  mine»  and  laid  the  train  which  was  to  ex- 
plode it:  he  has  merely  applied  thematch^  and  for  his  rewsuri^ 
has  douhtles3  shared  in  all  the  disappointment  and  shaiE|.e 
which  its  total  failure  has  produced,     nut,  though  these  will 
probably  be  his  only  recompence,  our  sense  of  the  criminality 
of  the  project  must  not,  as  we  have  before  observed,  be  obli- 
terated by  our  satii^faction  at  its  ill  success.     Mr.  ReaaeU 
Jias  well  remarked  that, 


^  A  greater  crime  against  ChristianiCy  cannot.be  committed,' 
ihatiimyattencpthito  debase  the  purity  of  Scripture,  by  mixing  with 
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it  the  alloy  of  human  imposture,  and  flending  the  counterfeit  into 
the  world  stamped  with  the  divine  superscription  and  authority. 
Most' true  it  is,  that  before  the  fiery  ordeal  which  true  criticism  is 
enabled  to  apply,  the  viler  matter  will  melt  away ;«  but  of  those  for 
whbm  th?8  Ajpdcryphal  volume  is  intended,  who  is  he  that  has  either 
lime'  or  skill  to  make  the  application  .>  It  is  not  the  existence  of 
this  volume,  but  it  is  the  circulation  of  it  whi6h  is  to  be  denounced, 
L€lt  the  reveries  and  hnposturetf  of  the  earlier  ages  remain — I  &ave 
Hft  wkh  to  de6ti*oy  them— by  the  very  contrast  which  they  supply^^ 
and  4y*tlie>  very  'comparisons*  which  they  eidcoutraga,'  they  reflect 
light  .and  Ksredit  upoa- the  Sacred  Vdlume.  Let  {hem  eixercise  thts 
^Uscrimination  of  tbe  student,  or  ideep  upon  the  shelvetf  of  the  cu- 
rious^as  a  lastiag  memorial  of  unsuccessful  fraud  and  detected  im- 
posture; but  let  them  not  be  pressed  into  public  circulation  with  a 
false  name,  and  under  false  pretences^  nor  i>e  palmed  upon  oMr 
population  as  a  neglected  portion  of  Holy  Writ.  This  is.  to  pollute 
the  very  sources  of  truth,  and  to  mix  pobon  with  the  very  bread  of 
life* 

^'  What  is  the  end  and  design  of  their  publication  ?  It  is  this~7 
.id  attack  the  authority  of  ^he  New  Testament  itself  through  the 
kfediunf  of  the  various  forgeries  Which  this  Apocryphal  volume  coh- 
iftins.  'Not'ik  word,  ind^dd,  is  hazarded,  which  can  be  construed 
iflpeo  ady<  pfo&ne  reflection  trp'Ori'ScripCurd  itself-^ wfe  ard  sitnply 
Mdj^thtft  <^>he  who  possesses  *this'b60k  and  the  Nev^  *f^tameilt, 
tos^ih'thtdso  twp  vdkiities  a  corrtptete  colkctibn  of' all  ^^'  hfstorittfl 
recondftvelailSte  to  Ohrist  and  his  Apo^tles^  noW  in  existence,  and 
isonsidered  sacked  by  Gbristians  durmg  the) first  fdmf  (centuries  aftet 
his  death>'^'  Now  if  all  ^bd  nonsense  andiabsurdity  which  iMs  Apo- 
cryphal volume  contaitis'could  once  be  placed  upon  the  same  ground 
with  the  Scriptures  themselves,  the  ipfidel  himself  coUld  not  desire 
a  more  ample  field  for  the  successful  difl^^ay  of  blMpbeiaous<sav«> 
casm  or  indecent  ribaldry.  It  is  by  such  artful  ^attempts  as  this  to 
confound  truth  with  falsehood,  authenticity  with  forgery.  Scripture 
with  Apocrypha,  that  the  foundations- of  religious  faith  are  most 
successfully  iindermhied.  This  is  in  pretence  to  complete  tbe 
Sacred  Volume,  but  in  reality  and  truth  to  destroy  it/'  Introd. 
p.ii*'. >••      .;     .>-     r  .    ••  ,  . '•      ,......'       ,-'.  •  ••'• 
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..  Happily^  how^ever^  i«  thisy  as  in  many  other  histanc6s,lte 
e^A  •which  was  meditated  has  not  only  been  averted,  but 
tarn^'into good.  *  The'  guardians  of  the*  fortress  have  beeft 
oQiiled  to*  the  defiance  of  that  p^^cular  portion^  of  it  whicb 
has  been  tber  imoiediate  object  of  attack;  and  the  conse^ 
«|tieDce  lias  been  tbe  erection  of  new-bulwarks  to  repel  ag- 
gfr^ssioh.  Before  the  publication  of  Mr.  BennelFs  work,  we 
know  not  wher^  we  could  have  directed  the  attention  of  aa 
ordinary  reader  to  a  brief,  clear,  and  popular  statement  of  tbe 
arg^4imeat  by  which  the  exelusive  claim  of  the  New  Tesla- 
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merit  to  iDSpiratioD  is  established.     Though  every  objection 
of  tlie  Sceptic  has  been  met,  and  its  weakness  exposed,  and 
every,  scoff  of  the  infidel  thrown  back  upon  him  to  his  owi^ 
confusion;  still  the  evidences  by  which  the  falsehood  of  their 
assertions  was  manifested,  and  the  reasoning,  which  has  de* 
tected  their  fallacies,  have  be^en  IrHherto  addressed  chiefly  to 
the  learned,  and  could  only  be  found  in  learned  works,  as  the 
reward,  of  laborious  investigation.  Mr.  Rennell  has  smoothed 
ail  difficulties  lor  the  inquirer,  and  has(  led  him  to  knowledge 
by  a  plain  and  easy  path,  where  there  is  no  lion  to  alarm  the 
sluggard,  and  where  the  wayfaring  man,  though  unidstrncted^ 
eainnot  err.     The  objects  of  Mr.  Renneli's  labours  ate,  oU 
<the  one  hand,  to  expose  the  fallacies,  under  covc^r  of  which 
•the  editors  of  the  Apocryphal  Volume,  have  endeavoured  to 
recommend  it  to  the  world ;  and,  on  the  other,  to  afford  all 
those  who  are  liable  to  its  injurious  influence,  firm  ground  for 
exclusive  cpnfidence  in  the  New  Testament:  to  shew  and 
convince  them,  that  the  latter  is  the  Word  of  God,  and  there- 
fore demands  implicit  belief;  thatthe  former  is  the  work  of 
mere  fallible  men,  and  iu  some  parts  of  it  of  deceivers,  and 
therefore,  in  its  spurioi:^  portions  to  be  treated  with  utter 
cpptempt;  and,  in  its  more  authentic  parts*  entitled  to  do 
more  reliance  than  we^are  ^ont  to  repose  in  any  other  hhmafi 
composition.  Eor.thi^  purpo?e>.he  enters  foUy  inito  the  ques- 
tion of  Inspiration :  he  proves  its  necessity;  he  shews  tiiat 
the   authors  of  the  New  Testament,  and  they  alone  wrote 
under  its  guidance;  that  all  their  works  are  preserved,  and 
to  be  found  iu  the  Canon  of  Scripture;  and  that  the  volume 
now  offared  to  the  public,  as  a  competitor  for  a  share  in  that 
reverence  and  subjection  of  intellect  with  which  the  true 
Christian'  has  ever  regarded  the  Word  of  God^  has  no  claim 
whatever  to  our  confidence  or  regard. 

**  UpoQy  INSPIRATION,"  he  says,  *' the  whole  questioii^^  tiii^ns, 
and  by  this  test  the  respective  merits  of  the  two  claimants  must 
•  ultimately  be  decided.  To  bring  this  matter,  then,  more  fully  and 
fairly  before  the  reader,  we  shall  consider  first  the  necessitp  of  in- 
spiralioif^  and  sheyr  how  essential  it  is  that  our  standard  of  Christian 
faith  and  morals  should  rest  upon  an  authority  superior  to  that  of 
^an.  We  shall,  secondly,  examine  the  extent  of  that inspitalion  ; 
or^  in  other  words,  we  shall  ascertain  what  it  is  w6  mean,  wheawe 
say  that  the  Scriptures  are  inspired.  We  shall,  thirdly,  enquire  into 
^be  proofs  of  inspiration  ;  and  show  by  their  application^  that  tlie 
books  of  the  New;  Testament  are  inspired,  aad  that  the  pieces  la 
fhe  Apocryphal  volume  are  not  inspiried.  We  shall,  lastly,  shev 
ih^t  in  the  New  Testament  we  have  all  the  writings  that  ever  were 
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inspired :  that  no  sells^tion  nor  compilation  has  ever  taken  place, 
that  none  have  been  rejected,  nor  any  lost. 
.  <*  If  these  points  can  be  fairly  proved,  we  shall  have  no  hesitation 
i|i  rejecting:  the.  Apocryphal  Volume  as  a  collection  of  writings  ut- 
terly  devoid  pf  Divine  authority ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  shall 
the  more  confidently  receive  and  cherish  the  contents  of  the  Sacred 
Book,.a8  the  oracles  of  God,  and  the  words  pf  eternal  life.'*  Jntrtfd. 
p.  viii. 

In  the  first  chapter  of  his  work,  Mr.  Rennell  discusses  the 
necessity  of  inspiration  to  the  authority  and  usefulness  of  the 
New  Testament,  in  all  its  parts;  whether  it  be  regarded  as  a 
repository  of  religious  doctrines,  of  historical  narrative,  or  of 
moral  precepts. 

.  His  first  position  be  considers  to  be  so  self-evident  as  to 
recftiire  little  illustration ;  since  every  mind  most  be  capable 
of  perceiving,  that  the  doctrines  of  our  holy  faith  derive  their 
claim  to  our  belief  entirely  from  inspiration.    But,  the  neces* 
sity  of  inspiration,  as  respects  the  historical  narrative  of  the 
New  Testament,  will  not  perhaps  be  so   easily  conceded. 
Many  may  argue,  that  the  Evangelists  were  faithful  and 
honest  historians,  and  as  such  worthy  of  credit ;  that  they  re- 
lated facts,  of  which  they  were  either  themselves  eye-wit- 
nesses, or  which  they  received  from  those  who  had  actually 
heard  the  discourses  which  they  reported,  and  seen  the  actions 
they  recorded  ;  that  therefore,  inspiration  could  not  be  neces- 
sary for  their  guidance,  and,  if  not  necessary,  would  not  have 
been  imparted.  Mr.  Renaell,  therefore,  enters  more  at  length 
into  the  examination  of  this  question ;  and  has  given  a  very 
perspicuous  statement  of  the  argument,  by  which  the  inspi- 
ration of  the  Sacred  Historians  is  supported.     To  those  who 
have  never  studied  the  question,  this  statement  will,  we  think, 
supply  an  antidote  against  any  of  the  mischievous  doubts 
.which  infidelity  is  now  so  active  in  suggesting;  and  they  who 
are  masters  of  tfie  subject,  will  be  gratified  by  seeing  the 
contents  of  many  a  laboured  page  condensed  within  the  com- 
pass of  a  few  paragraphs,  and  laid  before  them  in  a  manner 
at  once  clear  aqd  comprehensive.     The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  reasoning,  by  which  the  author  establishes  the  necessity  of 
ascribing  the  moral  parts  of  the  Sacred  Volume  to  a  higher 
origin  than  human  authority ;  in  order  to  give  to  the  precepts 
they  contain  that  sanction,  without  which  they  are  utterly 
powerless  ;  and  which,,  as  the  mere  dictates  of  human  reason, 
they  can  never  obtain. 

."  •  Thou  shall  mi  ^voet^  *'  he  observes,  *^  is  a  precept  of  rea- 
son) but  it  is  a  prfcept  without  a  penalty  5  it  is  a  precept,  which,  if 
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1%  mits  our  present  GohTenience,  we  may  with  iropanity  either  evade 
or  neglect.  But  when  the  same  wi>rd6are  spoken  by  God  himself,' 
they  are  no  longer  a  precept^^ut'they  become  a  law^  to  the  bveach 
of  which  a  very  fearful  penalty  is  attached.  By  die 'inspiration,' 
there&re,  of  the  moralportionS'Of  the  Sacred  Vdlumevthe  voice  of 
Reason  becomes  the  voic^  of  God-^of  Him,  whose  eyecan>pene« 
trate;  and  wiiosei  judgments  <:an  reach  the  very  secrets  of  Iheheart.* 
We  may  not  want  inspiration  to  tell  us  our  duty,  but  we  want  iaspi*; 
ration  so  to  bring  it  home  to  our. consciences,  as  to  .convert  the  pre- 
cepts of  morality  into  the  commands  of  God ;  to  make  obedience 
not  a  matter  of  choice,  but  of  necessity ;  and  to  teacH  us  while  we 
listen,  to  tremble.  Where,  again,  the  Gospel  has  enlarged  the 
boundaries  of  human  morals,  and  has  given  us  new  comtoand^ 
ments  founded  upon  new  motives,  the  case  is  still  stronger.  No- 
thing short  of  insfNration  can  in  this  case  enforce  our  obedience  to 
the  command,  or  give  to  the  motive  its  desired  effect.'''  <  /&•  6.     "^ . 

He  remarks  that,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  admit  the^Ajpbstles 
to  liavb  preached  under  the  influence  of  Divine  inspiration ; 
and  he  asks,  bow  is  it  that  we  deny  that  Divine  assistance  to 
be  necessary  to  them,  when  writing  the  word  of  God,  which 
we  ap]^no\^ledge  to  be  indispensable  when  they  preached  it  ?  . 

M  Many  inaccuracies,  nay  even  ineonsistencies,  might  drop  on- 
noticed  from  the  lips  of  an  empateioned  speaker,  which  would  be 
immediately.detected  when  his  eloquence  wa«  embodied  ia  a  writn 
ten  forn^.  Now  as  9uph  defects  would  have  been  very  &tal  to  tfa$r 
rep^ptipi^  of  t\\Q. Gpspelin  j^ucceeding <ag^s,  and  as  no  human  eai)^ 
tion  would  haye  )vhol](y,  preyepted  them»  tb^e  inQuence  of -a  superioir 
power  upofi  thi^  Apostle^  was  surely  a^  nei;es6ary  to  guide  th^ff 
hands,  as  it  was  to  direct  .their  tongues.**     P.  7*.      :,    .  .  ,„, 

Having  shewn  the  necessity  of  inspiration,'  Mr.  Bennett 
next  inquires  into  its  extent;  and  he  has  been  very  snccl^ess* 
ftti  in  stating  the  argument  for*  plenary t  or,  as  he  explainil 
himself  in  a  note  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  perpetual  inspi- 
ration, against  alt  those  who  contend  for  occasiopalre>relatioa, 
and  partial  assistance ;  and  would  have  us  consider  the  Apoi5<^ 
ties,  /as  sometimes  speaking  from  <  the  dictates  of  their  owu 
mindsi  with  no  more  authority  than  the  sentiments'and'opi^ 
nions  of  every  good  n^an  will  always  pomtnand,  an4  jit  others 
as  ^e  promulgators  of  the  oracles  of  God, 
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f*  Inspiration,"  he  says,  ."^has  been  divide4  by  Theologians  into 
the  various  degree^  of  suggestion,  of  elevation^  of  superintendence^ 
&c.  but  such  divisions,  after  all,  rather  obspure  ^Jian  eiu9i|ii|te.  th^ 
subject.  It  is  the  shortest  and  the  safest'  way  simply  to  suppose, 
that  the  Divine  influence  always  acted  in  -such  a  manner,  and  in 
^uch  proportions,  as  were  best  i^lcdated  to  ^ect  the  varipus  pur* 


poies.  for  ^Mek  it; jirai  given.  W^  jnast-  xjensetsber  thai  the  Apo0<« 
ties  V4M  DOt  fav0ured  widi  oecapdonfil  revelations  only;  but  that 
Ui^^ougJitsthey  act^,  and  ^hey  spoke,  .-uDderthe  p^rpetiia]r4ii<^ 
perinteDdence,  and'io  thexonstant  presence,  of  the  Spirit  of  God' 
He  '  was  vdth  them  always.*  He  directed  their  labours,  )ie4iiarked 
out  their  proviuces,  he  guided  them  into  all  truth,  he  secured  tbem 
firom  all  error ;  while  he  enlarged  their'understandings  he  animated 
their  hearts,  he  gave  them  courage  and  strength,  knowledge  and 
power,  proportionate  to  every  want^  a<id  adapted  lo  (^efyc&ctfm- 
stance.  .  }t  is  utterly  impoAsible  to  divide  such,  an  influence  as  tbia 
iatp  brai^qhes  or  degrees^  «ior  coiuld  we  aacoHaift  where ^or6  migbt 
eod-apd:  another  bjB^.*  Mvwh^less  «a«;»  w^  pr^end  lo;  draw 'any 
di&t^ctioB  between  tho$e  parts  of  Seripture  wbicb  are  inspired,  amU 
those  which  are  not;  In  the  first  placet  as  wiUh^veafter  bffmorb 
ifuUy  sbewn^  no  such  distinotion  is  ever  made  by  thor  wfttesSftbemU 
8eiy<9H  and.  in^tbe  secopd  pl^oe^  if  it  was^  «^  Have- lu>  criterion  by 
whiph  we  could  mark  the  separation.  '  The  notioil  ^  a  pafliai  itl** 
spirationy' under  Idlest  circumstances^  is  exU^emely  dailgerouit^  * .  M 
is,  in  fact^.ttotbing  elae^  bat  the  liberty  of  questioning,' or  rejeeti'ag^^ 
aqy  doctrines  or  facts  which  are  irepugnant  to  our  owA;  ]>recon^ 
eeived  notiana*"     P/8.  '  .        r. 

He  contends,  however,  that  tbis  inspiratioi^,  Clibugb  ftitl 
and  perpetaal,  guiding  the  Sacred  Writers,  at  all  times,  and 
in  aiflanner  exactly  proportioned  to  their  sevei'al  wants,  did 
n6t  isapersede  the  use  of  their  moral  and  intellectui^il  fat;ulties,; 
but  rather  strengthened  and  enlarged  them.  The  "style,  there- 
fore of  the  Apostles  is  as  different  its  were  their  dispoattibns 
and  attainments :  in  St.  Paul,  fervid,  impassioned,  eloquent,; 
and  learned  ;.  in  SL  John,  mild,  simple,  and  eq^able>  the  dic^ 
tate  Qf  a  me^k  and^alet  spirit,  of  a  thinking,  bot  unlMitefed 
man.    If  either  does  he  conQeive  that  the  Ervaiigeliata,  in 
writing  the  narrative  of  the  Nqw  Testament,  were  merja  (Jasn 
sive  instromentsi.    They  resorted  to  their  own  iBiemoriei?/»nd 
to  the  aid  of  those  best  qualiBed  to  inform  them  respecting  the 
facts  and  discourses  which  they  undertook  to  reMe'.  ti\it,  on 
all  occasions^  their  faculties  were  exerted  under  flie  directing 
and  restraining  influence  of  God's  Holy  Spirit;  1;)rlnging  ,to 
their  recollection  clearly,  vividly,  and  aecurateW,  wBat  .they 
had  tbemselves  seen  and  heard ;  directing  their  Apostolic. iii* 
formers  m  the  same  manner ;  and  suggesting  to  :them  those 
facts  which  neither  they,  nor  any  mortal  witness^eocAd^baVe 
testified  frem  personsil  knowledge.     He  then'  consitfersHUQ 
objections  wbicb  some  have  taken  against  tbe'^Cnsmi^tioti  "bf 
ScriptuTe,  ^from  defects  m  its  language;'  ili*^frOiH^Ae-ifd^ 
apparent  variations  which  occur  in  the  several  narrbtiveS'oT 
the  Evangelists.     He  shews  n^ost  satisfactorily,  t^at;  we  b^ve 
uo^eason  to  expect  to  find  elegant  and  perfect  phraseology 
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\n  tA  iQspired  work ;  but  that,  on  the  cpntraty,  it  wsa  randier 
esf^edieDt  that  the  Scriptures,  which  were  inteiicied  fotifae 
informatioti  of  every  age,  rank,  and  country,  should  be  com- 
posed with  less  accnracy  and  refinement  of  classical  language. 
Had  such  been  the  characteristics  of  their  style,  it  is  certain 
that  they  would  not  have  been  half  so  well  understood,  or  half 
so  easily  translated  as  they  are  at  present. 

-  **  We  have  religious  works  in  abundance,  written  in  the  most 
refihed  and  classical  language,  but  can  we  find  any  of  these  that 
will  make  half  so  much  impression  on  th^  mind  of  a  child  as  the 
Scriptures  themselves  I  And  with  respect  to  the  common  people, 
that  is,  the  vast  majority  of  the  world,  we  know,  from  experience, 
that  the  nearer  a  sermon  shall  approach  the  Scriptural  style,  and 
the  more  of  sacred  phraseology  that  we  engraft  upon  it,  the  surer 
we  are  of  their  attention  and  their  heiart.  The  language  of  the 
New  Testament  is,  in  fact,  t^e  common  language  of  mankind  ;  and 
in  this  it  differs  from  every  human  composition,  that  while  its  sub. 
limity  astonishes  the  learned,  its  simplicity  captivates  the  ignorant. 
Instead  then  of  requiring  an  ideal  perfection  in  its  style  and  Ian* 
guage,  (respecting  which  at  last  no  two  critics  would  ever  agree,) 
tet  us,  rather  humbly  and  thankfully  trace  the  advantages  resulting 
*  from  its  present  condition.  God  in  his  infinite  wisdom  best  knew 
what  style  abd  what  language  would  most  effectually  answer  his 
gracious  purposes  :  and  how  those  purposes  have  been  answered^ 
the  whole  Chr.i8tian  world  will  testi^,"     P.  14<. 

•  And)  with  respect  to  the  second  objection,  which  is  built 
upon  the  apparent  variations  in  the  Evangelical  narratives, 
he  observes,  that  even  were  these  variations  real»  they  do  not 
affect  the  credibility  of  a  single  fact.  But  that^  in  truth,  they 
are  only  apparent  and  not  real ;  admitting  all  of  them  of  easy 
and  satisfactory  explanation;  and  never,  in  the  strongest 
seeming  cases,  amounting  to  a  contradiction. 

'^  Such,  then,"  he  concludes,  **  is  our  notion  of  the  plenary  in- 
spiration of  Holy  Writ,  as  distinguishied  from  partial  inspiration  on 
the  one  side,  and  organic  inspiration  on  the  other.  We  believe  that 
it  was  written  by  men  who  were  under  the  constant  superintendance 
and  controul  of  the  Spirit  of  God ;  but  we  believe  also,  that  whe- 
ther in  writing,  speaking,  or  acting,  they  were  left  in  full  possession 
and  use  of  their  own  natural  faculties.  The  Spirit  of  God  directed, 
elevated,  and  purified  their  souls,  all  that  was  necessary  he  sup- 
plied, all  that  was  erroneous  he  corrected.  Every  line, therefore 
of  the  New  Testament  we  believe  to  be  stamped  with  unerring 
truth ;  and  to  be  the  voice  of  God  speaking  in  the  language  of 
man."    JP.  17. 

Having  thus  shewn  the  necessity  and  extent  of  that  inspi- 
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ration  for  wBich  he  ccntend?;  he  brings  forward  proofe,  tbat 
tbe  several  books  of  the  New  Testament  are  inspired.  Jie 
considers  that  he  is  at  liberty  to  take  their  authenticity  for 
granted,  because  those  against  whom  he  has  principally  to 
reason,  .are  not  disposed  generaiiy  to  contest  this  point. 

"  They  will  grant  that  Its  several  books  are  authentic^  that  is  to 
say,  that  they  are  the  genuine  productions  of  the  authors  whose 
names  they  bear;  they  will  grant  that  tbe  Apostles  were  endowed 
with  the  power  of  working  mlracleSy  in  aid  of  their  doctrine,  but 
they  will^  notwithstanding,  assert  that  their  writings  have  no  more 
authority  in  them  than  those  of  other  onassisted  men.  Such  was 
the  notion  of  Dr.  Priestley,  and  such,  I  believe^  is  the  opinion,  to 
a  greater  or  a  less  degree,  maintained  by  the  discipleei  of  the  Uni- 
tarian school.''    P.  18. 

From  the  fact,  however,  thus  granted,  that  the  Apostles 
were  endowed  with  miraculous  powers,  he  argnes  for  the 
credibility  of  their  testimony.  For  tjiose  whom  God  enabled 
to  suspend  the  course  of  natare,  in  order  to  give  a  sanction 
to  the  facts  which  they  related,  and  the  precepts  they  taught, 
mast  have  been  both  competent  and  credible  witnesses.  Toeir 
credentials  are  allowed,  their  heavenly  mission  is  recognised, 
and  the  question  is  reduced  to  this  simple  form.  Was  that  mis« 
sion  extended  to  writing  as  well  as  preaching  ?  ,  And  this  is 
a  point  which  their  own  evidence  must  determine.  If  they 
hav^  asserted  this,  and  asserted  it  falsely,  the  whole  system 
which  they  established^  must  perish  with  this  part  of  their 
testimony,  and  themselves  be  condemned  as  enthusiasts  or 
impostors.  But  if  Ihey  were  neither,  and  that  they  were  not 
their  miraculous  powers  irrefragably  prove;  then  the  whole 
of  their  evidence  is  equally  worthy  of  credit,  and  it  is  conclu* 
sive  on  this  point  in  proportion  to  the  (clearness  with  which  it 
is  given. 

"  The  evidence  of  the  Apostles  then  is  this— first  that  their 
writings,  are  inspired — and  secondly,  that  this  inspiration  was  con- 
fined to  those  of  the  Apostolic  rank.''     P.  21. 

We  must  refer  our  reader.^,  to  Mr.  RenneU's  volume,  for  the 
different  citations  from  the  Apostolic  writings  by  which  he 
substantiates  these  positions :  they  will  find  them  to  be  abun- 
dant and  satisfactory.  Descending  from  the  Apostles  them^ 
selves,  to  the  testimony  of  their  companions  and  successors^ 
Mr.  Renneli  brings  forward  Clement,  the  disciple  of  St.  Peter, 
and  afterwards  Bishop  of  Rome,  as  his  first  evidence.  By 
him  we  are  told,  that  the  authority  of  the  Apostles  emanated 
immediately  from  Christ,*and  was  patumount  over  the  Church; 
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tlNife  thehr  writiiigs  wafe  mffmi^  mtd  lliat  the  .Epistle  to  the 
Corintkiwis  in  particafau%  to  which  he  was  indaced  by  bis 
snbjeet  Hhbi^  imtiiedlalfify  to  refer,  i^as^  atthat  eaflytperiod, 
publicly  I'eoogiiiaed.  tgnatias  is  cited,  as  bciari&g'eveh  strdngec 
testiioony  to  the  peculiar  and  excliisive  inspiratsoiii^  of  &ie. 
Apostolic  order.  And  Polycarp,  who  like  Clemeut  andlg- 
uatioSy.  was  both  ,a  compauioD  and  a  successor  of  the  Apostles, 
expresses.^mself  in  terms  equally  decisive  of  the  iuspiration 
aiMl  aatbority.  of « their  writings.  This  is  evidence  perhaps 
mere  satisfaclery;  and  applicable  to  the  case  under  consider 
lationv".  because  rt  is  drawn  hom  treatises  published  injihe 
Apocryphal' Volume  itself.  It  makes  the  -editor  fi^f  that  insi^ 
dious  publtctiLtion  bear  wit&esd  against  htmself;  andshewsy 
that  if  he  really  read  and  understood  whatb^p«blaidied,  and» 
believed  it  to  be  authentic,  he  might  bav«  known  that  even 
the  genuine  portionis  of  his  volume  veire  neither  avbucb^dby 
the  writers  tbemselves,  nor  accepted  by  the  Churcb.  as  of 
equal  authority  with  the-  Books  of  the  New  Tesitament. 
Other  reasons  for  receiving  the  declarations  of  these  writers 
as  extremely  important  evidence  in  the  case  before  us,  Mr. 
Rennell  shall  give  in  his  own  words.  i 

^*  The  testimony  of  these  Apostolic  Fathers  is»  indeed,  qjciKkneljr 
valuable,  first,  in  point  of  time.  They  had  seen  and  known  tlm 
ApoistleB,  they  could  not  be  mistaken,  Uiere^e'yas  M^  their  prC(ten« 
aioniS'aad  claims.  They  speak,  also,  the  language  of  the  first  ages 
of  the  Xlhuvdi,  tmd  show  what  was  the  general  opinion  upon  this 
subject.  ^  This  is  a  matter  of  much  importance.  We  might  easily 
imagine  that  the  veneration  of  the  Christian  world  for  the  first 
Apostles  and  Martyrs  would,  in  process  of  time,  e:^ceed  the  boun- 
daries ofprc^riety  and  truth.  In ^ the  Rominh  Church,  for  instance, 
to  this  day  prayers  are  addressed  to  the  Apostles,  and  their  inter* 
cession  desired.  Upon  the  same  erroneous  principle-  their  writings 
also  might,  perhaps,  be  dignified  with  a  name  and  a  character  to 
which  they  were  as  little  entitled;  and  the  word  of  man,  by  a  pious 
perversion,  might  be  accepted  as  the  word  of  God.  Most  valuable, 
therefore,  is  the  evidence  of  those  who,  froin  their  personal  know- 
ledge of  the  Apostles  themselves,  can  best  inform  us  what  respect 
they  claimed  and  what  they  actually  received.  We  do  not  find 
that  in  the  first  ages  of  the  Church,  prayers  wece.  ever  addressed  to 
them ;  wedn  iHBfr  find,  lliat  their  intercessimi  waa  evec  desired ;  but 
we  do  fiod  that  their  ivritings  were  eensidered  as  the  language  of 
inspivatioa  and  as  the  oracles  of  God.  And  we  also  find  that  a  very 
decided  tine  of  distinetion  was  drawn  between  themselves  ^d  their 
Gontemporaries.  The  exclusive  inspiration,  then,  of  the  Sacred 
Volume,  was  not  the  invention  of  a  dark  and  superstitious  age,  but 
itwas  th^  doctrine  of  the  first  and  the  brightest  days  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church. 
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*<  l%e  laitimbn^  of  the  ApostolioFath^nisextremdy  valuable^ 
secottdHyy  as  it  ia  highly  diabterested.  It  was  cettainly  thelnter^st 
of  Ciementf  >af ilgnatiasy  ]and;of-Po)ycarp»  to  baiirf  plac^  tbenasdvea 
upon  the  same  terel  with^thek;  matters.,  After  .the<  death  oCthe 
Apostles  nothing,  could  have  been  easier  thanito-have  persuaded  the 
Church'  that  the  mantle  oi^  inspiration  had  fallen  upon  their  shoul** 
den.  .  It  was  well  known*  fthat  they  had  received  the,  Holy  .Ghost 
from  the  hands  of  the  Apostles  ;  their,  pretensions,  therefore^  to  a 
similar  degree  of  inspiration  would  readily  have  been  admitted. 
Their  authority  would  have  been  increased  and  their  personal  ecw- 
sequence  in  the  government  of  the  Church  would  have  been  en- 
Isiged.  When,  therefoiie,  we  find  that '  notwithstanding  these 
temptations,  they  concur  in' drawing  a:  very  decided  Hne;Qfvdisltn€»' 
tian  between  tiieosseives  and. the  Aposdes*  their,  honesty  is nm? 
questionable.  ....  ^ 

y  Yet  these  are.the  mtea  ^whe|se  writingst^the  editors  pf  the  Apo- 
cryphal volume  would  place  upon  the  same  grounds  with,  those  of 
the  chosen  ApQstles ,  of  Christ ;  men  who,  in  spite  of  their  owjn 
iDtereat,  beajr  the  clearest  testimony  to  the  exclusive  privileges  an4 
powers  of  their  masters.  Like  honesf  witnesses,  dragged  into  court 
to  prop  up. a  rotten  cause,  th'ey  have  boldly  and  decisively'  given 
their  evidence  against  the  very  persons  whom  they  were  called  up 
to  support.  In  the  only  part  of  the  Apocryphal  volume  Which  can 
really  be  depended  on,  We  find  the  strongjest  confirmation  of  the 
authority  of  the  Sacred  Books.  Out  of  its  own  mouth  dio  its  editor 
stand  convicted.^     P,'40. •     •• 

iP^cepding  in  point  of  time,  the  ^athpr  piroduces  multi- 
plied testimonies  to  the  same  effect  from  the  writings  of 
Jostm  iliartyr^  from  the  Epis.tle  to  Diognetus,  from  Diony^ 
sias  of  Corinth,  Irenoeus,  Theophilus  of  Antiocb,  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  Tertulliaa,  O^igeii^  and  Gusehius.  Thus  travel 
ling  through  the  mostamportant  records  of  the  Church,  from 
the  time  of  the  Apostles  to  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tary,'and  she  wing,  that  they  all  teach  us  the  same  lesson,  viz. 

**  Thdt  the  writitigs  of  the  Apostles,  and  df  the  Apostles  only, 
were  received  as  the  woMs  of  God ;  that  upon*  them,  and  lipon  them 
aloae,  was  built  the  whole  superstructure  of  the  Chrisliio  Faith/' 

In  the'reinaindbr  of  this  chapter,  Mr.  Renhell  briefly  adf- 
yerts  to  the  well  known  argument  for  the  inspiration  of  the 
Gospels  of  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke,  drawn  from  theitiihme- 
diate  and  acknowledged  connection  with  the  Apostles ;  and 
mentions  some  relinarkable  points  of  internal  evidence  bear- 
ing agon  this  fact,'  and  found  in  these  Gospels*  ^ 

'^  I^  therefore,^'  he  says,  ^<  from  evidence  both  external  and 
iiiteroal,  we  have  gocid  reason  to  believe  that  the  Gospels  of  St* 
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Mark  and  6t.  Luke,  were  Severally  transcripts  of  the  pr^ching  of 
St.  Peter  and  St;  Paul— 'Written  umder.  their  superintehdenccf,  and 
recomniended  by  their  aitthority-^we  cannot  iiesitate  to  receive 
ihem  as  coropomtions^  guided  and  assisted  by  the  Spirit  .of  God; 
Even  in  the  first  age  of  Christianity^  they  were  cited  a&  freely  and 
as  frequently  as  the  other  two  :  the  earliest  Fathers  of  the  Church 
made  no  distinction  between  thetn ;  no  more  should  we."     P.  56. 

The  inspiration  of  the  New  Test^unent  being  thus  placed 
Upon  impregnable  ground,  Mr,  R«nneli  proceeds  to  apply 
the  samt'  tests  to  ihe  Apocryphal  Volume,  to  which  be  has 
already  successfully,  subjected  the  apostolic  writings ;  and 
thu^,  from  evidence  equally  conclusive,  he  shews  that  hot  one 
sentence  of  its  contents  (the  -  citations  from  Scripture  ex- 
cepted) has  any  claim  to  a  divine  original, 

fle  divides  the  books  in  the  apocryphal  Volume  into  three 
classes :  first,  those  which  are  authentic,  that  is,  are  really  the 
works  of  the  authors  whose  names  they  bear;  secondly,  those 
which  are  doubtful;  thirdjy,  those  which  are  certainly  spa  - 
rious.  In  the  first  class,  he  incltides  the  first  £pistle  of  Cle- 
ment, the  seven  Epistles  of  Ignatius,  and  the  Epistle  of  Poly- 
carp.  These  he  considers  to  be  as  authentic  as  the  Epistles 
of  St.  Paul,  St.  Peter,  and.  St.  John.  He  allows  them  to  pos- 
sess considerable  value  from  their  antiquity,  the  nature  of 
their  contents,  the  character  and  rank  of  their  authors.  But 
be  denies  their  inspiration ;  and  consequently  all  the  claim  * 
they  may  be  supposed  to  have,  to  be  ranked  with  the  canonical 
Scriptures,  or  to  share  in  the  reverence  and  obedience  which 
the  latter  rightfully  demiand  of  Christians. 

He  appeals  to  the  works  of  these  ancient  fathers  for  proof, 
that  they  have  each,  separately,  distinctly,  and  repeatedly 
borne  testimony  to  the  inspiration  of  the  Apostles,  and  dis- 
claimed for  themselves  any  portion  in  this  exalted  privilege. 
And  in  addition  to  their  own  testimony,  he  produces  a  few  pas- 
sages from  the  writings  of  the  more  eminent  of  their  successors 
during  the  three  first  centuries,  to  shew  that  the  general  esti- 
mation in  which  they  were  held  by  the  Church,  differed  in  no 
respect  from  the  modest  opinion  which  they  had  formed  and 
expressed  respecting  their  own  productions.  It  has,  it  seems, 
been  alleged  as  an  arjgumentin  favour  of  the  inspiration  of 
these  Epistles,  that  the  Epistle  of  Clement,  as  Eusebius  ex- 
pressly informs  us,  was  read  in  the  public  assemblies  of  Chris- 
tians irom  the  earliest  times,  and  that  the  same  may  probably 
have  been  the  case  with  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius,  and  perhaps 
with  that  of  Polycarp.  But,  as  Mr.  Rehnell  properly  observes, 
this-  (justom  cannot  be  urged)  as^nyproofcit, their  inspiration, 
nor  does  it  by  any  itie^n^  entitle  them  to  a  place  ampng  the 
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Scripiareg.  The  primitive  Chorch  permitted  the  public  read- 
ings of  man^  pious  and  useful  hooks  on  the  Lord's  JDay^-wiaoli 
were  coo^dered  as  calculated  to  edify  "Ibe  iKnvecs;  but  tfaejr 
were  never,  on  that  account,  admitted  into  the  canon  of  Sprip- 
ture,  nor  confounded  with  the  volume  of  Revelation.  Our 
own  Church  continues  the  practice  to  this  day.  And  it  might 
as  well  be  argued  that  the  Book  of  Wisdom  is  an  inspired 
book,  because  the  Church  has  directed  that,  on  particular 
occasions,  lessons  selected  from  it  shall,  be  publicly  read ;  ^s 
that  the  £pistle  of  Clement,  or  any  other  autheutip  work 
contained  in  the  Apocryphal  Volume,  has  the  seal  ot'divin^ 
authority;  because  some  Churches  in  the  primitive  times 
allowed  these  com'positions  to  be  read  to  their  assembled  cour 
g^regations. 

The  very  words  of  Jerome,  part  of  which  our  .Church  has 
iatrodnced  into  her  sixth  Article,  shew  not  only  her  own  sea* 
timents,  but  those  also  of  the  primitive  Church  on  this  matter. 
'*  The  other  Books,*'  viz,  the  several  contents  of  the  Apo- 
crypha, "  the  Church  does  not  receive  as  canonical  ijcripture ; 
she  reads  them  for  example  of  life,  and  instruction  of  man- 
ners, but  yet  doth  not  apply  them  to  establish  any  doctrine/' 

Upon  the  same  principle^  does  our  Church  enjoin  the  pub- 
lic reading  of  her  Homilies,  under  certain  circumstances.  But 
we  should  not  think  very  highly  of  ths^t  man's  intellect,  who 
considered  this  as  a  proof  that  she  placed  them  upon  a  lev^l 
with  the  Holy  Scriptures.  ''  Thus  then/'  says  Mr.  Rennell, 
"  neither  in  ancient  nor  in  modern  times,  can  the  reading  of  a 
book  in  the  course  of  public  worship,  be  considered  as  stamp- 
ing it  with  the  characters  either  of  inspiration,  or  of  a  divine 
original."     P.  72.  . 

The  proofs  of  inspiration  being  thus  found  to  fail,  when  ap- 
plied to  those  parts  of  the  Apocryphal  Volume  whose  authepr 
ticity  is  admitted ;  the  same  result  may  be  confidently  antici- 
pated from  their  application  to  the  doubtful,  and  a  fortiori 
to  the  spurious  treatises  which  it  contains.  For,  as  Mr. 
R^nuell  has  well  observed,  when  speaking  of  the  New  Testa- 
mei|t,  "  the  claim  of  each  separate  Book  principally  depends 
upon  the  spiritual  ranik  and  character  of  its  author  /'  so  that, 
"  if  the  question  of  authenticity  is  not  previously  granted,  it  is 
impossible  to  proceed  to  the  question  of  inspiration ;"  and  if 
it  is  not  possible  to. determine  '*  who  was  the  author  of  any 
particular  work,  one  main  proof  of  its  inspiration  is  lost" 
(p.  .190  Much  less  then,  if  the  work  be  a  manifest  or  ascer- 
tained forgery^  sball  we  be  inclifeved  to  believe  in  its  inspira* 
tion,  u|ilef»s  we  wiU  admit  that  the  seal  iof  divinity  can  be  put 
toftfidsehood^ 
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The  pfM^tstf  ttie'Apoof5r{>hal  ^Totame,  whicfc  are  of  doubtful 
iCNrigitial^  m^  *'  tbe  Shephefd  of  Hermas/'  and***'tbe  Epittle 
<^f  Batnabaa.'*  •  Tbe^Shepiiefd  has; been  generally  ascribed  t«> 
^cit'Hertttas  whom^t.  Paalmen'tions  atthe^edDolasioii  of  his 
fipistle  to  the  Romans  xvi.  14^  Btit,  sofineiearhed  men  hare 
^ilafibuted  itto  Hermes  the  brother'^f  Pitrs,  Bishop  of  Rome'; 
<ffiEid'  baye  dated*  it  about  the  year  140.  To^hils^  hrtt^f  apinitm 
Mr#  Rettnell  inclines;  and  gives- his  reasons -at  iength"fti)r 
•lioilbtin^  <  that  the  apostolic  Hermas  couid  hairer  been  its 
author.  The -Book  however  is  certairiy* very  attcient;  -Biat 
•neither  its  antiqaity/nopthe  freqneticy  with-whichit  ba^-beeii 
€ited,  will  be  arguments  for  its  inspiration.  Even  admitting 
liiat  ii'is'tfae  genuHie  production  of  the  satne -Hermas  whom 
St.  Paul  mentions;  he  was  not  an  Apostle^  nor  can  any  work 
iof  his  be  placed  in  a  higher  class  than  that- atfeady  assigned  to 
dement.     •  ......... 

«  Xedeed  there  is  evidence  in  the  Book  itself;  that  its  author 
wa»<;on8ciousofW«  inferiority;  and 'that  he  desired  toavsiil 
iiims^lf  ef  the  -superior  influence  and  autiiority  of  Clement  to 
'pfomutgaftehis  writings.  *  Mr.  RenneU  has  produced  a  speci- 
men-from  the  work,'  which  theugh  decidedly  written*  fir  im'ita^ 
tkm  of 'the  Retelations,  and' borrowing  much-ofitl»  imagery, 
«ltid;dven  9ome  of  its  phraseology  fpomthe^satfred*  pagesy  falls 
•0 'greatly  short  of  then»,  as  to  convince  any- impartial  readet: 
thfttil^ttld  not  have  been-written  under  the  direction  of  the 
S^pifit  of  God\  It*is  also*  remarkable,  that' the  greatest 
ladmirevs'of  this  book,  a<id  with  some  few  of  the^early  Fathers 
it  was  a  great  favourite,  never  seriously  asserted  its  inspira^ 
iian,~or  thmg^t  for  one  misment  ^of  placing'  it  on^  the  same 
footing  with  the  Scriptures.  But  the  testimony  of  iTertnUtan 
has  b^n  daamed  for  it  by  the  editors  of  the  Apocryphal  Vo- 
lume. *  On  this  subject  Mr.  Rennelt  writes  thus: 

^*  It  is  said  that  Tertullian  praised  the/book  when  a  Catholic,  and 
rejected  it  when  d  Montanist^  It  is  very  certain  that  he  rejected  it 
when  a  Mohtanist,  as  he  declares  that  the  Scripture' (or  writing)  of 
the  Shepherd  id  fkvouVable  to  adulterers,  an'd  waisi  Considered  apo- 
ttyphalandspuriods*  by  every  BBS^itMy,  even  of  the  Catholic 
€hurdhes.  But  it  is  bv  no  means  trtie  (as'the  editdr£»  of  theapO'- 
ierypbal  volume  have-  informed  theit  readers,)  that  he  praised  it 
when  a  CailU>lite«  Arthbishop  Wkke  comes  neMirer  to  tbfe  thith$  wbeA 
heisays  that^  *  iTeroullian  spake;  if  ttat  honeun(bJ!f^«yM)cah»]y'of^t 
when  a  Catholic.'  The  fact  ift>  hewever^-thiBitiin  theringk  passifge 
i»wfaich^Awhilea€atholic  be  Imrodcanoiitetspeakofiit^ihe  mentioii^ 
itwith  a  certain  portion  of  contempt.  Roponftkig.OMiie  kof^of/tit 
customs  which  were  gaining  ground,  *  wilboul  any  autbari^^eitlier 
*  from  the  Lord  or  his  Apostles/  during  the  time  of  pray^tMsays^ 
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<  tJiat  it  should  be  a  jcustom  with  wome  to  sit  down,  afl^t  fira^dr  kas 
been  made>  I  do  not  see  the  reason :  unless,  if  that  Hermas;'  whose 
Scripture  (or  writing)  is  uiually  called  the  Shepherd^had  not  sat  ' 
down  upon  a  bed  after  prayer  was  finiBhedy  but  had  done  some- 
thing else^  we  should  have  maintained  that  this  also  shouM  he  ob- 
served.'. •  He  then  proceeds  to  shew  that  even  they,  who  thought 
that  they  had  the  warrant  of  Hermas  for  this  custom,  had  mistaken 
the  meaning  of  their  author.  Now  from  these  expressions' of  Ter- 
tullian  it  appears  that,  so  far  from  accepting  the  authority  of  Her- 
mas, he  ridicules  and  rejects  it.  His  argument  is  this^-The  only 
authority  which  you  can  produce  in  favour  of  this  improper  custom 
is  the  authority  of  Hermas,  and  surely  you  would  not  generally  ad- 
mit his  practice  as  a  precedent  fot  your  own.  Why  then  do  you 
admit  it  in  this  particular  instance  ? 

**  This  passage,  therefore,  which .  is  usually  cited  as  a  testimony 
of  commendation,  is  in  fact  an  expression  of  disrespect.  Would 
TertuUian  have  spoken  in  the  same  language  of -aa  Apostle  I  Would 
fae  have  said  '  ihat  John,'  and,  as  if  he  was  scarcely  acquainted 
with  the  title  of  his  book,  *  in  his  work  which  is  usually  called  the 
Revelation/  No  one  who  has  read  six  pages,  of  TertuUiaQ} .  could 
possibly  confound  this  mode  of  quotation,  with  the  profound  vene- 
ration and  awe  with  which  he  cites  the  contents  of  the  Sacred  Vo- 
hime.»'    P.  87.    ' 

.    We  may  then  oonclade  with  Mr.  Remiell,  that,  " 

^ .  ^*  Whether,,  the  Shepherd  was  written  by  the  apostolic  Hernas, 
or  not,  it  is  of  human  original*  .  The  internal,  evidence  of  the 
book  itself,  the  rank  of  its  supposed  author,  and  the  testimony 
of  the  first  ages  of  the  Church,  all  forbid  even  the  slightest  claim  te 
inspiration."     P.  91. 

Of  the  Epistle  ofBarnabas,  he  observes,  jthat^  if  it  coald  be 
fairly  proved  to  be  the  production  of  ihat  Barnabas  who  .wu» 
the  companion  of  St.  Paul,  ami  wi^o  is  represented,  Acts  xiv. 
14,  as  united  with  him  in  the  Apostleship,  its  title  to  inspirap 
tion  could  scarcely  be  resisted.  But  we  have  the  strongest 
^feasons  for  not  believing  this  to  be  the  fact.  It  was  never 
once  cited!,  nor  even  alluded  to  by  the  earlier  Fathers.  Cler 
^ment  of  Alexandria,  though  he  considers  it  to  be  the  work  of 
B$imabas  the  Apostle,,  eyidexiily  does  not  admit.it  to, be  ^u 
inspired  work,.n9r  treat  it  with  the  same  reverence  which  Jii^ 
always  manifests  for  the  Scriptares»  Origin  citiss  it  with  i|p 
Qiore  respect .  than  he  puiys^  to  oUier  Apqcryphal  Books,  mhI 
does  not  inclnde  it;  in  bis  catalogue  .of  the  inspired  Writings^ 
.^^d.i^nsebiosrs^^&it.aBBKiQg'.the  spurioos  coiiiposition«.  Baft 
]a4epeiideiit  of  this  defectiye,.  or  adverse  .testimony>  there 
aria  many  strong  jieasons,  drawn  from  the  internal  evidence  of 
the  work  itself,  which  Mr.  Bennell  has  aHeged  for  consider^ 
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ii|g jt;«s  ifpudtms.  Pcir  these  we  mast  refer  oar  readers  to  the 
wakuie.  Tf  they  appear  to  them  as  satisfactory  (is  they  do  to 
us;  they  will  agree  with  Mr.  Rennell  that» 

'Mt  is  impossible  for  us  to  give  credit  to  the  tradition,  imd  a 
very  vague  one  it  is  at  best,  that  this  Epistle  was  written  by  Barna- 
bas the  Xievitey  the  Apostle,  the  friend  and  compai^ion  of  St.  Paul : 
and  if  its  authenticity  is  thus  disproved,  its  title  to  ipi^iration  must 
immediately  fall  to  the  ground."  ^  P.  lOS. 

And  to  the  doubt,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  which  thus,  prevails 
concerning  its  autheiiticity,  it  should  be  added  that  the  author 
himself,  be^ he  whom  he  may,  neither  styles  himself  an  Apos- 
tle, nor  assumes  apostolic  authority,  nor  sets  up  any  claim  to 
inspiration. 

Still  however  Mr.  Rennell  candidly  admits  that, 

^VThe  Epistle  is  unquestionably  of  great  antiquity  and  value. 
The  author  speaks  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  terms  which 
clearly  shew  that  it  was  a  recent  event,  and  there  are  many  pther 
points  both  in  the  argument  and  the  language  which  justify  us  ia 
cpncludihg  that  its  author  must  have  lived  in  the  age  of  the  Apos- 
tolic Fathers.  From  the  many  citations  which  he  makes  in  the 
very  words  of  the  four  Gospels,  his  evidence  to  their  general  re- 
ception and  authority,  at  so  early  a  period,  is  not  to  be  overlooked. 
His  frequent  allusions  to  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  and  his  decided , 
though  humble  imitation  of  their  style,  shew  the  respect  and  vene- 
ration in  H^hich  they  were  generally  held.  Though  the  authenti- 
city and  the  inspiration  of  this  Epistle  must  be  given  up,  its  testi- 
mony is  notwithstanding  highly  valuable."     P.  lOS. 

Having  thus  shewn  that  the  more  respectable  parts  of  the 
volume  have  no  claim  to  inspiration,  fhe  question,  as  it  re- 
spects the  remaining  portions,  assumes  a  very  simple  form.  It 
i«  only  necessary  to  prove,  from  the  testimony  of  competent 
witnesses,  that  they  are  decidedly  forgeries. 

<*  These  therefore,''  says  Mr.  Rennell,  **  form  a  different  cbaa 
from  any  of  the  preceding.  Though  the  authentici^  of  the  Epis- 
tle of  narnabas  may  be  disproved,  it  is  not  therefore  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  spurious  production.  There  was'  no  fraudulent  design 
in  its  author,  nor  did  he  desire  that  his  work  should  assume  a  cha- 
racter to  which  it  was  not  entitled.  Even  allowing  that  the  nan^e 
of  its  author  is  unknown,  its  value,  as  has  been  shewn,  is  notwith- 
standing considerable.  The  productions  on  the  other  hand,  which 
are  now  before  us,  put  in  a  fraudulent  claim  to  our  attention,  as 
parts  of  the  Sacred  History ;  they  assume  the  Apostolic  language 
and  character,  if,  therefore,  their  pretensions  are  disproved,  they 
take  their  place  among  fprgeries  and  impostures,  and  are  at  onoe 
spurious  and  contemptible.'*    P.*  105. 
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1?he  Apocryphal  Books  which  dow  pass  under  Mi*.  Rea*- 
HelFs  consideration,  are  a  \qw  only  of/those  which  are  known 
to  have  existed.  The  greater  number  have  perished ;  and 
these,  which  are  all  that  remain,  have  sqrvived  the  general 
wreck,  more  by  accident  than  by  their  intrinsic  merit.  Kfone 
of  th^,  whether  extant  or  lost,  were  ever  mentioned  by  the 
Apostolic  Fathers  at  alf :  and 

'*  When  they  have  been  alluded  to  ,or  quoted  by  subsequent 
writers^  it  ha3  never  been  with  any  particular  respect,  and 
generally  with  decided  disapprobation.  They  were  never  in- 
cluded in  any  catalogue  of. the  Sacred  Writings;  they  exist  in  ho 
ancient  versions,  they  were  never  read,  as  the  Epistles  of  Clement, 
&c.  were,  in  the  assemblies  of  the  first  Christians ;  they  have  never 
been  the  subject  of  commentaries  or^  homilies ;  in  short,  they  have 
no  single  mark  either  of  authenticity  or  authority.  The  evidence 
respecting  themia^very  little,  and  that  little  is  tot^ly  against  them.'^ 
P.  106'. 

.  EVen  tHe  enemies  of  Christianity,  who  were  accustomed  to 
cite  passages  from  the  foui*  Gospels  for  the  sake  of  pervert- 
ing them,  or  turning  them  into  ridicule,  have  never  mentioned 
these  productions,  which  would  have  afibrded  them  much 
better  opportunities  of  indulging  their  malevolence. 

In  most  cases,  the  forgeries  may'  be  traced  to  their  origin : 
and,  if  the  individual  who  was  the  author  cannot  be  pointed 
oat,  at  least  the  motives  which  produced  them  can  be  clearly 
shewn.  And  it  is  established  upon  the  most  satisfactory  his- 
torical testimony,  that,  whatever  were 

"  The  sources  of  these  spurious  and  apocryphal  books  with 
winch  the  Christian  world  was  once  inundated;  the  credit  which  they 
obtained  was,  even  at  the  time,  very  small ;  -  they,  were  readily  de. 
tected,  and  promptly  reprobated,  which  is  the  reason  why  so  very 
^^  among  them  have  come  down  to  u$."     P.  108. 

Having  thus  given  the  reasons  for  rejecting  these  books 
generally,  Mr.  fiennell  passes  on  to  a  separate  review  of  each 
ofthem. 

He  first  produces  the  evidence  of  those  Fathers  who  have 
mentioned  or  alluded  to  each  of  the  works,  to  shew  tlie  con- 
tempt or  disapprobation  with  which  they  were  viewed;  and 
to  this  be  adds  the  internal  evidence,  by  either  citing  some 
passage  from  the  works  themselves,  as. they  pass  under  his 
notice,  to  shew  that  their  writers  never  thought  of  claiming 
for  them  the  authority  of  inspiration ;  or  that  their  contents 
are  so  manifestly  trifling  and  fabulous,  so  clumsily  put  toge- 
ther, and'  so  absurdly  conceived,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  upon 
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ikeinini  of  any  competent  judge  that  tbey  are  despie«bl0 
forgeries.  We  must  refer  oar '  readers  to  Mr.  BeandV^ 
volame  for  the  details.  They  will  there  find  the  qaesUon  9» 
aatisfaetorily  discussed  aad  determined  in  each  case,  that,  if 
any  doubt  or  dilHoalty  could  be  suggested  to  any  anvary  peiv 
son  l^y  the  Apoeryphal  Yolumey  it  must  be  at  once  t empved  by 
the  statements  of  this  little  work*  Qn.t|ie  contents  of  the  Apo- 
cryphal Volunxe  itself,  we  have  only  one  more  remark  to  make. 
One  of  the  articles  contained  in  it,  is  the  Apostles*  Creed^ 
botK  in  its  original,  and  in  its  subsequent  form.  ^  Now,t  says 
JJ^r^  liennelU  **  as  no  Christian  of  the  present  day,  in  the 
Cliurch  of  England  at  least,  can  believe,  that  the  very  words 
of  this  Cfeed  were  actually  dictated  by  the  Apostle^  them* 
9e)ves»  it  is  diffioult  to  ^ccoaut  for  its  insertion."    P.  123. 

We  confess  that  we  should  be  better  plecused,  if  we  laboiiired 
nnder  the  same  difficulty  which  Mr.  Rennell  professes  te  feel. 
But^  to  us  it  appears  too  clearly,  that  the  insertion  of  this 
Creed,  is  an  instance  of  the  most  refined  malignity. 

The  editors  of  the  volume  well  knew,  that,  by  a  very  large 
ipiajority  of  the  learned  in  the  CJhristian  world,  the  rest  of  itS 
contents  b^d  been  ever  deemed  apocryphal,  and  as  suph  had 
been  rejected  with  scorn.  They  could  not  disguise  that  fact 
from  their  readers ;  or  hope  to  convince  them,  that  what  all 
former  ages  had  refused  to  accept,  was  how  to  be  received  aa 
worthy  of  credit.  Their  aim  therejfore  could  not  have  been  to 
induce  any  to  believe  in  the  Apocryphal  Volume,  ai^  they  havQ 
believed  in  the  Scriptures;  but  it  rather  must  have,  been  to  in- 
sinuate into  their  minds  a  notion,  that  the  Scriptures  were  aa 
little  worthy  df  credit  as  the  Apocryphal  Volume*  la  the  same 
tpirit,  and  with  the  same  iatention  tbey  tatrodiieed  the  ApiQi»* 
ties*  Creed  into  its  pages:  to  represent  it  as  apocryphal,  aa 
worthy  of  no  more  credit,  no  more  reverence  than  theGospeta 
of  Mary  or  Nicodemus,  the  Protevan^elion,  or  the  Epistle  to 
ide  I^a^dicQans.  It  was  calculated  to  produce  tl^s  vasueand 
nii)e«inrcMrt4ble  ieeling  of  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  nnleaucned 
Christian ;  to  prepare  him  for  infidelity,  and  to  subject  him  to 
iiU  the  Viisery  of  scepticism)  by  shaking  his  confidence  ia  a  do- 
c.«ment«  whioh  though  ha  nev^r  perhAp^.  had  believed  to.  be 
Ihe^  composition  of  d^^  Appatles^  he  bad  always  rightly  coii- 
liide^ed  to  l^e  a  genuine  exposition  of  their  doctrixiesi. 
, .  There:  is  in  thi»  a  refinement  in  cruelty,  from  which  the 
pind  Jrevolts;  and  it  is  not  without  an  inward  st^qggle  that 
we.  can  consent  to  charge  any  person  "s^ith  it  ;^  or  to  'beUeTe  in 
tbe  possibility  of  similar  guilt  But,  tUal  ti^e  miserable  yo^y 
^f  infideiity  derive^i  hi3  chief  pleasure  from  fQaJfing  others  ^ 
wretched  as  himself^  that  h^  downward  progress  is  from 
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doobt  ^nd  fiiibelief  to  rancorons  hoatitity ;  that  he  wonldde^ 
stroy  the  religion  if  hich  he  has  abjured,  both  name  and  things; 
is  anfortunately  placed  by  well  authenticated  examples  be* 
yond  Ihe  reach  of  doubt.     We  have  witnessed  the  formatiou 
of  sfti  association  of  talent  and  learning  in  a  neighbouring 
(Botfdtry,  for  the  undisguised  purpose  of  effecting  this  work  of 
destruction :  and  we  know  that  these  miserable  Atheists  de- 
lighted to  indulge  in  sentiments  of  the  most  studied  contempt 
aod  malignant  hatred  against  the  merciful  Author  of  man*s 
salvation.     It  is  then  no  longer, a  matter  of  fancy  or  conjee-* 
tare,  whether  such  wickedness  is  possible.   We  are  sure  that 
such  men  will  speak  great  swelling  words  of  hatred  even 
against  God  himself;  and  that  it  is  their  employment  and  de^ 
light  to  seduce  unwary  and  unstable  souls  into  the  same  paths 
of  error  and  darkness,  in  "which  they  have  chosen  to  walk.  To 
those  who  can  attribute  the  publication  of  thi&  Apocryphal 
Volume  to  any  good  or  innooent  motive,  some  reason  equally 
blameless  may  perhaps  suggest  itself  for  the  insertion  of  the 
Apostles'  Greed  among  its  contents.    For  ourselves,  we  hesi- 
tate not  to  say  that  the  purpose  of  the  whole  publication  is  the  • 
sane ;  and  that  it  is  a  purpose  worthy  of  the  polluted  source 
from  whence  the  volume  has  issued. 

We  close  our  review  of  this  part  of  Mr.  Rennell's  volame^ 
with  the  following  summary  of  the  results  of  his  investiga« 
tioD. 

«  Here  then  we  conclude  our  account  of  the  Apocryphal  Vo- 
iuine»  having  examined  the  claims  of  every  work  which  it  contains, 
in  its  proper  order.  In  the  Epistles  of  Clement,  of  Ignatius,  of 
Polycarp,  being  the  only  portions  of  it  which  can  fairly  be  admitted 
as  authentic,  we  find  no  pretension  to  a  divine  original.  On '  thet 
COQtrary,  we  observe  a  constant  confession  of  inferiority  to  the 
Apostles,  perpetual  citations  from  their  writings,  and  appeals  to 
iheir  authority.  We  find  also  that  highly  as  the  works  of  these 
Apostolic  Fathers  were  esteemed,  they  were  never  considered  in 
the  same  light  with  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  referred  to  as  the  Ora- 
cles of  God.  No  claim  to  inspiration  is  advanced  by  themselves,  or 
supported  by  others. 

^'  The  W9rk  of  Hernias,  thoi^h  its  authenticity  may  be  fairly 
questioned,  was  very  highly  esteemed  ip  the  ancient  Church ;  it  is 
dear,  however,  that  its  author  did  not  assert  his  own  inspiration, 
nor  even  if  he  were  the  Apostolic  Hermas,  would  he  from  his^.rank 
be  entitled  to  it.  By  none  of  its  greatest  admirers  was  it.  ever  con* 
lidered  as  forming  a  part  of  t^e  Sacred  Volume,  or  at  endowed 
witlt  i  siinilar  authority.  The  Epistle  of  Barnabas  may  be  satisfac^ 
torily  proved  to  have  been  the  con^position  of  a  late  au^ov ;  it  can* 
not  therefore  maintain  the  slightest  cl^un  to  inspiration. 

"  With  respect  to  the  remaming  pieces,  the  evidence  of  the  sc« 
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vei'arfbrgeries  is  so'decisive,  that  we  cannot  for  a  moment  hevitate 
in  assigning  them  their  place  either  among  pious  frauds  or  hereti-' 
cal  impostures.  ^ 

**  The  same  proofs,  which  when  applied  to  the  Scriptures  of  the 
New  Testament,  shewed  them  to  be  the  Word  of  God>  wh^n  apn 
plied  to  the  contents  of  the  Apocryphal  Volume,  shew  them  ta  be 
the  word  of  man.  The  original  and  the  authority  even  of  its  best 
and  most  valuable  porjtions  is  pujrely  human."     P.  130. 

The  last  chapter  is  devoted  to  an  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament  wa&  formed,  and  of 
the  authority  by  which  the  several  books  contained  jn  the  Sa- 
cred Volume  were  separated  from  the  many  spurious  and  apo- 
crypba)  prod  actions^  with  which  the  Christian  world  was  early 
infested. 

The  editors  of  the  Apocryphal  Volume  seem  to  have  taken 
some  pains  to  persuade  their  readers,  that  this  separation 
was  the  arbitrary  act  of  a  general  Council  asi^embled  at  Nice 
in  the  fourth  century;  and  that  the  New  Testament  was  then 
compiled  from' the  various  Epistles  and  Gospels  at  that  time 
in  existence.  They  probably  conceived  that,  in  the  mind^  of 
those  who  could  be  thus  persuaded,  some  doubts  might  arise 
as  to  the  propriety  of  the  selection.  But  we  cannot  suppose 
them  to  be  so  ignorant  of  the  early  history  of  the  Church  las  not 
to  know,  that  no  such  selection  or  compilation  ever  was 
n^ade,  either  at  the  Council  of  Nice  or  at  any  otiier  Council. 

*'  iVhen  then,"  says  Mr.  Reiinell,  '*  was  the  Canon  of  Scripture 
determined  ?  it  was  determined  immediately  after  the  death  of  St. 
John,.the  last  survivor  of  the  Apostolic  order.  The  Canon  of  the 
Gospels  was  determined  indeed  before  his  death,  for  we  read  in  Eu- 
sebius  that  he  gave  his  sanction  to  the  three  other  Gospels,  and  com- 
pleted this  part  of  the  New  Testament  with  his  'own.  By  the 
death  of  St.  John  the  catalogue  of  Scripture  was  completed  and 
closed.  We  have  seen  from  the  testimony  both  of  themselves,  andi 
of  their  immediate  successors,  that  the  inspiration  of  writing  was; 
strictly  confined  to  the  Apostles,  and  accordingly  we  find  that  na 
pretensions  were  ever  made  bj  any  true  Christian  to  a  similar  autho- 
rity. 

"  By  whom  was  the  Canon  of  Scripture  determined  ?  It  was  de- 
termined, not  by  the  decision  'of  any  individual,  nor  by  the  decred 
of  any  Council,  but  by  the  general  consent  of  Uie  whole  and  every 
part  of  the  Christian  Church.  It  is  indeed  a  very  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance»  that  among  the  various  disputes  which  so  early  agitated 
the  Church,  the  Canon  of  Scripture  was  never  the  subject  of  con- 
troversy. If  any  question  might  be  said  to  have  arisen,  it  had  re. 
ference  to  one  or  two  of  those  bopks  which  are  included  in  the 
present  Canon ;  but  with  respect  to  those  which  are  out  of  the 
Canon,  no  difierence  of  opinion  ever  existed."    P.  135. 
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'  The  manner  in 'which  each  Book'  of  the  New  Testament 
wa&  Bpfhenticated,  and  transmitted  from  one  particular 
Cfaoreh  to  another  in  the  Apostolic  age,  is  plainly  stated  by 
Mr.  Rennell ;  and  the  testimonies  which  he  produces  to  prove 
that  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament  was  very  early  formed* 
and  generally  acknowledged,  cannot  fail  to  be  satisfactory  to 
the  candid  inqoirer*  Having  laid  these  before  bis  readers, 
he  says, 

''  From  the  best  and  most  ancient  testimony  therefore,  we  con* 
ckde  that  the  Canon  or  catalogue  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  New 
Testament  was  framed  not  by  the  decision  of  any  individual,  nor 
by  the  authority  of  any  Council,  but  by  the  general  consent  of  the 
whole  Christian  Church — that  this  consent  immediately  followed  the 
death  of  the  Apostles— -that  no  other  Gospel  or  Epistle  ever  claim- 
ed an  admission  into  the  Sacred  Volume,  besides  those  wliich  we  at 
present  possess—that  two  centuries  before  the  council  of  Laodicea, 
the  matter  was  settled  without  difficulty  or  dispute.  Some  little 
doubt  Qpight  once  have  been  entertained,  for « reasons  which  it  is 
DOW  immaterial  to  notice,  in  the  two  great  Churches  with  respect 
to  one  or  two  books  which  were  soon  after  generally  admitted  ; 
but  none  was  ever  expressed,  with  respect  to  any  apocryphal  com. 
positions^  whether  of  those  which  are  now  in  existence,  or  of  those 
whose  names  only  have  descended  to  posterity.''     P.  1 46. 

Upon  evidence  of  the  same  decisive  nature,  he  establishes 
the  fact,  that  ih>  inspired  work  has  been  lost.  Not  only  is  it 
certain,  that  every  separate  portion  of  the  New  Testament  is 
divinely  inspired ;  but  that  it  contains  ail  which  the  wisdom 
of  Providence  has  judged  it  necessary  to  dictate  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Church.  A  believing  mind  indeed  will  scarcely 
require  human  evidence  of  this ;  since  it  will  undoubtedly  con- 
clude, that  the  providence  of  God  would  effectually  interfere 
for  the  preservation  of  any  book  written  under  the  especial 
saperintendance  of  the  Moly  Spirit.  ]3ut  still,  it  is  highly 
satisfaptory  to  know  that  human  testimony  may  be  produced 
decisive  of  the  fact;  and  that  the  gainsayer  and  the  sceptic 
may  be  refuted  by  a  kind  of  witness,  against  which  their  own 
principles  will  not  allow  them  to  object.  The  only  passage  in 
the  New  l^estament  which  seems,  even  at  first  sight,  to  favour 
the  supposition  that  any  inspired  writing  has  been  lost,  is 
found  in  the  following  words,  1  Cor.  v.  9.  "  /  wrote  unto  you 
in  an  Epistle  not  to  company  with  fornicators,^*  &6. 

We  willingly  insert  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Rennell  on  the 
passage,  as  a  specimen  of  his  ability  and  judgment  as  an  in- 
terpreter oj'the  Ivimoviru,  of  the  great  Aposlle. 

"  Many  have  concluded  from  hence,  that  the  Epistle  of  St.  Paul 
in  wbich  this  precept  was  contained,  has  perished.  A  little  attention 
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however  to  the  passage  will  place  the  whole  matter  in  arcry  dUfev-r 
ent  point  of  view.  In  the  first  place  we  must  remark,  that  the  Wwrda 
which  are  here  translated  in  en  Episile^  ought,  without  any  doubt, 
to  be  rendered  in  the^  or  in  this  Epistle ^  such  being  the  sense  of  the 
article  in  the  original.  Accordingly  we  find  in  the  beginning  of 
the  chapter  the  very  precept  in  question.  *  It  is  reported  comnmnly 
that  there  is  fornication  among  you^*  As,  therefore,  the  company  of 
such  offenders,  like  a  little  Itaven  toould  ieaveh  the  whole  lutnp^  the 
Apostle  commands  them  to  purge  out  therefore  the  old  ledven,  i.  e. 
those  fornicators  whose  society  would  corrupt  and  defile  them. 
Lest,  however,  they  should  so  far  mistake  the  command,  as  to  with- 
draw themselves  entirely  from  the  world,  the  Apostle  explains  him- 
self, and  .informs  them  that  his  injunction  does  not  extend  to  forhi" 
l^ators  among  the  Heathen,  for  with  such  in  the  ordinary  intercourse 
of  life  they  must  asscksiate,  but  that  it  applies  only  to  their  Chris- 
ti&n  brethren. 

*'  9.  /  wrote  unto  you  in  an  Epistle  net  to  company  withfermieators^ 

^MO.  Yet  not  altogether  with  the  fornicators  of'  this  worid^  or  fnHth 
the  covetous^  or  extortioners  or  idolaters,  for  then  must  ye  needs  go. 
out  of  the  world.  - 

**  \\»  But  nowhaive  J  written  unto  you  not  to  keep  dompafUff  if  ami 
man  that  is  called  a  brdther  be  a  fornicator,  or  covetous;  or  on  idola^ 
ter,  or  a  railer,  or  a  drunkard,  or  an  extortioner- — with  ^uph  an  ono 
not  to  eat. 

*^  As  an  additional  proof  of  an  error  in  the  translatioui  we  are 
to  observe,  that  the  identical  word,  which  in  the  pinth  Terse  Itk 
translated,  *  I  wrote,'  in  the  eleventh  verse  is  translated  '  /  kav^ 
written,'  Let  the  latter  tense  be  adopted,  as  it  ought  to  be,  ii^ 
both  verses^  and  with  the  addition  of  the  demonstrative  article,  thq 
sense  of  the  passage  will  be  perfectly  clear,  without  having  recourse 
to  the  improbable  supposition  of  any  previous  Epistle.  The  fol- 
lowing paraphrase  of  the  verses  in  question,  which  very  nearly  co- 
incides with  that  of  Mr.  Jones,  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  satisfiic- 
tory. 

*<  *  9.  I  have  written  to  you,  a  little  above,  (ver.  2)  in  this  letter, 
that  you  should  separate  yourselves  froni  those  who  are  fornicatora^ 
and  because  you  may  be  in  danger  of  being  polluted  by  them,  that 
you  should  purge  them  out  from  ainong  you,  as  the  old.  leavea, 
(ver.  5,  is.)  - 

^*  MO.  Do  not  however  raiatake  me :  I  do  not  mean  that  yo^ 
should  separate  yourselves  from  such  among  the  heathen  as  are  for- 
nicators, extortioners,  or  idolaters:  for  if  you  were  to  do  so,  yo^. 
might  as  well  go  out  of  the  world. 

<'  ^  11.  But  this  is  the  meaning  of  what  I  have  written  to  you  ; 
that  you  should  not  hold  any  communication,  nor  admit  to  th^  sup- 
per of  the  Lord,  any  among  your  Christian  brethren,  who  are  offen- 
ders in  these  points.' 

**  There  are  many  passages  indeed  in  this  Epistle,  v^ich  leadus 
to  tlunk  that  it  was  the  first  communication  of  the  Apoatlf  t0  tbf 
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CormthianSy  since  his  def^arture  from  them.  In  the  oeginning,  both 
of  the  second  and  of  the  fifteenth  chaptera,  he  recalls  their  attea^ 
tioQ  0  his  residence  among  them,  and  to  what  he  then  said  and 
did,  as  if  he  had  sent  them  nothing,  which  might  either  have  re- 
freshed their  faith  or  renewed  their  obligations.  Kow  as  in  the  se- 
cond Epistle,  he  refers  perpetually  to  the  first,  we  misht  fairly  sup. 
pose  that  in  this  Epistle,  ii^hich  we  nov^  call  the  fii-st^  he  would  have 
referred  also  in  a  manner  equally  decisive,  to  his  former  one,  if  any 
such  had  ever  existed.  Such  a  reference  indeed  would  have  been 
especially  necessary,  as,  if  we  suppose  a  former  Epistle,  we  must 
also  suppose  that  the  offence  against  which  he  forewarned  them, 
had  been  subsequently  repeated ;  he  would  not  therefore  have  faiU 
ed  to  have  c)iarged  them  with  direct  disobedience  to  his  positive 
command.  So  far,  however,  froih  this  being  the  case,  it  appears 
from  the  very  expressions  which  he  uses,  that  he  had  but  recently 
heard  of  the  offence.  This  circumstance  of  iiself  militates  against 
the  supposition  of  any  previous  Epistle;  for  if  the  cntae  hkd  jtre- 
tailed  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  have  already  required  the  interference 
of  the  Apoetle,  he  would  not  have  written  the  second  time,  as  if  he 
had  but  jtist  heard  of  the  accusation  from  common  report.  *  //.  it 
Ttpofped  commanfy  that  there  is  fornication  among  you.*  Besides, 
the  very  words  in  which  he  passes  his  judgment  of  exeommonica* 
Mon  against  the  offender,  (ver.  S^  4,  5,)  lead  us  to  believe  that  it 
was  now  passed  for  the  first  time.  The  supposition,  therefore,  of  a 
V  lost  Epistle  is  groundless ;  nor  do  the  words  of  the  Apostle,  t^hen 

fairly  examined,  lead  to  any  such  conclusion.'^     P.  149. 

We  earnestly  recommend  this  volttme  to  our  readers.  It 
lias  been  written  for  the  information  and  assistance,  not  df  the 
learned,  to  whom  the  sources  from  which  Mr«  Rennell  hag 
drawn  his  facts  and  arguments  are  familiar,  but  of  Christians 
in  general ;  of  tliose  who  require  to  be  furnished  with  a  short, 
plain,  and  satisfactory  answer  to  each  of  tiie  perplexing  and 
insidious  questions  which  modern  infidelity  is  so  akilfal  in 
proposing.  Of  those  questions,  such  as  relate  to  the  general 
Evidences  of  Christianity  have  been  often  answered ;  bat  that 
pttfttcnkr  stumblipg  blocks  which  the  £ditors  of  the  Apoery* 
1^1  Volaine  bare  endeavoured  to  rai^e  by  their  public^tioti, 
hits  ttot^  as  far  as  we  are  nware,  been  yet  remoired  by  any  po«» 
^fllar  treatise. 

We  trust  tllerefore  that  this  will  find  its  way  i^to  the  »tddy 
of  every  Cjbristiaa,  who  desires  to  be  able  tc^  give  an  answer, 
fo  ftese  who  ioq»fre  of  him  a  reason  of  thd  bope  tlMt  \% 
in  him/  Aad  it  will  enable  bint  to  give  that  adswer  in  sacb  Hr 
BiMier^  as  M  cmc^  to  satisfy  his  owii  mifid,  and  p^tevdry  id}^ 
ItolkertomleiK^,  atfid  every  infidcfl  dis^at$r  td  sbenHN 
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Art.  II.  IHssertation;  exhibiting  a  General  View  of  the 
Progress  of  Mathematical  and  Physical  Science,  since  the 
revival  of  Letters  in  Europe.  By  Professor  Playfair, 
originally  prefixed  to  the  Third  Volume  of  the  Supplement 
to  the  Kncyclop€Rdia  Britannica.  CoDstable  and  Co* 
Edinburgh. 

The  history  of  haman  knowledge,  when  studied  with  the 
view  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  mental  powers,  the 
Various  contrivances,  and  ingenious  expedients  which  have 
been  employed  in  its  acquisition,  is  often  of  more  value  than 
that  knowledge  itself.  This  .is  particularly  the  case  with 
several  descriptions  of  science  which  fall  under  the  head  of 
natural  philosophy ;  where  theory  has  succeeded  theory,  and 
even  divided  the  sujQTrages  of  the  learned  during  very  length- 
ened periods  of  time,  although  the  interpretation  of  physical- 
phenomena  on  which  they  were  founded  proceeded  on  no- 
surer  principle  than  the  mere  dogma  of  a  speculatist,  or  the 
hasty  inferences  of  an  empiric.  The  very  errors  of  ingenious 
men  become  instructive,  when  presented  to  the  reader  in 
connection  with  the  circumstances  ini  which  they  arose,  and 
the  grounds  on  which  they  were  maintained.  It  is  like  the. 
study 'of  morbid  anatomy  to  the  practical  physician;  the 
healthy  state  ef  the  functions  is  best  made  known,  by  a  minute 
knowledge. of  the  effects  which  a  deranged  action  induces; 
and  which  are  often  found  to  indicate  at  once  the  source  of 
the  disease  and  the  nature  of  the  remedy. 
,  Nor  is  there  any  way  by  which  we  shall  arrive  so  surely  at 
a  just  appreciation  of  the  knowledge  which  we  actually  pos- 
sess, as  by  tracing  the  painfql  and  laborious  steps  through 
which  our  predecessors  made  their  progress,  age  after  age,  to 
its  gradual  attainment.  It  is  not  until  we  have  marked  the 
anxious  and  uncertain  endeavours  that  they  found  themselves 
compelled  to.  make,  in  the  search  of  principles  which  now 
appear  almost  self-evident,  and  of  facts  which  seem  to  lie  on 
the  very  surface  of  nature,  that  w^le^^rn  to  estimate  the  amount 
of  our  own  treasures,  and  the  extent  of  the  obli^tion  under 
which  we  stand  to  the  zealous  and  indefatigable  exertions  of 
those  whp  have  Uved  before  us.  In  tracing  the  progress  o»f, 
the  human  mind,  we  cannot  help  perceiving  that  the  abundant, 
crops  of  knowledge  by  which  modern  society  is  so  greatly  en- 
pjcbed  aiud  adorned^  are  ;iot  owing  so  much  to  our  own  skill 
or  labour  as  to  th^  persevering  toils  of  those  who  first  cleared, 
the  ground  and  broke  up  the  soil.     ' 

It  is  extremely  obyious  at  the  same  time  to  remark,  that  in 
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BO  department  of  haman  research  is  the  distance  greater  be- 
tween the  poiiit  where  science  mast  have  begun,  and  that  to 
which  it  has  attained,  than  in  the  main  branches  of  mathema* 
tics/ and  natural  phiioisophy.  .  fietween  ^he  rude  computation 
^-^y  the  notches*  and  knots  ^—^  of  the  sayage>  and  the  alge^ 
braical  analysis,  or  the  differential  calculus  of  the  modern  ma- 
thematician, the  distanceisso  immense  that  there  is  no  ground 
on  which  to  compare  them,  except  that  the  object  of  both  is 
to  nnmber  and  arrange  individual  substances.  The  same  re« 
mark  is  applicable  to  almost  every  department  of  physical 
science  ;  for,  although  the  phenomena  of  the  material  world 
are  perhaps  more  constantly  under  the  eye  of  man  when  in  th^ 
first  and  simple  states  of  society,  than  at  any  subsequent  stage 
of  his^dvancement  towards  the  polish  and  refinement  of  a 
higher  condition^  it  is  long  before  their  true  nature  is  under- 
stood by  him,  or  their  succession  and  c9nnection  accutately 
determined.  Man  first  worships  the  powers  of  nature  in  su-^ 
perstitious  ignorance ;  and  afterwards,  when  he  has  ceased 
to  regard  them  as  gods,  subjects  them  to  examination,  and 
finally  reduces  them  into  classes,  as  scientific  principles. 

The  history  of  science,  therefore,  is  the  history  of  man. 
It  gives  a  view  of  his  pursuits,  his  enjoyments,  and  of  his  ge- 
neral condition  as  a  rational  creature.  It  affords  the  means 
of  inarking  his  progress  i&  the  career  of  improvement  to 
which  bis  nature  invites  him,  and  in  which,  when  unimpeded 
by  the  pressure  of  external  circumstances,  his  ambitioii  and 
his  wsmts  carry  him  gradually  forward.  In  a  word,  the  his- 
tory of  science  will  point  out  the  various  stages  in  that  long 
road,  in  which  the  human  being  seems  doomed  to  travel,  be- 
fore he  can  become  acquainted  with  the  objects  which  are 
most  (amiliar  to  his  eyes,  or  learn  to  avail  himself  of  the  nu- 
merous materials  of  comfort,  dignity,  and  power  with  which 
he  is  constantly  surrounded.  , 

To  write  well  the  history  of  science,  it  is,  of  course,  neces- 
sary to  know  not  only  the  limits  by  which  it  is  now  bounded, 
but  also  the  origin  whence  its  several  branches  sprang,  and 
the  sources  from  which  these  have  been  from  time  to  time  en- 
larged and  brought  to  maturity.  As  to  the  most  ancient  por- 
tions of  human  knowledge,  it  is  indeed  extremely  difficult  to 
mark  either  a  beginning  or  a  progress.  In  many  cases,  we 
have  the  result  recorded,  without  any  intimation  in  regard  to- 
the  means  which  must^have  been  employed  in  order  to  pro-- 
dace  it,  or  of  the  numerous  unsuccessful  attempts  by  which 
discovery  must  have  been  assisted,  and  the  labours  of  inven- 
tion ultimsrtely  facilitated.  In  many  instances  which  might 
he  pointed  out  in  the  works  of  Euclid,  Aristotle,  and  Archi- 
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medes^  we  find  a  speciefl  of  knowledji^  which.  We  h«l?e  every 
roafi^ii  to  believe^  did  sot  originate  with  these  celebrated  an- 
tbors.;  bot  whiob»  owing  to  the  very  imperfect  state  of  soieiH 
tific  history  among  tbe  ancients,  cannot  be  traced  to  remoter 
times,  or  apportioned  among  the  nomeroas  enqairers  to  whose 
indnstry  and  genius  we  actually  owe  it. 

Mr.  Playfair  bas>  on  the  whole,  accomplished  bis  under- 
taking wi4h  gredt  suoess ;  so  far,  at  least,  as  he  was  able  to 
Coceed  with  it,  before  his  last  illuess  pat  a  stop  to  bis  valaa^ 
3  labourst  It  is  known  to  the  reader  that  the  Prpfessor  did 
*ot  live  to  execute  the  whole  of  his  plan,  and  that  what  ia 
already  pablitobed  of  his  Dissertation  is  all  that  he  left  fit  for 
tbe  press,  or  which  is  to  appear  as  his  avowed  work.  We  trast 
that  the  interesting  portion  of  the  history  wbioh  yetremaioa 
to  be  performed  will  be  put  into  the  h|mds  of  a  writer  who, 
imitnting  tbe  rare  qualities  of  his  predecessor,  will  study 
abdve  all  things  tbe  deariless  and  precision  which  distingaisa 
kis  composition  ;  and  avoid  that  pompons  declamatory  style 
wbi<$b^  in  other  contributions  to  the  saiae  Misoellaav>  ao  freM 
quently  obscures  the  sense,  and  mocks  tbe  reader  with  words 
whil«  faeis  in  search  of  thoughts^ 

According  to  the  plan  sketched  out  by  Mr.  Playfair  for 
giving*  the  history  of  science  from  the  revival  of  letter*  to  tbe 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  Oenturyy  he  confines  himself  ia 
the  First  Part  of  his  Dii^sertation  to  the  period  preceding  tbe 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  or,  as  be  himself  expresses 
it^  to  that  preceding  tbe  invention  of  the  floxionary  csdeulus, 
and  the  discovery  of  tbe  principle  of  gravitation  ;-^one  of 
tbe  most  remarkably  epothas,  Witbout  doubt,  in  the  history  of 
^amao  knowledge. 

In  the  Second  Part,  which  was  meant  to  comprehend  a 
feview  of  .the  progress  of  science  from  the  period  when 
Newton  made  known  his  great  discoveries  down  to  the  pre- 
sent times,  there  are  no  fewer  than  three  sub-divisioii  or  minor 
epochs ;  which,  in  the  view  of  the  Author^  were  rendered 
necessary  by  the  rapid  advancement  of  science,  and  tbegreai 
TOHety  of  subjects  to  which  natural  philosophy  has  extended 
its  enqilifies.  Were,  says  be,  tbe  history  of  any  particalar 
science  to  be  cdntinued  for  (be  whole  of  the  busy  interyal 
which  thk  second  part  embraces,  it  wputd  leave  the  cither  s<»- 
jBUces  too  W  behind  ;  and  w6uld  make  it  difiicult  to  pefoeivie 
tbe  ufiutual  action  by  wbkk  they  havd  so  much  assisted  tbe 
progress  of  one  another* 

**  Considering  some  sort  of  sub-division,  therefore,  a^  necessaryi^ 
and  observing  in  the  interval  Which  extends  from  the  first  of  Keiv-r 
^on*s  discoveries  to  the  year  ISIS,  three  diftereht  conditions  Of  ih^ 
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Pbysicp-MntbemAtical  vcienceti  til  marked  and  distingiitilied  bj 
great  ioiprovementsi  I  have  divided  the  afooTe  iQt^rval  into  thi^e» 
j^orreapondiDg  parts*  The  first  of  these  reaching  from  the  oemr 
i^encement  of  Newton's  discoveries  in  the  year  1663  to  a  little  bf^ 
yond  his  deathy  or  to  }  730,  may  be  denominated  from  the  men  who 
impressed  on  it  its  pecuh'ar  character,  the  period  of  Newton  and 
Leibnitz.  The  second  which  for  a  similar  reason  I  call  that  of  Euler 
mdD*AIemhert^  may  be  regarded  as  extending  from  1730  to  1780; 
j^nd  the  third,  that  of  Lagrange  and  Laplace^  from  l780  to  1818. 

The  history  of  the  pure  Mnthenuitics  cornea  first  in  order^ 

which  is  succeeded  Jiy  that  of  Algebra*    In  the  former  de^ 

partmentylhe  revival  of  learning  hrooght  to  light  ft  tremanfa 

in  the  works  of  Eaclid  and  Apollonius  so  rich  and  completa 

that  very  little  has  been  added  to  it  by  the  snccessfal  industry 

of  modern  times*    The  fiCteienth  century,  accordingly  was  il« 

liistrated  not  so  much  by  the  original  genius  of  its  authont  as 

by  their  unwearied  zeal  in  collecting  and  translating  the  ina«» 

nuscripts  of  Grecian  geometers^  and  in  thus  rendering  fami** 

har  to  their  contemporaries  the  elegant  science  of  the  Platonic 

school.  Regiomontanns,  the  most  distinguished  author  of  the 

age  now  specified,  was  particularly  successful  in  this  liseffll 

toil ;  and  we  find  that^  besides  many  tranilditions  and  com" 

mentaries  for  which  the  scientific  world  was  indebted  to  'hiin» 

he  added  a  gift  of  perhaps  more  practical  value  than  any  which 

he  bad  derived  from  the  treasures  of  ancient  Greece,  the  Tri* 

gonometry  of  the  Arabians.  In  the  handi^  of  this  learned  ma«- 

thematician»  the  science  now  named  advanced  to  a  great  de* 

greeof  perfection,  and  approached  very  near  to  the  condition 

which  it  has  attained  at  the  present  day.    He  was  also  the 

inventor  of  decimal  fractions,  or  was  at  least  the  first  to  in* 

troduce  that  useful  contrivance  into  arithmetic :  thereby  giv-* 

ing  to  numerical  computation  the  utmost  degree  of  simplicity 

9Dd  enlargement  which  it  seems  capable  of  attaining. 

The  sixteenth  century  passes  without  any  very  distin- 
goished'name  in  mathematical  science,  if  we  except  Mauiwi* 
olycas  of  Messina,  who  is  said  to  have  written  a  treatise  on 
conic  sections,  as  well  as  to  have  restored  the  fifth  book  ef 
Apollonius  on  that  subject.  Like  all  the  mathematicians  of 
his  time,  however,  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the  t^gitifiiate 
province  of  geometry,  nor  disposed  to  confine  his  researchers 
to  the  actual  phenomena  of  nature.  He  laboured  to  discov^ 
from  physical  facta  the  future  events  of  moral  and  civil  life  \ 
and  thus,  amidst  the  clearest  proofs  of  a  strong  understanding 
and  more  than  common  learning,  there  remaina  indubttable 
fvidenoe  that  he  dealt  in  astrological  prediction* 
The  fame  and  writing;^  of  Cavalieri  throw  a  pleasing  tasire 
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over  the  cbmnieDcement  of  the  seyenteenth  centary.  He 
wa&  bdrn  at  Milan  in  the  year  1698;  and,  having  manifested 
a'  sti^ng  predilection  for  mathematical  studies,'  he  succeeded 
in  distinguishing  himself  by  tiie  invention  of  a  new  method 
for  determining  the  lengths  and  areas  of  curves,  as  also  the 
contents  of  solids  bounded  by  curved  superficies.  The  prin- 
ciple on  which  he  proceeded,  says  Mr.  P.  was  that  areas  may 
be  considered  as  made  op  of  an  infinite  number  of  parallel 
lines  ;  solids  o{  an  infinite  number  of  parallel  planes ;  and 
^ven  lines  themselves,  whether  curve  or  straight,  of  an  infi- 
nite number  of  points.  The  cubature  of  a  solid  being  thus 
redn<^ed  to  the  suikimation  of  a  series  of  planes,  ^nd  the 
quadrature  of  a  curve. to  the  summation  of  a  series  of  ordi- 
nates,  each  of  the  inveirtigations  was  reduced  to  something 
more  simple.  It  added  to  this  simplicity  not  a  little,  that  the 
sums  of  series  are  often  more  easily  found  when  the  number 
of  terms  is  infinitely  great,  than  when  it  is  finite  and  actually 
assigned. 

At  this  period  the  geometrical  sciences  were  advancing  so 
fastin  the  hatfds' of  Kepler,  Cavalieri,  and  Torricelli,  that  it 
is  not  a  little  diffioult  to  assign  to  these  authors  the  exact 
degree  of  merit  to  which  they,  were  entitled  for  the  several 
discoveries  which  were  successively  brought  to.  light.  The 
quadratureof  the  cycloid^  for  example,  was  disputed  by  the 
last  named  of  the  above  mathematicians,  and  Roberval,  a 
French  writer  of  considerable  originality  and  invention  ;  and 
the  question  of  priority  in  the  invention  of  the  elegant  pro- 
blem^ alluded  to,  still  remains  undetermined.  The  claims  of 
the  two  philosophers  roused  the- national  feeling  of  France 
and  Italy  ;  and  the  zeal  of  each  in  pursuing  the  controversy, 
has  ^a  perplexed  the  point  at  issue.,  that  it  is  now  extremely 
difficult  to  say  on  whiob  side  the  truth  is  to  be  found.  Tor- 
ricelli, as  the  author  observes,  was  araan.of  a  mild,  amiable^ 
and  candid  disposition ;  Boberval,  of  a  temper  irritid)le,  vio- 
lent, and  envious ;  so  that  in  as  far  as  the  testimony  of  the 
individuals  themselves  is  concerned,  there  is  no  doubt  which 
ought  to  preponderate. 

AI46EBRA  is  the  subject  of  which  the  history  is  next 
brought  under  review.  In  regard  to  the  origin  of  this  most 
ingenious,  art  much  obscurity  still  prevails^among  the  learned  ; 
axid  the  most  recent  inquiries  have  not  contributed  much  to 
gratify  otir  curiosity  on  that  interesting  head.  In  the  W4>rk 
of  Bombelli,  an  Italian  algebraist,  there  is  a  notice  purport- 
ing'that  he  bad  seen  in  the  Vatican  librar}',-a.manascTipt  of 
a  certain  Diophantu«,  a  Greek  author,  which  he  admired  so 
much  that  he  had  formted  the  design  of  tranolatiiig  it.    He 
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Adds  tbat  in  this  mandscript  be  bad  found  the  Indian  -aathord 
often  quoted ;  from  whick  it  appeared,  by  a  very  obvious  in- 
ference, that  algebra  was  known  to  the  Indians  before  it  was 
known  to  the  Arabians.  It  is  remarked,  however,  by  Dr. 
Hatton,  from  whose  history  of  Algebra  the  fact  now  stated  is 
derived,  that  there  is  nothing  of  all  this  to  be  found  in  the 
work  of  Diophantus,  which  was  published -about  tfareeyears 
after  the  time  when  Bombelli  wrote.  There  is  at  all  events 
a  mystery  here  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  cleared 
np :  for,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how 
Bombelli  could  be  so  far  mistaken  in  regard  to  a  manascript 
of  which  he  gives  so  particular  an  accoant ;  whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  our  later  and  more  perfect  acquaintance  with  the 
Algebra  of  the  Hindus  renders  it  extremely  probable  tbat  the 
Greeks  drew  that  portion  of  their  science  as  well  as  several 
others  from  the  philosophers  of  India. 

Whatever  doubt  there  may  be  on  this  point,  it  is  certain 
that  the  knowledge  of  Algebra  was  first  communicated  to 
Europe  through  the  medium  of  Arabian  treatises.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth -century,  Leonardo^  a  merchant, 
belong^g  to  the  sma^l  state  of  Pisa,  halving  made  frequent 
voyages  to  the  East  in  the  course  of  his  commercial  adven- 
tures, returned  to  his  native  country,  emriched  by  the  traffic 
and  instructed  by  the  science  of  Arabia  and  PalestiQe.  The 
use  of  the  Arabic  system  of  numeral  notation  had  been 
already  conveyed  into  the  Low  Countries  by  Gerbert,  a  monk, 
who  had  likewise  learned  it  from  the  Moors;  and  in  this 
way  the  .mathematicians  of  Italy,  France,  and  Germany, 
were  supplied  with  the  most  elegant  and  ingenious  contri- 
vances that  mankind  have  yet  discovered  for  expressing  the 
relations  of  number  and  quantity. 

.  The  improvements  which  were  from  time  to  tin^e  intro- 
duced, into  this  beautiful  art,  (during  the  sixteenth  century, 
consisted  rather  in  the  use  of  a  less  cumbrous  apparatus  than 
in  any  new  views  respecting  principle.  In  the  following  age 
considerable  advances  were  made  in  the  application  of  alge- 
bra to  geometry ;  and  no  name  is  more  deserving  of  honour, 
as  an  ardent  and  successful  labourer  in  preparing  the  instru- 
ment for  this  its^  highest  use,  than  that  of  Thom^  Herr^ot, 
the  author  of  a  treatise  entitled  ''  Artis  Analytical  Praxis.*' 
Indeed^  by  a  succession  of  discoveries  which  have  immorta- 
lized the  genius  of  thsct  period,  the  algebraical  analysis  was 
brought  to  a  state  of  perfection  little  short  of  that  which  it 
has  attained  at  the  present  moment.  It  was  prepared^  says 
Professor  Playfair,  for  the  step  which  was  about  to  be  taken 
by  Descartes^  and  which  forms  one  of  the  most  important 


tpoefaoi  in  tbe  blft^ry  of  tbe  matbematical  ffcleneos.  Tbit 
vfn^  tb^  applioatipn  of  tbe  algpbr^e  Matyftid^  to  define  tbe 
nalnre  and  investigate  ttre  prop^jfties  of  curve  Uive9»  ^nd  con-* 
aequ^iltly  to  repreisent  tbe  nature  of  variable  quantity. .  It  ia 
efleit  9ai4  tliat  Descartes  is  the  first  wbp  applied  algebra,  to 
geenietry;  biot  this  is  inaccurate:  for  sncb  applications  bad 
been  n»ade  before,  particularly  by  Vieta,  in  bis  treatiso  on 
angular  seetionis..  Tbe  inventioci  jult  mentioned «s  tbe  nndia* 
fiuled  property  of  Descartes, .  and  opened  up  vast  fields  of 
disoovery  for  tbose  wbo  were  to  cgme  ai'ter  bim.  . 

Tbe  soientifiio  world  received,  in  tbe  beginning  of  tbe 
•evaRieentb  oentnry,  a  bigbly  valaable  gift  from  tbe  profound 
mind  af  Napier,  tbe  inventor  of  logarithms.  Tbe  aceonnt 
of  tbe  wonderfal  diaeovery  in  the  properties  of  nnmbers  on 
%ibieb  tbis  mest,  ingenirfms.  contrivance  for  facilitating  eaka* 
lation  is  founded,  is  given  by.  Professor  Piayfair  witb.  eqiksd 
eande«r  and,eb>quence..  Tbe  increasing  expertness  of  ma- 
libenNVtioians  in  tbe  use  ^f  tbe  algebraical  analysts. weeld,  in 
4hf  course  of  time*  faeve  suggested  tbe  structure  of  that 
pieoe  of  numed^al  mechanism  witb.ix^bicb  tbe  name  will  be 
lor  ever  asftoeiated ;  and  bad  tbe  invention  been  delayed  te 
tbe  end!  of  tbe  seventeentb  century,  it.woold  bave  eome  about 
witb  se  little  effort  ae  not  te  confer  en  tbe  autbor  more  tban 
at  trifling  poft«oa  pf  tbeeekbrity  wbieb  it  jesitly  procured  a 
beedred  years  earlier.  In  another  respect  also,  Napier  bae 
baen  partiei|larly  fortanate- 

*•  Many  ipventiond  have  been  eclipsed  or  obscured  by  new  dis- 
covijrfeff;  or  tbey  have  been  so  alterled  by  subsequent  improve'- 
fntwttf,  tfelt  t!ietr  original  form  can  hardly  be  recognised,  and,  Jh 
Seiine  instances,  has  been  entire>y  forgotten,  "^lis  has  ahnost 
always,  happened  to  the  discoveries  made  af  an  early  perfed  in  the 
prbgnets  ef  soiemcer  and  before  their  principles  were  Mly  un- 
felcte^*  Ic  hat  been  quite  otherwise  with' tlie  invention  of  loga^ 
f  ithms,  which  casne  out  of  the  bandavoi*  the  authors  so  perfect,  that 
It  has  never  recreited^  but  one  material  improvement^  -that  which  it 
derivjedt  aa  has  Just  i^een  said*  frcnu  the  ingenuity  of  his  friend  in 
(;enjunGtton  wiUi  bis  own.  I^ubsequent  irnprovements  in  sQi^pi!|e« 
instead  of  o^eriog  any  thing  that  could  supj^lant  this  invention, 
have  only  enlargeu  the  drcTe  to  which  its  utility  extended.,  t^ 
garithms  have  been  applied  to  numberless  purposes  which  were  net 
thought  of  at' the  tinns  of  their  first  construction.  Even  the  sagsb* 
city  of  their  author  did  not  eee  tA^  immense  fertility  of  the  nrin* 

ciple  which  he  had  discovered;  he  caiculat'ed  his  tabfes  merely  ^<> 
iacilitate  arithmetfcal,  and  chiefly  trtgenomtetrical  compuftitten, 
and  little  imagined  that  he  was  at  the  satae  tinnr  constructiifg  a 
t»0ale  vt^hereoH  to  mfeastins  the  density  of  the  etvata  of  fhe  atmea^ 
phere  and  tbe  beigivta  of  mouiiMins>;  flist  he  was  aetw^y  eom* 
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pqtiDg  the  areas  and  the  koglhs  of  innunierable  outve$f  and  woi 
preparing  for  a  calculus  which  was  yet  to  be  discovered,  manjr  of 
the  most  refined  and  most  valuable  of  its  resouroea^  Of  Napierp 
therefore,  if  of  any  man,  it  may  safely  be  pronounced,  thut  hi* 
name  will  never  be  eclipsed  by  any  one  more  oonspicuoasi  D^r  hi9) 
invention  superseded  by  any  thing  more  valuable.'* 

lieaving  the  department  of  what  may  be  called  piiro  Mci** 
ence,  the  author  proceeds  to  a  review  of  the  priaoiples  of 
Experimental  Investigation^  and  begins  with  the  division  of 
amnent  phifsic$*    In  this  part  of  his  undertaking,  the  Profe^n 
sor  is  not  by  any  means  tedious,  and  yet  it  womtd  be  rather  aq 
unprofitable  task  'to  abridge  his  observations  on  the  dootrinea 
of  Archimedes,  the  opinions  of  Aristotle,  or  the  astronoriBical 
systems  of  Ptolemy  and  Hipparc]ias«     TI10  great  defeet »  - 
thereasoniagof  the  older  Greek  philosophers,  arose  from  theiif 
premature  and  hasty  generalisation  on  the  few  ftiets  which 
they  had  ascertained,  and  from  their  want  of  proper  instriH 
meats  to  enlarge  their  acqn£»ntance  viUi  the  pbjsieal  atmctiira 
of  the  world,  and  the  actnal  phenomena  of  the  solar  syitanu 
The  laws  of  ratiocination  and  indootien  are  the  same  in.  ail 
4ges;  aqd  we  find  accordingly  that  wherever  they  had  afoaii^ 
datiop  of  actMal  knowledge  to  proceed  upon,  the  ancienla 
parsaed  a  tmin  of  reasoning  aa  soberly,  and  proceeded  to 
their  concln^iops  aa  r^nlarly  as  Baooa»  Boyie,  er  Newtaii» 
Wq  have  n^ver  to  com^ain  of  tbem^  except  when  they  eiihar 
labstitnte  hypothesis  altogether  for  au  experimental  intmrpccH 
tl^tion  of  patnr^ ;  or  wben  they  confound  these  two  methods  of 
procedure,  and  raise  upon  a  very  limited  numh^r  of  observe* 
tioQsill  understood,  sv  theory,  whiicl^  they  afterwards  ei&tend  to 
theexpIanatiQ9ofappeaPa)aceanolataUoonnected  with  those 
to  whioli  they  consider  tfaem  as  s^alogoua,  or  even  identtcaL 
Ifi  short,  the  aqeients  did  not  respect  snfficiently  the  limita  of 
teal  knowledge*  nor  marli^  with  anitable  accuracy  the  point 
where  they  crossed  into  the  regiooa  of  imagination;  and 
hene^  \%  ia  tbatull  tbdv  specols^om  in  pbysnes  bearr  a^itrikitig 
reseoiblaiH>e  to  oar  qiofdern  thMries  of  tbe  earCb,  apd  what  the 
physical  systep  of  Newto«  himsdf  would  h«ve  proved,,  bad 
ne  incorporated  with  his  doetrinea  relative  to  gravity'  the  con* 
jectores  irhich  he  ventured  to  throw  out  concerning  an  iqvi- 
sible  impalpabfei  ethenal  fluid,  supposed  to  be  emptoyed  by 
nature  in  conducting  the  movements  of  the  beaveuiy  bodies« 
It  was  not^  we  repeat,  ignorance  of  the  rulea  of  qiductioa  to 
wUch  we  most  ascribe  the  absurd  notiaps  entertaiued  by  tbe 
natural  plulo>sopbera  of  Greece;  it  i&  to  their  scanty  siipply  of 
fact^,  and  to  au  absurd  prefecene?  for  iiyiitheUcal  reasiCti^Qtg 
sa  tbe  faith  of  Q«»rtmii  priA^^  urbteh  they  tbaag hi  prapeir 
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tto  assam^y.aod  of  which  they  never  allowed  themselves  t& 
o^H  the  trath  in  question. 

Experimental  investigation  is  no  doubt  the  surest  basis  onr 
which  to  rest  physical  principle ;  but  no  one  in  the  least  ac- 
quainted with  the  history  of  science  requires  to  be  told  that 
men  may^  exercise  their  ingenuity  in  experiment,  and  yet  en- 
tirely negicjct  in  their  reasonings  the  precepts  of  induction. 
The  chemists  who  sprang  up  in  the  middle  ages,  including 'Ro- 
ger  Bacon  and  his  followers,  afford  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
remark  now  made ;  for  whilst  pursuing  a  science  of  pure  ex- 
periment, they  wandered  farther  than  even  the  most  devoted 
adherents  of  the  Aristotelian  school,  into  the  pathless  regions 
of  imagination.  They  had  become  acquainted,  as  Mr.  P. 
hiniself  expresses  it,  with  a  series  of  facts  so  unlike  to  any 
thing  already  known,  that  the  prdinary  principles  of  belief 
were  shaken, or  subverted,  and  the  mind  laid  open  to  a  degree 
of  credulity  far  beyond  any  with  which  the  philosophers  of  an- 
tiquity could  be  reproached.  An  unlooked-for  extension  of 
h^man  power  had  taken  place ;  its  limits  were  yet  unknown  ; 
and  the  boundary,  between  the  possible  and  the  impossible 
w;as  no  longer  to  be  distinguished  r  The  adventurerls  in'an^ 
uneiLplored  country,  given  up  to  the  guidance  of  a  heated 
fancy,  pursued  objects  which  the  kindness,  no  less  than  th^ 
wisdom  of  Heaven  has  rendered  unattainable  bymali;  and  in 
their  speculations,  peopled  the  air,  the  earth,  and  all  the  ele- 
ments, with  spirits  and  genii,  those  invisible  agents  destibed 
to  connect  together  all  the  facts  which  they  knew,  and  alt 
those  which  they  hoped  to  discover.  Chemistry  in  this  state,' 
concludes  the  author,  might  be  said  to  have  an  elective  at- 
traction for  all  that  was  most  absurd  and  extravagant  in  the 
other  parts  of  human  knowledge.  Alchemy  was  its  immediate 
offspring,  and  it  allied  itself  in  succession  with  the  dreamy  of 
the  Cabbalists,  the  Rosicrucians,  and  the  Theosaphers :  and 
thus,  a  science,  founded  in* experiment,  and  destined  pAe  day 
to  afford  such  noble  examples  of  the  use  of  that  mode  of  in^ 
ves.tigation,  exhibited  foi^several  ages  little  else  than  a  series 
of  illusory  pursuits  or  visionary  speculations,  redeemed  only 
by >  the  occasional  discovery  of  an  accid^tal  fact. 

^  ^^  Under  the  influence  of  these  circumstancesrarose'  Paracelsus, 
Van  Helmont,  Fludde,  Cardan,  and  several  others,  conspicuous,  nb 
less  for  the  force  than  the  weakness  of  their  understandings:  men 
who  united  extreme  credulity,  the  most  extravagant  pretensions, 
and  the  most  excessive  vanity,  with  considerable  powers  of  inven- 
tion, aiid  complete  contempt  for  authority,  and  a  desire  to  consult 
experience;  but  destitute  of  the  judgment,  patience,  and  compre- 
hensive views,  without  which  the  responds  of  that  oracle  are  never 
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to  be  uodeFstpod.  Thotigb  they  app^^led  to  expertei\cef  aqd  djs. 
claimed  subjection  to  the  old  legislators  of  scieDce,  they  were  in  too 
great. haste  to  become  legislators  themselves^  9nd  to  deduce  an  ex- 
planation of  the  whole  p^benomena  of  nature  from  a  few  fact9»  ob-* 
seryed  without  accuracy,  arranged  without  skilly  and  uever.^coin« 
pared  er  confronted  with  one  another;  Fortunately,  howevcnr,  from 
tbe  torn  which  their  enquiries  had  taken,  1the  ill  done  by  them  has 
passed  away,  and  the  good  has  become  permanent,  The  reVeries 
of  Paracelsus  have  disappeared,  but  his  application  of  chemistry 
to  pharmacy  has  conferred  a  lasting  benefit  on  the  world.  1  he 
'Arch<su»  of  Van  Hefknont  and  the  army  of  spirit^ial  agents  with 
whrch  the  discovery  of  elastic  fluids  had  filled  the  imaginatfoin 
of  that  celebrated  empiric^  are  laughed  at,  or  forgotten;  but  the  - 
fluids  which  he  had  the  ftagacity  to  distingui^hi  form.at.the  present 
moment;  the  cQ&necting  principles  of  the  tiew-  chemistry."      . 

Advanoing  into  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Professor  haifa 
with  considerable  acclamation  the  era  of  Lord  Bacon^the  re-' 
storer  of  science  and  guide, of  discovery.  Impressed  with  the 
liigh  importance  of  that  great  man's  works,  he  procee(}^  to 
give  a.commentary  on  the  leading  principles  of  the  Noyam 
prganon,  in  which  he  expounds^  we  think  with  much  stiC(9e8S9 
the  views  of  the  anther,  and  thereby  aJSbrds  a  convenieiit^ 
help  to  the  understanding  of  the  obscure  and  scholastio 
phraseology  .in  which , that  i>elebrated  work  ia  composed..  To 
this  part  of  the  Dissertation,  however,  we  must  satisfy  owh 
selves. with  a  bare  reference ;  rccommenditig  it,  at  the  same 
time,  to  the  jlivenile  philos^phary  as  at  once  an  epitome  of  V^- 
Jnabte  directions  and  sage  remarks,  as  well  as  a  good  speci* 
iaeh  of  jr clear  and  precise  translation  into  modern  ideas;  of 
quaint  allusions,  unnatural  iigures,  and  strained  analogies. 

There  esiists  a  great  variety  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
valde  of  Bacon's  writings,  considered  in  themselves,  and 
more  {)articutarly  when  viewed  with  a  reference  to  their  effects 
on.  the  reformation  and  progress  of  science.  It  is  not  pqr  ob- 
ject to,  determine  a  question  of  which  the  precise  conditions 
have  never  been  stated,  and  where  a  great  deal  may  be  said 
on  the  one  side  without  materiaRy  weakening  the  positions  of 
the  other.  No  oM  will  deny,  however,  that  the  great  work 
of  refbrtniB)^  physics  was  begun,  before  Bacon  put  forth  any 
philosophical  treatise  whatsoever;  and  that  Kepler  and  €tah- 
ieo  had  opened  np  sucl^  views*of  astronomy  and  mechanics  as 
would  have  Ted  Newton  to  his  great  discoveries,  with  efqcial 
facility  and  certainty,  whether  he  had  perused  the  aphorisms 
of  the  Organon  or  not.  Indeed,  Kepler  himself  predictckl 
that  sotne  one  in  the  succeeding  age  would  arrive  at  the 
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knowledge  of  the  grand  principle  which  regulates  the  iiiotit>ns 
of  the  pkinetdry  system,  and  unfold  the  laws  by  which  the  re- 
ciprocal inflnence  of  tlie  several  bodies  whicn  compose  that 
system  is  determined.  Nor  can  there  Jbe  any  donbt  that, 
/when  Newton  first  dire^:ted  his  powerful  mind  to  study  the 
mechanism  of  the  world,  he  derived  more  aid  and  encourage^ 
ment  from  tbe  discoveries  of  Kepler  and  the  doctrines  of 
Cralileo  than  from  the  logical  precepts  of  Lord  Verulam,  sa* 
gacioqs  and  pbilosopfaicalas  they  are  every  whet^  allowed  Um 
%e.  It  unfortunately  happened  thatBaconbimself  was  neither 
a  malJiematician  nor  a  natural  philosopher*  He  knew  next  to 
Bblbing  .ef  the  important  sciences  into  which  be  wisfaed  to 
introduce  .refotmation  4  and  we  are  doobtfiii  whe&er  that 
liian  cab  proire  an  inteUigeiit  guide  to  others  who  has  not 
first*  walked  over  tbe  ground  and  noted  its  most  prominent 
ebjects; 

The  character  of  liord  Baeon,  as  given  ly  Hume»  is  fami- 
Kfur  to  ^v6ry  r^^^der.  After  describing  bim  as  tbe  great  giory 
ef  literature  in  this  island  daring  tbe  reign  of  James^  and  set« 
tix^  forth  tbe  great  variety  of  bis  talents,  as  a  public  speaker, 
A  man  of  business,  a  wit,  a  courtier^  a  companicm,  an  author, 
ia  philosopher,  he  subjoins  the  following  judicious  observation^ 

'*  if  we  connder  bim  merely  as  «i  author  and  a  philosopher,  the 
li|g^t  in  which  we  view  him.  at  present,  though  very  estimable,  be 
mm  yfl  inferibr  to  his  contempprary  Gableoi  perhaps  even. to 
Keplen  Bacon  pointed  out  a(  a  distance  the  road  to  philosophj  ; 
Calileo  both  pointed  it  out  to  others,  and  made  himself  Conmer- 
-able  advances  in  it.  Th^  Englishman  was  ignorant  of  geomeUry ; 
tlie  Floreotine  revived  that  science,  excelled  in  it,  and  was  the  first 
who  applied  it,  together  with  experiment,  to  natural  philosophy. 
The  former  rejected,  with  the  most  positive  disdain,  the  sjitstem  of 
Copernicus ;  the  latter  fortified  it  v^itb  new  proofs,  derive^  both 
from  reason  and  the  senses." 

Still,  tbe  merits  and  services  of  Bacon  are  not  to  be  under- 
valued. He  detected  tbe  imperfections  of  the  prevailing 
system  of  philosophizing ;  exposed  its  inefficiency ;  and  g^ve 
the  weight  of  bis  great  name  to  a  better  method,  which  he 
reoomu|ended  and  enforced  wit^  much  ^Ipquenceand  strengtii 
of  argument/  Tbe  first  aphorism  of  his  Novuni  Organon,  is 
itself  a  system  of  philosophy  in  miniature.  It  contains  the 
Nbstaace  of  all  tbe  rules  wfaicfa  eXpefience  has  yet  suggested 
for  the  guidance' of  the  enquirer  in  bis  investigations  into  the 
properties  6f  the  material  world.  *'  Honio,^.  natures  minister 
et  interpres^  tantu^i  facit  et  intelligit,  quantum  de  natune 
ordine,  re  vel  mente  ob^ervayerit ;  uec  amplius  sort,  ant  p6- 
test/-     Every  competent  judge,  thereforej  wHt  admit,  in  the 
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■niD^  the  trQth  of  the  following  eulogy,  with  whieh  Mr.  Play- 
fnir  conchides  his  oemparision  of  Bacon  and  Galileo.  Speaking 
of  the  forma:,  he  says, 

*'  He  cast  a  penetrating  eyo  on  the  whole  of  science  from  ii# 
feeblest  and  most  infantine  state  to  that  strength  and  perfectioa 
from  which  it  was  then  so  remote,  and  which  it  is  perhaps  destined 
to  approach  to  continually,  but  never  to  attain.  More  substitutes 
might  be  found  (br  Galileo  than  for  Bacon.  More  than  one  could 
befnentioned  who,  in  the  place  of  the  former,  would  probably  have 
dene  what  he  did  vbut  the  history  of  human  knowledge  points  out 
nobody  of  whom  it  can  be  said,  that^  placed  in  the  situation  of 
Bacon,  he  would  have  done  what  Bacon  did ;— no  man  whose  pro- 
phetic genius  would  have  enabled  hiM  to  delineate  a  system  of  sei. 
fpoe  which  had  not  begun  to  exist  l^who  could  have  derived  the 
knQwle^e  of  what;  taught, to  be  from  what  wai  noi^  and.  who  could 
have  become  so  rich  in  wisdpm»  though  he  received  from  his  pre* 
depessors  no  inheritance  but  then:  errors.  I  am  inclined,  therefore, 
to  agree  witn  D' Alembert,  that '  wl^en  one  considers  the  sound  a^d 
enlarged  views  of  this  great  man,  the  multitude  of  the  objects,  to 
which  his  mind  was  turned,  and  the  boldness  of  his  style,  which 
unities  the  most  sublime  images  with  the  most  rigorous  precision, 
one  is  disposed  to  regard  him  as  the  greatest,  the  most  universal, 
and  the  most  eloquent  of  philosophers/  *' 

•  *  ••  ■      . 

On  the. whole,  it  appears  to  us  that  the  chief  service  mi« 

niatered  to  science  by  the  works  of  Lord  Bacon,  consists  in 
the  philosophical  habits  of  mind  which  they  were  calculated 
to  prodvce  and  foster,  r.ather  than  in  uny  8peci6c  rnle  or 
l^n^etioal  direction.  The  Novom  Organon  is  said  to  con- 
teiA  a.  most  comprehensive  and  rigorojos  plan  of  inductive 
lAV^tig^tion ;  and  yet  it  is  avowedly  admitted  that  a  ques- 
tion nay  ocQur,  how  far  this  method  has  been  really  carried 
into  practice  fay  those  who  have  made  the  greaitest  discoveries 
in  natural  philosophy,  and  who.  have  raised  physical  sciepce 
to  its  present  height  in  the  scale  of  human  knowledge.  Ip 
astronomy  and  mecht^nics,  for  ejcample,  the  vast  multitufle 
of  new  truths  which  have  been  brought  to  light  since  the  time 
of  Sacon,  have  been  derived  from  a  successful  applicatiop.  of 
geometry  and  s^lgebra  to  the  physical  principles  already  as- 
certained, rather  than  from  any  fresh  appeal  to  the  laws  oF 
Batore,  iA  the  way  of  direct  and  actual  experiment.  Igno- 
rant of  mathematics,  as  we  have  more  than  once  observed, 
be  did  not  perceive  the  great  extent  to  whieh  the  application 
of  that  science  was  capable  of  being  carried.  Hence,  to 
«ee  the  word^  of  oar  author,  the  route  which  lead)s  to  many 
of .  the  fichest  and  most  fertile  fields  of  science  is  notrpre-^ 
cjady  tfittt  which  Bacon  pointed  out :  it  is  safer  and  easier, 
.  l2 
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ffo  that  the  voyager  finds  he  can  trust  to  his  chart  an(l^coln- 
pass  alone,  withoat  constantly  looking  out^  or  having  the 
soanding  line  perpetually  in  his  band.. 

It  has,  moreover,  been  observed  of  Bacon,  that  he  {placed 
the  ultimate  object  of  philosopby  much  too  high.  He  seems 
to  have  thought  that  by  efforts  skilfully  and  jperseveringly 
directed,  the  student  of  nature  might  arrive  at  the  kno^- 
l^dge  not  only  of  the  qualities  and '  powers  which  belong  to 
ibings,  but  of  the  essences  themselves  of  these  qualities  aad 
powers :  that  he  might,  for  instance,  become  acquainted 
with  the  essence  of  heat,  of  cold,  ofoolour,  of  traospareuoy* 
.His  lordship -pnrsned  this  idea  still  farther ;  for,  assuming  the 
possibility  of  discovering  the  essence  of  qualities,  or  that 
particular  constitution  of  any  set  of  substances  whence  their 
qualities  arise,  he  imagined  that  by  imitating  that  arrange 
ment  of  parts  in  other  substances,  or,  to  use  his  own  Iaa»- 
l^age,  by  inducing  on  any  other  set  of  bodies  the  ybrm  bf 
the  quali^es  which  belonged  to  tiiose  in  which  the  discoveVy 
was  made,  the  sume  qualities  might  also  be  induced  on  the 
'bodies  in  question,  for  example,  having  succeeded  m  find- 
ipg  out  the  forms  of  the  yellow  colour,  the  specific  graVftv, 
*^tid  of  the  other  qualities  of  gold  ;  the  philosopher,  accbfd- 
.  ing  to  the  vie\«$  of  Bacon,  would  be  able  to  induce  Ihese 
forms  on  iron,  and  give  it,  of  course,  all  the  properties  of 
gold.  In  a  word,  the  scientific  dreams  of  the  great  reformer 
of  learning,  were  suggested  by  the  magnificent  but  very 
fpolish  projects  of  the  alchemists,  whose  absurdities,  be  la- 
bours so  sedulously  to  expose:  whence  it  appears  that,  in 
•his  strictures  on  the  conduct  of  those  ingenious  men,  be  coa^ 
demned  the  means  rather  than  the  end,  and  whilst  be  det- 
plored  their  want  of  success,  he  seems  never  to  havepe^ 
garded  their  otject  either  as  unphilosophical  or  unattainable. 

*^  It  was  natural,"  says  Mr.  Playfair,  **  that  B^con,  who  studied 

'these  subjects  tbeoretic^iy,  and  saw  nowhere  any  practical  result 

inwhich  he  could  confide,  should  listeb  to  the  inspirations  of  hiis 

own  genius,  and  ascribe  to  philosophy  a  perfection  which  it  may 

be  destined  never  to  attain.    He  knew  from  what  it  had  hot  yet 

done»  he  could  conclude  nothing  against  what  it  might  tiot  accpte'. 

'  plish  hereafter.    But  afler  his  method  has  been  followed,  as  it  has 

now  been,  with  greater  or  less  accuracy,  ibr  mere  than  tvro  hiiiR. 

.dred  years,  circumstances' dre  greatly  changed ;  and  tbeimpedi- 

ments  which,  duriag  all  that  time,  have  not  yielded,  in  the  least  to 

any  effort,  are  perhaps  never  likely. to  be  removed.    This  majiy 

.howevpr,  be  a  rash  inference)  Baoon,-after  all,  may  he  in  th^ 

right;  and  we  may  be  judging  under  the  influenceoi  the  vulgfur 

prejudice  which  has  convinced  men^  in  every  agey  that  they  bafl 
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nearly  rieached  the  faithest  verge  of  human  knowledge.  This  must 
b6  left  for  the  decision  df  posteritv ;  ^nd  we  shduld  rejoice  to  think 
tiAktjudgment  will  heiseafter  be  given  against  the  opinioa  which  at 
this  momaot  appeara  most  probable/' 

The  third  section  of  the  first  part,  to  which  we  now  pro- 
ceed^ is  occupied  with  a  review  of  the  history  of  Mechanics, 
prior  to  the  time  of  Newton* 

In  this  branch  of  phyaical  science  the  ancients  have  left 
very  few  written  documents  to  mark  their  proficiency :  and 
were  it  not  t&at  the  immense  architectural  labours  Which  still 
adorn  Egypt  and  Greece,  prove  to  us  that  their  practical 
apparatus  must  have  been  of  the  first  order,  and  constructed^ 
or  coursei  on,  the  principles  of  a  highly  improved  science,  we 
should  have  had  just  cause  to  suspect  that  their  knowledge  of 
dpamjcs  and  of  th^  laws  of  motion  was  not  more  than  elemen-' 
tary.  If  mechanical  philosophy  was  indeed  known  to  the  an* 
cieuts,  it  was  undoubtedly  lost  among  the  wrecks  of  human 
learning,  which  accompanied  the  downial  of  their  political, 
esttablishment ;  for  we  find  that  on  the  revival  of  letters  ia 
Europe,  the  few  mathematical  scholara  who.  have  left  any  works,, 
occupied  themselves  with  enquiries,  and  aimed  at  discoveries, 
which  5tt£Sciently  make  known  the  low  condition  of  all  the 
geometrical  sciences.  Before  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  cen<- 
tory  the  student  of  mechanics  had  never  gone  beyond  the 
problems  which  treat  of  the  equilibriain  of  bodies,  and  had 
been  able  to  resolve  these  accurately  only  in  the  cases  which 
ciein  be  easily  reduced  to  the  lever.  It. is  to  Galileo,  that 
distinguished  astronomer,  the  world  owes  the  firxt  great  im- 
provements in  mechanical  science.  Like  his  illastrious  fol- 
loweiC  the  immortal  Newton,  he  directed  his  attention  to  the  , 
most  simple  phenomeqa  of  nature,  and  thence  ascended  by 
safe  and.  gradual  steps  to  the  sublimest  views  and  the  most 
splendid'  generalizations.  While  pursuing  his  studies  a^  Pisa 
be. began,  to*  make  experiments  on  the  descent  of  falling 
bodies,  and  in  the  course  of  these  discovered  the  fact,  that 
heavy  and  light,  bodies  fall  to  the  ground  from  the  same 
height,  in  the  same  time,  or  in  times  so  nearly  the  same  that 
the  diQerence  can  only  be  ascribed  to  the  resistance  of  the 
air.,  From  observing,  too,  the  vibrations  of  the  lamps  in  the 
cathedral,  he,  in  like  manner,  arrived  at  this  very  important 
conclusion  in  mechanics,  that  the  great  and  the  small  vibra* 
tions  of  the  s^ame.  pendulum  are  performed  in  the.  same  time, 
and; that  this  depends  only  on  the  length  of  .the  pendulum. 
These  observations  Were  macle  as  far  back  as  the  vear  ld83. 

These  experimeats,  we  are  assured,  drew  upon  him  the 
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^iipleasore  of  hU  m^tw*  vrho  considered  it  ^k  Qaibecomi^ 
ki  ihfriir  piipil  to  Beek  fpr  trathin  the  book  of  nature  mth^r 
IbaaintDe  writings  of  Ari&totle^  elucidated  by  their  oom* 
mentaries ;  and  from  that  inotnent  these  philosophers  begail 
the  persecptions  with,  which  the -prejudice,  thejealousvy.apd 
bigotry  of  bis  contemporaries  never  ceased,  dtiritig  tnti  re- 
liiainder  of  bis  life,  to  harass  and  afflict  this  distinguislied 
man.    .•...•..• 

*•  Oae  forms,  howevel*,  ^  irery  llDpdvfectl^  of  this  ph9oMplKr# 
fSrom  considering  the  diteoteries  and  iuventioi)8|  ntnnerous  aoti 
liplendid  as  they  are»  of  whieh-be  was  the  imdi^puted  authors  It 
is  by  followipg  his  r^s^ningSi  $nd  by  pursuing  the  train  of  bis 
thoughts  in  hiB  own  elegant  though  somewhat  duTuse  exposition  oF 
them,  that  we  become  acquainted  with  the  fertility  of  his  genius » 
with  the  sagacitjy  penetration,  and  comprehensiveness  of  his  muid* 
The  service  which  he  rendered  to  real  knowledge  is  tp  be  esti- 
mated not  onlv  from  the  truths  which  he  discovered,  but  froni  the 
errors  which  he  detected ;  not  merely  from  the  sound,  principles 
Which  he  established,  but  from  the  pernicious  idols  which  he  over- 
threw. His  acuteness  was  strongly  displayed  in  the  iEiddreSs  Wttb 
which  he  exposed  the  errors  of  his  adversaries,  and  refuted  their 
opinions,  by  comparing  one  part  of  th6m  with  another,  and  pror* 
iteg  their  extreme  inconsistency.  Of  all  the  writers  who  hair« 
lived  in  an  age  which  was  yet  only  emerging  from  ignorance  and 
barbaiiBm,  Galileo  has  most  entirefy  the  tone  of  true  phijoiopbjry 
and  is  most  free  from  any  contamination  of  the  times,  in  taste,  $en« 
Ijment,  and  opinion." 

The  services  of  Descartes,  in  the  same  lind  bf  enquiry^ ' 
are  deserying  of  no  small  degree  of  praise,  though  the  piin*.' 
^  eiples  on  which  he  prosecuted  bis  discoveries  Were  by  tio 
means  equally  philosophical  with  those  of  the  ingenious  per- 
$on  just  named.  Hnygens  and  I^ooke,  too,  deserve  a  place 
in  the  archives  of  mechanical  science,  as  wfelt  for  the  general 
principles  which  they  both  sq  successfully  illustrated,  as  far 
their  very  important  improvements  in  the  structure  of  timie- 
keepei[8»  The  works  of  these  gifted  individuals  'BlH,  how- 
ever, sufficiently  well  known,  and  require  not  that  we  should 
enter  into  details  to  set  forth  their  merit)s. 
'\  At  the  era  of  Which  we  are  now  speakittg  several  new 
tights  were  oJbfained  on  the  subject  of  fluids,  whether  at  rdat 
oir  in  motioq;  and  the  most  considerable  of  these  are  due  to 
the  talents  and  industry  of  Torricelli,  the  friend  and  dis^ciple 
of  Galileo.  '  The  latter  had  expended  much  thought  on  the 
fact,  «o  long  observed,  that  water  cannot  be  raised  in  a 
pi]|mp  more  than  thirty-three  feet,  bat  he  had  never  attained 
to  the   knowledge  0t   the  physical  reason  on  which  it  is 
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founded.  TorriJcelli^  wlrobad  eaterdd  on  the  iMne  iavestn 
g^ticM|i^  Swtun^Ufh  Iboaghi  of  employing  a  heavier  fl«i<i 
tfaiaa  water;  conclodjng  justly  that  a  vacuum,  if  Auoh  it 
ahoold  be  called,  might  be  produced  by  a  much  sbortef  and 
less^  cumbrous  method.  .  He  tried  mercury,  and  succeeded. 
The  result  is  known  to  every  one ;  the  saspension  of  tbe 
inetal  was  ascribed  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmospbere—i-aii 
bpimon  which  was  confirmed  bj  carrying  the  instrument  to 
the  top  of  a  mountain — and  dienceforth  the  barometer  was 
addjed  to  the  nondief  of  philosophical  inventions. 

It  is  said  that  TorriceUi*  who  venerated  Galileo,  was  stn^ 
cerely  grieved  that  the  discovery  now  mentioned  did  not  pre' 
sent  itself  to  the  latter;  a  token  of  generosity  ntuch  more 
rare  ainong  men  thto  the  genius  which  invents^  or  the  saga- 
city which  conjectures. 

It  was  this  discovery,  as  every  one  knows,  that  first  derno^ 
Ushed  the  formidable  idol  of  a  vacuum,  to  which  so  much 
power  had  been  long  attributed,  and  before  which  eVen 
Galileo,  and  the  most  enlightened  of  his  contemporaries, 
had  condescended  to  bow.  The  air-pump,  invented  by  Otto 
Gruericke,  regarded  soon  after  the  event  just  described,  tbe 
learned  industry  of  that  distinguished  burgomaster.  In  order 
to  obtain  a  space  entirely  void  of  air,  he  filled  a  barrel  with 
watery  and  having  closed  the  vessel  carefully  on  all  sides, 
proceeded  to  draw  out  the  iuid  by  means  of  a  sucking-punip 
applied  to  the  lower  part  of  it.  The  result  in  thisca^e,  too, 
is  familar  to  every  scientific  reader.  As  the  water  was  dimi- 
nished the  atmosphere  increased  its  pressure  on  the  exterior 
of  the  barrel,  and  at  length  to  such  a  degree  that  the  air 
hdifs^g  into,  it  with  a  loud  noise,  afibrded  the  most  direct 
and  palpable  proof  imaginable  of  its  great  weight,  as  well  as 
^  the  law  by  which  it  acts.  After  experiencing  repeated 
lailares,  Guericke  bethought  lii^iself  of  using  a>  sphere  of 
glass  instead  of  a  cask-^a  substitute  which  completely  sac- 
ce^ed,  and  enabled  tbe  ingenious  projector  to  realize  his 
object,  in  tbe  ob^inment  of  an  actual  vacuum. 

The  degant  instrument  of  which  we  have  now  described 
the  origin,  owed  afterwards  its  greatest  improvements  to  the 
Hiodestand  virtaous  Boyle.  He  not  only  enlarged  the  appa- 
ratus, but  encreased  the  facility  of  using  it,  for  the  purposes 
of  experimenting;  in  the  practical  part  of  whicb  he  sho^ive^ 
a  dexterity  and  skill  which  have  not  been  surpassed,  even 
in.flte  laboratory  of  the  Royal  Institution.  He  had^  indeed, 
as  Mr.  Playfair  reminds  us,  very  early  applied  himself  to  the 
prosecution  of  experimental  science,  and  ws\s  one  of  the 
members  of  the  small  but  distinguished  body  who,  during 
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tbe  civil  wars,,  held  private  meetings  for  cultivating  0atara{^ 
knowledge,  on  the  plan  of  Bacon.  They  first  met  in  Loddtoe, 
as  earjy.  ^s  1645,  afterwards  at  Oxford,  taking  the  name  of 
the  Philosophical  College  innA  when  Chs^rles  the^SeeolldT 
ascended  the  throne  he  granted  letters  patent,  by  which,  in^ 
1662,  they  were  incorporated  into  the  Royal  Society  c^ 
Xiohdon. 

There  yet  remain  two  impofta&t  branches  of  seie&ce^  of 
whiqh..th.e  history^  prior  to  the. era  of  Newtodar-ia'^ven^at 
some  length  .by  Professor. Play  fair,  wie  Bieai»«BtroDemy  andf. 
optics*  .  Qu  th^se,  however,  we  must,  abstain  from  entering 
at  preseiit^  because  tp  e!2diibit:even  the  ine«t  meagre,  outline^- 
of  them  woald  lead  to  an  extension  of  tbis^  article  maoh  be*. 
yon4^6.1uii^ts  to  which  it.  was  meant  to  be  oonfiued.  Xn  o«ir 
next  Number,  we  shall,   perhaps,  resume  the  subject^  and. 
bring  down  the  narrative,  on  the  small  scale  to  which  we 
have  .restricted  ourselves,  to  the  commencement  of  what  the 
author  calls,  **  the  period  of  Enler  and  D*Aiembert"   - 
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\  H,  H.  Milman,  Professor  of  Poetry  in  the  Univevdtyof 

Oxford.^   8v.o.  pp.  166.    8s.  6d.     Murray.    1822^    .     ^   ^ 

^       ■  ♦  ,      •      •  .     '  .  .■••*• 

We  suppose  it  is  fronx  a  natural  reluctance  that  a  deserved.  - 
favourite  should  hazard  the  forfeiture  of  any  partjf^le  of  hii^ 
distibguished  reputation,  or  that  he  who  hasi  climbed  bighei; 
on  the  dangerous  steeps  of  Pamas&us  thaiv  any  of  his^  cpn-; 
temporaries,  should^  by  an  over-hasty  leap  slide  dawnagaja 
to  the  level  of  tho^e'whom  he  has  o'ertopped,  that  we  felt  ,no^ 
pleasure  when  we  first  perceived  the  announcement,  of  J^r*, 
Milman's  Belshazzar.     It  trod  too  closely  on  the  heels  of  an- 
other of  his  Poems  to  permit  us  to  hope  that  it  had  b^en  held 
under  the  scrutinizing  cqstody  of  a  critical  eye  for  mQre  dj^ys 
than  Horace  requires  years :  and.  we  were  too  jealous  of  Mr* . 
Milman's  fame  to  allow,  if  we  could  help  it,  thjq.,»i;spiciousu 
number !mne  to  approach  near  any  af  his  wonders...  In  bi^. 
introduction,  however,  he  has  successfully  removed:  the  p;ily!« 
objection  which  we  could  r^ise  to  the  fecundity  of.  hia^  ^m^se 
by  starting  that  the  pu^blicatipn  of  the  Martyr  of  Antiop.h,]^aa 
considerably  delayed,  by  unforeseen  accidents ;  thereby ^.injr^ 
plying  (as  we  take  it  for  granted)  that  Betshazzar  was  in  great 
part  written  before  this  former  Poem  appeared.   Mr»  MUmaa 
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tliiii6df  bias  felt  as  we  have  done  for  Hiuiy  andbe  expreissefli  ditf 
feelings  in  words  which  convey  our  meaDitig  tp  the  fall, 

'<  I  am  unwilling  that  niy  Poeios  should  appear  to  follpwejftcb. 
other,  with  a  haste  and  rapidibjr  iaponsistent  with  that  deference 'for^ 
labile  opinion,  which  the  manner  of  their  reception  would  rather 
increase  than  diminish*'^    P.  iv,  , 

•  We'tbwkriii  €he<iiitset,  that  Belshaezar^  as^apoetkalstib* 
jeoti  oSent  nraoh  fewer  4iffiietf> ties  id  its  efxecution  than  U^ 
otb^  ai^c»>ed  drama  which  Mr.  Afiiman  hUs*  woven  heretofore^ 
Ip  the'Fall  of  ^^rosalem;  w«<>never  w^e  coniplelely  reconr- 
died  to  the  under^plo^  of  »tove/  in  spite  of  the  *  beauty  of  lt» 
cojiception.  ::Tbe  destriKstidin  of  theholydtyrto  produce  it#- 
moM  atrUiing  effeet^-^houM  bavebBen  allowed  t6  stand  alone 
ia  allots  inighty  singleness  of  terror.  In  this  way  we  reeol*^ 
leotno  history  more' likely  to  ronse  from  their  low^t"  depths-^ 
the  passions  which  the  Stagyrite  requires  Ito  be  moved  by^ 
Tragedy  ;  and  under  a  hand  wfaieb  knows  how  to  gnide  the 
reins  as  well  as  that  of  Mr.  Milman,  **  F^ar"  and  **  Pity^ 
wonldl' have  swayed  us  alternately  without  intermission.  It  is 
not  in  the  school  of  the  Frebch  stage  that  Mn  Milman  ha9 
pat  on  his  buskins :  nevertheless,  it  isto  the  French  school 
Uiftt  we  shoahl  prineipally  have  looked  for  the  introduction 
of  Miriam.  Mr.  Milman,  it  is  true,  has  thrown  off  the  hoop, 
and  lappets  uAdcir  which  she  would  have  ambled,  and  tfa^ 
M.oiisieur.and  Madame- which  she  would  have  lisped  in  ferni* 
moe  rhyme  under  the  direction  of  a  Parisian  bard :  yet"*  we 
cmmbt  but  wish,  however  pure  and  gracefal  she  has  comeront 
<»f  his  hands,  that  he  had  avoided  her  altogether. 

Now,  in  Belshsyzzar  matters  are  quite  otherwise.  -  The  de- 
struction of  Babylon  belongs  as  much  (if  not  more)  to.Pagan 
History  as  it  does  to  Holy  Writ:  and  our  associations  with  its 
Fall  are  not  so  severely  limited  as  those  which  belong  to  that 
of  Jerusalem.  If  the  Poet  does  but  take  heed  not  to  violate 
by  any  additition  of  his  t§wn  the  single  incident  of  the  hand- 
writing on  the  wall,  'he  may  permit  his  imagination  to  wan- 
ton as  it  will  in  the  remainder  of  the  drama.  "Mi*.  Milman 
has  taken  full  "advantage  of  this  permission ;  and,  as  we  think, 
with  great  benefit  to  his  Poem. 

Thedestroying  angel  prologizes  on  the  morning  of  the  at- 
tack of  Cyrus ;  andlprepares  us  for  the  entrance  of  Belshaz- 
zar  to  consult  the  priests  of  Bel.  .  Nilocris,  the  Queen  Mo- 
ther, stimulates  hipitq  deeds  <>f  arms,  rather  tbah  to. effemi- 
nate expostulates  wiJii  the  Gods^.  Jle  promises  to  .appear 
on  the  walls  ;  and  observing  the  golden  vessels  of  the  Jewish 
temple  deposited  in  the  tower  of  Belus,  he  orders  them  to  be 


1$A        MOmmf!^  BeUhttzar}  alhm^w  P^^em 

g«l  ready  for  tbe-  fieitival  of  Ae  eveaing*    Tlip  glat e*  mi» 

{>repaxe  to  oxecsie  hi&  profaae  mandate  are  stricken  with 
ightniiig;  and  Kalassan,  th.e  chief  -  priest,  hastens  on  his 
tfettrt^h  kfih^  deroted  maidte  Vfho  itf  that  li^giit  to  girace  (he 
cooeh  of  the  descending  (pipd. 

Benina  the  daaghter  of  Imlali  an^.  Naomi/ two  Jewish 
slaves  of  the  captivity,  is  betrothed  tp  Adon^ah^  a  yonth  of 
her  own  osktioni  in,  like  w^qaamtinices  i  Vi^  thek  noptials 
^Q  dekvod  till  lite  strp«gb0|M»  of  freedom,  which  Hke  old  wasi 
fei^  wiMan  hiin».  and  which  is  eooi^wraged  .br  the  (Mrpphetio 
WMUBffl  fit  Dwel%  9haV  be  realisied*  and  abdt  wabto  tbe 
(oyers  to wiad  msdMr tbe  genfle  air.of  tlbtbill  of  S»n*  Be^ 
liHiais  tbefint^niaidfln  :«^iiw^  tbe.^r^  of. the. priests  of 
jaiel  kn  thhir  sMrcb ;  aii4  die  19  oarfied  off  OMording  to  tbeit 
rite  wder  Ib^e  olroiimstance9»  m  tbe  reluctant  bride  of  the 
fidse  deity.  Her  snppfi^ations  to  Belsh^UHar  sad  to  Nitocria 
arennheardi.bot  she  departs  in  confidence,  and  aideavpnni 
to  inspire  the  same  to  ber  fittber  and  ber  kkrer,  by  tbe  sight 
and  the  recolfe^iou  of  Daniel. 

,^  As  Benina  ascends  tbe  sevevi  gaUeries  of  tbe  tower  of  Be- 
ins,  tbe  priests  of  each  bajl  ree^ve  her  with  a  hymn ;  and 
the  stores  of  Herodotus  and  Dipdoras  are  ricUy  embetUshed 
to  farnisb  a  description  of  the  oonaeciated  apartments.  When 
akme  in  the  seventn  chamber,  Kalassan  wooes  her,  as  if  his 
was  ^e  form  in  which  Belos  chooses  to  embody  himself;  the 
scene  is  dangeroas,  bot  U  is  toothed  with  immilable  delicacy. 
She  repabes  bis  adrancesp  and  he  gites  ber  twohonrs  of  ecn^ 
aideration.  Meai^time  the  royal  banqnel  is  3{»read,  kni  Bel* 
sbazzar  addresses  his  conrtiers-ir 

**  Oh  ye,  assemUed  Babylon  I  im  Youths 

Aadboarv  Elders,  Warriors,  C!ou»seUors, 

And  bright»eyed  Wbmeny  down  my  festal  board 

Recliniqg !  m  ye  thousand  Ihrtng  men* 
,  Dq  re  pot  bold  jour  chartered  breath  from  me? 

A^d  I  can  plunge  your  souk  in  wipe  and  joy ; 

Or  by  a  word,  alook,  dismiss  you  all 

To  darkness  and  to  sbame  z  yet,  are  ye  not 

Proud  of  the  slaverV  that  thus  enthrals  you? 

What  king,  what  ruler  over  subject  man 

Or  was,  or  is,  or  shall  be  like  Behhazzar  ? 

I  summon  firom  their  graves  the  sceptred  dead 

lOf  elder  days,  to  see  their  shame.    I  cry 

Unto  the  doudy  Past,  unfold  the  thrones 

That  glorified  the  younger  work! :  I  call 

To  tbe  dim  Future — ^tift  thy  veil  and  show 

The  destined  lords  of  humankind :  they  rise. 

They  bow  Ihcir  veiled  heads  to  the  diist,  ai^d  ow(| 
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TM  thWrno  whereon  ChaUea's  Monnrch  iitl,  , 
The  height  and  jMnqaple  pf  human  g^Qiy. 

*<  Oh  ancient  cities,  o'er  whose  streets  the  grass 
Is  green,  whose  name' hath  ^^itqer'd  from  theface 
Ofearth !  'Oh  ve  b^  ri<5h  overflowing  Nile, 
Mein()Mi,  and  nundred-gaied  ThebecM^wd  thdii, 
Assyrian  liiaeveh,  and  ve  gbl^il  totrers     ^ 
That  reijidett  o'er  tiio  Indian  Streams,  what  at«  ye 
To  Babylon-^Efeemal  !Babylotl  1 
Thafs  girt  with  bulwarks  strotig  as  adamant^ 
O^er  whom  Euphrates'  restless  waves  ktef  watch, 
That»  like  the  high  and  everlafting  Heavens, 
Grows  old,  yet  not  fess  glorious  ?    Yes,  to  you 
I  turn,  oh  azure-curtsio'd  palaces ! 
Whose  lamps. are  stars,  whose  musjc,  the  sweet  motion 
Of  yotiur  own  spheres^  in  whom  the  banqueters 
Are  Gods,  nor  fear  my  Babylonian  halls,         ' 
Even  wUn  your  splendours  to  compare. 

"  Bring  wine  I 
I  see  your  souls  are  jocund  as  mine  own : 
Pour  in  yOn  yessek  of  the  Hebrews?  God 
B^lsba^aar'sbeven^e-*— pour  it  high.    Hear,  earth  I   . 

Hear.Heavep !  my  proud  defiance ! Oh,^  what  man, 

.    Wha^God 

.'^SABARIS)   AUD  MANY  VOICU* 

«'  The  king !  ihe  king !  look  to  the  Irog  !'^   P.  102« 

The  band  is  on  the  wall|  and  Belsfaa^zar  in  vain  seeks  an 
iiiterpreterl 

Kalassan  rO'^appears  on  the  tower  in  ^  mtmierjr  of  Uiunder 
and  lightning — Beriinai  tbveaiens  him  with  Yi^v  cries.  We 
have  not  often  met  with  a  finer  turn  than  the  following : — 

*'  KALASSAN. 

^'  Thy  cries !    Thou  inight'st  as  well^  on  Taurua'  brow 
Call  to  the  shipman  on  the  Caspian  Sea ! 
See'st  thou  how  far  thou  art  from  earth  ? 

«BENINA. 

^'See'stthou 

How  near  to  Heaven  ?"  P.  109. 

»   •  .  ... 

His  fonl  purpose  is  checked  by  a  summons  from  Belshaz- 
zar.  He  fails  in  the  interpretation  of  the  hand-writidg,  and 
is  dismissed  with  scorn.  Danfel  ontavels  the  fatal  characters, 
and  Belshazzar  acknowledges  his  destiny.  ' 

The  assault  begins,  and  the  Medes  are  in  possession  of  the 
city,  when  Benioa  escapes  froln^the  temple*    She  falls  once 

4 
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again  into  Hieibands  of  Kalassan,  but  is  rescued  bj  Adbnijah; 
we  must  give  tbe  whole  Ji^cene* 


ft 


^^^  Oh  ^traDgper  1 
That  biearfst  a  Pecsian:  sGimitar^^'^^NovStraager  i , 
'    Is  it  his  angel,  with  l:ja  beaateow  braw  I      , 

His  eye8,.>his.  vioifie^t^his^  clasping  arms  around  me  U^ 
Mine  owuy  my  brave^  my  noble  Adongi^ ! 
Too  bounteous  Hefven J  ^         ^    , 

*•,**..•■•'  .  .  , 

**  KALASSAVl.  p 

'<  Fond  sktye !  unclasp  thine  arms;    . 

* 

.     **  ADONIJAH. 

<<  What— must  I  rob  the  Persian  of  his  victim  i 
Oh !  not  in  vain  this  bright  and  welcome  steel 
Giitter'd  to  court  mv  grasp !     What !  the  first  foe 
My  warrior  arm  hath  met  retreat  before  ma? 
I'll  follow  thee  to  earth^s  remotest  verge, 

*'  Oh  I  I  could  shriek,  and  weary  Heaven  >irith  cries 
For  my  sad  self^^for  thee«-*lbr  thee  I    My  lips 
•Are  parch'd  to  silence ;  and  my  throat-— —Come  back ! 
Their  swords  clashr- some  one  falls— and  ^oans: — ^he  calls 
'     '      not        .   •    •  t       '      .  '  )i  *  ' 

Upon  the  God  of  IsraeL — Ha !  perchance 
He  cannot  cry !    All's  dark«    Ah  me !  how  strongs     >  1^ 
How  dreadful  was  the  Heathen  in  his  strength  !  .  ; 

Hc^'s  here  f — '1 4are  not. ask,  which  art  thou?  which^^ 
.Alas,  prophetic  spirit  hast  thou  left  me 
To  ask  ?    Oh  Love !  thou  used  to  know  his  tread 
'Mong  thousands !  , 

*'  ADONIJAH. 

**  Sweet !  where  art  thou  i 

-    **  On  thy  bosom* 

*  t 

**  ADONIJAH. 

\      .  , 

'*  The,  Lord,  hath  triumphed  by  his  servant's  hands : 
He  lies  in  death,  blaM)heming  his  own  Gods. 

•  *  «         ^         »• 

'<  Merciful!  I  almcust  thank  thee  for  the  dread  ' 
And  danger  of  this-night,  that  closes  thus 
In  such  overpowering  joy ! 
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"  A1>0KIJAB.         . 

^  Haat  suffered  nought 
But  dread  and  danger  i 

*'  BENIVA. 

«  W^hatl 

<*  ADONIJAH. 

*^  Tbou'st  been  where  evil 
y  Riots  unchecked,  untamed  t 

►    ■'  ■        * 

'<  BENINA. 

«<  Oh  Adonijah  I 
I  hare  endured  ihy  Hp  Tipon  my  cheek. 
And  I  endure  thine  arms  clasp'd  fondly  round  me; 
.And  on  thy  bosom  I  recline^  and  look 
Upon  thy  face  with  eyes  suffused  with  tears^ 
Bat  not  of  shame.    What  would!st  thou  more  i' 

^*  AOOff  UAH. 

«  Nought,  nouglit* 
'    Oh  pardon  that  my  jealous  fears  misdoubted 
Thy  pure,  thy  proud,  thy  holy  love !    Come  on  t  - 
Come  to  diy  parentis  home  that  watt  &r  thee/ 
And  change  the  vpiceless  house  of  desolatkm 

To  an  ab^e  of  joy,  as  mute.  • 

-         ■'  • 

"  Come !  come  ! . 
Beauteous  as  her  that  with  her  timbrel  poss'd 
Along  the  Red  Sea  depths,  and  cast  her  song 
Upon  the  free  airs  of  the  wilderness — 
The  song  of  joy,  of  triumph,  of  deliverance !"    P»  14S. 

Her  restoration  to  her  mother  is  equally  beautiful.  Naomi 
long  doubts  the  reality.  jSfae  has  twice  woken  from  a  dream 
to  disappointment ;  and  she  cannot  credit  the  unhoped-for  joy 
till  Benina  dies  to  her  arms. 

**  'Tis  living  flesh !  it  is  a  breathing  Itp  I 
And  the  heart  swells  like Oh  no ! — ^not  like  mine !"  P.  150 

But  we  have  not  room  to  pause  on  this,  since  the  closing 
scene  demands  an  extract  for  the  length  of  which,  were  it  not 
for  its  magnificence,  we  should  think  ourselves  called  upon  to 
apologize.  Belshazzar  is  wounded  in  the  storm.  He  takes  re- 
fuge, by  accident,  in  the  quarter  of  the  Jewish  slaves ;  and 
there  he^  recognizes  the  maiden  and  her.parents,  whose  pray«- 
ers  he  had  repulsed  in  the  morning.  His  wound  is  mortal, 
and  he  falls  in  a  swoon  at  their  feet^  They  treat  him  with 
compassionate  forbearance,  smd  shew  him- to  Nitooris  as  she 
enters*  


"  HJTOCflta. 

.....  **  My  son. 

On  the  cold  earth^not  ther^,  btit  on  my  liiMdnt^ 
Alas!  that's  colder  still,    My  beauteous  boy. 
Look  up  and  see^     >       \  >v 

*^l  can  see  nought— -all's  darkness  ! 

"  MtTOCRIS. 

<*  Too  true :  hell  die,  land  vrill  not  know  me !  Son ! 
Thy  mother  speaks-r*thy  only  kindred  flesh. 
That  lov'd  thee  ere  thdu  wert;  *  and,  whei^  tbouVft  (one. 
Will  lo^e  thee  stiil  the  more ! 

<*  BELSHAZZAR. 

**  Have  dying  kings .      '  -J  '  / 
LoTcrsbrlcrndred?  Hence!  Sistiiili  me  not. 

"  Shall  I  disturb  thee,  cwfuchiiig  by  thy  sf^ 
To  did  wkh  thee ?  Oh!  how  b$ <ised  to  turn 
And  nestle  bis  young  cheek  in  this  full  bpsoni» 
That  now  be  »htii>ks  froqd  I  Hoi  it  is  the  last . 
Convulsive  shudder  oC^QW.^eatb*    My  soft. 
Wait — wait,  and  I  will  die  with  thee— not  yet— 
Alas !  yet  this  was  what  I  ,P.ray'd  for-rthis— 
To  kiss  thy  oo!d  cheek,  and  inhale  thy  last— 
Thy  dying  breath. 

"  IMLAH. 

"  Behold!  behold,  they  rise; 
Feebly  they  stand,  by  their  united  strength 
Supported.    Hath  yon  kindling  of  the  darkness, 
Y<m  blaze,  that  seems  as  if  the  eartli  and  heaven 
Were  mingled  in  one  ghastly  funeral  pile, 
Arous'd  them  ?  ,  Lo,  the  flames,  like  a  gorg'd  serpent,^  ^ 
.    .That  slept  in  glittering  but  scarce-moving  folds. 
Now,  having  sprung  a  nobler  ptey,  break  out 
la  DenfoU  rage. 

'**  ADOKXIAK. 

«  How  like  a  lioness, 

KobbM  of  her  kingly  brood,  she  glares !     She  wipea 
»  ?    From  her  wao  br^w  the  gray  discolourM  looks,      .. 

Where  used  io  gieaiii  Assyria's  diadem  ;         ^    . 

A«d^iiowaDdthen.hertenderost  glance  recurs  *       * 

.  :  To  fatm  that  closer  to  bar  bleeding  hsart.     .  . 

tihp  clasps^  as  se^-i9q^|D0«ohfu]  l^at  ^nu^ht  .ear^JT  .        ,  >  i 

Distracts  her  from  her  one  maternal  care.  .  ^  .    ,^  ^ 
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**  More  pale»  anA  more  intent,  tie  looks  abroad 
.  Into  the  ruin,  asthough  he  feh  a  pride 
Even  in  the  splendonr  of  the  desolation ! 

<<  The  hand«-the  uobodtfid  hand-rit  iBOvea«««iook  there  f 
Look  where  it  jpcinta  l-x^i j  beauttiU  ^aofr-?-—     ? 

'^  Look*-*' 
The  Tanpte  of  great  Bel— »» 

^'selsHazzar. 

"  Onr  halls  of  joy  I 

**  viToeinB* 
**  Earth's  pride  and  wonder! 

•*  IMLAH. 

•«  Ay,  o*er  both  the  fire 
Mounts  like  a  conqueror :  here,  o'er  spacious  courts; 
And  ai^enuescf  pillars,  and  long  roofs, 
From  which  red  streams  of  molten  gold  pour  down. 
It  spreads,  till  all,  like  those  vast  fabrics,  seem 
Built  of  the  rich  doads  round  the  setting  sun-«~ 
All  the  wide  heavens,  one  bright  and  shadowy  palace ! 
But  terrible  here— 4h'  Almighty's  wrathful  hand 
'  Every  where  manifest !— There  the  Temple  stands^ 
Tower  above  tower,  one  pyramid  of  flame ; 
To  which  those  kingly  sepulchres  by  Nile 
Were  but  as  hilloclu  to  vast  Caucasus ! 
Aloof,  the  wreck  of  Nimrod's  impious  tower 
Alone  is  dark ;  and  something  like  a  cloud. 
But  gloomier,  hovers  o'er  it*    All  is  mute: 
Man's  cries,  and  clashing  steel,  and  braying  truttipel*^ 
The  only  sound  the  rushing  noise  of  fire ! 
Now,  hark !  the  universal  crash — at  once 
They  fidl-^they  s^'-'-'^ 

**  ADONIJAH. 

**  And  so  do  those  that  rul^d  them ! 
The  Palace,  mid  the  Temple,  and  the  race 
Qf  Nabonassar,  are  at  once  extinct ! 
Babylon  and  her  kings  are  fallen  for  ever  I 

•^  Without  a  cry,  wtthont  a  groan,  behold  thein, 
Th'  Imperial  mother  and  eerth-pufing  eon 
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StretcH'd  qutjn  death !  Nor  :she  witbout  a  gl^»n 
Of  joy  expiring  wUhber  cheek  on. Jbiis:  .  „ 

Nor  he' unconscious  that  with  him  t^e  pride  .     , 
And  terror  of  the  world  is  falleur-th*- abode     .. 
And  throne  of  upiversal  empire— now  \ 
A  plain  of  ashes  round  the  tbtnbl^ss  dead  !-r-         ' 
'    ^  Oh^  God  of  hosts !  Almighty,  Everlasting  r '  * 

God. of  our  Fathers,  thoi^  alonie  art  great  V ''    P.  158. . 

While  Mr.  Milman  coQtjniies  to  write  thus  we  shall  not  be 
forward  1o  accnse'him  of  saperfoetation.  We  trust  that  his 
Muse  has  been  diligent  in  her  coUectidns  for  future  song  during 
her  rambles  through  the  poetic,  fields  of ''  fair  and  fervid  Italy :" 
and  that  an  English  harp  will  be  strung  on  the  banks  of  tho 
Mincio  and  the  Po  which  wilt  not  swell  to  notes  of  unhal- 
lowed voluptuousness,  Qor  grate  harshly  with,  the  tuneless 
discords  of  pseudo-metaphysical  Atheism*    -  •    ., 
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Vol.  I.    4tb.   Baldwin,  Cradock,  and  Joy.  ■- 1822. 

It  is.  not  long  since  w6  had  the  featisfdction  oP  iutrodocing  to 
our  readers,  the  first  record  of  the  ^cientifi^  labours  of  a  new 
philosophical  association;  and  with m  the  same  y^ar,  Ibe 
es^ablirfhineiit  of  another,  affords  us  ground  for  additional ' 
congratulation.^^  In  the  infancy  of  sciefnce,  its  cultivatoris 
are  glad  to  take  rofuge  from' prejudice ^ndignora^^^  in  ap 
association  of  limited  extent,'  and  undefined,  constitution : 
the  difierent' branches  of  science,  are  not  tbeii  accurately 
discriminated,: and  one  institution  suiffices  for  the  promotion 
of  a  great  variety  of  ej3i;ti;emdy,  different  pursuits.  Jn  pro- 
portion, ho wever,  to  the  advance  of  eultivation  in  Ih^. sciences, 
as  well  as  in  other  instances^: the  expedient  of  a  division  of 
labour  becomes  necessary,  and-  is : gradually  .adopted.  The 
monastic  and  academical  establisbnpients  were  the  early  depo- 
sitories of,  the.  s.cantj  stores^  oif  universar  knowledge  as  it 
then  existed :  and  were  indeed  sufficient  for  tjie  .pqrpose. 
As,  however,  the  progress  of  discovery  enlarged  the  boun- 
daries of  knowledge;,  and  multiplied  its  objects,  it  became 
necessary  to  dividethe  task  of  proriidtibgf  those  (liiEferent 
objects;  and  the  department  of- eiperimental  inquiry,  was 
consigned  ,tp  the  Koyal. Society.  Again,  if. we  coDipare 
some  of  the  earlier  with;  th/e  later j-ecords  of  that  Spqiety,  we 
shall  find  tbesame  principle  apply.-  Its  esurlier  velumes  cob- 
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trio  f  mixtare  of  metaphysical  and  antiqnarian  discu^sioi], 
witli  t|fe  tavestigations  of  natural  history,  and  experinumtal 
f hiloso|riiy.  More  lately,  however,  the  former  of.  tkese 
dasses  of  literature  have  been  entirety  excladed'  from  the 
Trattsactions :  and  natural  history  has  become  the  proper 
jiroviaoe  of.  the  Linnsean,  as  the  history. of  the  earth,  that  of 
the,  Greological  Society.  At  the  same  time  a  division  of  la- 
j^onr  of  another  kind,  has  also  taken  place  in  the  estafo|ish« 
ment  of  local  societies  in  some  of  our  principal  provincial 
towns.  A  still  further  application  of  the  same  principle  i» 
seen  in  the  recent  establishment  of  the  **  Astrolomical  So- 
ciety of  tiondan ;"  of  whose  labours,  as  displayed  in  the  first 
part  of  their  Memours,  we  are  about  to  give  our  readers  some 
account.  The  volume  commences  with  an  address,  which 
was  circt^lated  at  the  first  institution  of  the  Society,  expla- 
natory of  |ts  nature  and  views ;  and  which  sets  forth  the 
advantages  likely  to  accrue  from  such  an  estabiishment/ pre- 
cisely on  the  principle  we  have  just  alluded  to.  . 

^  *'  In  flf  jppuntry  Vk^  Great,  Britain,  in  which,  the  sciences  in 
general  are  diligently  cultiyated^  and  Astronomy,  in  particular  has 
inade  extenmve  progress,  and  attracted  a  large  share  of.  attention, 
it  mu^t  seern. strange,  that  no  Society  should  exist  peculiarly  de« 
▼oted.  to  the  cultivation  of  this  science ;  and  that  while  chemistry, 
mineralogy,  geology,  natural  history,  and  many  other  important 
depailUpents  both  of  science  and  of  art  are  promoted  by  associated 
boms,  which  direct,  while  they  stimulate,  the  highest' exertion  of 
individual  talent,7-A8tronQmy,  the  sublimest  branch  of  human 
knowledge,  has  remained  up  to  the  present  time,  unassisted  by 
chat  most  powerful  aid :  and  has  relied  for  its  advancement  bn  the 
laiiours  of  insohtted  and  independent  individuals.*' 

*  •  •  •         .  * 

In  answer  tetany  supposed  objections,  on  the  ground  that 
As^rpnomy,  from  the  perfection  at  which  it  has  arrived, 
ptands  the  le^s  in  need  of  assistance  of  this  kind,  or  that  it 
lA  at  least  sqfficiently  provided  for  in  our  national  observatory 
and  other  existing  establishments^  the  Society  proceeds  to 
^statesome  of  the  principal  objects  and  advantages,  to  be 
attained  by  its  m^^n^. 

The  first  p|>ject  alluded  to,  is  that  of  vuSbrding  a  depo- 
sitory, and  centre  of  communication,  for  the  records  of  the 
nmnerous  valn^ble  observations,  continually  amassing  from 
tlie  labours  of  ninaltitude  of  observers,  which  otherwise  are 
lost  to  the  world,  and  which,  if  recorded  and  digested,^  would 
afi^ril  the  most  valuable  materials  for  the  improvement  of 
theoretical  astrotiomy-    .      . 
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,  Mvi6\kef  iw^^tmt  mid  tntdresting  ptan,'  in  ite  fhBinoticitt 
df  wiiicb  the  Society  etpreises  gredit  anxfety,  m  the*  dtairhi^ 
iittdoh  bf  djfierebt' pOrtiiras' of  tlie  h^£lY^ns  ia  detail/ 

**  Sy  (jarcdllinij  but  Wie  heavehs  in  pbrtittns^  plfa  V^fy  rhodetaie 
ekt^hi,  amdng  tndse  membfe^sf  iiho  tnay  ffnd  leisure  and  Inclina- 
tion, to  dfrcict  therr  ^ttferitioti  tnor^  petjiiHttHy  and  constantly  td 
ffnth  toofrtibnJiXselfectfon  biiihg  riiade  tis  to  thidd  xthMt  may  bttt 
aifttroW  ^Ith  the  sitiiatidh  of  theit  bb^ervAtorifesi  ahd  iheit  >^f<  g*f- 
liiisfdl  bt^vei^etiG'i^) :  tiTgy  tnay  ae'eiirtalYi  the  })Ittt$ed»  AM  if  pndssibi^^ 
€be  prdpef  mbtidne^  of  all  thd  obj^t^  lacgt^»  dr  hiisute,  trhioPl  iimy 
Ml  \HtHhi  theii-  i*edpectivd  limits;  and  pass  them  c»ntiiitialty  in 
teribWi  B<i,  that  ilo  h«w  celestial  body  tuS  d  cdhietai^y  of  planvtsry 
Bakifie^  tTaversing  the&r  boundarieSy  may  ese^e  d(St1seti«m'^ 

^e  Socieiy  enlarges  npon  the  benefits  likely  to- accrue  to 
^cicfnee  ixom  the .aduptjion  of  this  plan;  and/ remarks  that  it 
was  m  iket  to  the  partial  adoption  of  this  very  plaa  amoag 
somlB  continental  astronomers^  that,  we  owe  the  discovery*  of 
the  four  small  planets.  Thid  plan,  indeed,  was  long  ^go  pro- 
pose by  the  lAte  Rev.  F.  Wbll4dlon,  Itho  fiS  fUt  la^  aH  iiidi- 
^h)t¥al  i^mild  db,  ptt  it  fai  ^H)&cfMmi  i»y  u&d^rfdkiAg^  tiit^  eX' 
afiriihatitm  bf  the  ciircnihpolat  re^ioils  himself,  in  fSict^  th^ 
fttmatioH  bf  a  ct)ttiplfet(ft  ciataldgue^  conipreheiiding  every 
^hjeci  Visible  to  the  astrondhief;  U  a. labour  which  tanst  pe- 
4^e'ssarity  hk  divided  ^ittoilg  a  multitude  ^^fob^e^ters:.  aitdf 
«ucti  a  task,  being  one  of  paramount  importance  Uy  the  pto^* 
gres;s  of  tb^  science,  the  Society  look  for  co-operatioo  in  it 

amt^ug  all  the  astronomers, of  £ai;ope. 
;  Another  ben^Ok^ial  result  will  be  the  difisemilAatfoa -of  k 
spirit  of  inquiry  in.  practical  astronomy*  and  a  ^eort^ondid^ 
diffusion  of  skill  in  the  use  of  astronomical  instraments. 
Ad  dbjeot  higllly  desirable  in  r^feti^i$6  to  tli6  itttptiGH^eilieDt 
of  geography  tod  astron^dtny  by  tn^vi^ll^s^  atid  Voydgfef  ft« 

Tii^  Society  thtii  ehiimenale^  ^eme  6f  tk6  ptibti^fA  ^oiMb 
in  the  scif^c^  i&  iirikicik  it  is  desirete^  of  caRltt'g  the  Atl^tiofk  6f 
its  nieiBbrrs.  The  advantages  of  bavinj^  eotte^pc^ffdftlf  «a^&* 
bers  t)r  ussotiat^s  id  foreign  douhtrieft^  ifrd  tkeb  pbihied  ^^M 
with  regard  to  the  communication  of  i^w;t^veftti6tis  %^  dtb* 
eoreHesii  The  circAbiKoti  atsro  of"  n^ie^ri  of  fettiaO^^U^ 
cdlestied  pfa8dQ(Hiiena,  abo«l  to  happens  i'B  pir'<6)^a6sed,  as  Hk^Iy 
to  ei:cite  more  ge^^eshal  attention  to  theni. '  A  >iioltop^^'Cjil  df 
,tfae  merits  of  diiferent  instrnnaettts  in  tb^  |^^i^iSs»$6tt  ^  tW^ 
iilemhe^,  and  of  th^  skitt  of  our  artii^,  w^ili  alsb  b^  pf6^ 
^taot^X  which  mdist  exciti&  celmi^tiJIiio^,  tafnd  by  Ibis  ilid^tei 
obviously  tend  to  the  further  improv€fMJi6)ift  6lf  thill  *p^t^^ 
a^itronomical  pursuits.    The  computation  and  arrangement 
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4  ib^  1PW9 ,  of  obsar vaUam  e^mnm^ieated  i  fhfii  tofmt^iw  of 
{(a iistroiuimuml  iAb):iy*y;  .ai^  (tl^  prop<Hi^.of  priasft;  ero 
faieQtion^Bd  aa  fartbar  olij^jt^.  (bo  auecasa  af  which  will  de^ 
peod  mach  oa  the  axtattt  of  tho  Saeiaty'a  fandn. 

With  ike  desire  of  pnoMotiag  the^e  objaets,  the  import'^ 
WWasf  which  viU  ba  iaMnadtalely  i^eogoleed  and  admitted 
byarery  ane«apabl«  of  forHiitig^att  tipiniba  oi)  the  subjeci; 
amosfting  af  iSame  of  oar  principal  scientific  ipen  resolved 
to  f<Hrd|'t£iaitiseWes  into  a  Society  for  tbie  protnotloi^  of  Asirpf 
Aomy^  With  the  view  of  mvitrng  pthers  to  qnite  j^)  |U.e  pro^fe^ 
Cf)ti<Mi  of  their  plans.  At  the  very  commeacerABjiV  of  th^^ 
oiidertafciri^.tljey  have*  met  with  th»  jtno^t  fl5^tt<?riag  ^^cqa^r 
which  fndctces  then)  to  bope^  that  ia  ^  sbpri  tiin^  ey^rji  Pi^Uir 
Wtpr  of  these  ^ci^ce^  will  kp  ifoiiad  to  have  add^d  his  DgaMi 
jto.the  Ust  of  weiiibera-     ^^  .    ;  . 

^  Since  its  first  institution,  the  Society  has  become  exteaiBkaiy 
nameroQSy  and  very  regalarly  and  minntely  organized.  Its 
l^ws  ^d  r0f  ujlatiiias  $tatid  Mxt  hi  ithe  voluma  after  the 
address  /iviyeb  we  have  jaat  nolic;^  They  are  soiaewbat 
y^la«^¥>i]s« .  titad  m  laany  oases  descend,  to  a  very  mianta 
part^i^ity,  which  however,  we  jfre»i^me  islbaad  ipeoes^ary 
ia  aa  JMst^atJop  of  tikis  aatore ;  za  for  iaslaaGd,  thepneeisa 
fim^^  wqrds  to  ibe  ased  by  the  f^rasideilV  f^  admitting  a 
jaaiab^,  af  ^ /i^t  d^wa. 

i  jt^eaviaff*  howt^yer«  these  topics,  v«  will  pvooeed  ta  ootiaa 
ihe  gthfOi:  {tarte  ^f  the  v(>lat|ie  Wf^re  as,  Aa^ngsiHtese^ 
ii^  I^l^c^t  of  tfia  Couacjl  of  the  Saciety,  made  t&tbe  Flns|: 
Anaasd  If^^tiag*  firsjt  demands  o9x  atteatioii.  Tbe  Coqa^M 
qoQtiaeDce.jby  cimgratalatcuig  the  metabers  upon  the  sa^cesi; 
Whljch  the  iastitatiod  has  hitherto  med  with.  They  then  pro^ 
^eed  to  mentioa  the  falfilmeat  of  on^  pwti  of  their  •orjgiaal 
intcptAoas  ia  the  estabtishment  of  ao  astroaaniicai  priia 
laodal;  to  which  tb^y  rdd  a  genera)  aoooaal  of  the  sai^jeets^ 
c^k  tl^  ^H^esttgatiaa  ^f  whii^h  ihey  intend  the  prizes  vhoutd 
be  bestow^* 

'  "  In  the  first  place,'  they  propose  to  bestow  the  mpdfil,  fo,r  tJii^ 
discovery  of  any  qew  planet,  Satellite,  or  cornet :  or  for  the  .re-rdisr 
tovery  of  any  o3d  comet',  or  of  any  stars  that  have  disappeared. 
ConemierHig  also  the  gre»t  itnportanee  (both  in  a  nautical  and  In  a 
i^grajidiieal  point  ef^view)  of- having  accurate  observations  of  thfe 
eclipses  of  Jupiter 'S  sateUitee^  and  of  <MeuUati6n8  of  stars  by  the 
laofn,  they  tihink  that  the  raedri  should  be  given  for  any  co^- 
^Uerftbje  cellectieBy  not-oaly,of  ^iriginul  ebservationso'f  ^his  kind^ 
J^^K>r  well  auBthentio^ted  reicarded  ohs«»rvations,.red«used  to 
tiiR  m^;^  time  of  the  meridian  of  s^ine  weU-knowrn  observatoriv. 
(observations  likewise  on  the  positions  of  ti^-^ed^sMiKS  taa<|ttig 
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either  to  the  enlargement  and  perfection  of  our  present  calalo^MV, 
or  to  the  more  accurate  determination  of  the  variable  ones  in  size, 
colour,  or  situation ;  as  well  as  observations  on  double  stars,  tepd- 
ingy  in  like  manner/ not  only  to  the  enlargement  and  perfection 
of  the  present  catalogues,  but  also  to  the  determination  of  ^their 
angular  distance,  and  of  their  angle  of  position  ;-^together  with 
observations  on  ndiulse,  appear  proper  subjects  of  such  reward. 
To  these  may  be  added,  observations  on  refraction,  with  a  view  to 
the  more  perfect  theory  of  that  phaenomenon :  particularly  at  low 
id,titude8  where  irregularities  take  place,  when  little  or  no  variation 
has  taken  place  in  the  barometer  or  thermometer;— observations 
on  the  tideSj^  particularly  in  situations  where  the  current  is  not 
idfluenced  by  any  contiguous  continent,  as  will  be  more  fully  al- 
luded to  in  the  sequel :  observations  tending  to  determine. the  true 
figure  of  the  sun,  or  of  the  earth :  in  short,  any  observation^ 
which  may  be  considered  likely  to  advance  and  improve  the  . 
sctence.*" 

This  ennmeration  of  the  subjects  to  which  the  attention 
of  astronomers  is  desired,  is  evidently  the  result  of  very  just 
as  well  as  extensive  views  of  the  nature  and  objects  of  astro- 
nomical pursuits,  and  of  those  particular  points  in  which  the 
Bcience  stands  most  in  need  of  improvement ;  and  in  which, 
at  Che  same  time,  improvement  appears  attainable  from  the 
vrell-directed  diligence  of  competent  observers ;  and  more 
ec^eejaily  from  the  united  and  cominunieated  labours  of  a 
wa/mber  of  observers.  Motbing  is  suggested  in  the  mere  sap- 
port  of  any  hypothetical  principles,  but  on  the  contrary,  the 
itfubjects  are  ail  such  as  must  be  admitted  at  once  substantial; 
Useful,  and  not  beyond  the  reach  of  investigation.  Indeed,, 
without  any  reference  to  the  designs  of  this  Society  in  parti- 
'ettlar,  we  must  observe,  that  the  enumeration  of  the  vartous 
stibjecfis  ^hich  the  Council  propose  for  investigation,  wiU,  in 
pur  opinion,  be  foimd  highly  useful  in  directing  the  studies 
and  researches  of  any  students  who  may  be  engaged  i^  ior* 
proving  themselves  by  the  practice  of  observation. 

Tha  art  of  astronomical  observation,  like  all  other  ar4Sy 
requires  an  education  appropiated  to  it,  and  W0  doubt  noi^ 
that  most  young  objservers  must  have  felt  the  want  of  some 
guide  to  direct  them  on  these  heads ;  and  to  point  out  to 
th^m,  proper  subjects  of  inquiry,  as  well  as  proper  methods 
of  observing.  Such  wants,  we  may  now  confidently  look  to 
the  Asironomical  Society  to  Jsupply :  and  the  importance  of 
such  Msistanee  must  bo  admitted,  When  it  is  considered  that 
astronomy,  perhaps  more  tban^ny  other  study,  re<]|^oires  the 
aiodent  to  be  conversant  with  practical  ifiustralions  and 
'  actual  observations. 
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The' reduction  of  observations,  the  computation  of  tables^ 
tlie  comparison  of  observationig  at  different  places  with  the , 
best  tables*  in  order  to  their  correction,  are  also  amoBg 
those  objects  which  it  is  the  wish  of  the  Society,  to  promote.  - 

They  are  desirous  Mo  of  encouraging  researches  after  the  . 
unpublished  observationsof  former  astronomers,  and.descrip^ 
tions  of  their  instruments,  as  well  as  of  rewarding  new  in- 
ventions of  useful  instruments;  several  desiderata  of  which 
iAmss  they  enumerate.  .. 

^..It  may  appear  extraordinary/'  they  observe,  **  that  no  meip- 
tlian  should  yet  have  been  made  of  the  great  desidei^ta  of  astro- 
Boiny,— those  questions  which  have  exercised  the  cui^iosity,  and 
employed  the  time  and  attention  of  astronomersy  ever  since  the 
science  has  assumed  its  present  character— such  as  the  parallax  of 
tike  0xed  stars,  their  proper  motion,- the  motion  or  rest  of  our  own 
system,  and  its  connexion  with  the  rest  of  the  universe.  But 
these  and  many  other  points  are  too  obviously  suggested  by  their 
Importance  to  need  any  particular  notice  or  encouragement.  The 
man,  for  whom  discoveries  of  this  class  are  reserved,  soiEirs.fajr 
beyond  any  distinotipn  which  this  Society  can  bestow :  the  apr 
plause  of  the  human  race  attends  his  labours ;  and  no  .additional 
stinQQlns  can  be  offered  to  those  by  which  he  is  impelled,''  P.  24. 

For  the  present  year,  the  Council  have  fixed  upon  a  sub»- 
Ject  for  the  prisse,  belonging  to  the  physical  branch  of  astror 
0pmy,  which  they  obfcrve,  is  unhappily  too  mircb  neglected. 
in  this  country.    The  subject  proposed  is^as  follows : — 

**  For  the  best  paper  on  the  theory  of  the  motions  and  per- 
turbations (^  the  satellites  of  Saturn — the  investigation  to  be 
so  conducted  as  to  take  expressly  into,  consideration  the  influence 
of  the  rings,  and  the 'figure  of  the  planet  as  modiffed  by  the'attrac- 
jtion  of  the'rings,  on  the  motions  of  the  sateUit>3$ ;  to  furpish  for- 
inulae  adapted  to  the  determination  of  the  dements  df  their 
orbits,  and  the  constant  co-efficients  jo£  their  periodical  and  secu- 
lar equations  from  observation  :  likewise  to  point  out  the  observa- 
tions best  adafpted  to  lead  to  a  knowledge  of  sucli  determination. 
The  papers  to  be  sent  to  jthe  Socj^ety  on  or  before  the  Lstday  of 
February,  1S23-'* 

• 

A  short  statement  is  next  given  of  the  income  s^nd  eippen- 
diture  of  the  Society. 

^he  Council  state^  that  they  received  a  communicatiofi  frdin 
Capt.  Basil  fiall,  expressing  bis  readiness,  to  attend  to  aOy  in- 
sir  actions  on  subjects  wherein  he  might  be  of  service  to  th^ 
science  of  Astronomy,  in  bis  intended  voyage  to  the  South 
Seas.  They  availed  themselves  of  this  offer ;  $^nd  state  the  prin- 
cipal points  to  which  they  were  desirous  of  directing  Capt. 
JHalKs  .att^niion.    Amongst  these  suggestions,  Vhieh  are  very 
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oilt  Ibr  oetttltatiom  tsf  Bx;ed  st^xs  h^  ihe^mmiskymiiSk^^k 
Ttew  to  the  application  x)f  Cagnoli's  tnetlPdd  of  di^iftlliM^ 
i^e  figure  of  tfafe  earth.  Ajid  it  vraft  reiti3Bit)c<dl  to  him,  itMjiA 
tiitd  »6bn  wtu  iiow>  and  wouM  be  for  sdine  few  yezrt^,  ni  bach 
a  positioti  with  respect  to  iaer  liDdcs>  la  t»  pBAs  ovel'  the 
i^iafkes  ^very  iuuation^  it  would  h0  partkularly  deisiPttbie  to 
look  oat  for  the  <oectiItatio»8  of  Ibose  8l%a'8% 

Amongst  a  variety  of  other  points^  onepecaitarly  dfesorf^ 
ipg  attention,,  was  to  make  regular  observations  on  the  tides, 
ih  favourable,  situations  for  determining  their  theory^    It  is 
w^ll  known,  that  the  tidejs  adjoining  large  coi^tinents  ana 
ilieif  contiguous   islands,  are  so  affected  with  the  farioua 
•sources  of.  error,  arising  from  the  situatioQ  of  thefaarboiif* 
a»d  the  Bat»re  of  the  bottn^i  of  tbeooean,  fodf  a  considerabte 
diEitance  «f'ou»d  ft>  >a3  jonly  to  afford  very  unsaf isfaetory  Tr» 
•atilts.    To  get  free  from  the£e  uncertaintiidd,  lireTefere;  th^ 
ffkces  'of  t>bjs?ervatioii  shoald>  if  pos«dble>  he  <sho9€«i  on  imttll 
•nhmd^  sliooting  u^  ^br«(ptly  from  M  aDfMlM)tt)^bl«  deptk,  ik 
4*fe  tikiddt  of  ^  Wide  ofeean,  c?xtewdfii^  80  or  40  decrees  $tt 
^mat  ih  all  Aireicitiotis.    tbt  islands  in  the  F^ific  anti  Sotit& 
AtJantic  trceaiis,  ^hich  are  bedded  en  troral  banlts,  ot  the 
^^kct  of  volcaiiic  emiiptioiifr,  are  precisetf  -of  tbfe  ii*tire, 
Th^y  ishoot  up  vertically  fro^  Q&iatbofinable  depths,  ^nd 
Irclice  the  tides  must  rise  a»d  fall  rotmi  tbei^  wi<li  p^ftw$t 
uniformity;     A  very  short  sefies  ^of  obiter vatloais  at  ^adk 
favourable  stations  will  suffi^oe  for  obtaini£ig<accure(te>ir6&iih;9: 
>and  ]thas  afford  satisfactory 'elticidaiion  <m  this  hil^erto  aitidk 
^obscured  part  of  the  Newtonian  system. 

The  wish  of  the  Society  to  collect  and  atraage  aA.ofoseir^ 
vatioiss  wfai^h  they  teai  procure,  wiH  appear  ki  Its  due  il9a«- 
•portatfce,  When  it  is  remembered,  ihat  tn  this  sci^de  it  is 
liOt  so  tnincfa  the  'intrinsic  excellence  and  accuracy  ef  insur 
ZflK^^rf  observations.,  which  tetids  most  to  the  ittoprovexnent  x>f 
.  otir  knowledge,  as  tlie  collection  and  com^parison  of  a  gredt 
iiumber  of  observations ;  frotfi  the  iiiedn  results  of  whicb, 
almost  all  the  data  of  the  science  are  deduced,  aiid  'Aie  gra- 
dual corrdcttoB  and  impt'oVemeiA  of  former  restflte  efifected- 
In  this  way,  then,  all  observers  possessed  only  of  competent 
sklA^nd  tdetaMe  instruments,  tnay  contribute  essentially  to 
tiie^itnprovement  of  the  sdefifce,  ftarotr^h  Are 'medium  of  such 
a  central  depository  as  this  Society  wishes  to^  afford. 

Th6  foiAidaticm  had  been  laid  ft/r  an  a.^ronomicar  Itbrary , 

by  numerous  donations  from  members  of  i4:e  Society,  as  also 

%y  tlie  hberaKty  of  the  East  India  Gompany,  previouj5Jly:^t> 

''*e  ftme  of  feeing  flrisft-ft  ^p<rft';  sMcje  mat'^'peKodi'  k^ 


fHRH^i^e*  lij  tin  Uat  of  prsMote,  al  Urn  eni  of  t}ie  vxiiimi^ 
tiiator^  m*  \h9i  the*  collection  is  .eoiutcl&rahly  iuigmerUec|,.find 
ctitpitaiod  many  work$  of  g^reat  valiio.  TbU  wiU  be  a  circttm^ 
fttmoe  of  gre»t  importi^iice:  And  advantage.  Nothing  tendlj 
moffip  fp  retard  iiie  pragre^sa  i)f  iadiviiduids  in  th^e  ^itadUea, 
tbaa  the  want  of  n«ans  /of  ccumikiDg  tbe  labonrs  of  emineul: 
naljn^noinerf*  wbicji  ave  vfiualiymore  Pfirdy  ^  be  met  witk^ 
and  more  involved  in  volamtnous  collectionfl,  than  parba'pf 
Uie  reioorcis  oi.  any  other  brandi  iOf  seienoe. 

F^r  forwarding  sei^eral  of  the  objects  proposed  fay  Akf 
Cont^UiH,  distinct  Comjjnitieos  have  been  Ibrmed:  amoagsl: 
o^HBtfn^  ona  for  deteroiiniDg  on  a  ^et  of  jquestums  lo  be  pn»<- 
l^a^ed  to.  poraoDB  posaesfiiag  astronoaiicri  instrnmeiiiSy  in 
former Jto  afioerteuin  the  meri;ts  oi  Aem ;  anothiar  t&  detennine 
pn  lliea^pi^ianoy  of  proeipring  tables  ofUxe  ajpparenl plapea 
pf  ike  foiiy-aAX  Greenwich  atans,  for  every  day  in  Ibe  year. 
^Hm  fitmh^ore  aUndad  to,  for  examiniog  ihb  heaveas  in 
snkialeiddaimlr  has.  alfn  been  &  sul^ecl.  gf  Icegn^it  and  anxiQus 
discnssion  by  tbe  Council,  though  they  have  ns  yet  been 
unable  to  resolve  upon  Xh^  best  method  of  putting  i|;,  in 
execution, 

*^  TCbe  mua1;)ar  of  eminent  foreign  n3lr(monifirs  who  |wiy.e 
j,^i]ied^  a^d  pr.oioised  a^sidta^e  to  the  Sxxciety  fs  mjeofione4 
a3  a  funcumsdtajijiee  Jtxoth  gratifying  .to  ihe  Council,  aiid  whkk 
^l  ^0Q\^tldf^^  )^^  of  the  grwte«it  Wvant^  tp  A^  iatere&tii 
iff,  ^iojs^cp.  The  CiOQfiks&gin  of  the  address  b  i6eu£ihea  in  Um^ 
^Io3vjng  tic^aifl  z 

*  **  On  the  whole,  the  Council  p^nnott  view  this  new  iinpulse 
^Bvhich  aj]^ear3  to  havebeei^  given  to  as.tfQn^ipv  in  all  p^rts  pf  thh 
Worldj  Without  anticip^tiog  the  most  ben^fici^l  results  to  tlie 
i^ence.  The  establishment  of  sevemi  new  observatories  on  the 
cphtinent  pf  Eqrope,  (one  of  th^m  abipve  .t;he  OOth  4egre^  of  north 
^atUude,)  under  the  diroqtion  pf  men  eminent  in  science,  and 
Viei^g  with  eaql)  other  in  the  most  hpnqurable  branch  of  emula- 
tion;  the  rising  efforts  of  our  countrymen  in  the  East  Indies;  the 
zeal  of  our  brethren  on  the  American  continent ;  the  fpundatioa 
jQi  a  public  observatory  at '€«Mnbridge,*  and  another  at  tlie  -Cape 
^  Good  Hopf ,  (both  so  hoaoural^e  4o  our  nwn  oountry,)  mast 
jsiisoxe  tbegoo«[jivisiies.ef  every  fitbad  Jto  science,  and  excite  ithe 
^dmkatiooif .every  rafecliag  miod.'^ 

We  J>roceed  now  to  the  coTlectioh  of  papers  comprizing 
the  body  of  the  work.  Among  these  are  a  good  proportion 
on  «each  ^f  the  principal  parts  of  the  science  to  which  tlie 
Societv  have  expressed  their  wish  to  dii'ect  the  attention  of 
*lheir  members;     We  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  a  con- 
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;^6Mefrabie  iniiprovement  both  in  the  preseht/  and  many  sinilar 
works  if  the  vatioas  memoirs  of  ivhich  ^ey  are  composed* 
were  to  be  ai^a^ged  with  some  attention  to  the  proper  clas-^ 
sification ,  of  their  subjects.  The  .present  volame  indeed 
bears  the  appearance  of 'som^tbktg  like  an  approach  to  sn^ 
an  arx^ng^ai^ty-afld  we  donbt  not,  that  in  succeeding  ^o-  • 
fomes,  by  a  very  little  additiooial  trouble,  it  might  be  cbiii* 
pletely  effected.  ; .    ,  ..;..... 

Tbe  improvement  of  astronomical  instmments.  Hie  icom* 
parison  of  the  respective  merits  of  different  constnitfions^' 
alkl  remarks  on  the  methods  of  using  them>  afford  subjects 
for  several  veryable  and  profound  papers.  No.  I.  contains 
^'  A  detailed  Account-  of  the  repeating  Circle,  imd  of  the 
altitude  and:  azimuth  Instrun^ent ;  describing  their  different 
Constroctions,  the  Manner  of  performing  their  prindpal 
Adfustments/  and  how  to  :make  Observations  with  them^ 
together  with  a  Comparison  of  their  respiBctive  Advantages^^ 
By  Edward  Trougt^ton,  Esq.  F.R.S«  At  the  commencement 
the  author  observes^  '» - 

*\    '  '    '  '.■■■,,  •  * '   '   • 

f<  Of  all  astronomical  instruments  those  fixed  in  national. obser- 
vatories must  be  considered  of  the  first  importance  to  science': 
and  in  a  commercial  country  like  our  own,  perhaps  those  subser^ 
vient  tp  nautical  astronomy  ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  next  in 
point  of  utility.  Those  which  I  Would  call  the  third  class  are  nu* 
merousL;  they  are  such  as  are  used  in  the  small  observatories  of  the 
aniateury  to  which  they  are  in  general  equally  adiapted,  as  to  the 
service  of  the  gentleman  who  may  travel  to  foreign  parts.  0€ 
those,  the  two  I  have  named  in  the  title  are  the  most  a|>proved  of 
for  these  purposes ;  and  to  draw  up  a  comparison  of  their  respec- 
tive constructions  and  merits,  is  what  I  have  chosen  for  the  subject 
of  this  communication.  Were  I  able  to  treat  it  as  it  deserves,  I 
should  entertain  no  doubt  of  its  coming  within  the  views  of  this 
society,  nor  of  its  usefulness ;  particularly  in  assisting  those,  who 
may  not  already  have  become  acquainted  with  the  different  kinds  of 
instruments,  in  the  selection  of  such  as  majr  be  best  suited  to  their 
purposes.",  ^ 

This  useful:  design  Mr.  Troughton  has  carried  into  effect 
in  a  very  able  and  luminous  manner  in  this  pamper..  And  w« 
consider  it  one  great  excellence  both  of  this  and  also'^of 
several  other  papers  in  the  .volume  before  ns,  that  they  are 
eminently  calculated  to  be  useful  to  the  student,  who  macy 
be  beginning  to  ap4)ly  himself  to  the  practical  part  of  tbi^ 
science.  The  author  of  this  paper  clearly  expresses  his  pre- 
ferefncefor  the  altitudie  and  azimuth  circle,  above  the  repeat* 
i|^g  circle^  after  a  minute  examination  of  the  advantage^ 
^ttendihg  the  construction  of  «each.  '  V 
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Uiider  tbe  same  head  of  inmrevement  in  the  ipfitramefttll 
depax^meDt  we  have  to  notice  No*  IJ*  r^'  A  Description  of  aipt 
I&sUvHient  oh  the  repetating  Principle^  upon  a  n^w  constracH 
tioB."  By  G;  IloUond,  &q.  F.K.S.  We  are  sot  tnm 
«be(lier  the  adfantages  secared  by  the  impf Qvements  of  tMi 
celebrated*  artist  -will  affect  the  concjasion  adopted  by  Mr«^ 
Troagiiton,  io  whieh  we  have  just  ailnded,  respecting  tkB 
preference  to  be  given  to  the  iDstroment  on  the  simpler  pnn- ' 
ciple. '  This  ^rjrference  is  strongly  approved  by  Professor 
JUtftroWy  of  Vienna,  in  a  communication  to  tbe*secretary« 
(No»  XIV.) '  containiDg  some  miscellanedas  observations^  be/ 
there  remaiics, 

**  It  was  extremely  interesting  to  me  to  observe  by  your  letter 
that  Mr.  Troughtony  whose  opinion  is  of  such  great  weigbt,  is 
against  the  repeating  circle. . . .  the  idea  /of  T.  Mayer,  who  first 
produced  instruments  of  multiplication,  is,  without  doubt,  excel- 
lent id  theory ;  but  there  are  many  thin'gd  good  in  theory  which 
are  bad,  or  at  least  difficultly'  applicable,  to  practice.  Since  i 
hinre  had  occasion  to  use  these  instruments  I  became  of  Mr. 
TVoaghton's  opinion.  Several  times  1  have  proposed  to  ravSelf  to 
combat  this  abuse  which  throws  us  back,  &c.  •  •  •  •  It  is  a  kind  4xf 
malady  which  has  got  possession  of  all  my  countrymen ;  and  I 
believe  that  the  memoir  of  Mr.  Troughton  (which  I  would  wil- 
lingly translate  into  German,)  is  the  only  medicine  that  can  cure 

and  will  therefore  probably  be  little  affected  by  Mr.  DoUand'a 
improvements,  great  as  tiiey  may  be,  in  the  detuls  of  its 
construction.  . 

'  In  connection  with  the  same  subject  may  be  considered 
the  paper  No.  VIII.  by  Professor  Gauss,  on  '*  the  new  Me*  * 
lidian  Circle  at  Gottingen."  This  instrument  is  constriiot^ 
by  Reichebbach,  and  after  a  considerable  series  of  trials. the 
Professor  is  desirous,  in  oonformitjttp  the  wish  of  the  Society^ 
to  make  its  merits  more  generally  knomiijt^  ^^^  astronomical 
world.  It  is  adapted  at  once  for  a  transit  and  for  the  mea-* 
sourement  of  iMtades ;  and  possesses  the  most  delicate  adjust- 
ments. We  are  aware  that  many  eminent  observers  dodbt  the 
expediency  of  employing  the  same  instrument  both  for  tTan*^. 
aits  and  altitudes ;  but  from  the  details  given  in  this  meos^ 
every  one  must  be  convinced  of  the  very  great  degree  <it  djo 
curacy  with  which  this  instrument  appears  to  be  apiilicable 
to  holh  purposes.  The  Professor,  among  other  detinis,  makes 
some  observations  on  that  very  general  source  of  smalt  errors, 
the,  yielding  of  the  machinery  by  its  own  weight :  concerning 
the  eJLtent  and  operation  of  which  he  remarks  that  we  know 


> 

fiilfci;  •  Met  howevelr,  sa^ests  a  verv  s»]pie  «i«duMi  joT  Jbb- 
gerifkig  &p  ameaai  df^aaysitcb  error:  tkM  i«  by^rbfiarvfH^ 
tb««kmlh  di«tanice;of  a  9iar  direetty^  ^nd  iben  by  r^iedioi^ 
firikni  ft'.aarftuBe  of  water ;  m  -irkich  oaie  if  the  teUscopo  i>^ 
batett  it  will  ilk  tkji»  irsl  lostance  j^o  «a  attgla*  with  IM  k»t- 
rii<^n  >j*teit,  a|id  ki  the  eeeond,  grootery  than  the  trae.  Wttk 
ikiu  iiBK^vtvmA,'  hewever,  tkd  dtfibra^ce  was-  inaeiisible*  >  • 
<  ^7)ie  fipfiiety  appear  to  pajr  reiy  deserved  attentton  to  im^ 
pnevemcalts.  in  these  impf^tant  iastraiaenta;  .which  though 
{upsaefSfiittg  the  most  ettreme  «implieily  iki  their  principt^^  are 
ftjpiit.att^iMled  With  the  greatest  diffealtgr  m  4beir  l06ser  Adjiust^ 
ments,  and  require  .the  most  extreme  nicety*  ho&  ia  iknt 

jppjp^truction  mi  enjpJpyiwjBat  in  order  to  Q^it^in  soph  rf  8||It3 
ffitfi^y  h.e  ijQiwistent  witl^  rti©  prj?s©nt  l^igbly  iwprfftved  stut^ 
pjT  the  jLheojry  of  a^roijwpiy.  In  tb^  4»^(iifir  .ag^f  <^,  ^ 
^fcjenpOr  ti^.  instrmn^t^  ip  ivie  were  ;b»  wpi^^opf^  ja  ^ 
Ifompli^tiop  i^f  ibeir  principle. a«  tbey  v^if)  i^^i»B^t  i»  tk^ 
tc#iiriicy  ef  their  ^onstnicftiQii :  U  is  the  boaftt^  HMnderi^ 
acienoe  thai  its  operations  are  few  An  number,  and  dapendtag 
on  the  simpleat  <tf  |iH  ^possible  prtneijples ;  whikt  the  jti^wAH 
of  those^  operations  are  ebtained  to  the  highest  eonocivabto 
pitch  of  pre/sision*  Astronpmers  in  tfie  enriier  stages  .of  the 
sefeRce-seem  to  liave  thott£;fat  that  the  instruments  i^oef 
J3frq)er  for  ofasetvationwetelhose^  that  imitiatedihe  celastial 
sphere :  they  observed  the  heavenly  bodied  in  every  different 
purl  of  their ipaAh;:  ^enoe  their  4as.irp)abts  end  afanillary 
apkiarai^:  and  tlieir  woedant  qaadranta  Ipseribed  with  lines 
ctod.  diifaibiiB  ofjii^  .radQ3t  '^ciuistnietionA  ..New,  faeweyer* 
astronomer*  do  not  follow  a  star  from  east  to  west,  bat  wait 
teit  in  the  south..  Their  priimpal  instvoments.  ave&s:ad  in 
the  plane  dt*  the  merictiaB ;  by  tiies^  era  deteminad  on^rfiiy 
ihe  beigivt  of  a  heavenly  bedy  in  that  plane,  and  tHae  time  oif 
ttS'  passs^e  or  transit  over  it«  From  seoh  simple  observatioiis 
|hey  deduce  all  the  motions  ef  the  planetary  bodies  among 
Ihe.&xed  stars,  ^and .  hence'  all  the  elements  of  the  solar 
system.  The  progress  in  the  eimpUsity  of  HMtraments  aloDf^ 
with  their  improve«ent  in  accaracy  ef  eonstmetion,  ia-  p«^ 
tienlariylemariced  by  if  r.  Troughton,  atthe  eondasiea  ef 
his  paper,  which  we  have  before  nalaeedv .  fie  observes, . 

'  *^  I  aim  iDforrQed  that  some  of  our  instrumjei^t-mial^ers  are  at  this 
t7|i)e  endeavouring  to  improve  the  repeating  circle :  but  f  would 
subtnit'k  to  their  serious  consideratTop^  wh^fher  their  time  an^ 
talents  niight'DOt  be  better  etoployed  in  perfecting  the  art  of  ^rf. 
iftmffon,  and  ixi  the  construction  of  idstt'pments  of  ^better  prpAiise. 
it  was  the  rudeness  xniid  inaccuracy  of  divt^^ng  which' t^ 
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tMiiiiitriinl6n£iiitD«<JstBhd%  bne  willU^tfifnk  ffait  ja  AemrihBp 
coiMi  cMhiv«todi»  it  will' fait  ijMo  djiiu^.    Thenvfc  in  Ihj^  ctfontfy 

aside:  and  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  several  foreign  artisU  araj^ 
Uu^^ism^  ^purftuiAg  tLe<  isounse-  oC  iU  ippcof eptent,  lO  jnrhJch  ibr 
juamr  jr^ars  ihey  <aad  beeQ  ipap^ded  by  civcuxn8l;aooe3  wliiob  s^iepp^ 
j:fcniia.QOt  contrpul.  It  is  therefore  my  ojpiBioD  ti^  as  tbe'divisiab 
of  instruments  becomes  generally  Improved,  so  will  ihe  rep^^tiii^ 
circle  hasten  to  its  dissolution."  ' 


:  AoBiongBt  dMse  simple  but  ittfiortant  uH^ramonts^ 
th6  bnsinefis  of  4>bservatifin  n  t^ieiy  condiieied^  ih^ 
Iransftt mfftrntnetttis^meof  tt»e  priabiptfl  zaoidfDQiB  jts;aiiiir 
as  mU  as  .the  ksqpontaait  cteis  «€  ^bservations-v^flr 
it^  is  ran  mhicii  is  .unive»aily;ad«pte8d  by  ftmatefir  obr 
Krvers*  Seaoe  any  good  dmotions  resfiecting  its  use  wiil 
im.  of  very  general  »dv.aabBige.  Tiis  u.tbe/  ot^ject  ^.  thM 
«9Mi^Uent  astronomer,  Mr.  F*  Baily,  <to  'whom.tbU  fiook^y 
jin  paorticoiar  is  im  ^very  waj  ^i^eatly  indebted,)  in  %  ipa{Mar« 
^o.  lU.  ^  Fouitittg  <mt  a  M^od  of  #jJBg  I&stmoftwts  ^ 
^is  laid  acGtorately  in  the  Mendtan." 

The  application  of -optical  firiikcipieB  to .  tjie  p«rpoaes  i»f  ii» 
•oatrbnoner  ia  one  of  the  moat  ifikportaat  usirell  Itsjiidst  infaA- 
Qcat^  parts  x)f  science.  In  thb  de|>ai;torait  ^tlrare.  ai^  ,tbnee 
yifimf  profound  atid  c^bbomte  piipera»  by  tb^  Be  v.  Dr^  JP^^anaan, 
'iOfa'  ^*  ifebe  Smbgect^of  Micnnneters  oonsteoioled  oxi^ke  dimUo- 
ve&aidabg  {!i»perty  ofB«idL<;^ystal4?,J!lQa.  lY.  F^  and  .¥l. 
into  my  aecomnt  of  ithxse  xtiveotioiia  attd  ibe  i«^ea%a.i»eiia 
TEMiim^cted  withtbeniy!  it  -woidd  far 'iOSoeed  wpar  ^idesiga  :tp 

enter.  We  have  only  to  reconunfaid  tbein  Jor  exasMfCktiidi, 
*iaK  4iigUy  inipartant  ;]bo  4:he  astconpmer. 
.  .The  {iapero  we  bave  how  enamerated  sut^  t^ose  wUoh  ^!&^ 
tpvize  that  port  of  tlie  Society'*  iaboors  ^icb  rdales  f|>  ^fab 
•cwiBtnictifon^ef  ins!tra«neirts.  Jn  order  to  complete  aw:  iksr 
^\^  of  gluing  la  general  view  oftbe^nalnFe  of  the  jandfnrtsdir 
.isgy  vr^  i^H  pmoeed  ixi  a  very  'brief  account  of  the  ireioiaiaifig 
portions  of  itheiWQrk> 

The  double,  'orvotvpoinidtstass,  Are^ftnaoi^pH  iiM^imostiQ- 
r4erei9ting  objects  Miibiidi  >engege  tiie  lattentton  <(tf  obaervets. 
.A«t  )ti«  to  Sir  Wl  Hersobel  l^at  ^weare  aiidebledibraliiHiat 
•aMtrntrMfiDrmationTespectiDg  the  pboonomeaa  Hiey  piiaseoit* 
.On'tbi^'sabject  lie  has  added  to  th^ 'existing  Jcnoiwledge^by  a 

nnmeroasK)otleotton  of  abserviations  given  in  Ko.^V..  of.tfvis 
'^iQine,  in  M^hicb  he  hasdetermmed  tiiejplaceSj  imd^vafious 
^p(drti<m1ars,  v>f  145  mew  doable  ^tacs.     JSe   observes  that 

'ii»affy'*of '^aer-.observalions  ^vte  Teryiimporjootyriio^bfttiai^ 

^^  of'-aitrotBKiijr^  {f4frB!i^h0d  iidlh  jt  pRQpt»r  ioleaeqpe  and 
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niicrometersy  who  wishes  to  undertake  the  work  of  oomplMf 
iBg  th^  observations  will  ^d  sufficient  employment  in  this 
iftterestin|f  pnrsait*  And  ^^ith  this  view  be  lays  them  before 
tte  Society.  '  .- 

On  the  same  snbject  Mr.  Sooth  has  commnnicated  a  paper^' 
Ko.  VII.^  in  which  he  discasses  the  best  mode  of  examining' 
these  interesting  objects;  and  with  great  deference  to  the 
practiee  of  Sir  W:  Hersohel;  jsnggests  what  he  considers 
we  preferable  mode  of  examining  them  on  the  meridian,  by 
«iea«B  of  the  telescopes  attached  to  the  varioas  instmmehts 
4xed  in  its  plane.  The  advantages  of  readily  finding  tiie 
^r;  the-snt>erior  steadiness  of  the  insthmient;  the  oppor- 
tdditythns  afforded  of  examining  the  star  in  its  most  advan- 
iageons  .^'tnation ;  the  uniformity^  in  the  appearance  of  the 
eompoond  stars,  which  they  present  to  the* eye  and  position  of 
liie  observer,  wherc^by  be  is  materially  assisted  in  bis  futare 
obserrations  of  thend;  abd  lastly^  the  fiueility  which  these 
instraments  afford  to  the  dispatch  of  observations  ;*  are  what 
be  considers  the  saperiority  of  this  plan  to  consist  in.  The 
chief  objection  to  observing  these  objects  with  the  fixed  iiele- 
stopes  of  meridian  instraments,  appears  to  have  been  th^ 
want  of  BdfBcient  magnifying  power.  This  objeclaony  hx^w^ 
ever,  Mr.'SWth  observes, ^^  no  longer  exists,  as  means  hav^l 
now  been  found  for' adapting  saffidently  high  magniiyiii^ 
jiowws  to  feed  jilstrijinients.  And  the  greM  importance  6e 
somenf  the  advMtages  of  his  method  make  him  partTciriaily 
slrednoas>hi  recomitiending  it  to  the  notice  of  astronomersw 
He  snbjeins  an  extensive  catdogne  of  double  stars,  giving^ 
.their  positions  and  variations. 

A  considerable  collection  of  observations  on  the  eclipse  «r 
September  7th,  1^20*  is  given  in  Nos;  IX.  X.  and  XVII. 
by  i^me  of  the  mtost  able  astronomers  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  *  Engravings  are  given  representing  the  annnlarap- 
piearance,  with  some  renaackiEible  phcenomena  with  Which  it 
was  attended)  as  observed  at  seveial  places  on  the  Cootinenf . 
At  Amsterdam  Professor  Van  Swinden  observed,  ja«t  befone 
tite  annnhis  commenced^  and  immediately  over  thai  piirt  6f 
the  son  between  the  cnsps>  a  small  arch  of  light.    As  soon - 
a^  the  annnlqs  was  formed,  the  limbs  of  the  s^n  and  mooni 
•appeared  to  be  connected-  by  several  dark  threads  <>r  lineg, ' 
these  by  degrees  broke,  and  the  annolos  was'comp!ete4« 
^ey  formed  again^  however,  before  its  dissolntionw 
^ Another  jphosnqmenon,  somewhat  similar,  is  recorded  by 
xjr«>  £;  H.  Oxeve,  at.  the  same  place.   He  observed  first,' the 
«at«^j^row  obtose,  then  some  bright  indentatiMil^  on  the 
nioojifM^t^ limb  betweenr them,  lliese  increased iililiifi^M 
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natil  by  degrees  they  seemed,  to  melt  together,  and  (be  ta- 
njalas  was  oompleted*  Its  dissoliitioa  was  attended  with 
similar  appearaaoes  in  a  reversed  order.  As  these  pboene* 
mena  were  apparently  ,of  a  similar  nature  with  those  mea« 
tioned^by  M.  Van  Swinden,  the  difference  between  them  wa« 
▼erjf  probably  owing  to  a  difference  in  the  power  of  the  tele* 
SQopes'ihey  employedr 

.  Nos.  Xi.ima  XII.  consist  of  '^  Observations  on  tbe  Comet 
seen  in  the  Constellation  Pegasas/'  by  M.  Nicollet  and 
D'Olbers.  The  latter  observer  also  makes  some  remarks  ojk 
the  icimtnoas  appearance  lately  seen  in  the  dark  part  of  4be 
moon.  On  which  subject  there  is  also  a  communication* 
No.  XIII.  from  the  Rev.  M.  Ward.  The  general  opinioa 
saems  to  be  against  its  being  of  a  yolpanip  nature^  jas  wa|i 
*oggested  by  Captain  Kater. 

So*  Xyi*  contains  a  very  extensive  and  elaborate  set  of 
ti^UeSy  for  the  reduction  of  the  fixed  stars ;  by  that  indefa* 
tigable  observer*  Mr.  Stephen  Grdoinbridge;  which,  cannot 
jfail  to  be  of  great  service  to  astronomers. 

.  Upon  ail  these  latter  papers^  however^  we  could  not  mak0 
any 'further  remarks  without  taking  the  subjects  in  m^ob 
iiiQre  minute  detail  than  our  limits  would  allow.  But  9S  qui? 
piilttipal  object  is  to  give  our  rciaders  a  general  view  of  ibp 
imtee'and  otjects  of  this  Tory  promising  association,  and 
of  tiie  tendency  of  its  transactions,  we  trust  that  the  account 
wa  have  given  may  have  afforded  sufficient  specimeps  t^ 
aaswef  ^is  purpose.  The  papers  contained  in  this  volume 
will  alt  be;  r^  with  great  interest  by  tbe  professed  cnlti<i 
vaipr  of  the  science :  some  of  them  are,  indeed,  of  stai;icl^4 
value  .and  utility :  and  the  publication  is,  upon  the  whole, 
well  calculated  to  promote  the  objects  which  tbe  Society,  in 
its  first  address,:  professes  to  have  more  especially  in  view-  ^ 

And  while  the  establishment  tenils  directly  to  the  inqr^as*. 
ing  improvement  of  the  science^  ^d  the  communication,  pf 
intelligence  among  its  more  advanced  ioultivators,  we  ^on? 
aider  it  also  tq  aiDS»rd  other,  and  equally  great  advanti^esy  of 
a  secondary  nature,  and  obtained,  as  it  were,  iudirectjy^  iu 
the  pursuit  c^  its  ignore  pria(mry  designs.  The  proce^diing^ 
of  die  Society  ia  general  appear  es;tremely  well  calculate^ 
to  improve  «md  assist  younger  astronomi<^al  studepts. , .  Thin 
institutioa  will  afford  a  school,  ut)4^r  the  sanction,  pf  the 
highest  naipes  in  this  department,  whence  those  who  are  j.u.st: 
eommeiicing  a  practical  acquaintance  ^ith  the  pbeet^^ieu^ 
of  the  spienoe^  will  probably  take  the  tone  of  tlijeir  &tqdiQS{ 
a^d'  ^koa  be  led  io  form  tbejr  pursuits  upoa  the  ti^^l  modei^ 
aad«#''ect  their  researches  to  the  most  useful  purposes.  Aad 


iriib  thQ:phiIo6ophifDal  prodndipi]^  0f  tte  day^  ^t  m^iiiiid^^ 
o£  >iBs|bii¥$eii  shew  the  necasaity  f<Hr  >9«oli  advk^  an4  iumt^t 
aafie;  4ibB  might  teaob^.liot  ;c^y.  tl»d,jc^racl  m^odrofaaH 
^myti  bot  tl^  proper  9^i;^Q^  <j(,imh^^fw. i9e$earcb. :  iSoDb 
it^iruqiiop  ma#t.  be  cpwiiiiMABM^atffd;  by  <exainpie,  ^ol  hj  pre^ 
cept;  and  of  all  the  meatis  of  affording  il  tb^  be^t  aji'd^oM^ft 
fkfikacioUs  iwiU  probably  be  the  b0lp«Md.  audpiee^pfiiiiio^ti- 
tiiUoiirlit^.that^ef^re  c.0Bt«i»pl^tiag;. ;  '     •..)  iC.  r   (7- 
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Art.  v.     Ta&/«  Talk;  or  oriqinak  Esutys;,    By.  WillidVi 
.„     MaxUtL%\o.  .pp,4()6v.   YoJ.U.    <>)|b»ni.  1^ 

Mlt.HA^liii^  likes  to 'go  dn'a  jottrriey  alone;' and,  as* f^trns 
M^i'Haatrtiiiifrtself  i*c<>ttrerried,'if  Ve  may  trjist  h|ff  pwri 
account,  we  are  qufte  stire  aU  his  acquaintances  ijidst  'ai;;t*e^ 
%rftfc  tiitri.-  Mf ;  Harfitt  wlien  he  is  oh  ia  journey  gdcfs  '^  to 
tkiiAii^.'*  ^Tlaiigti, Prrni;  I  leap,  I  sirjg  f6r  joy. •  Prbm 
Vke  tiip^oif  yonaeV  rbHrn^^cltmd  I  plwng^,^'  &tp-  &q.'&p.  Thetl 
dblsies  **^  leap  to  his^hfeart,''  as^wcll  fh^y  ;feny,-  ^He  lie  U 
ibU6  tfttptih^xtacv;  and  aflfer^he  ha^  sdfWw'ltis  ***V^gpe 
iiottohstb  floiit  like  tb6  ao¥^  of  the  thisfle  bef 
Wlieti  he  tni^s^mto  ahedge^iJdiolise  for  his  hint's. ^odigifli;; 
hk^tiiinkiiVg  faky^d-aless  tirteiArfhly  bent,  ia^d  Ke  MAtki  '^^liseii'^ 
tinsentelly  thinks'what  he  shall  hate  far  iupper,  '*  eggiand  a 
irasher,  a-nabbit  smothered  in  onions^  or  an  excellent*  vetil 
eattetr  What  a  blessing  it  is  to  goto  bed  Mithont  fear^bf 
indigestion  atid  the  hight-fliare!  .   \;\ 

Mr.  Hazlitt  delights  ih  an  ion,  because  it  is  a  place  'm 
iBi*i6h  he  can  **  hold  to  -the  uniTeirse  only  by  a  dish  of  sweetr 
breads.^  -Ill  iift  inn  atBridgewaterhe  sat  up  lialf  the  ni^ht 
i*>  re'ad  Paul  alid  Virginia,  and  in  Ae  same  place  b^^ot 
threngfa  two  voltimfes  of  Madame'  lyArbby's  Camilla.  ••*"It 
%as' <m  the  Xth.  of  April  1798,'*  that  he  sat  downed  a  voV 
Ittitfe^  of  the  New  !l9eise  at  th^e  inii  at  LlangoHen^  **  over  a 
bottle  of  sherry  and  aeeM  chicken.*'  Moreover  this  was  hi^ 
birth-day ;  and  it  Mras  very  natciral  and  very  fitting  on-46  glb- 
rious  an  anniversatjf ,  notohlythathe^hbuia  recotd  It,  and  its 
'^dleitimties,  for  tbe  behefitbf  tfre  public,  but  also  that- be 
should  be  ^v^ry  ^-  prcVud^  and  very  '*  glad" '^  he  iivafiked 
***aiorig  the  high  road.**  We  too  have  waSked-'tiri  the  yaiii^ 
roHd/buf  ^  it  was  niot'bn  dur  bitlfb-day,-  Tibir  Vm  flie  fofln^of 
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saw  itie  **'  beav«alj  tiaioa'^  irM(^  biedtod  Mn  ikziitt;iRM 
"  en  whioli'Were  Wrkltoy  iH  k$Mrt  bcge  te'h«pe  doiikl^  IfiakA 
thanii  tkese  ^ottr  worris»LidiSAlry»  6iiKivs>  LOtb^  Vik% 

.  Iq  seekif  works  <)f  art  Mr.  Haalitt  ^bes  noi  wish  td  b4 
alone;  bat  as  he  t^rsd;  am)  logiooUy  axpraues  briaftcdf 
**  VaUier  the  contrary  for  Jhe.  former  reason  reversed.'*  ,He 
bail  btms^F  do  the  ht^otft  iiidiflferently  yell ;  ht6.hks  Uonw^ 
straftgers  at  Oxford  t^ith  no  ti\ewi  eclat;  was.  'Vat.home  in 
flke  Sodleidii/Vabd  at  ^Blenheim  quite  saperseded.the  pow- 
jlered. "  Ciceroni^  (Clqerone) , who  shewed  the  pictures^  .  -^^ 
.  .  When  Mn  HazUit  is  not  on  a.  journey  he  passes  )m  CKeur 
^ngs  for  the  most  part  in  a  piaoa  of  public  ^esort^^wbiob  by 
an  ^ror  of  the  prass  or  the  peiii  is  termed  a  im^m  botecL 
Surely  attetbev  4i^iior  .naihdr  than  cofl^ee  is  tebded  iti' tbosSfc 
IrofMes^  whefc^in  persons  sit  relishing  over  ''  a  flass  of  httOMil<> 
inhale"  "with  a  pipe  in  their  mouths.'*  Mr.  Hazliilis'ii 
little  unseasonably  sarpriaed  that  b^  seldon^  hears '' the  warld 
before  tbd  flood  ot  the  iBtermedia.te  stjate  pf  souls/^  dlsposseid 
fey  thes'e  lovets  of  biarley  wine  and.  Vii;j;lnia,..ey^a\w^e9 
•*  pbnch*  is  briskly  circulating^  or.wbpn  pne  .of\the^.iBQi^ 
pairsiftiOilibus  frequenters  of  the  lap  '/  oalts  for  aiaiother  (^ 

Om  of  Mr.  tfaztilt's^JBssays  is  on  CritiQisHi^. npt:OQ,.Arii^ 
tblte  aud  Ijohgjbds,  but  on  us  and  our  brethren,  tp  a  note 
hd  gi^ejs  the  following  Anecdote  of  tW  ]M(!unthli  Review.      • 


^  A  ^.  RnS6  aftd  th«  iLet,  Dr.  Kf|^8  v^et^  for  many  ye^  tt^  / 
prtedpsi  Sttffiport.  MH»  Roie  (fharttehttif ditty fettveftl&y)  bmn 
tributed  the  MontMy  Gatak>gue.  There  is  sometimtfsa  Cttttafii 
tartness  and  the  woman's  tongue  in  iu  It  is  said  of  Gray's  £|egy 
^*  Thid  Ihde  po^ffly  how'ever  humble  its  pret^ndionsy  Is  not  witjiput 
e)egdfi(ie  ot  itretit.^  Th^  characters  of  prophet  and  critip  are  n^ 
i!^d  united.**    $^.122.  ':         ;.  .'  ;  j 

'  Tb4  tttot  of  this  essay  is  explanatory  of  his  own  feelfrijgs 
to^ie^s  revieVeVs  in  general ;  fot  whom  he  ^ppeanrs  to  eniei|- 
taitk  the'same  species  of  girateftll  remembrance  WUch  Wny  |i 
sbt^\^d  kMye,  with  an  itching  palm  ai!d  a  well  scored  t)^p]k^ 
Jl^foifesiBes  to  Ifotain  for  the  cart  and  tbe  pat  a^d  nihe  tails* ! .  :; 
The  ciironology  of  their  several  books  is  a  matter  of  no 
IMeinpttttaooe^MfarMfeimlaiicm  f<»^  is-c^cerhed, 

to  Ihos^  \^«tt^  titii:^  4r4  perpet«Mry  emi^yed  in  b<^k  iha^ 
iskg'.  Mr.  Haeltttv  we  betiere,  has  been  tdi  iris  itfe  engaged 
iM  In  fit^mitk  ptipfM^'Sfa^W^iiian  at  tbe.codcYi^j^  irfsi^ittltibii  over 
Siackfriars'  Bridge ;  and  in  writing  fot  aidiy  bookseller  w£b 
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iFoaldiiigr  him*  Anofe intbrms  qa^  tbttt  Ihe ibItoiriDg' pfts^ 
fuge.wtts  wclUen in  Janoary  18S1 :  and  wesappofife this  libte 
is  inteBded.  as  a  sidewind  jidini«sion^  that  tfa6  passage  wotft3 
Bot  have  been  written  at  all  if  Mr.  Hasiitt  bad  known-  any 
thing  alfont  tbe.niatler  on  wbich.be  wrote,  or  if  Mr.  O'Meara 
^faad.pabtished  before  him. .  But  so  it  is,  whenever  a  favotirite 
theory  is  permitted  to  outran  plain  fact,  « 

*^  Past  cnrfy  patf  hope.  It  is  chiefly  this  cause,  (together  with 
soQietfiiDg  of  constitutional  character)  which  has  enabled  die 
greatest  man  in  modern  history  to  bear  his  reverses  of  fortupe  with 
gay  magnanimityi  and  to  submit  to  the  loss  of  the  empire  of  the 
wnmM  with  as  little  discomposure  as  if  he  had  been  playing  a  gan^e 
aft  chess.  This  does  not  provte  ^  our  theory  that  he  did  not  use 
to  fly  into  violent  passions  with  Talleyrand  forplaguing  him  with 
Isad  news  when  things  went  wrong.  -He^was  mad  at  uncertain 
ferdxi^dings  of  disaster,  but  resigned  to  its-oonsMmmation.  A  man 
.may  dislike  impertinence,  yet  have  no  quarrel  with  necessftyl*' 
tf  155. 

It  is  probable  that  some  similar  after-discovery  has  made  it 
Aeoessary  to  pen  another  note  to  a  still  sublimer  passage,  which 
tiiereader,  when  he  has  arrived  at  his  climax  of  amazement, 
tsrdesired  to  consider  as  having  ''  nothing  to  do  with  any  real 
facts  or  feelings."  Mr.  Uazlitt  has  been  descanting  on  love, 
and  pointing/Out  some  peculiarities, of  his  own  amatory  taste, 
which  direct  his  advances  to  "  red  elbows,  hard  hands,  black 
stockings  and  mob  caps."  Among  such  he  would  lead  us 
to  suppose  (and  we  readily  give  him  all  the  credit  which  he 
elainis)  that  he  can  enumerate  not  a  few  bonnes  fortunes. 
But  to  which  of  his  birxom  *  moptwisters  the  psQnnige  b^w 
refers  he  has  the  singular  delicacy  to  conceal. 

**  The  image  of  some  fair  creature  is  .engraven  on  my  inmost 
soul ;  it  is  on  that  I  build  my  claim  to  her  regard,  and  expect  her 
to  see  into  my  heart,  as  I  see  her  fohn  always  before  me.  Whore- 
ever  she  treads,  pale  primroses,  like  her  faice,  vem4  hyacinths;  l{ke 
her  brow,  spring  up  beneath  her  feet,  and  music  hangs  oi;i  every 
bough :  but  all  is  cold,  barren,  and.  desolate  without  her.  ThuS  I 
fbel  and  thus  }  think*  But  have  1  ever  told  her  so  i  No.  Or  if 
I^d,  would  she.  understand  it?  No.  I  *  hunt  the  wind,  I  wor- 
ship a  statue,  I  cry  aloud, to  the  desert.*  To  see  beauty  is  not  to  be 
beantifol,  to  pine  in  love  is  not  to  be  loved  agfub."    P.  169. 

*^  Thought  has  in  .me  .cancelled  pleasurje;  and  this  dark  forehead, 
bent  upon  truths  is  the  rock  on  which  all  ajTection  ha^  split.    And 


,  t'  i*  «.i    .  •    .  •• «       » .  1    • 
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tkus  I  wiwletiiiy  life  in  one  long  sigh;  nor  ever  (till  too  lafe)  be- 
beld  a  gentle  face  tamed  gently  upon  mine !  •  %-•  '•  • ;  Butnp !  i^ot  too 
i^te,  if  that  face,  pure,.modeaty  downcast,  tender,  with  angel  sweet- 
ness, not  only  gladdens  the  prospect  of  the  future;  but  sheds  its 
radiance  on  the  pa8t,.smilinff  in  tears.  A  purple  light  hovers  round 
my  head.  The  air  of  love  is  in  the  room.  As  I  look  at  my  long- 
neglected  copy  of  the  Death  of  Clorinda,  golden  gleams  play  upon 
the  canvas,  as  they  used  when  I  painted  it.  The  flowers  of  Hope 
ainl  Joy  springing  up  in  my  mind,  recal  the  time  when  they  first 
bloomed  there.  The  years  that  are  fled  knock  at  the  door  anS 
enter.  I  am  in  the  Louvre  once  more.  The  sun  of  Aosterlitz 
has  not  set.  It  still  shinies  here — in  my  heart ;  and  he;  the  son  of 
glory,  is  not  dead,  nor  ever  shfiU,  to  me.  I  am  as  when  ray  life 
began*  The  rainbow  is  in  the  sky  again.  I  see  the  skirts  of  the 
departed  years.  All  that  I  have  thought  and  felt  has  not  been  in 
vam.  I  am  not  utterly  worthless,  unregarded;  nor  shall  I  die  and 
wither  of  pure  scorn.  Now  could  I  sit  on  the  tomb  of  Liberty, 
and  write  a  Hvitti  to  Love.  Oh  !  if  I  am  deceived,  let  me  be  de- 
ceived still.  Let  me  live  in  the  Elysium  of  those  sofl  looks ;  poison 
me  with  kisses,  kill  me  with  smiles ;  but  still  mock  me  with  thy 
love!"  P.  171. 

Mr.  Hazlitt  is  very  fond  of  rackets,  but  cannot  abide  tk 
chess  board.  The  only  thing  he  ever  piqued  himself  upon 
was  writing  /*  the*'  (xar  eioxinn)  -Essay  on  the  Principles  of 
Human  Action ;  we  are  quite  ashamed  of  our  ignorance  but 
we  .really  never  he^rd  of  tike  essay.  He  loves  cabbageplants 
and  p/eas,  and  the  sight  of  a  child's  kite  gives  him  a  twinge  at 
his  elbow.  When  he  was  a  boy  his  father  used  to  take  him  to 
the  Montpelier  Tea-gardens  at  Walworth. 

*•  Do  I  go  there  now  ?  No ;  the  place  is  deserted,  and  its  bor- 
ders and  its  beds  o'erturned.    Is  there,  then,  nothing  that  can 

*  Bring  back  the  hour 
Of'  glory  \^  the  grafs,  of  splendour  in  the  flower  ?* 
db  !  ye^,  I  unlock  the  Basket  of  memory,  and  draw  back  the  war- 
ders of  the  brain ;  ai\d  there  this  scene  of  my  infant  vvanderings 
still  lives'  unlfaded,  or  with  fresher  dyes.  A  new  sense  comes  upott 
me,  as  in  a  dream  ;  a  richer  perfume,  brighter  colours  start  out; 
my  eyes  dazzle  -,  my  heart  heaves  with  its  new  load  of  bliss,  and  I. 
am  a  child  again.  ,  My  sensations  are  all  glossy,  spruce,-  voluptuous,- 
and  fine:  they  wear  a  candied  coat,  and  are  in.  holiday  trim.  I  see 
the  beds  of  larkspur  with  purple  eyes ;  tkll  holyoaks,  rejd  apd  yeU 
low;  the  broad  sun-flowersj  caked  in  gold,  witli  bees  buzzing 
rnuod  them;  wildernesses  of  pinks,  and  hot-glowfng  plohies; 
poppief  run  to  seed ;  the  sugared  lily,  and  faint  migniohette,  ail 
ranged  in.ordery  and  as  thick  as  they  'can*gr<)W;  the  box-tree  boi:- 
ders;  the  gravel-walkSy  the  painted  alcove,  the  confectionary,  the 
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clotted  dread)  :^-i  think  I  see  them  now  witii  VffMi&tn^  Iwclks ;  or 
hftve  ihey  vBilfehed  while  I  haTe  been  wtiting  thit  description  of 
them  I  No  matter ;  they  will  retarh  agahi  when  I  least  think  of 
thert^'    P*«23- 

Mr.  Hazlitt  has  had  a  taste  of  barberries  in  his  mouth  for 
jforty  years ;  and  it  still  acts  upon  him  like  a  sixth  sense«  The 
smell  of  a  brick-k^ln  conveys  to  his  nose  (as  it  probably  does 
to  every  body  else's  nose)  ^Mbe  evidence  of  its  own  identity.'^ 
In  a  drizzling'  spring-shower  he  always  thinks  of  a  little  pub- 
lic house  near  Wcm  in  Shropshire,  where  he  onee  drank  a 
gias»  of  ale.  He  finds  his  grec^  iatelleetnal  superiority 
vastly  troiiblesome  in  sotsi^y.  One  p^son  inquires  point 
blank,  what  articles  he  h^s  written  in  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
View  ?  another,  in  Lis  very  hearing,  asks  *'  which  is  Mr.  Haz- 
litt T'  and  in  self  defence  he  is  x)ften  obliged  to  shew  fiattefring^ 
letters  from  foreign  correspondents,  and  to  plead  guilty  to  the 
weekly  witticisms  which  he  intersperses  among  the  m^ore  so- 
lemn blasphemies  of  theExaminer^  Mr.  Hazlitt  has  made 
a  discovery  in  classical  antiquity  which  is  wholly  new  to  as> 
He  is  speaking  of  the  difBculty  of  becoming  accurately  ac* 
quainted  with  the  charectei^s  of  our  near  relations;  and  he 
supports  bis  paradox  by  an  iilustratiob  given  with  a  most  ex^ 
c^tkedraicalpompesiiy.  *'  l%e  Penates,  the  household  Gods 
are  veiled.".  NoW  the  Penates  were  not  veiled.  Bvery  scbooK 
boy  could  tell  him  that  the  Lares  were  covered  with  a  ^do;g 
skin,  and  peAaps  could  add  the  reason  ;  evel*y  schm^-boy  als6 
Qould  distinguish,  (which  Mr.  Hazlitt  it  seems  cannot,)  be^ 
tween  the  liircs  and  the  Penates.  Havibg  dismissed  his  Us- 
lustration  we  will  give  a  specimen  of  his  argument  on  this 
point. 

**  Not  only  is  there  a  Wilfbl  and  habitual  blindness  in  near  kin* 
dred  to  each  other^s  defects,  but  an  incapacity  to  judge  fitom  .the 
Quantity  of  materials,  from  the  contradictoriness  of  the  evidence. 
The  chain  of  particnla(%  is  too  long  and  massy  for  us  to  lift  it  or  put 
rt  into  the  most  approved  ethical  scales.  The  concrete  result  does 
hot  answer  to  any  abstract  theory,  |o  any  logical  definition.  There 
is  black,  and  White,  and  grey,  square  and  round — there  are  too 
inany  anomatlies,  too  many  redeeming  points,  in  poor  human  na. 
ture,  such  as  it  actually  is,  for  us  to  arrive  at  a  smart,  summary  de- 
cision on  it."    P.  359, 

*•         '  •        • 

With  this  we  must  conclude,  for  we  can  scarcely  hope  to 
Exceed  it.  If  Mr.  Hazlitt  really  talks  at  table  such  matters 
as  he  here  writes  for  his  Table  Talk,  we  should  very  much 
like  to  dine  in  his  compat^y  (at  a  third  person's  bouse)  for 
once  in  our  lives.  ^ 
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Art.  VI.  A  Voyage  of  Discovery ,  into  the  South  Sea  and 
Behring*s  Straits,  for  the  Purpose  of  exploring  a  Norths 
East  Passage,  undertaken  in  the  Years  1815 — -ISlS,  at 
tkeExpence  of  his  Highness  the  Chancellor  of  the  Empire, 
Count  Romanzcff^  in  the  Ship  Rurick,  under  the  Com^ 
mand  of  the  Lieutenant  in  the  Russian  Imperial  Navy, 
Otto  Von  Kotzehue.  Illustrated  with  numerous  Plates 
and  Maps.  In  three  Vols.  8vo.  Price  21«  6s.  Long- 
man and  Co.    1821. 

The  expedition  of  whiob  Lieutenant  Von  Kotzeboe  was  ap<- 
pointed  commander,  was  Undertaken  at  the  sole  expence  of 
Count  Romanzoff.  The  Oounf  s  first  intention  was  to  des- 
patch two  shipa,  one  from  Russia,  which,  after  a  voyage 
through  the  South  Sea,  should  penetrate  Behring's  Straits ; 
the  other  fi-om  Am^ica,  to  exfilore  the  boundaries  of  Baf- 
fin's  B«y.  The  last  of  these  attempts  was  not  made,  and 
it  has  subsequently  been  rendered  unnecessary  by  Captaiil 
Parry's  voyage.  Lieutenant  Kotzeboe,  the  son  of  the  cele- 
biated  writer,  when  very  young,  had  sailed  with  Krusen-^ 
alertly  andy  ^as  a  youth,  had  attracted  the  attention  of  that 
veteran  mariner,  by  the  accuracy  of  his  astronoriiical  obser- 
viitioli»,  aiid  the  skiti  with  which  he  constructed  charts. 
After  other  services,'  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  please  Count 
Romanlsoff  on  his  fitst  introduction  to  him ;  and  the  ardout 
wUeh  he  displayed  for  discovery,  his  coolness  in  danger, 
sUid  bi&  conduct  dtiring  his  intercourse  with  the  savages  whom 
be  visited,  all  satisfy  us  fiiat  it  would  not  have  been  easy  for 
that  enlightened  nobleman  to  have  fixed  his  choice  on  an  of- 
ficer better  calculated  for  the  difficult  and  hazardous  duties 
on  which  he  embarked. 

The  Rurick,  a  vessel  of  180  tons  burdefi,  was  built  in 
Sweden.  The  astronoinical  and  physical  instruments  with 
which  she  was  provided,  were  framed  in  England,  by  Trough- 
ton,  Jones,  Tally,  Btirraud,  and  Hardy;  and  Lieutenant 
Kotaebae  bears  a  most  willing  testimony  to  their  excellence. 
Horsl)argh,  Arrowsmitti,  and  Durcy  supplied  an  extensive 
coHectioa  ef  maps.  The  English  Admiralty  presented  a  life- 
boat gratoiteusly,  which,  however,  was  subsequently  found 
too  large  for  the  Rurick  to  carry;  and  clothing,  spices, 
medicines,  surgical  instruments,  &;c.  were  procured  from 
Loudon.  Lai^e  quantities,  also,  of  Donkin's  preserved 
meat  were  purchased,  and  to  the  merits  of  this-most  invtJua- 
Ue  discovery  frequent  references  are  made  in  the  course  of 
the  voyage.    The  crew  consisted  of  the  commandBr,  Kot- 
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sebue,  Schischmareff,  a  lieutenant,  Dr.  Eschcbolz,  physician^ 
Messieurs  Yon  Cbamisso  and  Von  .Wormskiold,  nataralisU ; 
M.  Choris,  a  painter;  three  second  mates,  two  subaltern 
officers,  and  twenty  sailors.  The  Rurick  carried  two  masts, 
and  mounted  eight  guns,  and  thus  equipped  she  sailed  from 
Cronstadt,  on  July  30,  1815. 

Lieutenant  Kotzebiie  appears  to  have  been  much  pleased 
by  his  reception  in  England,  on  touching  at  Plymouth.  He 
had  bad  weather  in  getting  out  of  the  harbour,  and  was  not 
without  apprehension  of  shipwreck,  before  his  expedition 
could  be  fairly  said  to  have  commenced.  Cape  Horn  was 
doubled  without  much  difficulty ;  and  a  Russian  ship  an- 
chored for  the  first  time  in  Conq^ption  Bay.  Great  hospi- 
tality, was  shewn  to  the  visitors  by  the  authorities  of  Chili; 
but  the  Lieutenant's  gallantry  was  not  a  little  offended  by 
iindi'ng  the  young  ladies  seated  at  his  feet  in  a  ball-room ; 
and  bis  politeness  not  a  little  put  to  the  test  when  he  was 
offered  the  fashionable  beverage,  a  decoction  from  the  herb 
Paraguay.  Each  guest,  by  turns,  sucks  a  few  drops  from  the 
spout  of  a  silver  vessel  {  Kotzebue  suppressed  his  dislike  to 
this  unpleasant  custom^  but  could  not  suppress  his  pain  when 
be  found  his  lips  scalded.  He  had  neglected  to  observe  that 
the  heated  spout  is  grasped  only  by  the  teeth. 

On  an  island  towards  the  eastern  shore  of  Behring*s  Straits 
Lieutenant  Kotzebue  was  greeted  in  a  very  friendly  manner 
by  the  natives.  After  some  previous  salutations  and  pre- 
sents, the  commander  of  the  horde  invited  his  visitor  to  his 
tent.  There  a  greasy  piece  of  leather  was  spread  as  a  seat 
for  the  guest,  and  each  person  present,  approaching  in  turn, 
embraced  him,  rubbed  his  npse  hardly  against  the  stranger^s 
nose,  then  spit  upon  his  own  hands  and  wiped  them  several 
times  over  the  face  of  his  newly  acquired  friend.  A  Wooden 
trough,  of  whale  blubber,  :of  which  Lieutenant  Kotzebne 
wheedled  his  stomach  to  partake,  eonfirmed  tbe  favourable 
impressions  which  the  savages  had  conceived,  and  they 
parted  from  the  navigator  with  great  apparent  regret. 

On  approaching  St.  Lawrence's  inland  three  boats  came 
oui  to  meet  the  RuriiDk.  As  they  neared  the  vessel  the  crews 
commenced  a  mournful  ^ong,  and  a  chief  rising  tip  froni  the 
middle  boat,  held  out  a  small  black  dog,  llien,  gpeaking^  ai 
few  expressive  words,  he  drew  a  knife,  plunged  it  into  tite 
victim,  and  threw  its  body  into  the  sea.  '  Amity  being  thus 
formally  established,  a  few  of  them  ventured  on  board  the 
ship. 

In  longitude  IG^'^.M.  latitude  66^  14^  the  coast  took  a 
direction  very  much  to  the  east;  a  broad  inlet  shewed  itself; 
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llie  land  on  the  eai^t  soon  vanished,   and   high  mouutaiiii 
appeared  on  the  north.     Expectation  was  at  its  height.     It 
was  possible  that  this  might  be  the  long  sought  for  north-east 
passage.    A  carrent  entered  the  strait,  running  a  mile  and 
^  half  an  boar  to  the  north-east;    The  open  sea  lay  before 
Ihem,  bat  the  depth,  as  tbey  advanced,  decreased  till  it  was 
no  where  more  than  five  or  six  fathoms.    This  circamstanco 
diminished,  If  not  extingnished  ^  their  hopes,  and  Kotzefaue 
resoWed  to  explore  the  remainder  of  the  bay,  if  such  it  was, 
in  his  boat.     Having  landed,  they  encountered  sotne  Ame- 
ricans, who  treated  them  civilly,  and  invited  them  to  a  hut. 
The  wife  and  two  children  of  one  of  them  were  found  in  it* 
The  lady  took  a  fancy  to  Kotzebue*s  bright  buttons,  and 
secretly  endeavoured  to  twist  them  off.    Failing  in  this,  she 
sent  the  two  children,  who,  being  wholly  wrapped  in  fur, 
crawled  about  him  like  young  bears,  and  playfully  tried  to 
bite  them  off.    Kotzebne  bad  observed  a  second  opening  in 
his  circuit  of  the  bav,  and  took  much  trouble  to  make  his 
host  comprehend  that  he  wanted  to  know  how  far  this  branch 
extended.    Th^  American  seated  himself  on  the  ground,  ^nd 
rowed  eagerly  with  his  arms,  interrupting  this  business  nine 
times,  by  closing  his  eye»,  and  resting  his  head  on  his  hand. 
The  case  could  not  be  clearer ;  it  was  nine  days'  voj  age. 

The  mode  of  barter  among  these  Americaps  is  precisely 
the  same  as  that  which  Herodotus  describes  of  an  older 
people.  The  stranger  who  wants  to  sell  first  comes  and  places 
his  goods  upon  the  shore,  and  then  retires.  The  American 
next  comes,  examines  the  goods,  places  by  them  as  many 
skins  as  he  thinks  they  are  worth,  and  then  retires  in  his  turn 
also.  If  the  stranger  is  satisfied  he  takes  the  skins  and  leaves 
his  goods :  if  he  is  not,  he  lets  all  the  things  lie,  and  retires  a 
second  time,  in  the  hope  that  the  bwyer  will  make  an  addi- 
tional offer.  Their  method  of  feeding  is  distinguished  for  its 
simplicity.  A  seal,  just  killed,  is  placed  in  the  iliiidst  of  the 
party,  its  belly  is  cut  open,  and  each,  after  the  other,  puts 
his  head  in,,  and  sucks  out  the  blood.  When  their  thirst  is 
satisfied,  every  man  cuts  for  himself  a  gobbet  of  the  flesh, 
which  he  devours  without  much  attention  to  mastication. 

To  this  sound  Kotzebne  gave  his  own  name.  He  found 
in  it  an  admirable  anchorage,  and  to  use  his  own  words,  ''  I 
certainly  hope  that  this  sound  may  lead  to  important  disco- 
veries next  year,'  and  though  a  berth- east  passage  may  not, 
with  certainty,  be  depended  upon,  yet,  I  believe,  I  shall  be 
able  to  penetrate  much  farther  to  the  east."  The  few  days 
more  in  which  these*  seas  would  be  navigable  (it  was  already  the 
IStb  of  August)  forbade  blm  to  delay 'Ipngert  and  he>cro5se4 
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over  to  East  Cape,  on  the  Asiatic  coast*  In  bis  intercourse 
with  the  natives  here  be  was  forcil^Iy  struck  by  '^  ddstmctive 
peculiarity  which  he  had  before  remarked  betweeii  the 
northern  and  southern  savages.  In  the  south,  on^  of  the 
most  acpeptable  presents  is  a  looking  glass.  In  the  north^  on 
the  contrary,  directly  a  native  sees  the  reflectioi^  of  Iiis  owfi 
image,  he  shudderis  and  runs  away. 

The  dresses  among  the  Asiatic  inhabitants  of  Behring^'$ 
Straits  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Americans,  but  the  kitter 
are  mare  cleanly.  The  former,  the  Tschukutskoi,  were  in?- 
variably  cheerful  and  frjendly ;  they  brought  numerous  prcr 
sents ;  and  though  they  stole  somewhat  in  return  it  was  not 
with  the  sanction  of  the  chiefs.  A  criminal  who  wa:$  detected 
in  the  act  of  secreting  a  pair  of  scissars,  was  punished  in  ^ ' 
manner  which  Kotzebue  describes  to  be  as  pfiinfu)  as  it  is 
singular.  A  circle  is  drawn  on  the  ground,  about  six  feet  ii^ 
diameter,  and  upon  this  the  culprit  is  condeomed  to  run  for 
a  given  time,  in  a  short  trot,  always  in  the  same  direction* 
The  difficulty  of  keeping  from  falling  is  stated  to  be  very 
great.  The  hostiUty  of  the.  Tschnkutskoi  to  their  opposite 
neighbours  is  es^ceedingly  rancorous.  They,  recognised  by 
the  bones  worn  in  the  under  lip  the  portraits  of  some  Ame- 
ricans,  which  Mr*  Choris  had  taken ;  and  one  of  them  draw- 
ing his  knife  exclaimed,  "  If  I  meet  such  n  fellow  with  two 
bones  I  will  run  him  through." 

On  his  arrival  at  Oonalasbka,  Kotzebue  learnt  a  zoological 
fact  which  probably  has  not  been  so  gravely  stated  since  the 
days  of  the  veracious.  Sinbad,  namely,  that  whales  were 
sometimes  found  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  in  length,  an4 
that  the  people  engaged  at  the  opposite  ends  of  the  fish  must 
halloo  very  loud  to  be  able  to  understand  one  another. 

.  This  story,  however,  was  equalled  by  one  which  was  told 
our  voyager,  in  a  land  of  comparative  civilization.  .  The  go. 
vernor  of  Manilla,  '<  A  well-informed,  intelligent  man,  as* 
sured  him  that  horses  often  ran  away  into  the  mterior  of  the 
country.  There  a  bird  makes  its  nest  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  animal's  tail :  the  horse  grows  lean,  and  does  not  recover 
even  after  the  bird  has  flown  away  with  its  youn^," 

In  California,  the  governor  of  St.  Franei&co  entertained 
his  visitors  with  a  fight  between  a  bull  and  a  bea£*  The  lat- 
ter are  so  numerous,  that  dragoons  are  as  commonly  sent  on 
horseback  into  the  forests  to  catch  a  bear,  '^  as  we  would 
order  a  cook  to  bring  a  goose  from  the  pen."  Both  bull  aidd 
bear  are  wild,  and  each  is,  caught  by  a  noose.^  .Their  c<^- 
bat  was  remarkable,  and,  though  the  bnll  freqftently  tossed 
his  ant«^.nist»  the  bear,  strangid  to  say,  was  victor  in  the  end* 
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Tamaahms^ah*  the  king  of  the  Sandwich  .Islaods,  is  well 
known  to  the  readers  of  voyages.  His  dress,  when  KotSKe- 
btte  first  saw  him,  consisted  t4a  white  shirt,  blue  pantaloons,: 
a  red  waistcoat,  and  a  coloured  peckcloth.  jEIis  coiirtiersy 
for  the  most  part,  were  clothed  in  blach  frock  coats,  not  re- 
markable for  their  closeness  of  fit.  One  of  the  ministers  had 
the  waist  of  this  dre;$s  coat,  (which  was, his  sole  article  of  co- 
vering,) half  np  his  back.  It  had  been  buttoned  in  front  with 
great  difficulty,  s^nd  he  perspired  copiously  under  bh;  trouble- 
some magnificence :  yet  he  bore  it  as  patiently  as  a  uympli  of 
I75(f  submitted  to  tight  lacing.  The  sentinels  were  quite 
naked,  with  a  musquet  in  their  hand,  and  a  cartridge  box 
and  pair  of  pistols  tied  round  their  waist. 

The  favourite  queen,  Kahumanna,  was  sitting  in  her  own 
house,  between  two  other  ladies,  smoking  tobacco,  driving 
away  the  flies  with  a  fan,  combing  her  hair,  and  eating  wat^ 
melons.  Children  here  learn  to  smoke  before  they  can  walk. 
Kahumanna,  after  a  few  whifii),  s\\^allowed  part  of  the  smoke 
and  emitted  the  rest  through  her  nostrils.  She  then  banded 
the  pipe  to  her  visitor,  and,  not  a  little  astonished  at  bis  re- 
fusal, passed  it  to  her  neighbour,  who,  after  a  short  enjoy- 
ment, gave  it  to  the  third.  As  soon  as  the  first  pipe  was 
emptied,  a  second  was  filled^  and  the  former  transfer  reconoi* 
menced.  The  hair  is  cut  short,  excepting  for  two  inches 
over  the  forehead.  It  is  then  smeared  with  streaks  of  a  white 
sticky  substance,  and  combed  back  so.  as  to  rise  above  the 
dark  brown  countenance.  All  the  queens  were  very  corpu- 
lent, and  none  of  them  less  than  fifty  years  of  age. 
f  The  heir  apparent,  as  successor  to  the  throne,  has  already 

i  begun  to  exercise  the  rights  of  his  father.  These,  atpresent^ 

I  consist  in  fulfilling  the  most  important  taboos.     The  first  of 

these  is,  that  nobody  must  see  him  by  day.     The  unfortunate 
violator  of  this  strange  custom  expiates  his  transgression  by. 
death.     The  prince^  on  his  admission  to  these  privileges,  as- 
suipes  the  magnanimous  title  of  Lio-Lio,  or  Dog  of  all  Dogs. 
When  Kotzebue  had  his  audience,  he  found  the  Dog  of  all. 
Dogs,  tall,  fat,  and  naked,  lying  stretched  on  bis  stomach  on 
the  ground.     He  is  about  two  and  twenty,  and  is  likely  to . 
prove  a  very  unworthy  successor  to  his  sagacious  and  enter- 
prising father. 

Tamaahmaah  walked  with  Kotzebue  to  a  Morai,  and.  hav- 
ing embraced '  one  of  the  statues,  he  said,  **  These  are  our 
gods  wtiom  I  worship':  whether  I  do  right  or  wrong  I  do  not 
know ;  but  I  follow  my  faith,  which  cannot  be  wicked,  as  it 
commands  me  ni^ver  to  do  wrong."  He  had  akeady  feasted 
his  visitors  most  pl«[i4iftt%  on  arhog.     On  his  return  home 
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he  sate  down  to  table  himself,  fianana  leaves  were  used  as 
dishes.  The  repast  consisted  of  boiled  fish,  yams,  tare  roots^ 
and  a  roasted  bird,  a  little  larg;er  than  a  sparrow,  which  is 
very  rare,  and,  like  the  water  of  Choaspes^  is  food 

**  Of  none  but  kings  *.'' 

Instead  of  bread  he  eat  taro-dough,  which  when  diluted 
with  water  becomes  a  soft  pap.  It  stood  at  his  right  hand, 
in  a  gourd  shell,  and  whenever  he  ate  fish  or  flesh  he  dipped 
his  forefinger  in  the  dough,  and  dexterously  stufled  a  portion 
into  his  mouth.  He  perceived  that  the  Europeans  attentively 
observed  his  motions,  and  said  in  consequence,  ''  This  is  the 
custom  in  my  country,  and  I  will  not  depart  from  it."  An 
attendant  close  to  him  held  a  wooden  box  with  a  lid^  in  the 
form  of  a  snufi'  box,  which  was  opened  when  the  king  wished 
to  spit,  and  was  shut  closely  atlor  the  operation.  This  careful 
custody  of  the  royal  saliva  arises  from  a  belief  that  as  long  as 
they  possess  this  treasure,  their  enemies  cannot  aflect  him  by 
any  illness  produced  through  magic. 

From  the  island  of  Woahoo,  Kareimoku,  the  governor  un- 
der Tamaahmaah,  sent  out  an  Englishman  of  the  name  of  He- 
bottel;  (we  doubt  the  orthography  pf  this  name,)  as  pilot. 
The  governor  himself,  on  his  first  visit,  was  dressed  in  a  very 
tight  coat,  waistcoat,  and  breeches,  a  cocked  hat,  and  topped 
boots.  He  was  accompanied  by  bis  suite,  all  richly  capari- 
soned, but  they  were  obliged  to  abstain  from  eating,  because 
pork  was  unlawful  unless  previously  consecrated  id  a  Morai, 
and  all  the  other  dishes,  having  been  dressed  over  the  sfime 
fire,  were  taboo.  But  drink  of  any  kind  was  acceptable,  and 
**'  without  difficulty  they  swallowed  a  bottle  of  rum  at  one 
drauffht.^  A  few  days  afterwards  the  governor  returned  the 
banquet,  and  excused  his  own  absence  through  an  English, 
interpreter,  by  saying,  his  lady  was  so  very  tipsy  that  he  was 
unable  to  leave  her. 

In  latitude  9"*.  43'.  longitude  189°.  53'.  (the  Russians,  we 
suppose,  <;ount  all  round  the  globe,)  Lieut.  Kotzehuefell  iu 
with  an  extensive  coral  reef.  Two  straits  were  found  in  it, 
one  of  which  atforded  a  hazardous  passage  to  the  Rurick* 
Within  the  reef,  which  girt  it  like  a  wall,  was  a  huge  bay^  in 
which  a  perfectly  smooth  and  clear  water  was  studded  with 
Tinmerons  islands.  Their  base  is  coral/ and  they  are  entirely 
formed  by  the  labours  of  submarine  animals. 


^  We  know,  as  well  as  Jortin,  that  other  Persians  besides  the  king,  drauk  of 
tbevraterof  ChoaHpes;  although  perhaps  the- king  himself  might  drink  of  no 
other.  But  thp  passage^  aa  Milton  ipves  it,  sluts  our  purp!09e  b«st  witliottt  tlua 
refinement. 
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**  The  spot  on  whieh  I  stood  filled  me  with .  astonwhmentr  fmd 
I  adored  in  silent  admiration  the  omnipotence  of  God,  who  had 
giren  even  to  these  minute  animals  the.  power  to  ooostruct  such 
8  work.  My  thoughts  were  confounded  when  I  considered  the  im- 
mense series  of  years  that  must  elapse,  before  such  an  island  can 
rise  from  the  fathomless  abyss  of  the  oceaoi  and  become  visible 
on  the  surface.  At  a  future  period  they  will  assume  another 
shape ;  all  the  islands  will  join  and  form  a  circular  slip  of  earth, 
with  a  pond  or  lake  in  the  circle ;  and  this  form  will  again  change, 
88  these  animals  continue  building,  till  they  reach  the  sui^face,  and 
then  the  water  will  one  day  vanish,  and  only  one  great  island  be 
visible.     It  is  a  strange  feeling  to  walk  about  on  a  living  island, 

where  all  below  is  actively  at  work."    Vol.  II.  p.  S6. 

»  ^ 

An  intercourse  was  soon  established  with  the  natives ;  se- 
veral  Baydares  (or  boats  of  skin)  approached  the  Rurick,  and 
I        out  of  one  of  them,  four  men  leaped  into  the  water,  and  swam 
I         towards  the  European  vessel. 

**  One  of  them  led  the  way,  bearing  a  large  shell-horn  ;  the  others 
followed  with  cocoa-nuts  and  pandanus  fruit ;  and  those  who  had 
remained  behind,  awaited  in  silence  the  success  of  their  embassy, 
which  advanced  towards  us  with  much  confidence.  The  leader, 
with  the  born,  was  advantageously  distinguished  by  his  whole  ap-f 
pearance:  he  was  a  tall,  well-made  man,  of  thirty ;  his  black  hair, 
which  was  elegantly  bound  together  upon  his  heaa,  was  ornamented 
with  a  wreath  of  white  flowers,  in  the  form  of  a  crown.  In  his 
ear-holes,  which  were  remarkably  large,  he  wore  rolls  of  tortoise- 
shell,  ornamented  with  flowers ;  round  his  neck  hung  various  gay 
I  ornaments  :  he.  was  differently  tattooed,  and  much  more  than  the^ 
f  others,  which  gave  him  the  appearance  of  a  man  in  armour :  his 
face,  animated  by  a  pair  of  most  expressive  eyes,  was  adorned  with^ 
whiskers.  Astonishment,  fear,  and  curiosity,  alternated  in  his 
countenance ;  but,  overcoming  his  feelings,  he  advanced  towards 
me  with  a  majestic  step,  and  repeatedly  uttering  the  word  Aidatal 
presented  to  me  his  shelKhorn.''     Vol.  II.  p.  39. 

Rarick,  for  such  his  name  proved  to  he,  pointed  some- 
times to  the  sun,  and  sometimes  to  the  sky,  as  if  inqdiring 
from  which  the  strangers  had  descended.  His  a^tohisbmeht 
at  the  various  new  objects  presefited  to  him,  was  filways  ex- 
pressed by  a  loud  prolonged  O h!  his  companions,  who 

othjerwi>e  did  not  utter  a  sound,  repeated  it,  and  the  third 
echo  of  this  0—r—h !  was  returned  i'rom  the  surrounding:  ca- 
noes«  On  farther  acquaintance,  the  customary  pledge  of 
amity  was  required  by  Rarick,  in  an  exchange  of  nauves  with' 
the  Jhiuropean  Tamon  or  chief.  Kotzebue  assumed  the  namia 
of  Rarick;  Rarick  that  of  Tolabue,  whidi  we  hold  (o  be  very 
aceurate  pronunciation.    The  ship  was  called  JUlip  Oa  O&rgei , 
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he»U)  and  a»  they  Were  utoacquaioteck  with  wy  qtodiruped, 
excepting. the  rat,  wbich  tbey  called  Didirici,  a  dog,  which 
was  introduced  to  them,  and  at  which  theiy  were  e:^ceedingly 
frightened,  received  the  naaie  ef  ElUp  Didirwk  (Large  Rat,) 
In  time  they  were  snffieiently  reconciled-  to  his  appearance  to 
play  with  him,  bnt  if  in  his  play  he  once  began  4o  bark,  their 
iriendship  was  at  an  end ;  and  in  a  moment  they  were  alt 
secreted  in  the  shrouds.  Another  of  the  chiefs,  Lagedlack, 
was  much  interested  at  the  sight  of  writing:  Kotzebue 
wrote  his  name  down,  and  told  him  it  was  Lagediack.  \ 

-r  **  He  was  greatiy  frightened  to  see  himself  represented  by  such 
singular  figures,  and' seemed  to  fear  that  he  would  be  obliged,  by 
magic,  to  assume  such  a  shape;  the  others  laughed  heartily-  at4the 
comical  Lagediack  on  the  tables,  while  be  himself  stood  in  great 
uneasiness,  expecting  the  terrible  metamorphosis.  I  soon  relieved 
him  from  his  painful  situation  by  efiacing  his  name;  he  embraced 
me  full  of  gratitude,  and  begged  me  to  transfer  Langin  to  the 
table ;  'bat  the  latter,  who  h^d  looked  at  my  eonjuratioos  timidly 
at  a  cUstance,  on  hearing  this  proposal,  ran,  with  loud  criest,  to  the 
other  side  of  the  ship,  where  he  concealed  himself."  Vol,  II.  p.69. 

We  remember  a  Senior  Wrangler  in  our  time,  at  Gam- 
bridge,  who  wa^  not  entirely  free  from  similar  apprehen- 
sions. Not  long  before  he  went  into  the  Senate  House  to  be 
examined  for  his  degree,  he  dreamed  that  he  was  converted 
into  a  square  root,  and  felt  much  pain  from  his  inability  to 
extract  himself  from  the  mystic  syihbol,  which  overshadowed 
him  in  bis  sleep. 

The  s%ht  of  boiling  water  occasioned  incredible  astonish- 
ment. 

**  During  our  work  we  had  our  tea-things  brought  on  shore,  and 
then  went  to  Rarick's  hut,  where  the  kettle  was  already  on  the  fire, 
round  which  the  inhabitants  assembled,  looking  at  the  boiling  water, 
which  they  considered  to  be  alive.  Under  the  shade  of  a  palm- 
tree  the  napkin  wa^  spread  on  the  ground,  and  they  all  joined  in  the , 
loud  O — h!  at  this  new  wonder;  but  when  we  began  to  make 
the  tea,  there  was  no  end  of  their  talking  and  laughing,  and  thev 
attentively  observed  all  our  motions.  The  tea  was  ready^  and  their 
curiosity  was  witliout  bounds  when  tbey  saw  us  drink  it.  I  ofiered 
Barick  a  very  sweet  cup,  which  he  did  not  venture  to  take  to  his 
lips  till  after  a  great^  deal  of  persuasion.  Unfortunately,  the  tea 
was  very  hot ;  he  burned  his  mouth,  and  I  but  lust  saved  my  cup, 
which  he  was  going  to  throw  from  him.  The  fnght  roread  like  an ' 
electric  shock,  *and  they  were  all  prepared  to  run  oC  Rarick,  at 
length,  determined  to  taste  it ;  the  others  looked  at  him  with  much 
aatonishmeht,  and  when  he  feUnd  the  tea  agreeable,  they  all  wanted  • 
to  have  «>me,  and  expressed,  by  a  loud  smacUng,  that  they  lik^ 


cnrried  off  the  prise.''    ¥el.  11.  p.  72. 

Lalnigar^  a  thir4  chiefs  delighted  in  wine ;-  be  was  pleased 
to  feel  bow  it  ran  down  ipto  bis  stomach,  which  bq  fa^ld^  that 
it  might  iiot  mh  out. 

The  inbabittmta  of  these  islands,  to  which  KLotzefoae,  na«    - 
turally  enongb*  gave  the  name  of  RomanzoflTs  group,  (th« 
principal  being  called  Otdi^  by  tbe  natives,  and  the  whole 
nnmber  being  sixty^five.)  ^e  described  to  be  clean  in  their 

tersons,  ^d  ip  tbeir  domestic  arrangements.  Tbe  care  of  the 
nsband's  bead. is  eosunitted  to  the  wife:  and  tlie  fadies  are 
as  diligent  as  tbe  Portiigueze  in  their  researches.  Nay,  they 
proceed  either  in  their  revenge,  or  in  their  appetite,  to*tbe 
practice  of  which  monkeys  are  said  to  be  so  fond  :  and  which 
the  classical  reader  will  recollect,  was  so  much  in  vogue  with  - 
the.Budini  and  tbe  Adyrmachidse  *.  On  one  of  these  islands 
called  Aur,  Kotzebue  remarked  two  savages,  differently  tat? 
tooed  from  the  rest.  One  of  them  (Kadu,)  a  man  of  agreeable 
countenance,  about  thirty  years  of  age,  asked  permission  to 
remain  with  the  ship.  He  obtained  it,  and  gave,  at  intervals, 
the  following  account  of  himself. 

**  Kadu  was  bom  in  the  island  of  Ulle^  belonging  to  the  Caro- 
linas,  which  must  lie  at  least  1500  English  miles  to  the  west  from 
here,  and  is  known  only  by  name  on  the  chart,  because  Father 
Cantara,  in  ITSS,  was  sent  from  the  Ladrones,  as  missionary  to  the 
Carolina&  Kadu  left  Ulle  with  Edock,  and  two  other  savages,  in 
a  boat  contrived  for  sailing,  with  the  intention  of  fishing  at  a  dis- 
tant island ;  a  violent  storm  drove  tbese^  unfortunate  mea  quite  out 
of  their  course:  they  drifted  about  the  sea  for  eight  months,  find- 
ing, but  seldom,  fish  for  their  food,  and  at  last  landed,  in  the  most 
pitiable  situation,  on  the  island  of  Aur.  The  most  remarkable  part 
of  this  voyage  is,  that  it  was  accomplished  against  the  N.E.  mon- 
soon, and  must  be  particularly  interesting  to  those  who  have  been 
hitherto  of  opinion  that  the  population  of  tbe  South  Sea  Islands 
commenced  from  West  to  east.  According  to  Kadu's  account,  they 
had  their  siEul  spread  during  their  whole  voyage,  when  the  wind 
permitted,  and  they  plied  against  the  N.E.  monsoon,  thinking  they 
were  under  the  lee  of  their  island ;  this  may  account  for  their  at 
last  coming  to  Ajur.  They  kept  their  reckoning  by  tbe  moon, 
making  a  ^ot  in  a  cord,  destined  for  the  purpose,  at  every  new 
moon.  As  the  sea  produced  abuncjance  of  fish,  and  they  were  per* 
fectly  acquainted  with  the  art  of  fishing,  they  suffered  less  hunger  v 
than  thirst,  for  thou|^  they  dad  not  neglect  during  every  rain  to 
collect  a  small  stock,  they  were  often  totally  destitute  of  fresh 

'»— *■— — i*^! J      I  I  I  I     ■  ■    I  ^  ■  Ml        ..a    I  II    I  II   I    |ll         I      >  I  I 
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water.  Ka4t],  who  was  the  best  diver.  (Vequently  went  down  to 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  where  it  k  well  known  that  the  water  i^ 
liot  so  salt,  with  a  cocoa-nut,  with  only  a  small  opening ;  but  even, 
if  this  satisfied  the  want  of  the  moment,  it  probably  contributed  to 
weaken  them.  When  they  perceived  the  island  of  Aur,  the  sight 
of  land  did  not  rejoice  them,  because  every  feeling  had  died  within 
them.  Their  sails  had  long  been  destroyed,  their  canoe  the  sport 
ef  the .  winds  and  the  waves,  and  they  patiently  expected  death, 
when  the  inhabitants  of  Aur  sent  sevend  canoes  to  their  assistance^ 
and  carried  them  senseless  on  shore.  A  Tamon  was  present  at  the 
moment ;  the  iron  utensils  which  the  unfortunate  men  still  possessed 
dazzled  their. deliverers,  and  they  were  on  the  point  of  striking  the 
fatal  blow,  to  divide  their  spoil,  when  I'igedien,  the  Tamon  of  the 
island  of  Aur,  fortunately  came  in  time  to  save  their  liven.  When 
Kadu  aAerwards  offered  all  his  treasures  to  the  preserver  of  his* life, 
he  was  generous  enough  to  refuse  them ;  he  took  only  a  ^trifle,  and 
forbade  his  people,  on  pain  of  death,  to  do  any  harm  to  the  poor 
strangers.  Kadu,  with  his  companions,  went  to  Tigedien's  house, 
who  took  paternal  care  of  him,  and  conceived  a  particular  affection 
for  him,  on  account  o£  his  natural  understanding  and  kind  heart. 
According  to  his  reckoning,  it  must  be  about  three  or  four  years 
since  his  arrival  here.  Kadu  was  engaged  iathe  woods,  when' the 
Rurick  came  in  sight,  and  he  was  speedily  sent  for,  as  they^  ex- 
pected from  him,  who  bad  travelled  far^  and  was  generally  accounted 
a  very  sensible  man,  an  explanation  of  this  strange  phenomenon^. 
He  had  bflen  told  them  of  ships,  which,  though  they  had  visited 
G)le  during  his  absence,  he  had  heard  of ;  he  evien  knew  the  names 
of  tWo  men,  Lewis  and  Marmol,  who  had  come  from  the  great 
islatid  of  Britannia ;  and  he,.therefore,  by  the  description,  knew  pur 
ship.  Being  very  partial  to  the  whites,  he  urged  the  islanders  to 
go  on  board,  which  they,  at  first,  declined,  for,  according  to  tra- 
dition, the  white  men  devoured  the  black.  How  they  came  to  this 
opinion,  was  an  enigma  to  us,  for,  except  an  ancient  tradition,  that 
at  a  very  remote  period,  a  large  ship  had  sailed  past  Kawen,  they 
had  no  other  idea  of  European  ships,  but  such  as  had  been  com- 
municated to  them  by  Kadu.  His  pron^ise  to  barter  soxne  .iron  for 
them,  at  last  induced  them  to  come  on  board,  and  here  he  imme- 
diately remained  with  us«  as  the  reader  is  already  informed.  The 
precaution  with  which  we  had  him  watched  was  quite  superfluous; 
Jie  slept  quietly  durinj^  the  ni^ht,  and  awoke  with  tb^  first  d^wn  of 
morning,  cheerful  and  happy."     Vol.  II.  p.  122. 

His  disposition  was  generons,  and  he  distributed  all  h\$ 
possessions  among  his  friends,  before  he  embarked. 

^  /^  All  but  one  treasure,  a  necklace,  which  he  woretfor  a  lopg 
tin^e  among  us.  One  day,  smiling,  with  a  tqar  in.  his  eye,  he  ea^ 
trusted  us  with  the  secret  of  this  necklace :  he  fought  at  Tabual  (on 
island  in  the  group  Aur  of  the  Radack  cbaii})  in  the  ranks  of  his 
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friends  against  the  enemy,. who  came  fram  Meduro  and  Arno )  there 
he  gained  the  advantage  over  his  opponent,  and  was  about  to  pierce 
him,  as  he  lay  at  his  feet*  when  his  daughter  rushed  iforward  and 
seized,  his  arm ;  she  obtained  of  him  her  father's  life.  This  girl 
promised  him  her  love;  Kadu  privately  brought  her  considerable, 
presents  to  her  island ;  and  he  wore,  for  her  sake,  this  pledge  of 
love  which  she  had  given  him  on  the  field  of  battle."  Vol.  III., 
p.  104. 

From  Kadu,  as  might  be  expected,  much  local  knowledge 
was  obtained.  He  spoke  of  a  sacred  island,  called  Bigar, 
which  Kotzebue  in  vain  endeavoured  to  reach.  It  is  inha- 
l)ited,  according  to. traditional  report,  by  a  blind  god,  and  his 
two  sons,  who  have  taken  the  turtles  and  sea-fowl  under  their 
^special  protection.  To  deceive  the  god  himself,  the  savages, 
while  they  remain  on  the  island,  for  the  very  purpose  of 
patching  his  favorites,  call  each  other  by  the  names  of  his 
i|ons :  and  to  buy  over  these  sons  to  their  design,  they  perpe* 
tually  chaunt  hymns  in  their  praise.  It  is  believed  that  no 
man  can  be  devonred  by  a  shark  at  Bigar« 

Kotzebue  now  directed  his  course  once  more  to  Oona* 
lashka ;  but  on  the  13th  of  April,  1818,  in  lat.  W  SO^v 
long.  18P  8',  his  best  hopes  were  frustrated  by  a  frightful 
harricane.  It  began  at  midnight;  at  four  in  the  morning,  a 
wave  broke  oyer  the  Rurick,  which  threw  the  captain  sense- 
less on  the  deck,  split  the  bowsprit,  washed  ^  petty  officer 
into  the  sea,  who  saved  himself  by  catching  a  rope,  dashed 
the  steering  wheel  in  pieces,  and  broke  the  leg  of  one  of  the 
sailors.  Kadu  had  been  in  great  terror  during  the  storm. 
His  account  of  his  feelings  was,  that  he  expected  the  immense 
white  waye^  would  kill  the  poor  ship ;  otherwise  he  was  quite 
secure  in  the  officer's  cabin,  in  warm  clothes,  only  his  boots 
were  very  troublesome  to  him*  On  their  arrival  at  Oona^ 
lashka,  a  ludicrous  discovery  was  made  relative  to  Kadii's 
anticipations. 

**,  He  looked  at  the  large  ox6n  ivith  astonishment  and  fear ;  and 
liis  joy  was,  without  bounds,  that  the.  meat  which  we  ate  daily  on 
board  the  ship  was  the  flesh' of  these  aninials.  We  adced  him  why 
he  was  so  rejoiced,  and  he  timidly  confessed,  that  he  thought  we  ate 
itoen,  and  that  it  might  one  day  be  his  turn.  Soon  ader  our  depar- 
ture from  Radack,  he  had  been  present  when  a  barrel  of  salt  meat 
was  opened  ;  he  obserVed  a  piece  of  the  Hbs;  he  remembered  the 
warning  of  his  friends,  not  to  go  with  us,  because  we  ate  the 
blacks ;  from '  that  moment,  thie'  poor  fellow  regarded  himself  as 
ship  provision,  and  looked  forward,  with  horror,  to  the  moment 
when  we  should  be  in  want  of  food.''     Vol.  II.  p.  l66. 

At  St.  Lawrence's  island,  the  effects  of  the  blow  which 


Kot^ebue  had  rec^iv^d  io  the  storm,  tttoiflfeift'fefl  thei^elves 
in.  BO  daogeroas  a  form,  that  thd  phynH^iaq  'd^ctarisd  he  coald 
not  remain  in  ift  hig^fa  northerd  latitade  with  any  chai^ce  of 
file.  Loss  of  breath,  sptofils  in  th6  ehost/  faintidgs  and 
apitting  of  hlo^j  wfelre  prodnced  by  the  cold.  IPhe  preserva-  . 
tion  ofiiisdbip,  and  the  safety  of  b-is  companions,  in  her  diffi- 
cult voyage  homei  depended  upon  his  own,  and  he  was 
obliged  by  duty  to  renounce  all  farther  attempts  at  dis- 
covet^y*  The  momeiit  in  which  he  signed  the  paper,.  Signify- 
ing the  necessity  of  his  return,  is  stated  by  him  to  have  been 
the  most  painfql  in  his  tife.    . 

The  Ruridc  accordingly  sailed  back  to  Dwhyhee.  Here 
Tamaahmaah  again  entertahited  Lieutenant  Kot2ebue  libe- 
rally.; and  such  was  the  politeness  of  Kahumatina,  that  she' 
put  a  slice  of  watermelon  into  hfs  mouth  with  her  own 
hands ;  during  which  operation  the  royal  nails,  three  inches 
in  length,  incommoded  btrti  not  a  little,  l^he  king^  held  the' 
di^y  of  Kotzebue's  arrival  to  henefasttts:  and  at  flr^t  refused 
the  stranger's  application.  Astyages  himself  did  not  act 
with  soidider  wisdom  wheh  be  had  been  terrified  by  the 
visions  of  th«  nigbt< 

*<  As  I  had  no  time  to  lose,  immediately  after  tte  miea).  I  menl! 
tiotied  to  the  king  the  provisions  t  wished  to  take  in  -at  Woahoo* 
The  king  answered,  *  I  can  transact  no  business  of  any  kind  ^ith 
y Oil,  to-day,  because  my  soh  Lio-Ljo  has  had  this  ni^ht  an  oroi« 
trous  dream,  portending  misfortune.  The  dog  of  all  aogs,  in  his 
dream,  swallowed  the  Queen  Kahumanna,  and  spit  her  out  as  a 
most  frightful  monster,  which  immediately  began  to  ravage  the 
country.  I  must  therefore  suppose  that  you  are  to-day  the 
bringers  of  misfortune.'  I  assured  the  king  that  our  ship  con- 
cealed no  monster  of  the  kind,  wl^ch  the  dog  of  all  dogs  had  spit 
out,  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  could  not  have  a  more  sincere 
friend  than  myself;  and  after  mnchr  persuasion,  I  suceeeded  in 
being  dismissed  to-day."    Vol.  IL  p.  194. 

Provisions  were  laid  in  at  Woahob ;  where  Kada  was 
^tremely  frightened  bv  his  first  sight  of  a  man  on  horsd- 
back,  whom  he  took  tot  a  dreadfbl  monster.  Lieutenant 
Kotzeboe  was  not  less  surprised  pei)iaps  by  an  invitation  to 
enter  tbesanctuary  of  a  morai. 

*^  The  11th, of  October.  I  was  attracted  to-day,  by  the  sound 
of  a  muffled  drum,  to  the  morai*  As  it  was  not  tAoo-dayp  I  sup- 
posed that  the  people  engaged  in  it  were  priests.  The  ittmition 
with  which  I  looked  at  them  was  observed  ifiromi  the  moMi ;  two 
'  islanders  appeared,  and  saluted  ntie  with  Aroha  jeri  n^e!  ^udl, 
great  chief!)  and  proposed  to  me  to  enter,    I  was  astonished  that 
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this  permission  was  extended  to  me,  and  was  not  without  Bomb 
fear  that  the  priests  might,  take  it  into  their  heads  to  ofier  rae  to 
their  gods.  Separated  from  my  people*  who  >could  not  even 
learn  where  I  had  remained^  I  resolved  at  least  to  be  on  my  guard, 
and  was  conducted,  through  the  sacred  gcute.  As  this  raorai^  aa 
I  have  previously  saia,  was  built  up  in  haste,  ofker  the  destruction 
of  the  old  one,  it  could  not  give  me  a  right  i^ea  of  such  a  sanc- 
tuary. I  found  here  only  a  piece  of  land  fifty  fathoms  square, 
fenced  in  all  round  with  bamboo  canes ;  in  the  middle  of  the  place 
six  small  houses  standing  close  to  each  other,  formed  a  half  circle : 
each  of  these  chapels  was  surrounded  with  a  low  bamboo  fence, 
above  which  the  colossal  heads  of  the  gods  looked  ov6r  like  sen. 
tinefe.  The  necks  which  supported  their  enormous  heads  were 
decorated  with  hog's  flesh' ;  and  several  gods  had  only  the  withered 
skeleton  of  a  hog.  Though  the  smell  was  to  me  very  disagree, 
able,  and  the  sight,  of  the  idols  laughable,  I  did  not  let  the 
islanders  perceive  it,  that  I  might  not  offend  tjiem ;  but  I  was  th^ 
mtxe  astonished  when  tlie  priests  themselves  made  me  observe  the 
caricatures,  felt  their  noses  and  eyes,  tried  to  imitate,  in  various 
ways,  the  distorted  faces,  and  laughed  heartily  at  their  wit.  '  Near 
a  hut  stood  two  complete  statues,  whose  sexes  could  hjS  distin. 
guished,  clumsily  as  they  were  carved ;  between  them  a  pole  was 
fixed  in  the  ground,  the  point  of  which  had  been  hung  with  bana* 
nas..  The  woman,  turmog  her  face  to  the  ipan,  seized- with  her 
left  hand  the  fruit,  while  he  stretched  out  his  right  hand  towards 
it.  On  seeing  this,  every  one  must  think  of  Adam  and  Eve ;  and 
I  was  sorry  to  have  nobody  with  me  to  explain  this  allegory.  The 
priests  made  me  notice  that  both  statues,  which  had  their  mouths 
wide  open,  were  furnished  with  a  row  of  hnman  teeth.  One  of 
the  smiall  chapels  was  covered  round  about  with  mats ;  from  thisi 

Eroceeded  the  noise  of  the  muffled  drum,  sometimes  interrupiedi 
y  the  lamentablQ  cries  of  a  man ;  and  the  whole  made  so  im-. 
pleasant  an  impression  on  me,  that  I  was  glad  to  go  away.  On 
my  return,  I  found  in  front  of  a  house^  a  large  assemblage  of 
ladies,  who  had  placed  themselves  round  a  fire  on  which  a  dog 
was  roasting.  They  politely  invited  me  to  partake  of  the  feast^^ 
but  my  time  would  not  permit  me  to-daY.  The  female  sex,,  to 
whom  hogs'.flesh  is  forbidden,  eat  dogs  instead,  which  are,  for 
this  reason,  fed  only  with  fruits*  It  is  the  peculiar  feature  of 
these  dogs,  which  belong  to  the  species  of  our  ba4jzer,  that  they 
never  attach  themselves  to  man,  and  are  therefore  reckoned 
among  hogs.''    Vol.  II.  p.  201. 

Kadn,  when  he  again  toacfaed  at  Otdia,  could  not  resist 
the  grief  of  his  little  daughter,  whom  he  had  left  behind. 
The  child  ran  abont  in  the  woods  all  day  to  seek  him,  and 
pined  away  under  broken  slumbers  at  night.  He  deter- 
mined to  remain  behind.  Kotzebue  loaded  him  with  useful 
presents ;  and  having  benevolently  planted  the  island  with 
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varioaa  aei&ds,  and  tcArned.  domestic' animals  loose  npon  it;  ih 
order  to  protect  Kadu  from  tberapadty  of th€i islanders,  and 
.to  give  bim  ackJitional  seenrity  amid  his  vast  possessidiis*, 
be  instracted  bim  to  say,  that  the  great  Tariion  of  all  Ta- 
mons^  oF  the  land  of  Russia,  had  commanded  him  to  take 
<;are  of  the  plants  and  anitiiafs :  that  in  ten  months  a  large 
.ship  would  arrive  from  Russia,  and  would  infallibly  punish 
with  deUth  any  one  who  bad  injured  Kadu  or  the  plantations. 
To  give  additional  force  to  this  declaration,  the  Rurick,  at 
pjght-fatl,  discharged  two  guns,  and  threw  up  a  roqket. 
Once  before  only  had  these  means  been  tried,  and  the  im- 
pression was  most  powerful :  especially  as  KotzebuQ,  qn.tbe 
ibmer  occasion,  took  pains  to  confirm  the  belief. of  the 
islanders,  thai;  he  hajj  paid  a  visit  to  heaven:  and  on  the 
second  desired  them  to  observe  the  fire  with  which  he  would 
ppnish  disobedience.  ... 

J^itUe  of  ]  note:,  occurred  during  the  pemainder  of  the 
voyage.  Soon  afber  crossing  the  Hue  the  Rurick  was  ap- 
proached by  a  Malay -pirate  under  suspicious  circum^tiinces; 
hut  by  an  opportune  broadi&icle  succeeded  in  beating  her  o'ffl 
Lieutenant  Kotzefoue  cast  anchor  in  the  Newa,  opposite 
Cotitit  RomahzdfF's  palace,  btt  the  3d  of  August,  1818. 

The  Appendrk  to  thes6  volumes  coiitaius  much  curious 
matter^  Under  the  remarks  of  the  Naturalist  of  the  expe- 
ditiotr."  The  account  of  the  formation  of  the  coral  isfancls 
will  b^  read  with  singular  interest;  and  there  are  some  mis- 
cellaneous facts  which  demand  our  notice  before  we  part. 
jLhe^first  regards  the  l^ngu^ge  of  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

"  It  is  well  known  tliat'at'Otaheite,  oh  the  accession  of  a  new 
soverbigh,  or  other  similar  occasions,'  words  belonging  to  the 
general  lahgiiagbare  banished,  *ahd  ireplaced  by  new  ones/  Such 
arbitrary  changes  have,  in  later  times,'  caused  the  language  of  this 
island, '  wliich' was  formerly' but  little  different  from  that  of  Owhy- 
hee,  to'  depart  more  and  more  from  it,  so  that  the  natives  of  the 
two  islands  do  not  now  understand  each  other. 

^*  The  following  fact  in  the' history  of  OWHyhee,  which  we  owe 
to  a  credible  witness,  a' thinking  a1[id  well-informed  man i  M^ 
M^rih,  a  Spaniard  settled  thei)b,'  'an'd  ^hich  was  confirmed  jto  ixi 
by  '.Hie  natives,  unexpectedly  shoves  us  this  strange  custom  ^I'so  in 
the  Sandwich  islands,  and  that  in  the  mb6t  sin'gular  mariner. 

*^  About  the  yearlSOCH  Tamaahma^h,  on  occasion  of  the  birth 
of  a  sdd,  invented  quite  a  new  language^  aj[id  began  to  introduce 
it.  The  newly- invented  words  were  not  related  to,  any  roots  of  ■ 
the  current  language,  nor  derived  from  any  of  them ;  even  the 
particles,  which  8U))pIy  the  gramniatical  forms,  and  are  the  con. 
nectives  of  the  discourse,  were  transformed  in  a  similar  maimer. 
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It  n  said  that  some  powerful  chieft^  who  were  dkplMSed  at  this 
metanorphoBiSy  destroyed,  the  ehild.who  had  caused  it,  hj.poisoai. 
At  his  aeatb  the  enterprise  which,  had  .been  yndiprtakeD  at  bis 
birth  was  abolished.    The  old  language  was  i^ain  adopted^  ai^d 
the  new  one  focgotten,''    VoL  U.  p,  S9& 

T6e  following  observations  were  made  on  the  eastern  oP 
tattooing  in  the  newly  discovered  grout>  of  inlands.  The 
same  principle,  with  certain  modifications,  we  ^doobt  not' 
prevails  throQghout  the  South  Sea. ^i 

"  The  skilful,  elegant  tattooing  differs  according  to  the  sex ; 
In  each  it  is  uniform.  For  the  men  it  forms  over  the  shoulder  and 
breast  a  triangle  pointed  to  the  navel,  which  consists  of  several 
variously  combined  stripes :  similar  wdI.disposed  horizontal  stripes, 
occupy  the  back  and  the  stomach.  Witn  the  women  only  the 
arms  and  the  shoulders  are  tattooed.  Besides  this  regular  de« 
signing,  which  is  only  executed  when  they  grow  up,  and  is  want- 
ing in  very  few,  they  have  all,  when  children,  groups  of  designs 
or  stripes  tattooed  over  their  hips  and  arms,  but  more  seldom  in- 
the  face.  Among  these  drawings  we  sometimes  observed  the* 
figure  of  the  Roman  cross.  The  place  tattooed  is  very  dark,' 
dntwn  sharply  and  raised  above  the  skin."    Vol.  IIL  p.  161  • 

*^  The  operation  of  tattooing  is  associated  in  Radack  with  re-p^ 
ligious  ideas,  and  cannot  be*  undertaken  without  certain  divine) 
tokens.  The  persons  who  desire  to  i>e  tattooed  pass  the  night  in 
a  house,  on  wnich  the  chief,  who  is  to  perform  the  operation,  in-: 
vokes  the  god ;  an  audible  tone,  or  whistle,  is  said  to  give  his  con-, 
sent.  If  the  token  does  not  appear,  the  operation  is  not  performed. 
Hence  some  persons  never  undergo  it.  If  they  were  to  trans- 
g^rass  in  this  respect,  the  sea  would  inundate  the  island,  and  all  the 
land  be  des^oyed.  The  sea  alone  threatens  these  islands,  and 
religious  faith  of^en  suspends  this  rod  over  man.  Against  this, 
Iioweyer,  conjurations  prevail.  Kadu  saw  the  sea  rising  at  Ra- 
dack, as  tat  as  the  feet  of  the  cocoa'trees,  but  it  was  eonjured  in 
time,  and  retired  within  its  own  limits.  He  named  to  us  two  men 
and  one  woman,  at  Radack,  who  understood  this  conjuratipn.*? 
Vol.  IIL  p.  167. 

As  far  as  the  north-east  passage  is  concerned.  Lieutenant 
Kotzobue  has  added  nothing  to  our  former  stock,  even  of 
opiuectnre ;  and  no  great  advantage  we  imagine  can  result 
(irom  his  ppncipal  feat,  the  discovery  of  the  RomanzofT 
ialatids.  jih^i  he  did  not  do  more  was  owing  to  circum- 
stances over  which  he  had  no  controoi ;  and  it  is  no  slight 
praise  to  add,  that  every  thing  which  he  had  jt  ih  his  power 
to  do  was  dohe^n^ell,  and  to  the  utmost. 

a 
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JkKt4  VIL  t  lifOu,  a  Poem.  Fart,  the  First.  .  SniaU.  8va;< 
164  pp.  Price  7i».    Ifongmaa  &€o;  1822.     >  < 

It  is  very  delightfQl  to  us  to  bestow  anmiited  cammetldatibn; ' 
and  the  daintyv  littje  Yoiume. before  us  affords  a  fi^ro^casioa 
foF'the  indalgenqe  of  this  our  hamane  piropeikiity.     Of  itft^ 
secondary  claims  to  adniiration*--*tbe  sentimeuts-rtfaie  ioia- 
gery— the  diction,  and  all   ^  .      .        , 

^' The  remoter  cbairnis . -  .» 

By  thought  supplied,  or  any  iaterest 
Unborrowed  from  the  eye^V 

we  must  speak  anon.  Oiir  first  and  mostobvions  office' 
lis,  to  commemorate  those  eicternal  attractions  which  so  emi-  ^ 
nently. quail fy  "  Italy,  a  Poem/*  for  holding  a  distinguished  ' 
station,  in  the  graceful  regions  of  fashionable  salons  and  1 
boudoirs ;  and  for  representing  and.keeping,  alive  the  interest ' 
and  remembrance  of  its  author,  in  the  more  congenial  air  ^ 
of  those  well-dressed  circles  which. he  has  deseried  for. 
''  ague-fits''  (so  he  tells  us,  page  44}  on  Ae  snmmit  of  Mount  ^ 
Ceni's.  >  We  nev<€ir,  indeed,  met  with « a  book  more  highly 
creditable  ta  its  printers,  whose  names  we  withhold^  only^( 
because  we  feel,  that,  when  we  are  recording  the  various? 
merits  of  the  production^  it'  migbt  seem  an  invidious: and ^ 
groiibdiess  distinction,  to  g^ve  celebrity  to  the  typogra-*' 
phers,  who  have  however,  elegantly  studded  thef  pages  witb* 
words ;  unable  as  we  are  to  rescue  from  oblivion  the  equally 
important  contributors  to  our  pleasure,  by  whom  the  pages^ 
themselves  were  woven, — tp  whose  skill  we  owe  the  lustrous 
whiteness  of  the  margin^  or  the  well-chosen  tint, 

( **  Sic  etenim  comptum  mittere  oportet  opus  f) 

tb^  couleur  de  rose  which  dazzles  on  the  coyer.     .    , 

'/The  author  himself  too-^whose  share  in  the-  performances 
mnst  not  be  wholly  kept  out  of  view :  the  coy,  retiring 
author,  has  denied  us  the  gratification,  of  knowing  to  whonv 
we  are  indebted,  for  having  so  successfully  set  the  printer  and 
the  paper-stainer  to  work  for  our  delight.  That  he  is  not'i^ 
juvenile  Tourist  may  be  inferi^d  from  an  interesting  passage/ 
in  the  chapter  inscribed  '*  Argua,"  beginning  with  the  fol-' 

lowing  Words ;  • 

■  *  .    *        .       *    .  •         •■ . 

I  **  Ttffelve  years  c^o' 

When  I  descended  the  impetuous  Rhone,**— ^ 

... 

and,  judging  from  various  peculiarities  which  cfaamotertae 
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liif  fes^^r  ojMn  faTi  as  they  dave  any  ohAruQter  at  liUc  w# 
jbicawdfy  sa^pect  that  .^e.  m  described  by  a  pas.t. 

Mge  waM4i  W9  rqineaLber  to  have  read  in  the)  works  of  that 
Qobli^  wtite^y.  whQ$e  poetical  talenjts^.as  we  are  informed  in 
a.note,  ''  cammand  -as  ^nuoh  the  adiniratioji  of  otb^r  €oun« 
tcies.ns.  of  kb.  own/' . 

^;1lirt  'I  jBioi  hui  a  tiametess  sort  of  persoi^i    ' 

A  to<>kei)a  Dandy,  lately  on  my  travels  V 

•  ^        •  >  .  .  ■  -  .       •..'■,.■  ,  •    • 

To  be  as. touch  admiredin  ,other  countries  as  in  ones  own^ 
appears  to,  as.  to  be  a  somewhj^t.  questionable  object  of  am- 
otion for  lEUiy  writer.  But  if  our  aj(ithor  have  set,  hi's  he^ir^ 
on  obtaining  such  commendation  as  Be  has  dispensed  to  his 
noble  coantryipan»  we  must  seriously  advise  him  to  beware 
of  diluting  the  animated  '  verses -which,  he.  meets  with  in 
foreign  parts^-^into  such  insipid  prose,  as  the  following  lines, 
in  his  address  to  It^y  ;       - 

**  Thine  was  a  dangerous  gift,  the  gift  of  Bieauty, 
Would  thou  hadst  lesi,  or  wert  as  once  thou  wast. , 
Inspiring  awe  in  those  who  now  enslave  thee !"  P«  69. 

-•^.a  very  ittoffensive  theft*  it  must  be  acknowledged^  from, 
the  splendid  sonnet  of  filicaja/.'  All'  Italia/'-^  • 

**  Italia!  luKa!  O  tu,  cui  feo  la  sorte 
Done  iafelice  di  bellezza    •  ♦  ♦  •  ♦ 

]>eh,  fossi  tu  men  ^ella,  o  nhnen  pid 'forte! 
.  Onde  assai  pid.ti  payentasse,  o  assai 
T'  amasse  men^'chi  del  tuo  bello  ai  rai ' 
Par  che  fi  stnigga,  e  pur  ti  sfida  a  morte." 

9rom  poetry,  however,  we  mast  return  to: oar  authofp 
whose  work  consists  of  a^sieries  of  chapters,  or  sections,  of 
neartf.eqaaLmerit,  descriptive,  or  (as ih'e  La wyer$  say)  ''in- 
teaded  so  to  be,''  of  the  rarious  places  through  which  he 
passed,  on.hi&.way  from  G^eva  to  Florence.  The  first 
paragraph  in  the  book,  is,  p^haps,  as  fair  a  specimen  of  the 
alyle  of  th^>whole,  aa  could  bie. selected. 

**  Day  gliimnerM,  arid  to  Italy  I  went;        ' 
7]hy  Mtes,  Geneva,  swinging  heavily. 
Thy  giitbs'so  slow  to  open,  swift  to  shut ; 
As  on  that  Sabbath-eve  to  young  Bdusaeau,  ' 

When  in  his  anguish --but' a. step  too  htfi-^ 
He  sate  hi(n  down  at|d  ^wept — wept  'tilL  the  morning ; 
Then  rose  to.ga-r-a  wanderer  thro*;  the  world.'* 


■i  I. »'»     I  » ■ 
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'  Eqaal,  however,  in  poetical  merit,  as  tire  fore^ing^  lines 
are  to  anv  in  the  voinme^  they  are,  in  point  of  versificafion, 
very  maoh  saperior  to  many  others ;  and,  on  liie  whole,  tii^ 
best  mode  of  giving  oot  readers  an  adequate  impression  iX 
the  character  of  the  woiIl,  may  be  to  devote  a.  page  of  our 
paper  to  transcribing  one  of  the  chapters.  W'e  honesfly  con- 
fess to  them,  that*  in  ttaking  a  selection  for  ^ihiB  purpose, 
we  have  not '  Undertaken  to  solve  the  very  ardnouA  problem, 
of  ascertaining  which  chapter  contains  a  minimnm  of  silliness 
and  affectation ;  bat,  as  th^  safe^  and 'most  impartial  nde  we 
could  adopt,  we  have  i^elected  one  of  moderate  length.  It  is 
entitled  '*  Bergamo/'  atid  such  as  it  is,  our  readers  shall 
have  it  entire. 

<<  the  song  was  one  that  I  had  heard  before,' 
Bat  where  I  knew  not.  .  It  inclined  to  sadness; 
And,  turning  round  from  the  delitsipus  fare  .     « 

My  landlord's  little  daughter  Jessica, 
Had  from  her  apron  just  rolled  out  before  me, 
Figs  and  rock-melons^ai  the  door  I  saw 
Two  boys  of  lively  aspect.    Peasant-like 
They  were,  and  poorly  tikd,  but  not  unskilled ; 
With  their  small  voices  'and  an  old  guitar 
Winning  their  naasy  progress  tp  my  heart       . 
In  that,  the  onlv  uniTeisal  language*  . 
But  soon  theytihanged  the  measure,  entering  on 
A  pleasant  dialogue  of  sn^eet  and  sour, 
A  war  of  words,  and  waged  with  looks  and  gestures^ 
Between  Trappanti  ,and  his  ancient  dame, 
Mona  Lucilia.    To  and  fro  it  went ; 
While  many  a  titter  on- the  stairs  was  heard. 
And  Jessica's  among  them. 

*'  When  'twas  donc^ 
Their  dark  eyes  flashed  lio  longer,  yet  wer^  speaking      *    * 
,  More  than  enough  to  serve  them.    Far  orn^tJEn: ' 
'  Few  let  them  pass  unnoticed ;  arid  there  was  n6t 
A  mother  round  about  for  many  a  league 
But  could  repeat,  then:  story.    Twins  they  were. 
And  orphans,  as  I  l^nt,  cast^on  the  world ;       .    .,^  ,.^ 
Their  parents  lost  in  the  old  ferry-boat 
That,  three  years  since,  last  Martinmas,  went  downt 
CjK^ing  the  rough  Benacus. 

**  May  they  live 
namelefls  and  hiyppy — rich  they  cannot  be. 
Like  him  who  in  the  days  of  Minstrelsy) 
Came  in  a  beggar's  weeds  to^  Petrarch's  door^ 
Crying  without,  *  Give  vn^  a  by  to  sing  l^  , 


ktki  soon  in  silk  (such  tlieo  the  power  of  song) 
Returned  to  tbank  him ;  or  like  hiin»  way-worn 
And  lost,  who,  by  the  foaming  Adigi 
Descending  firom  the  l^rol,  as  Night  fell. 
Knocked  at  a  City-gate  near  the  hiU-foot, 
The  gate  that  bore  so  lone,  sculptm'ed  in  stone^ 
An  eagle  on  a  ladder,  and^at  once    •  . 

Found  welcome-T-nightly  in  the  bannered  hall  

Tuning  his  hvp  to  ^es  of  cbiyalry  , 

Before  the  great  Mastino,  and  his  guests, 
TlieYl\ree>and*tiifenQr»  by  some  ad? erse  fortune. 
By  war,  or  (reason;  or  domestic  malice, 
Bieft  of  their  kingly  crowns,  reft  of  their  all, 
And  living  on  his  bounty. 

*<  Biit  who  now 
Enters  the  chamber,'  flourishing  a  ^crdll 
In  his  right  hand,  his  left  at  every  step 
Brushing  the  floor  with  what  was  once  a  hat 
Ofceremoi\y.     Gliding  on,  h^  comes ;  ' 

Slip-shod^  ungartered ;  his  Jpng  suit  of  Mack. 
Dingy  and  thread-bare,  though  renewed  in  patches 
Till  it  has  almost  ceas^  to  be  the  old  one*  ( 

•  •      • 

<  I  am  a  Poet,  Sigti0r;— *giye  me  leave    .    , 

To  Wd  y9U  weli^ome.   Though  you  shrink  ftom  notice. 

The  sple^4<i!ur  of  your  name  has  gone  before  you. 

And  Italy  from  sea  to  sea  rejoices, 

A41  well  mdeed  she  may !    But  I  transgress, 

i  too  have  have  known  the  weight  of  Praise,  iahd  ought 

To  spare  another.*  '     ^  ^ 

,       '*  Saying  so»,  he  teid  "  '    ' 
His  sonnet,  an  impromptu,  on  my  table, 
(If  his,  dien  Petrarch  must  have  stolen  h  from  him) 
And  bowed  and  left  me ;  in  his  hollow  hand 
Receiving  my  small  tribute,  a  zecdiioo. 
Unconsciously,  as  doctors  do  their  fees, 
My  om^t,  aod  a  flagon  Qf  hill-wi9^». 
*  The  very  best  in  Bergamo !'  had  long 
Fled  from  all  eyes;  or  like  the  young  Gil  Bias 
De  Santillane,  I  had  perhaps  been  seen 
Barteriug  my  bread  and  salt  for  empty  praise/' 

If  these  decasyllabic  overflowings  of  mere  egotism  and 
childishness,  have  satisfied  our  readers,  we  counsel  them  to 
bay  the  work — for  it  is  all  woven  in  the  same  woof;  and  we 
really  cannat  afibrd  to  give  them  any  more  extraet^.    The 
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insipidity  stnd*  fltitnei^s  of  the  performance  are-infficienUy 
wearisome' qnalkies';'  biat  it  possesses  others,  whibh,  to  our 
taste,  are  far  more  repulsive.  It  is  written  throaghoat  in  a 
drawling,  smirlLing  tone  of  pretty  sentimentality^  and  pnny 
connoissenrshipl  We  have,  in  one  page,  a. commemoration 
of  one  FilippoMori,  from  whom  the  author  professes  to  have 
received 

'*  One  of  those  courtelsies  «o  sweet  lo'rare  f**  ' 

which»  after  all  this  and  a  great  deal  more^^fo  namby- 
bamby !)  turns  ontto  have  beena  present  of  li  bunch  of  grapes! 
In  the  next;  we  are  told  of /*  feasts  painted  by  Caffliari*'-<>or 
(as  tbe  unversed  in  dilettante  lore  are  betae^ently  apprised 
in  a  note)  the  Painter  *'  commonly  called  Paul  Veronese  ;** 
which  same  feasts*  the  Poet  says,  resemble  a  scene  on  the 

lake  of  Cbmo, 

■  .  •         '    ■       ' 

'^  Where  the  World  danceti 
Under  tbe  starry  sky,  while  /  looked  on. 
Listening  to  Montii  quaffing  gramolata^ — " 

an  extraordinary. effect  to  heve  been  Reduced  by  so  thin  a 
potation :  **  gramolata'*  being^,  as  is  (injudiciously  we  think) 
confessed  in  a  note,  nothing  more  than  ''a  sherbet  half- 
frozen;**  To  talk,  however,  of  "gramo!ata,*tand""lHcciole,* 
and  **  tre-quattro-cinque'*  isfoo  delightful  a  privilege  of  the 
travelled  man  of  taste;  to  be  omitted  by  this  writer;  wh^lrever 
he  can^find,  ot  make  an  opportunity :  one  great  object  of  his 
book  being,  ais  it  appeiirs>  to  p^i'suade  the  world;  tfayat,  like 
Sir  Andrew  Agne«cheek,  ^^  he  plays  o'  the  vioi-de^gambo, 
and  speaks  three  or  four  languages*  word  for  word  without 
book,  and  hath  a^U  the  good  gifts  6f  nature^*'.       .. 

The.  poem  before  us  i^  anonymous-,  i|ft  we  b^odre  stated ; 
it  requires  however  no  extraordinary^'  disuriniination  to 
divine  th^  author;  and  it  is  because  his  name  is  as  plainly 
delineated  in  the  .peculiar  kind  of  nonsense  with  which  these 
foolish  verses  abound,  as  if  it  had  been  {tinted  in  the  title 
page,  that  we  have  noticed  them.  Had  tbe  poem  been  tbe 
first  appearance  of  its  author  upon  the  stage,  wesBonld  have 
spared  ourselves  the  trouble  of  expressing  our  opinion  of  it. 
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Aht.  VlII^  jln  Apology  for:ih^  Pastoral  Syitem  of  tf4 
Clergy:  A  Sermon,  preached  at  the  Visitation  of  the 
'  Venerable  the  Archdeacon  of  Huntingdon,  May  6,  1822, 

.  and  Published  by  his  Command.  By  J.  if.  Brooke 
Mountain,  A.M.  Rector  of  Putlenham,  Vicar  of  Hemel 
Hempstiead,  HertSy  and  Prebendary  of  Lincoln.    8vo. 

^    28  pp.    RivjDgtoDs.    1822. 

Ir  i»  seldom  that  a  single  dtscovrse,  bettfromwhomioronwhttt 
oecasio&itBa&y/excitesmucbpnblicatteDtioD;  indeed  it  is  ne- 
cessarily a  rare  case,  to  fiad  soch  publications  possessing  intrin- 
sically aoy  fair  claim  to  general  notice.  A  printed  sermon  has 
bsoaily  been  written  for  some  particular  occasion,  or  to 
meet  the  cireumstances  of  some  ^particular  body  of  hearers; 
and  if  Ihe^subject  treated,  be.  nevertheless  one  of  extensive 
importance,-  the  prescribed  limits- within  which  the  preacher 
is  compelled  to  compress  his  views  of  it,.,  seldom  allow'  him 
an  opportunity- of  ^oing  <more  than  merely  pointing  out  a 
few  of  its  principal  bearings.  In  the  selection  and  managns- 
ment  of  these, , much  talent  and  knowledge  mayvundonbtedly 
be  displayed ;  but  it  is  an  exercise  of  ability,  the  efforts  of 
which  are  entirely  unseen  by  the  ordinary  reader,  and  which 
Is  not  always  properly  appreciated  even  by  more  competent 
judges.  It  is,  however,  chiefly  in  this  point  of  view,  that 
the  interest  of  a  single  discourse,  considered,  at  least,  as  a 
literary  composition,  is  to  be  regarded ;  as  dissertations  tbey 
.are  oommonly  very  incomplete ;  and  the  circumstanceis  un- 
•der  which  they  are  composed,  and  for  which  they  are  in- 
jtended,  rarely  ;ai96prd  rop^.for  the  exhibition  of  wh^t  is 
.technicaUy  oidled  learoiog- 

Bot  aithoagb,  for  tb^  reason3»  we  do.ubt  whether; it 
would  be  ^easy  to  compile  a  very  full  and  complete  body  of 
di'vittity  from -the  great  variety  of  single  sermons,  which  are 
continually  issuing  from  the  press;  yet  such ^ a : compilation 
would,  in  one  respect,  possess  a  very  striking  interest:  it 
would  shew  more  strongly,  perhaps,  than  any  other  fact 
whatever,,  the  extraordinary  quantity  of  tsdeut  and  informa* 
tion  wliich  is  diffused  among  the  Parochial  Clergy  of 
England.. 

This  is  a  remark  which  we  have  very  Arequently  been  in- 
duced to. make  while  reading  occasional  sermons;  but  wo 
Jiardly  remember  any  occasion,  on  which  it  was  more  forcibly 
jsyggested  to  our  minds,  than  while  reading  >tbe  sermon  bo- 
i'ore  us>     Without  any  affected  disjilay  of  learning  or  el.o- 
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gance,  it  is  obviously  the  prdductioD  of  a  most  accomplished 
inHid ;  tm4v  it  is  troly  gcfrtifyiiuf  to  'obaerye^  at  the  same 
iiiBOy  how  easily  the  pursuits  of  the  schoW  and  the  refiiie- 
meat  of  the  gentlemaq,  may  be  made  compatible  with  4hre 
learning  of  the  divine,  and  mih  the  piety  of  the  Christian*^ 
^l  Mr«  Moontaia's  text  is  tal^eo  from  Gea.  xxxiii.  13.  Mjf  Lard 
^  kf^Qweth  that  tjie  children  are  tender^  and  the  flocks  andh^de 
with  young  are  with  me ;  and  if  men  should  over-drive  them 
one  aayt  all  the  flock  will  die.  The  title  of  the  Sermon  is 
ei^pressed,  **  An  Apology  for  the  PasKval  System  of  thip 
Clergy ;"  ^r»  as  it  is  stated  in  another  fdace,  **  An  Ap<dQgy 
for  that  system  of  edification  which  the  Cbnstitation  ana 
Services  of  ottr  Church  mark  ont,  and  which'  the  prudence  of . 
the  Clergy  has  generally  adopted :  a  system,  if  I  mistake 
pot,  of  gentle/gradual,  and  regular  infiitruction,  as  income* 
patible  with  inconsiderate  vdiemence  and.incautioos  ba^te^ 
95  it  is  certainly  unattainable  without  fervent  ze^al,  and  nur 
jremitting  industry.!' 

«.  The  preacher  then  proceeds  to  shew^  how  nfitujrally  tjb^ 
w<)>£d&  of  the  text  adapt  thconselves,  without  any  violence  cf 
metaphor,  to  the  ease  of  levei^  Christian  congregation  : 

'*  That  as  it  is  the  duty  of  the  literal  shepherd  to  provide  for 
the  safety  of  .his  whole  flpck^;,  to  consider  that  the.slow  are  often 
tbemo^t.  valuable,  the  heavy  most  productive,  the  young  and  weak 
most  capable  of  improvement ;  and  for  their  sake  to  content  him^* 
self,  and  to  make  the  strong  leaders  of  the  flock  content  with  a 
moderate  pace,  and  a  gentle  progress;  so  it  is  the  duty  of  a 
ikithfiil  pastor  of  the  spiritual  flock,  however  ardent  his  zeal,- how*'* 
ever  fervent  his  delight  may  -  be  in  accompanying  the  hi^ief 
ranges  of  bold  and  strong  spirits,  to  remember,  m  the  public  exer. 
eise  of  his  &nction,  that  all  have  an  equal  r^t4o  his  attention^ 
all  are  entrusted  to  his  cblirge^  iJl  will  boTequised  sii  his  hands  3 
those  perhaps,  especially,  who  being  infirm  of  nature,  and  weak  in 
grace,  stand  in  peculiac  need  of  his  careful  guidance  and  unre« 
mkting  attention. 

^'  Ihene  are  certainly,  in  eveiy  considerable  congregation^  many 
persons  who  are  aptly  represented  by  the  heavy  mothers  and  the 
young  of  the  flock ;  persons  who  will  not,  who  cannot  hear  to  be 
oyer-driven ;  wlio  would  either  be  left  behind  in  hopeless  disgusit* 
or  harassed  to  death  in  the  vain  endeavour  to  foVow  the  dictates 
of  a  too  hasty  zeal :  and  these  Jiersons  are  by  no  means  to  be  re- 
garded as  of  Icfss  value,  or  as  having  a  less  claim  to  otir  assiduous 
care,  than  those  of  a  more  ardent  temperament,  or  of  less  weighty 
prepossessions,  who  may  be  ready  to  follow  our  most  rapid 
movemtntt:,  if  ncn  to  outgo,  tbeiD^vrpi^Miy  kai  at/Tov<  vi^  p^otfrafv 

P.    8.  ;-...-.  , 


Having  gcutfiied  ngiumt  the*  pesabilily  of  ita  being  sup- 
fiosed  that  he  kitaaded  to  advocate  a  less  laborious;  or  mure 
indolent  perfomanoe  of  the  pastoral  daty^  than  that  which 
If ovld  be  BOf^effpary,  upon  a  supposition,  that  it  was  only  to 
those  more  advanced  in  the  knowledge  of  Christianity  that 
the  preachor  shbatd  address  'Udiseif,  or;  that  th^mindi'of 
his  nearers^  were  oa  all  oecasions  to*  be  stimnlaied  aftd 
ektHed  by  alarmiag  appeals  to  their  passions  or  iffiagfna- 
tionsy  he  points  out  wherein  it  is,  that  the  system  which  he 
is  recommending  is  reaHy*distinguished. 

'  **  The  system  .which  I. am  defending  •sobititutes  pruidple  for 
enthusiasm,  persevering  industry  for  transient  or  occasional  vehe* 
nencev  an  equable  ahd  im)pairliai  administration  of  the  trust  com- 
mitted to  uir»  for  the  indulgence  of  our  own  taste  and  humour,  and 
self-love«  ^  is  a  system,  which  excludes  the  stimulus  of  splendid 
success  and  popidar  admiration ;  which  admits  but  one  motive— 
the  love  of^Mur  Master,  which  draws  but  one  inference-**  feed  my 
sheep.'  Its  effects  are  net  so  much  in  a  crowded,  as  in  a  de-* 
vout  congregation ;  not  so  much  in  a  multitude  of  bearers,  as  in 
nomevous  communicants;  not  in  flattering  praises  of  the  preacher^ 
but  ta  a  arefimnation  of  manners  ;  in  the  mcrease  a£  Faith,  the 
confirmation  of  Hope^  the  extension  of  Charity ;  in  the  discou* 
vagement  aad  suppression  of  .scandalous  ofiisnces,  mid  the  dimi- 
nished frequency  or  oaths  and  brawls,  and  intemperance ;  in  th<^ 
piety  and  virtue  of  the  Believer ;  in  the  respect  and  decency  of  the 
tBMxmverted*^'    P.  lOL 

« 

'  Mn  Mountain  next  proceeds  to  illustrate  the  prudence 
and  wisdoQi  of  the  system  of  instruction  which  the>Churph  of 
England  has  adopted  and  recommended^  by  the  example  of 
6od*a  manner  of  dealing  with  mankind,,  in  the  gradual  pro- 
gressiveness  of  the  revelations^  by  which  the  world  was  pre^^ 
pared  for  the  reception  of  the  GospeU 

**  It  will  powerfully  illustrate  this  view  of  the  subject,  to  qbr 
serve,  how  gradually  and  systematically  the  Creator  has  cause4 
the  day-$ipring  from  on  high  to  dawn,  upon  the  world.  Ip  the  ages 
before  the  Fiood,  .the  great  features  of  fteligious  truth,  and  moral 
duty,  appear  to  have  been  partiaDy  and  very  imperfectly  deve* 
loped  f^mankindwei^.tai^ht  the  existence  and  unity  of  God,  and 
his  exjclusive  claim  to  Divine  honours;  they  knew,  that  by  dis- 
obedience, th^  Jiad  &llen  from  original  purity  and  happiness,  and 
that  a  tune  should  arrive,  when  he  would  ipterpose  to  redeem  ^em 
from  the  powers  of  sin  and  death ;  and  that,  in  the  mean  whUe,  his 
favour  and  protection  would  be  afforded  to  virtue,  and  his  ven« 
geauce,  :Would  pursue,  jg^iilt;  but  the  moral  restraints  imposed 
tjpon  them  seen^  to  iiave  been  few  and  simjple. 
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M  Nee  rea  hunc  toneras  j^ssentperferre  iaborem. 
Si  non  tant:vqui«8  iretfrigusquecaloreBique 
I  ....  Inter,,  et,  fsxciperetcoeliiadulgenUa  tenais. . . 


•• 


*f  After  thepurifiQatiooiof  the.world|..in  ^Iie.bi4>tiiRial.r^geQe« 
irfltioo^of  the  Qeluge»  a^  clearer  TeyelatiaD,  aocompaDi^  by  a.  more 
strict  role  of,nu>rai  conduct,  was  YQUcbsafi^  to  .^pab.  ,.And  aiini- 
]^r  comniiimcations  were  from  timie.to  time  renevred  andimproved 
as  men  became  better  qualified  to  bear  the. knowledge  and  the  re- 
straints of  truth,  until  by  degrees  the  minds  of  the  elect  people 
wi9re  prepared,  for  the  cieurer,  lights  and  the  heavier  yokel  of  the 
A^osaic. dispensation.  ' 

> .  ''And  that  dispensation  was  itself  alt(^ther  a  system  of  gra* 
xlual  edification  ;  t  the  law-  was  our  schoolmaster,  to  bring  tis  unto 
Christ  ;'^  to  open  gently  those  more  enlarged  views,  which,  if 
prematurely  and ,  suddenly*  displayed,  couU  ■  only  have-  served.,  to 
dazzle  and  to  confound.  The  veil  therefore  of :  the*.  Law;  was  gra. 
dually. withdrawn  by  means-  of  successive:spiritiiaLinterpr^tioH8 
of  its  ^igns  and  .symbols,  so  that  the  religious  part  of  mankind  were 
duly  prepared  to  receive  the  Jast  and  plenary  revelation,  of.  the 
Oospel,  which,'  likeaQ  that  preceded  it,  has  diminished  tbcinoral 
Jiberty,  in  propprtionas  it  has  extended  and  improved  the  spirj* 
4ttalaidvantages,of  mankind,,  upon  the  just  and  reasonable  princi- 
jple,  that  <.to  whomsoever  much  is  given,  of  iiim.  shall  mucb.be 
required.'         .    ' 

**  Biit  Christianity  itself,  far  as  it  exceeds  all  fortner.dispensa* 
tions  in  the  light  and  knowledge  which  it  bestows  upon  the  world, 
IS  still  but  a  state  of  pupillage/  in  which  *  we  see  through  a  glass 
dUirkly  ;*  iii  which  our  aim  intellect  arid  feeble  faiilv  is  trained  to 
comprehend  the  mysteries  and  the  glories  of  the  kingdom  of  God* 
'-**  Thus  from  the  creation  to*  the  '  fast  times,*  our  Maker  has 
acted  upon  a  progressive  plan .  of  instnietion, '  *  feeding  bis  flodc  as 
a  shepherd,'  revealing  to  .his  dreaturea.  more  and. more  of  Divine 
Truth  as  they  were  able  to  bear  it,  and  with  tender  care  reserving 
sill  points  of  doctrine  and  of  practice  which  they  were  not  suffi- 
ciently confirmed  to  receive. 

**  The  same  prindple  of  gradually  enlightening  the  -  world  is 
remarkable  in  the  conduct  of  the  Divine  Being,  wbo  condescended 
to  become  our  Teacher  in  a  human  form. '  It  mtiII  appear  to  every 
considerate  reader  of  the  New  Testament  that  our  Lord  was,  at 
all  times;  but  particularly  in  the  early  part  of  his  ministry,  careful 
not  to  bring  forward  too  much  at  once  ;-  that  he  slowly  and  al- 
Inost  imperceptibly  introduced  the  Christian  in  place  of  the  Jewish 
morality  ;  that  he  studiously  avoided  all  abrupt  declarations  of  his 
own  divine  character,'  and  of  the  higher  dobtrines  of  his  Gospel, 
Commanding  his  chosen  disciples  to  keep  the  knowledge  of  these 
things  for  a  time  to  themselves,  and  to  reserve  some  pmt  of  the 
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in]fitenbu&  confirmation  of  his  mission  to  be  luinouncetl  'after  the 
Son  of  man  -should  be  risen  from  the  dead.'  '  And  even*  the 
Apostles  themselves  were  not  entrusted  with  6omc  doctrines  pecu* 
liarly  opposed  to  dieir  strongest  prepossessions,  unUI  they  had 
been  endded  with  strength  to  bear  them  by  the  descent  of  the 
Paraclete. 

•  ««  The -example  thus  leftbv  their  Master,  of  sparing  the  weak, 
'and  of  gently  leading  rather  than  forcibly  driving  men  intb  know, 
'ledge  and  virtue^  appears  to  have  been  scrupulously  fbHowed  by 
'tfte  blinders  oftheprhnHire  Church.    To  those  whose  fatth  was 

onconfirmedy.  and  whose  spiritvial  sight  could  not  betir  the  fuH 
^ blaze  of  revelation,  they  preached  the  saving  truths  6f  the  Gospel, 
'reserving  its*  high  mysteries  for  aseason  of  stronger  appreheiisibn 
and  more  willing  obedience;  so  that  we  find  .8t.  Paul  at  one  time 
^remiiiding  his  converts  that  he  had  hitherto  '  fed  them  with  milk, 
and  not  with  meat/  considering  them  only  as  *  babes  in  Christ ';* 
at  another  time  taking  them  to  record  that  he  bad  'not  shunned 
-  to  declaref  unto  them'  all  the  council  of  God.'    At  one  time  cau- 
'tioning.the  Church  against  admitting  *  the  weak  in  faith  to  doubt- 
ful disputations/  at  another  exulting  in  the  ^  wi^doiQ.  which  he 
'jBpake  among  those  that  were  perfect.'  "    P.  12. 

•  The  necessity  of  adhering  to  this  principle  of  inslrncf  ion, 
'is  then  pointed  out  in  the  instance  of  that  important  braiich 

of  the  ministerial  office,  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick  ;  and  fba 
'manifold  evils  resulting  from  impatient   attempts    to  en^ 
lighten  the  nnderstanding  of  the  patient,  or  from  rash  and 
.'violent'  applications  to  bis  sensibility,  are  illustrated  in  a  va- 
.ricty  of  in&tances,  and  with  a  force  of  .argument,  which 
plainly  shew,  that  the.  writer  |s  speaking  from  pisrsonal  ex- 
.perieioce  in  this,  part  pf  his  subject.    Fron^  the  ill  efiects  of 
i hurrying  the  natural  progress  of  the  mind,  in  the  instancy 
of  the.sick^  Mr.  Mountain  next  goes. on. to  illustrate  his 
remarks,  in  the  instance  of  Dissenters,  who  are  often  lost  to 
the  fold,  from  want  of  forbearance^  and  gentleness,  when 
perhaps  a  little  more  patience  and  mildness  -would  have  re- 
stored, them  to  the  flock  from  Mrhfch  they  have  wantonly,  or 
pierhaps  ignorantly  strayed.     His  remarks  upon  this  delicate 
subject  are  marked  with  as  mudi  good  sense  as  good  and 
'  pious  feeling ;  and  the  eloquence,  with  which  they  are  con- 
^  veyed  adds  still  more  to  their  value. 

"  May  I  be  permitted  to  adduce  one  more  instance,  where  the 

.  worst  efliects.  woqld  be  produced  by  neglect  of  the  system  which  I 

.  am  advocatiqg  ?  (an  in3tanc.e  which  has  of  late,  through  the  signal 

blessing  of  God»  been  of  mu(i))  more  frequent  occurrence  than  for. 

'  merly ;)  i  mean  the  recovery  of  Dissenters;  the  return  of  those 
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Stray  ingt  bat  not  lostsheepi  yfhkih  have  been  waatooly  separated 
froinixhe  fold:  who  dpes  not  feel,  in  .this  ciwe,  the  necc|9^ty  oi 
gentlenesa  and  forbearance  i  who  does  not  perceive  the  danger  of 
over-driving  these  weak,  yet  wilful  meinbeni  of  the  flock;  the 
inprcupriety  of  n^rowipg  too  imn^edjatiely  ai^  too  strictly  the 
bbuiids  of  their  liberty ;  the  offence,  the  needless  oflbnce  that  must 
arise  from  too  aud^n  and  rigid  an  exposition  of  the  d^ty  and>ne- 
cessity.of  Churcb«communion ;.  of  the  essential  nature  of  the  sa* 
craments, .  as  seals  of  the  .Covenant ;.  of  the  exclusive  jcommission 
enjoyed  by  those  Ministers,  who  derive  Uieir  ordination  firom' 
Apostolical  hand/K  ? 

*^  I  shall  not  be  supposed  to  defend  any  t)iing  like  suppression 
or  compromise :  God  forbid  1  openness,  sincerity,  and  candour,, 
iare  among  the  noblest  characteristics  of  a  Protestant  Episcopal 

*  Clergy :  but  surely  it  is  one  thing  to  suppress  or  to  compromise 
4he  truthi  and  another  to  reveal  it  with  discretion  and  gentleness  ; 
one  thing  to  deceive  the  straying  sh^ep  by  injurious  concealments, 
and  quite  another  to  facilitate  their  return  *  to  the  Shepherd  and 
Bishop  of  their  souls ;'.  by  caution  in  avoiding  unnecessary  harsh- 
Xi^ss ;  by  prudence  in  removing  groundless  alarm. 

*^  The  Dissenter  who  is  disposed  to  reconcile  himself  to  the 
Church,  must  be  allured  b^  no  setaiblance  of  worldly  liberah'ty, 
courted  by  no  affected  adoptum^f  enlarged  and  popular  construc- 
tions, indulged  in  no  practice  contrary  to  sound  doctrine  and  pune 
discipline ;  ori  ov  MtAiv  t^  xa\^»  prw^  fih  nafntj;  yhnrtu*  But  wbi(e 
lie  is  yet  Wf  reclaimed,  half  wavering,  while  he  still  *  halts  be- 

,  Xweon  two  opinions,*  and  hesitates  at  .the  entrance  of  the  gate, 
Is  it  not  kind,  is  it  not  wise,  is  it  not  our  duty  to  treat  him  wi&  all 
possible  forbearance ;  to  make  every  practicable  allowance  for  the 
prejudices  in  which  he  has  been  educated,  and  the  misrepresenta- 
tions- which  he  has  so  long  been  accustomed  to  hear ;  to  instruct 
•him  in  the  peculiar  yet  essential  doctrines  of  our  Church,  with  the 
most  tender  consideration  of  the  ties  we  break,  of  the  asisociatfons 
«b  dissolve,  of  ^ebnrdens  and  restraints  which  we  impose. ' 

•  ■  »  , 

**  Ac  priin^Hp  laxos  tenui  de  vimine  cirplos 
Cervici  s^ibnecte ;  dehinc,  ubi  libera  coUa 
Servitio  assuerint,  ipsis  ^  torquibus  .  •  •  • 

Georg.  lii.  16$. 

**  It  is  to  the.  conscientious  and  judiciousapplicatiob  of  tliis  pastoral 
l;arc  to  the  whole  of  thehr  flock,  that  the  Clergy  are,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, indebted  for  that  most  false  and  illiberal  accusation  of  not 
preaching  the  Gospel.  We  are  arraigned  with  this,  the  mostserious, 
the  most  appalling  of  all  possible  cl\arges»  because  it  is  not  our  prac- 
tice to  gratify  one  description  of  persons  in  ouf  mixed  congre- 
gations at  the  expense  of  all  the  rest ;  because  we  do  not  cOmpbsc 
our  discourses  with  a  view  to  eacalt  our  owp  spiritual  acquirements. 
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(I  wtt  ftbout  to  say  in  the  judgment,  rather)  in  the  estimation  df 
those  whose  Religion  consists  more  ki  feelings  than  in  principles^ 
and  iS'kept  tfHcf  only  bjr  continual  appeiils  to  their  strongest  sen* 
aatiolia ;  becmise  we  do  aot  eondescend  to  distil  tlie  nutrinent  of 
the  soul  iato  a  mere  flpfarhdout  stinnilant»  ner^  to  intoxicate  iho. 
nu^onty  oCour  healoffs,  in  wBisx  to  awd^ien  the  few ;  beqatM,  in 
one  wofd,  we  are  the  shepherds,  not  the  hunters  of  the  sheep : 
W^  knpw  ^jwt  duty  to  eJ(tep4  equally  to  thdm  all ;  we  know4hat 
we  JiBve  the  young  to  instruct,  the  ignorant  to  teach,  the  innocent 
to  guard,  the  weak  to  raise,  the  forlorn  to  cherish,  as  well  as  the 
inndel  to  be  reclaimed,  and  the  reprobate  to  be  alarmed :  We 
endeayour,  therefore,  «^^fui»  to*  X0709  •nic  axi9»aK»  *  rightly  to 
divide  the.word  of  truth;'  *  to  give  evtry  one  his  food  in  due 
season;'  t6  preach  *  not  ourselves,  but  him  that  sentiis;'  to 
regard  th^  esteem,  (the  admiration  if  you  will,)  of  our  people,  as 
one  of  the  means,  not  the  end  of  our  ministry ;  and  never  to  hesitate 
a  monient  ia  sacrificing  the  apparent  means  to  promote  the 'real 
Md  for  which  we  have  been  ordained."    P.  2a        . 

After  the  extracts  which  we  have  made  from  this  Sermon^ 
and  the  commendatiaji  which  ire  have  bestowed  upon  it,  it 
is  needlesi^  to  say,  how  glad  we  shall  be  to  hear  of  its  obtain- 
ing as  wide  a  oircolation  among  the  Clergy  as  its  merits  disr 
serve ;  but  even  if  our  praises  should  not  accomplish  thia, 
there  is  still  one  effect  which  we  hope  they  may,  in  aom^ 
measure,  produce — which  is,  that  they  may  encoarage  Mr.' 
Mountain  to  come  before  the  poblie, -in  a  shape  more  pro- 
portiotied  to  the  powers  of  his  mind,  than  any  mere  single 
sermon  <asi  be. 


Art.  IX*  Recollections  of  Curran,  and  some  of  his  Con- 
temporaries.  By  Charles  Phillips,  Esq.  Second  Edition^ 
8vo.    pp.  412.    lOs.  6d.    Simpkin  and  Marshall.    1822. 

Mr.  Charles  Phillips,  better  known,  perhaps,  as  *'  the  cele- 
brated Irish,  orator,  has  employed  two  and  twenty,  days  ia 
patting  together  these  ^'  Recollections.''  We  do  not  feel  at 
all  sure  that  the  reputation  of  his  friend  is  much  indebted  to 
him  for  the  task.  He  has  introduced  a  few  new  and  good 
jokes  aiQong  a  great  mass  of  others  that  are  stale  and  indif- 
ferent; a  few  specimens  of  energy  and  pathos  ^dcattered  amid 
a  profusion. of  metaphor  run. mad,  aad  fayper*caricalure  df 
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eren  fliberttiai)  ebifvefice;  aad  certain  \ati£odptiU..opieniogfs 
to  ike bfihitfip  mImmtSr  andopinioiis  of  Jl&.^Oorran^  .wbickf 
impress^  ns^  yfiA  a  belief  tbat  "bi^  mia^r  iboiigb  powerful^  yms^ 
iU-reg;sfaitieii,  and  fbatf  his  mteUeot/.  Ji^  priiioipl^f :  smd  bi» 
Miidse^  byi  no' means  o^gbl^to  elnim -the  unquKed  idolali^ 
^dr^bidii  Mr.  Charles  Phillips  afpeai^  tdr  regard  bis  tne^ 
fltory;  *••'■•■■        '       '  ,  .     .      ^  '•*?'..  ';  ^7/  ,.,;•>.'•■> 

^^  7he  Emerald  Islfe/'  a  p^>€to  wbioh  vef  t^evMectV'  $o«e 
years  ago,  to  have  seen  in  thfe  ibop  wihdbMrs/'Mlfc^i'ftiYidds 
iooking  abjoriginalMiiesian  king!  as  its' irontib|iit^ce^  fb^bt 
duced  Mr.  Charlies '  Phillips  to  Mr.  Corrab V  b{^u&'Sh6it)te; 
and  procpr^d  him  an  invitation  tp  pinner.!  I!fi(e)i6st»,  hi  this 
time,  .was  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  tnrned  of  sflty^^  the  gncsi 
was  just  called  to  the  bar,  and  nearly  beardless.  It  \s  from 
this  interview  Ihat  the  work  before  us  must  date.it^,  origin*  ] 

** .  At  five  o'clock  we  sat  down- to  dioiiery .  at '.  throe  in  the  mocn* 
ing.  we  arose  from  itable^  and  certainly  half  the  wish  xif  the  .«il3iur 
siastic  lover  was  at  least  conceded — VTime'— duripg  that  interval^ 
Vios  *  annihilated.*  From  that  day  till  the  day  of  h&  death  I  was 
his  intimate  and  his  associate.  He  had'  no  pai*ty  to  which  I  wtHk 
not  invited;  and  party  or  no  p^ty,  I  was  always  welcome.  He 
even  went 'so  far  as  to  ask  me  to  become  his  mmate^and  offered  me 
apartments  in  bis  town  re^enee*  Often  and.  ofteiii'be;ran.oyer 
his  iUe  to  me  to  the.  minutest  aneqddtet— described  his  prospects — 
his  disappointments  and  his  sUcceis$es-*-^diaraoterized  at  once  ^  his 
friends  andhis  eQcmies;  and  in  the  comminucative^  canidourof  a 
SIX  year's  intercourse  repeated  the  most  secret  occufrenges  .ofbis 
history."    P.  5. 

James  Curran  was  born  at  Newmarket,  an  obscure  village , 
in  tlie  connty  of  Cork.  His  father  was  seneschal  of  the 
manor,  and  in  very  narrow  ,circum.stance9.  The  Rector  of 
Newmarket,  Mr*  Boyse,  took  a  fancy  to  young  Curran  at  an 
early  age,  taught  him  all  he  could,  and  then  sent  him  to 
school  at  Middleton,  where  he  received  a  classical  education. 
Hence  he  passed,  in  1767,  as  a  sizar'  to  Trinity  College, 
Dublin. '  His  academical  course  was  unmarked  by  any  lite- 
rary distinction ;  a|i,d  Mr;  Charles  Phillips,  lahours  hard  to 
persuade  us  that  the  college  richly  deserved  the  contempt, 
with  which  Mr.  Curran  used  always  to  speak  of  it  in  after 
life.  From  college  he  proceeded  to  London,  and  Entered 
at  the  Middle  Temple,  an  inn  which,  to.Irelandatleast,  is 
the  prescriptive  nutricula  caussidicorum.  His  revenues 
were-  derived  partly  frpni  a  small  stipend  allowed  by  the 
school .  at  Middleton, .  and  still  more  largely  from  the  occa- 
sional exertions  of  bis  pen.    Oh  his  return  to  Irelatid"  ha 
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married  r^-  toid-  this  union;  it  suck  it  coald'  be  called^*  was  pro->  • 
dactive  of  unhappiness  and, discredit  to.  both  parties.  ]^, 
1775  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  ^nd  toiled  for  some  time,, 
as  most' aspir^ortV)  to.  the  ermiDe  have  done  befpre  him^  in 
pacingXhe  h^ef  the  four :COurts.  An  election  petition  caiisef 
was.  the  first  p]|rofessional  business  in,  which  he  had  an  oppoi;-; 
tanity  of  distwguisbing  himself;  and  he  did  thisso  efiectualiyr 
that  he  never  iSfterwards  ^nted.  briefs* 

Three  jokes  only  are  recorded  as  preceding  this  commence-; 
ment  of  professional  elevation.  Mr.  Charles  Phillips  tells 
the'tnlH;' nevertheless  as -they  are  gdod  jokei^  in  themseives, 
w^  shall  extract^them. 

■  «  * 

•  *  ,  •  *      '  4  ' 

••^  Wheh  He  wtfs  m  college^  the  Rev,  Dr.  Hailes,  one  of  the  fel- 
lows, during  a  public  examination,  contihaally  pronounced  the 
word  nimirutn  with  a  wrong  quantity:  it  was  naturally  enough  the 
subject  of  conversatiohy  and  his  Reverence  was  rath^  uireeremo- 
niously  handled' by  sothe  of  the*  academic  critfcs.  Currab  aiFectecT 
to  become  his  advocate — '  the  Doctor  is  not  to  blame/  said  he-^ 
*  there,  Vas  oplj  quo  man  in  all  ]^ome  who  understood  the  word, 
and  Horace  tells  us  so«— 

'  S^ptifuius,  Claudji  raiWrum  in^Uigit  fmtff^ .  i 

M.'Atanot^er'time,  when  an  insect  of  very  ^i^i>ri(A»  butof  verj» 
d6mocratic.habits,'not  wfthouta  natural  celebrity/in  SfCo^tUh^yeln^i 
was  caught  upon  the  c0at^  about  the  appeanlnce  of  iwhichbe  was 
never  very  solicitous,  his  friend  £gan,.observing  it,  maliciously  eit^ 
claimed  from^ Virgil— f£h!  Curran:. 

<  Cujum  pecus  ?  an  Melibcei  r  .    . 

at  the  same  time  turning  wit^  a  triumphant  jocoseness  to  the.  spec- 
tators. But  Curran  in  the  coolest-manner  taking  up  the  line  -im- 
inediately  retorted,  *    -.     .« 

>:Non,'v^erum 'iSgo«i»^^nuper  mihr  tradidit  iSJgofi.^ 

It  is  unnecessai^  to  say  against  whom  the  laiigh  was  turned ;  but 
we  must  not  anticipate.  •  While,  however,  we  aife  on  the  subject  of 
his  classical  witticisms,  his  bon  mot  upon  a  brother  barrister  of  the 
nftme  of  Going  certainly  deserves  a  place.  This  gentleman  fuller 
verified  the  ola  adage,  that  a  story  never  loses  in  the  telling ;  he 
took  care  continually  to  add  to  every  anecdote  all  the  graces  which 
ooiild  be  derived  from  his  own  embellishment.  Ah  instance  of  this 
was  one  d^y  remarked  to  Curran,  who  scarcely  knew  one  ofJiis  ovri< 
stories,  it  had  so  grown  by  the  carriage. ,  *  I  se^^*  8aidhe,|  f  the  pro- 
verb ..is  quite  applicable—^  Vires  acqi;|rit  eundo'-^it  gathers  by 
domgr'    P,-13.        ,  ^ 

The  cross  examination  witticisms  which,  follow  are  suffi- 
eiently  insipid:  and'Mr*  Charles  Phillips  should  have  paused" 
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before  he  transferred  to  another  soil  the  tobacconisfs  mdtto 
quid  rides,  which  ^retj  Budget  of  Mofims,  for  ihe  last  half 
century,  has  asiigtied  to  Foote. 

The  firiit  of  the  fblldwing  sarca^s  Uras  delivered  in  good 
humour,  and  was  received  as  it*  was  given* '  The  second  was 
in  the  bitterest  strain  of  indignant  inyectiTe,  Th^  are» 
perhaps,  neither  of  them  precisely  adapted  to  the  jtrridical 
climate  of  Westminster  Hdl.  in  1808  Mr;  Corrah  was 
addressing  a  jary  on  a  state  trial ; 

**  Thqludgfe,  whose  political  bia^  if  #ny  a  jud|e  ^au^basr^,  was: 
certainly  supposed  nof  to  be  favourable  to  the  jfrwxofio^  shook  if^ 
head  in  doubt  or  denial  of  one  of  the  advocate's  aiguments.  '  I  see> 
gentlenieq/  said  Mr.  Curran,,  <  I  s^  the  noti^  .ofr  bif  ^r^hip's 
head ;  common  observerB  might  imagine  that  iiofdi^d  a  diff^reno^. 
of  opinion,  but  tbey  would  be  mistaken-^it  is  meri4y  accidental*-^ 
believe  me,  gentlemen,  if  yon  remain  here  many  days,  you  will; 
yourselves  perceive,  that  uribien  his  Lordship  ^Aoier  Au  A«aK<  Jthere's; 
nothing inii I"'    P.  4»8. 

On  anolher  occasion,  in  cotnbating  some  opinion  of  tlie 
opposite  counsel,  he  observed^  that  he  had  consulted  all  his 
law  books,  and  could  not  find  a  single  ease  in  which  the  prin- 
eiple  oontiexilded  for  was  established^  Judge  Bobinson,  who 
was  supposed^  with  what  degree  of  trutii  we  know  not,  t6 
have  risen  to  the  bench  by  writing  poUtical  pamphlets;  re^ 
marked,  with  no  little  coarseness,  that  (he  suspected-  th€> 
learned  advocate's  law  library  was  rather  cont^oted.  Curran 

*<  eyed  the  judge  for  a  moment  in  the  inost  pontemptuous 
silence: — *  It  is  very  true,  my  Lord,  that  I  am  poorj  and  the  cir^ 
cumstaitce  has  certainly  rather  curtailed  my  itbrary;  txty  books  are 
not  numerous,  but  they  are  select,  and  I  hope  have  been  perused 
with  pro|>er  dispositions ;  I  have  prepared  myself  for, this,  high  pro- 
fisasion  rather  by  the  studv  .of  a  few  good  books,  than  hf  the  compo" 
eitioh  of  a  great  many  had  ones:^  I  am  not  ashamed  of  my  poverty* 
but  I  should  of  mj  wealth,  could  I  stoop  to  acquire  it  by  seralitjr 
and  corruption,  if  I  rise  not  to  rank,  I  shall  al|  least  be,  honest  ^ 
and  should  I  ever  cease  to  be  so,  many  an  example  shows  me,  tbai^ 
an  ill-acquired  elevation,  by  making  me  the  more  conspicuous, 
would  only  make  me  the  more  univerofdly  and  the  more  notorioaal|r 
contemptible/^'    P;  5it  , 

Of  an  officer,  of  the  name  of  Sellinger,  whom  he  fought/ 
he  remarked,  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  return  his(Selling6r^85 
fire,  for  he  died  in  three  wed^s  after  the  duel  Of  the  report  pf 
his  own  pistol. 

In  1783  Mr.  Curran  was  retui^ied  to  Parlian^ent  for  the 
borough  of  Kilbeggan ;  and,  like  most  others  of  his  profea- 
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mrii  his  poPwers  of  oratory  were  fotind  wanting  when  tians- 
iated  from  the  bar  to  the  senate.  After  the  fashion  of  U^at 
day  and.  that  assiembly,  however,  he.  never  failed  to  speak 
with  as  much  personal  bitterness  overrnight,  nor  to  fire  as 
many  cases  of  pistols  nex.t  morning,  as  the  most  distinguished 
amoqg  his  contemporary  orders:  and  these  were/ the  qualifi- 
cations, most  needed  in  an  Irish  M^P* 

Several  of  the  leading  rebels  foand  an  able  advocate  in  Mr. 
Curran :  and  his  exertions  in  behalf  of  Oliver  Bond,  Rowan^ 
and  Jackson,  were  among  those  which  will  bc^ 'longest  in 
remembranoe.  When  the  last  expired  under  his  own  hands 
in  the  dock,  Lord  Clonmell  was  presiding  on  the  bench^ 
Curran  disliked  this  judge's  conduct  on  the  trial.  A  friend 
said  to  him, 

^'  *  Never  mind  it,  Curran ;  hell  soon  follow  your  client— he's 
dying.' — '  He  1*  said  Curran,  *  by  the  Lord,  he's  such  a  fellow, 
that  he'll  live  or  die,  just  as  it  happens  to  suit  his  ofuon  confoenience' *^ 
P*197. 

The  measure  of  union,  of  course^  was  an  abomination  ih 
eyes. 

*^  He  was  one  day,  shortly  after  the  debate,  setting  his  Watch  at 
the  Post-oifice,  which  was  then  opposite  the  late  Parliament-house, 
when  a  noble  member  of  the  House  of  Lords,  who  had  voted  for 
the  union,  said  to  him,  with  an  unblushing  jocularity,  */ Curran, 
vrhat  do  they  mean  to  do  with  that  useless  building  ?  for  nljr  part,  I 
am  sure  I  hace  even  the  sight  of  it.'.—*  I  do  not  wonder  at  it>.  xog 
Lord/  replied  Curran,  contemptuously ;  *  I  never  yet  heard  of  a 
murderer  who  was  not  afraid  of  a  ghost*  '*    P.  226.  .  •. 

Oh/his  visit  to  England  much  of  Mr.  Cttrran's  time  was 
passed  with  Home  Tooke  and  Godwin.  With  the  "  princir 
las"  of  the.  first  Mr.  Charles  Phillips  remarks,  that  those  of 
"r.  Curran  *'  very  much  coincided ;"  and  the  last  has  de- 
clared, in  a  dedication,  that  Curran  wa^"  the  sincerest  friend 
he  ever  had."  Every  body  knows  what  the  "  principles"  of 
Home  Tooke  were ;  and  every  body  must  have  a  just  value 
for  the  "  friendship"  of  Godwin,  who,  in  print,  has  avowed, 
that  friendship  gives  no  consolation.  It  is  not  the  first  time 
that  these  philosophical  worthies  have  stood  in  close  con- 
JQDction. 

**  All  I  view  afflicts  my  sights 
All  that  llorne  Tooke  can  plot  or  Godwin  write." 

With  Lord  Iplrskine,  also,  Mr.  Curran  was  in  habits  of  scmic^ 
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-mtknat^y ;  and,  in  0116  Jnetaoce  l^tieadt;  we  ^kkA:  4ie  iairii 

-disteiieea  bis  tdrtsbilf^    .  '"  '         .        t 

.1 
*'  Some  time  afterwards  they  met  at  the  table  of  aa  illustrious 

|>ersonage.    The  royal  host,  witli  much  complimentary  delicacy, 

directed  the  conversation  to'the  profession  of  bis  e^lebrate4  yisitor^. 

Xford  Ergkine  very  eloquently  took  the  'lead^    tie.  descanted  in 

terms  which  few  other  men  could  command  on  the  interesting 

*dtitiei3  of  the  bar,  and  tfae.bi^b 'honours 'to  which  i<s  success  Con- 

'ducted;  '  *  'No  mem  in  the  land,'  •said'^he,  *  neefl  be- ashamed  to  *be- 

4ong'toiBUch-a  profesi^on :  fotmy^part,  dfe'iioble  £emilly  myself/f 

^It  «o  de^i^atton  11^  iprae^islng  it ;  dli!h«U»«dded,  '4Utt^<M%  to^ny 

•wealth,  but  to  mydigmty/    Curran  iwas  sileiu ;  vriiioh.  the  hn^ 

tobserx^ing,  called  for  ins  opimoa.    ^Lor^  Brskipe/  «aidlie  *  hUs 

sa  eloquently  described  all  the  advantages  to  be  derjiied  firtom-'the 

professiop,  that  I  hardly  thought,  my  poor  opinion  was  worth  a('  * 

4ng;  but  perhaps  ft  ifras^-^pelrhaps  I  am  a  better  practical  instai 


add- 
instange 


my  person. 

Mk^of  his  prince."'    P.  .230,     -       .,;.,. 

Mr.  Carran  was  TMt  advocate  for  Robert  Emmett^  toil 
stherefare^^x^  Charles  PhiHipsy -in  ^Hing -lifl^^ 
take*  pccariw  to  give  a  Iwg  defepp©  of  ^Blasfliiii^^ 
mws  to  jrerpridt/tibe.ja^tifiQiatioii  of  ftreasoii  iwbdlob  lie^iro- 
.wmnoeAh^iei  a^ntetibe^was  passed' oir  bira;  aixd  toiKanafer 
tta'itif  txwnvps^siilieapstapb  nsvibich,  ia  oompHai^ee  ^tli4b^ 
>reqoest  of  hia  'dykrg  friend ,  tbsrt  I16  aian^  i4ft)«»ld^wr]46  oo^ -ob 
4um,  Mri  Moi^e,  ''  the  iilftpired  author ef^Iie^la -Rook^ 
inserted  in  the  Irish  IVlelodiesi    ^is  4s  -aH  of  a  piece.  ^ 

*V Whejftl  was  conceirned forth© plaintifl{i?sMdMrTtCwran, 

/'  I  always  perused  ngiy  briefs.  It  was  \ipaGpQsaar;  tp  dp.aoior 

^tI\e  defaadant,  because,  you  Jcnow,  I  Goa]dalw;fysj^ipjll^  up  the 

facts  from  the  qpposite  counser^  state^mppt."  •  W^  Ijl^e  the 

•honesty  of  this  copfesaion. 

l^pring^^thesbort-Uved  administration  of  <theTalwbi^  Mf^ 
'Curran  obtained  the  Ha^tershm  of  jtbe  RoUst  a,  .postwar  i^^^qh 
te  was  tinqaalified,  which  he  disliked,  apd  the  s^ttaiiu^fiij^nit  ^f 
.'which  created  a  lasting  breacb  betweep  bipia^lf  4^^  lifr. 
Pon^onby.  He  held  it^boat  six^years  apd  t^iep  resigned  ^* 
H'he  close  of  bis  life  was  marked  by  a  distressing  mej^pjiqlv, 
and  a  confirmed  hypochondriasm  was  terminated  by  apoptex^y 
on  the  13di  of 'October,  I816.  He  diedi^  in  Jqi^^ings  at 
Brompton;  '■"■■ 

]Vlr.  Curran's  speech  agaiust  the  Marqueiss  of  fie$K)fort, 

"^bich  is  printed  in  the  Appepdix^  gives  us  a' higher  notion  of 

his  powers,  than  any  thing  else  which  Mr.  Charles  Phillips  has 

»       .      It  -•  •  '*  »    f 


^mi^^  ^fmM\i!i^s  howey.^;  od#  admirstioM  mast  fae 
mii^r#4 .  W^fsm  9Q9ff0Qly  imagine  a  knore  ^ang^rous  model  ^ 
ll(AP%l^>  iQaiwAii'^  ^yl^  preaaftta  ta  ao  Ainflqdged  traitor  ^^  aad* 
i# :#Q  a^t^R^plit  to  ifipUQw<ki8  MMi»e  will  da  well  to  bear  in: 
iaui4  tt^  the  wf^ea  wing^  of  Icaeaa .  were  melted  in  aa 
a^t^ippt  jto.09f3soiur  th0  .tughrfljriog  .of  iiU  .eldecs.  .  > 


1    !    ^    II  I    i#  f  >i  !■». 
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Art,  X.    i26»linitfG«iice«  q)^  Ckaries  Butler,  Esq.  of  lAn^ 
coin's  inn.  ^ro.    838  pi^.    8s.  6d.    Murray.    1822. 

TBB|tB  ar^  few  individoals  belonging  to  aay  of  the  learned 
^'oGessionfl,  iwbtf  bave  :mad6  4he  basiness  of  their  profesi« 
j$fon4be  serious  object  pf  ikeijr  liTes»«that  b^ve  diatingaisfaed 
themselves. more  &uroarablyin  ithe  general  walks  of  literatore 
Iban  4he  venerable  aathor^<lbe  volame  before  os.  Mr.  Bnt-^ 
far  explciins  to  ns  inhis  preface^,  tiie  means  .by  which  he  has 
lieen  enabled 'to  demote- so  maoh  p{  bis  Hfe  to  the  study  and 
oomposilio)!  of  works  connected  with  criticism  and  the  belles 
leftre^^  witlioiit  having  b^en  sedaced,  or  ^'  suspected  of 
baviag  beep  sednced  by  bis  professional  friends^  for  one  mo* 
ment^'from  pipofesfiioqiddilty;"    He  tells  ns  that 


«'«  yery.0|i^ly  jrMing-rra  MTStea^rtJc  divi8ip«  of  hi^  :tfme,T 
pem^  ^FVV^  *11  cpiUBiwy^wajfrpoiafl  div«rsio^v»)npt  likely  tp.aoiii^e 
(ijaijji^j^^frpqa  reading,  writing,  pr.eyen  thinkipgop  ;i|odfir» 
pplitiqs^ — aod,  dboye  all,  aever  peripittin^  a  bit  pr  scrap  of  tim/e^t9 
he  un^mployedy-rhfiye  supplied  him  with  an  abundance  of  li^erarjf' 
hours.' — -lib  literary  acquisitions,  whatever  thev  are,  may,ipQVhiELPjS. 
\>e  principaUy  owing. to  the  irigid  observance  of  four  rules: — to  di- 
rect his  attention  to  one  literary  object  only  at  a  time ;  to  read  the 
best  book  upon  it,  consulting  others  as  Httle  as  possible  ;—wher^ 
the  subject  was  contentious,  to  read  the  best  book  on  each  side  ;--r 
to  find  out  men  of  information,  and,  when  in  their  society,  to  listen} 
nottotalk^'    P/». 

INaw  these  iTules  dp  really  appear  to  have  been  wise. an4 
i|iraisewjotthy ;  and  we  make  no  doubt  that  .there  is  hardly 
any  individual,  but  might,  by 'steadily  following  them,  iind 
abaadance  of  literary  leisure,  however  occapied  or  engaged 
in  the  .business. of  his  profession,  be  the  nature  of  it  what  it 
may.  The  wonder  is,  in  the  instance  of  Mr.  Butler  as  in 
«very  nther  similar!  instance,  not  that  he  found  time  td  read 
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smA  ^fite  $o  muck  upon  topics  of  merely  litersfry  ini&r^&t/ 
^ithoat  sacrificing  his  legal  studies,  but  that  amidst  such  ix^^ 
oiessant  occupiafioh,  in  one  particular  and,  paramount  pursuit, 
he  was  able  to  presisrve  his  taste  for  literature  nnim (Miired .  Had  * 
Mr.  JButler's  literary  oompositions  displayed  the  samie  extent' 
of  research  and  labour  of  tbought/  whieb  we  beKeVe  lf>  be^ 
evinced  in  some  of  his  professionj^l  productions,  he  certainly 
would  deserve  to  be  considered  as  something  higher  than 
merely  a  person  of  extraordinary  activity  of  mind  and  of 
unusually  yersatile  tastes ;  but  we  confess  that  in  general  we. 
have  seldom  seen  any  thing  that  particularly  excited  our  as- 
tonishm^ent  in  the  holiday  tasks,  n  we  may  so  call  those  opera 
suhserva,  which  he  seems,  as  we  collect  from  a  hint,  in  the 
work  before  us,  to  have  set  himself,  as  the  amusement  of  his 
Tacations.    Every  thing  which  he  has  written  displays  great' 
quickness  of  apprehension,  and  bears  the  marks,  of  a  minc^ 
always  working,  upon  a  systematic  plan,  with  a  view  to.  be. 
informed  of  what  is  known,  free,  from  any  ambition  of.  en-« 
larging  the  slock  of  general  information,  or  of  throwing  s^ny 
^  original  light  Upon  his  subjects    But  [for  this  very  reason 
'  maAy  of  his  wdtings  are  particularly  useful  as  elementary, 
books;  and  they  are  invariably  recommended  by  an  agre^r 
.able  turnof;thinking,  and  a  dispositioji  singularly,  disposed 
to  be^upop  good  terms,  if  possible,  with  every  body  and  eve^ 
persuasion.    The  vanity  of  being  thought  a  man  of  uniyersi^ 
talents  and  information,  peeps  out  now  and  then  through  the 
ntitnral  andliarmless  cotnpUceiicy,  whfch  is  one  of  thejilea^dnt 
things  sure  to  be  engendered  by  the  consciousness  of  regular 
and  usefnt  occupation ;   but  it  is  b,  self-satisfaction  Mrly 
earned,  and  which  is  mixed  up  with  no  unkindly  feelings  ; 
and  ujpon  the  whole  promotes  the  good  will  of  the  reader 
rather  than  bis  spleen.  v 

The.  pba^aoter  which  we  are  here  giving  of  what  has 
.always  been  the  impression  made  upon  our  minds  by  Mr. 
Butler'^  literary  writings,  is,  we  think,  not  a  little  borne  aut 
by  the  project  of  the  volume  before  us;  which  is  neither 
more  nor'less  than  the  private  history  oi[\his  works  ;  telling 
us  how  they  originated^,  and  when  and  where  they  were  com- 
l^osed,  and  various  other  particulars  connected  with  the  au- 
thor s  'V  Reminiscences"  of  them,  which  we  really  have  Pead 
with  .great  pl^sure  and  good  humour,  but  not  always.withoat 
si  smile,  when  we  remembered  ^hat  the  greater  number  of 
those  writings  afe,  the  birth,  baptism  and  education  of  which 
are  here  so  carefully  registered.  . 

'     These ^^Reminisdehces''  are  divided,  into,  chapters,    or 
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fieotionSy  the  solgects  of  which*  are  arranged  according  to 
the  chronology  of  the   pa1)lications,   to  which   the  anec- 
dotes are  referred.    But  as  this  is  by  no  means  a  logical' 
or    philosophical    arrangement;    and   as  the  value  of   the 
MTork,  .which  is  undoubtedly  agreeable  and  entertaining,  re- 
«ults  entirely  from  the  merit  of  the  bon  mots,  and  character- 
istical  traits,  which  are  recorded,  of  the  friends  and  acquaint- 
ance, among  whom  the '' Reminisceiit,''  as  Mr.  JButler  ca(ls. 
himself,  happens  to  have  been  thrown,  we  shall  content  our-', 
s^ves  with  selecting  a  few  anecdotes,  as  specimens  of  the. 
^ork;  and  if  the  reader  is  pleased  with  those  which  we  shall  ex<» 
tracti  we  can  safely  recommend  him  to  procure  the  volume.  We 
doubt  mncby  whether  all  the  statements  and  facts,  which  Mr. 
Butler  records,  can  be  received  as  implicit  truths  ;  in  one  or 
two  instances,  indeed,  we  know,  that  he  has  been  misin- 
formed or  mistaken ;  i>ut  we  have  no  doubt  he  is  never  inten- 
tionally untrue,  and  we  are  fully  persuaded  that,  in  general, 
his  anecdotes  may  be  relied  upon.    The  following  is  an  ac- 
count of  the  ^'  Heirship  and  Vepalitv  of  Jiidici^l  Officer^ 
in  France." 

^*  For  some  centuries  before  the  French  revolution,  it  was  con* 
ducted  on  the  followitig  plan :— when  the  king  established  a  new 
court  of  justice,  the  edict  of  its  creation  fixed  the  number  of  the 
magistrates  ot  judges^  and  the  specific  sums  to  be  paid  by  them  for 
gran^  of  the  offices,  which  they  should  fill.    The  candidates  peti- 
tioned the  king  for  them  ;  the  grants  of  them  were  made  by  letters 
ynder  the  great  seal ;  and,  fr^m  that  time,  the  offices  were  heredi«> 
iary  in  the  family  of  the  grantee.    Where  a  court  was  already  es- 
tablished, the  possessor  of  any  of  the  offices  of  which  it  was  com- 
f)08ed,  might,  in  his  life-time,  and  his  heirs  n^ight,  after  his  decease^ 
dispose  of  it  by  sale ;  or  he  might  direct  by  will  that  i^  should  be 
pold.    When  the  sale  of  an  office  took  place>  the  purchaser  peti- 
tioned the  crown  for  a  grant  of  it ;  and,  when  the  grant  was  signed» 
he  paid,  besides  the  price  which  the  vendor  was  to  receive  for  it,  i( 
sum  of  money  into  the  royal  treasury.  The  aimount  of  that  sum  va. 
Tied  from  1000  to  2000  French  crowns.     The  sum  which  he  paid 
into  the  royal  treasury,  was,  on  a  subsequent  sale  of  the  office,  rq- 
turqed  t9  him  or  his  heirs.  Thus  the  purchaser  of  an  office  virtually 
paid  fbr  it  no  n^ore  than  the  accruing  interest  of  the  purchase-money 
front  the  time  of  its  payment  until  the  return  of  it  on  a  resale.  But 
great  care  was  exerted  to  ascertain  that  the  person,  to  whon)  the 
office  was  granted,  should  be  properly  qualified  for  the  discharge 
'  of  its  duties.    Jt  was  always  required  that  he  should  have  taken  the 
d^ree  of  licentiale  both  in  the  civil  and  the  canon  law ;  and  the 
taking  of  such  a  degree,  in  a  French  university,  was  far  from  being 
§  t|i£|tter  of  course,  As  spon  as  the  ^ant  Qf  th^  office  wns  delivered 
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tp^heparchafer;  he  ftresented Jt^.fhe  tribunal  td  vhich^the ^ffiee  . 
Ueiobgedj  with  a  petition^  stating  generally^  bis  qualifications,. aad 
expressly  averring  that  the  money,  ^hich  he  had  ,pdid  for.  tj^e  , 
oi&<:ei  was  his  own  mdney,;  and  had  not  been  borrowed  by  him  for 
the  purpose.,    Then  a  commission  issued,  composed  of  lay  and  ec- 
clesia&stical  lawyers  and  other  persons  of  rank,  who  were  td  m^ 
quirtf.  and  report  Upon  the  learning,  morals,  political  cond!uct  and 
^neral-idbneity  of  the  piiirchaser.    The  prociirevr-general  of  ihe 
parliament,  within  whose  resort  the  office  lay,-  preside  6ver  the 
Cbttidiission.    If  ihe  inquiry  w'as  favourable  to  the  i^urGbad^r,  •  th^y 
cAiOse,  out  6f  the  di^st  or  cdde^  d^nke  p6int  of  law,  upon  wMich^  >ikC 
ti)^  end  of  e%ht  daySj  ho  wiis  to  totei^  pejfOtedi  with  eo^plete  l«j^ 
iaforaiatiDri;and  he  W4is  also  tken  expeo^dtoane^wer^  with  general 
aufBciencyfOp  the  civil  and  canoil  law,  and  on  the  ordopi^oce^  tead 
^stomary  law  of  the  cMintry,  Sometimes,  he  was  c(e^)fuped  iBcefjf^a^ 
b)e  of  the  office;  lom^times,  a  ternpt  for  further  probatioh  was  al- 
lowed him.    Till  the  middle  of  the  last  centory  these  examinations 
were  conducted[  with  great  strictness,   .  Sometimes  the  chancellor 
Kimseif  examined  the  persons  appointed  to  offices,  bn  their  compe- 
tency*   '  Onp  dayi*  says  Brantome^  '  I  called  oh  M*  le  Chancelier 
^  rHdpit^l,  with  Maresch^  Stroz^i,  who  was  among  ikh  favourUes,^ 
and  he  invited  us  to  dine.    For  our  dinner  he  gave  u^  atf  excellentr 
bpuillje,  and  nothing  more;rhut^  his  /convereation  was  ,excelle|)t ;. 
Bne  words,  fine  sentenceQ.in  abundah9e,  aiid  povir  and  then  a 
gentle  joke. .   After  dinner,  a^  couple  of  Counsellors,  just  chosen 
Miio  their  offices,  were  announced ;   be  ordered  theAi  in,  and,  with- 
out desiring  them  to  sit  down,  called  for  the  code,  and  put  severa|[ 
questions  upoB  different  aarticjes  in  it  to  the  two  gentlemen.  Who  al^ 
the  while  .treoibled  as  a  leaf.    Their  answers  did  liot  show  much 
knowledjge ;  and  he  gave  thorn  such  a  lecture  I  Tlliough  the  youngest 
of  them  ^as  fifty- years  ol^,  he  sent  them  back  tp  tl^eir  stu^esi, 
Strozzi  and  I  stood  by  the  fire-side  highly  diverted  with  the  scene,^ 
and  particularly  with  the  woeful  countenances  of  3ie  tw6  niligistrates ; 
they  \iai  all  the  appearance  of  me^i  goin^  to  be  hanged.  At  lensth 
the  chancellor  packed  them  offwith  a£rowh ;  and  assured  them  thai 
'Jie  would  inform'  the  king  how  ignorant  they  were,  and  would  see 
Hliat  their  charges  should  be  given  tp  others.  As  soon  a^  tllev  #ere 
out  of  hearing,  he  told  us  they  w^re  two  great  assed;  isind  that  it 
was  against  conscience  that  Ineking  should  name  such  .peiTSon^  toi^ 
.Judges.    We  suggested  to  him  that  the  game  which  ne  h&d  ofiferej 
them  was,  too  strong  for  their  palates.  *.  Far  from  it/  said  the  chapr 
cellor,  ,*  I  questipfie4  them  oii  no  point,  pii  which  a  ijfo  ia  tK^ 
" la vv  should  not  be  fully  ihfpptied.'  ^  .' 

^^  Xt  i^hould  be  added,  thai«  in  general,  tne  magistratp^  were 

choscA  from  fatnilies  of  ^reat  respectability,  and.possessed  fort^ues,^ 

which  placed  them  consiclerably  ai;iove  t^ant*  No  ope  was  admitted 

.  into  the  parliament  of  iBritanriy  who  could  oot  prove  .that  he  wa^ 

^ noble  Jjy. race  and  extractions  of, in  othe^  wotqs,  who  cpiJ^a  ppt 

prove  a  century  of  nbhilitym  his  family.^    J*.  29,  '  *' ' 


.:  it^iiMis  jMmfgff^tqr  w  :flNi>falinwiw  1k^^  auojb  «pf  m^Iic^  a^ 

liMjabf»«e/qin»tHli9»  vefeit^^  jN^  ev^a  imppontef  it  ft'^o  .firpni^ 
srbwei  tadtlitf^allJfaefttgaMaitf  icei»  tvnl^  and  effetldallji 
observed^  should  have  fouod  aa  advocate  ioi  st  diantikeMonw 
pA^fdSm^  his  rsnMrks  Ufkitit  tte  svbjenet  «t^  ha«reVer, 
wetgU^aBd  periift{Ni  t^ej,  as  ^  as  tbiey  go* 

«  « Tbt(  remXip  ot  daargts/^  sajrs;  he,.(Bf^  deft  Lmxr  1-  v*.  c« 
19.)  *  cannst  exist  in  despotfe  states;  as  jl  is  eueiitiai  to  despi^i 
tisiB,  t^aC  evesy  offices  Mould  briiaUe  to  bo  ilMtentaoecniriji 
placed,  and  instantaneously  displaced),  at  the  mere  will  of  the 

firibco. .  ii  improper  fot  iponasdiies^  as  it  makes  Ihe  BbaAy  of  llie 
aw  a  kaxsi  ot  qnsMfication,  nrhtch  othevvitisc^  Ihie  paitty  would  not  bo 
at  the  paia^  of  acituiringy  to^  o<iiMo  him  lo  hold  a  family  lligiiity.  If 
gives  an  early  direction  to  du^ ;  aod  tends  to  confer  permanence 
on  an*  ok*(ler  of  great  pubL'^  use  in  the  state.'  It  is  a  just^obsefva- 
Hon  of  Suidaff/  continues  Montesquieu,  *  that,  by  Che  sale  &t 
offices,  the  EiDpet€ft  Anastasius  cdnverted  the  empire  into  an  aris^ 
tocracy."    P.  3i. 

Amo&g  tine  great  variety  of  individuals  to  whose  acquaint- 
ance out  author's  love  of  knowledge  ajipears  to  have  fed  him, 
^as  Mr. '  Wilkes ;  of  whom-  he  gives  us '  some  particulars, 
'which,  for  ther  most  part,  $tidnoi  of  any  considerable  interest. 
Mr,  Butler  tells  us  that, 

\  • 

^  In  hii  real  politics  he  was  an  aristocrat,  and  would  much  rather 
Ka've  bsen  a  favoursd  coortier  at  VersaiUes,  than  the  most  com^i' 
mftn^g  orflfot»  in  St.*  Stephen's  chapoK  His  distresses  threw  hina 
Into  politics;  he  assumed  the  character  of  a  staunch  whig,  and  fiU 
«nB^  adtoit  bis  eonsistenoy. 

**  He  thought  highly  of  the  talents  amd  iSrmness  of  the  late  king^ 
-^and  was  persuaded  that  a  ministry  protected  by  him  could  not, 
'^itbout;  somesifignlar  blunder,  or  some  qt^ent  siagulariy  unlucky, 
b^  diakc^  by  any  opposition.  He  predicted  tlMtt  the  coalitioii 
between  Lord  North  and  Mn  Fox  would  produce  a  total  disbd'ief 
oC  the  public  v(rtue  of  the  Corinthian  order  of  politioiaos,  and 
•^ffoate  dr  party  equally  hostile  to  ministers  and  the  opposition* 
'adstocracy/-^    P.  78. 

^*  Mr.  Wilkes  abounded  in  anecdote ;  and  wit  was  so  constantly 

.atlus  command,  that  wagei^  have  been  gained,  that  from  the  time 

be  Quitted  his  home  near  Story's  Gate,  till  he  reached  Guildhall, 

'no  one  would  address  him,,  who  would  leave  him  without  a  smile» 

or  a  hearty  laugh.     Notwithstanding  their  feuds,  Lord  Sandwich 

and  ho  were  partial  to  each*  other.    On  one  occasion,  the  ilemi- 

,  Discent,  not  having  been  quite  punctual  in  time  to  an  appointment, 

%bich  Lord  Sandwich  had  made  for  him,  it  was,  (not  gqod- 

.  |iature(Uy),  mentioned  to  bis  Lordship,  that  the  RemiiMsccnt  dined 


\ 
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with  Mr.  Wilkes  :•--<  Well  then/  said  Lord  Saodwicb,  <  the  fiisd^ 
nation  of  Wilkes  has  nvide  me  break  appoiatments  so  often,  that 
it  is  but  fair  he  should  make  a  person  once  li^reak  his  appointment, 
with  me.*''    P.  75.  ... 

.  *^  Mr,  Wilkes  had  written  tbe  history  of  Us  life ;  and  earnestly 
requested  the  Reminiscent  to, be  h|8.executpr|  under  acpndition  of 
printing  it  entire  and  unaltered.  With  this  view  he  indulged  the 
writer'  with  the  perusal  of  it ;  the  writer,  declined  the.tcbarge:  -  he 
'  has  been  informed  that,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Wilkes^  the.coyej-of 
the  book  was  found  with  all  the  leaves  oif  it  cut  out."     P.  76. . 

•  ■    '  ^      ."..••-.  .■  •  ••       ;     -  ,  .     .  .^ 

'  On-  occasion  of  our.  author's  having  to  mention  the  edition 
which  he  published  of  Fearne's  '*  Contingent  Remainders/! 
he  gives  us  some  particulars  which  are  curious  and  striking, 

**  Mr,  Fearnp  wc^  a  general  scholar ;  be  was  profoundly  versed 
in  mathematics^,  chemistry  apd  mechanics.    He  had  obtained  i^ 

,  patent  for  dying  scarlet,  and  solicited  one  for  a  preparation  of 
porcelain.  A  friend  of  the  Reminiscent  having  communicated  tp 
an  eminent  gunsmith,  a  project  of  a  musket,  of  greater  power  and 
muth  less  size  than  that  in  ordinary  use,  the.  gunsmith  pointed  put 
to.  him  its  defects,  and  observed^  that  '  a  Mr.  fearne,  an  obscure 
lawman,  in  ^ream's,  buildings.  Chancery-lane,  had  invented  a 
musket,  which,  although  defective,  was  much  nearer  to  the  attain? 
ment  of  the  object/  *   '-^      . 

**  Mr.  Fearne  had  composed  a  treatise  in  the  Greek  language, 
i^fx  the  Greek  Accents;  another  on  the  Retreat  of  the.  Ten  Thou* 
4and,  He. mentioned  to  .the  Reminiscent,  that,  when  he  resolved 
ito  dedicate  himself  to  the  study  of  the  law,  he  burned  bis  profane 
library,  and  wept  over  its  flames:  and. that  tbe  works,  v^hich  he  most 
regretted,  were  the  Homilies  of  St.  John  Chrysostom  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Antioch,  and  the  comedies  ^f  Aristophanes. 

,    **  Of  the  transcendant  merit,  of  the  Essai/  on'  Contingent  Remain^ 
.der^f  there  is  but  one  opinion:  the  writer's  edition  ofit  spears,  to 

.  liave  been  favourably  received :  he  cannot  flatter  himself  thc^t  it  has 
added  much  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  work^  unless  it  has  been  by 
poinding  out  its  beautiful  method  and  analytical  arrangement,  whichy 
4i^xcept  by  persons  familiar  both  with  the  subject  and  the  worky 
were,  from  the  mode  of  its  publication,  scarcely  to  be  observed/'* 
P.  123. 

We  were  pleased  with  the  following  account  of  Lor^ 
Mansfield  ;  thecharacter  of  his  eloquence  is  stated  with  macb 
discfimiuation. 

"    "  In  ail  he  said  or  did,  there  was  a  happy  mixture  of  good-nature, 

good.humour,  elegance,  ease  and.  dignity.     His  countenance  was. 

indescribably  beautiful ;  it  was  an  assemblage  of  gienius^  digni^  add[ 

'  good^nature^  which  none  could  behold  wrthout  reverence  and  re- 
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gtrd.  An  engraving  by  Bartblozzi  qf  a  portrait  of  his  Lordship 
by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds^  presents  a  strong  resemblance  of  him  in  a 
very  advanced  age*  Nature  had  given  him  an  eye  of  fire;  its  last 
lingering  eleam  is  exquiisitely  exhibited  in  the  engraving*  His 
voice,  till  It  was  afiected  by  the  years  whi<;h  passed  over  him,  wav 
perhaps  unrivalled  in  its  sweetness  and  the  mellifluous  variety  of  its 
tbnies.  There  was  a  similitude  .between  his  action  and  Mr*  Gar- 
rick's ;  and,'  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life^  his  voice  discovered  some- 
thing t>f  that  gutturalness,  by  which  Mr.  Garrick^s  was  distinguished. 
He  spoke  slowly,  soiinding  distinctly  every  letter  of  every  word.  In 
some  instances  he  had  a  great  peculiarity  of  pronunciation,  <  au- 
thority' and  *  attachment,'  two  words  of  frequent  use  in  the  law, 
he  always  pronounced  aw^atcrj/y  and  a/^a/c^men^  His  expressions 
were  sometimes  low ;  he  did  not  always  observe  the  rules  of  gram, 
mar; 'there  was  great  confusion  in  his  periods,  very  often  begin, 
ning  ivithbut  ending  them,  and  involving  his  sentences  in  endless 
parentheses :  yet,  such  was  the  chat'm  of  his  voice  and  action,  and 
such  the  general'  beauty,  propriety  and  force  of  his  expressions, 
that,  while  he  spoke,  all  these  defects  passed  unnoticed.  No  one. 
ever  remarked  them,  who  did  not  obstinately  confine  his  attention 
and  observation  to  them* '  ,    ' 

**  Among  his  contemporaries,  he  had  some  superiors  In  force, 
an^  some  equals  in  persuasion ;  but  in  insinuation,  he  was  without 
a  rival  or  a  second.     This  was  particularly  distinguishable  in  his 
speeclies  from  the  bench.    He  excelled  in  the  statement  of  a  case: 
Mr.  Burke  said  of  it,  ^  that  it  was,  of  itself,  worth  the  argument  of 
any  other  man.'     He  divested  it  of  all  unnecessary  circumstances; 
brought  together  all  that  were  of  imfportanqe ;  placed  them  in  «o 
striking  a  point  of  view,'  and  connected  them  by  observations  so 
power^li  but  which  appeared  to  arise  so  naturally  from  the  fact^ 
themselves,  that  frequently  the  hearer  was  convinced  before  he  be- 
gan to  argue.     When  he  argued,  he  showed  equat  abi jity,  but  it 
wsLs  a  mode  of  argument  almost  pecfuliar  to  himself.  His  statement 
of  the  case  predisposed  the  hearers  to  fall  into  the  very  train  of 
thought  he  wished  them  to  take,  when  tSvy  should  come  to  con- 
sider his  arguments.  Through  these  he  accompanied  them,  leading 
them  insensibly  to  every  observation  favourable  to  the  conclusion 
he  wished  them  to  draw,  and  diverting  every  objection  to  it;  but, 
all  the  time,  keeping  himself  concealed ;  so  that  the  hearers  thought 
they  formed  their  opinions  in  consequence  of  the  powers  and  work- 
ings of  their  own  minds,  when,  in  fact,  it  was  the  effect  of  the  most 
subtle  argumentation  and  the  most  refined  dialectic."  '  P.  128. 

•  .  I  .  .         i  '  • 

The  fpliowing  anecdotes  of  Lord  Chatham  exhibit  the  cha- 

.  racter  of  a  ve?y  diflTereqt  orator — of  one  whose  talent  was,  that 

he  principally  addressed  himself  to  the  eyes  and  ears- #f  tils 

audrence :  faculties  with  wbiqh  all  wqre  equally  en4owed  >— 

^nd  troubled  bimself  but  little,  about  those  arts  of  rbt'torii;. 
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^itk  li>r  that  timwik  only  Iho-  few  can  a|ppiseeiit«# 

i,  **  On  oMoccoBMO,  Mf.  Moreton»  ther  chuff  jas^aa  ofC^^8ter^ 
a  gentlemaQ  ci  «ome  enuoeoce  at  ttie  bar,.  happaiHKl  to-  say^ 
*,  Kkg,  lordfly  and  cooHDomy  or/^-p^directiiig  bis  e^  towards  1^4 
Chatham^) — <  as  that  right  boaourable  m^nbar  w^uld  call  tbmi| 
cofnmoasy  lordtf  and  king/  Tbo  only  fault  of  tbi§  laolfibioa  is  im 
QQDsense^  Mr«  Pitt  aroae,— '88  be  aver  did,r---widi  gcoft' driibaaa* 
tion^  and  called  to  Order :  *  1  have,.'  he  saidt  *  frequently  beasd  k^ 
tJiis  houftef  dactriaes^  which  have  surprised  ma ;  but  now^  my 
blood  runs:  cold  I  I  desire  the  words  oi  the  honourable  meoibei 
anay  be  taken  down..'  The  clerks  of  the  house  wrote  the  words* 
^^B^ing  them  to  me/  said  Mr.  Pitt,  in  a  voice  of  thunder*  Byf 
^is  time^  Mr.  MoretOD  was  frightened  from  his  senses*  *  Sivh* 
be  said»  addressing  himself  to  the  Speaker,  *  I  am  sorry  to  bav^ 
given  any  offence  tp.the  right. boDOurable  member,  or  to  tba 
bousja :  1  jQpaant  nothing* .  King,  lords  and  oomnons^-^loi^ds^ 
,king  and  cbmmons,'-«>commonSy  lords  and  king; — iriajuncta  inu^ 
)  mitsnt  nothing !  Indeed  I  meant  nothing/— <  I  don't  wish.  %q 
push  the  matter  further/  said  Lord  Chatham,  in  a  voice  an  Iktla 
above  a  whisper : — then,  inr  a  higher  tone, — *  the  moment  a  nan 
acknowledges  bis  error,  he  ceases  to  be  guilty. — I  have  a  great 
regard  for  the  h^ourable  member,  and,  as  an  instance  of  thatre* 
gard*,  I  give  him  this  advice  :'— a  pause  of  some  moments  ensued^ 
' — then,  assuming  a  look  of  unspeakable  deri8ion,«^he.satd  ioa 
kind  of  colloquial  tone,r*^  Whenever  that  member  ntcuffx  nothipjg^ 
i  recommend  him  to  £0y  nothing/"  P.  152. 
,  **  On  another  occasion,  immediately  after  be  bad  finished  a 
spi^ch,  in  the  house  of  commons,  the  walked  out  of  k  ;  and,  as 
usual,  with  a  very  slow  step.  A  silence  ensued,  till  the  door  waa 
opened  to  let  him  into  the  lobby.  A  member  then  started  up, 
saying>.  *  I  rise  to  reply  to  the  right  honourable  member/-^I«ord 
Chatham  turned  back,  and  fixed  his  eye  on  the  orator, — who  1%- 
istantly  sat  down, dum}>;o then  his  lordship  returned  to  his  seal,. 
re|»^ting  as  be  hobbled  along,  the  verses  of  Virgil : 

^  Ast  Danaum  progenes,  Agamcmnonia^que  phalanges, 
Ut  vid6re  virum,  fulgentiaque  arma  per  umbras, 
Ingenti  trepidare  metu,— pars  vertere  retro,- 
8eu  quondam  peti^re,  rateSy-^-pars  t6ilere  vocet» 
Exigaam,— inceptus  clamor  frustratur  hiantes.' 

**  Then  placing  himself  in  his  seat, — he  exclaipaed,  '  Now  let 
*h)e  hear  what  the  honourable  member  has  to  say  to  me^'    On  the 

writer's  asking  the  geMleman  from  whom  he  heard  thte-an£!cd^, 
— ^if  the  house  did  not- laugh  at  (ha  ridiculous  figure  of  the  poor 

member?-—*  No,  sir,'  bore{4ied,  *  wei^efe  a9  toa mudumed to 


ft 

bouse,'  isj  theipaaper  IB  whick  be  filed  indelibly  on  Mr«  Gxtn* 
ville^  Mie  appellatioo  ef  '  the  genlle  shepherd/  At  this  timet  a 
80Dg  of  Dr«,  Jic^ardy  which  bcig^n  wi4h  the  n^erds,  *jQentb  shep* 
herd  tell  ms  wheveZ-'-and  ia.  v^iiBb  ef^  stanza  ended  with  that 
lkie^««waa  in  every  laeuth.  On  some  occasioir,  Mr.  GrenTiUe^ex* 
cdaimed,  *  Wher^  |s  otir  money?  wh^re  are  our  means }  I  say 
again^  where  are  pur  means  ?  where  is  our  money  V  He  then  sat 
4eTOirT-and  Lord  Chatham  paced  ^wly  out  of  the  house,  hum-p 
TfApg  tife  Uney  *  Gentje  ^l^herd  teiH  me  wher&/-^The  e&ct  was 
ipreflistible,  end  settled  on  Mr.^  GrenfiNe  the  appellatton  of  <  the 
gentle  shepherd/ ?'    P.  153.. 

_  ■    » 

'   We  qpnfess  thatwethinkita  subject  of  oong^ratalation  ta 

the  co^ntryi  that  Lord  Chatham  lived  when  be  did,  and  noli 

in  oWr  timei.    What  tbe  trfie  lone  of  his  politics  woald  have 

been^  hail  hd  flonriohed  now,  it  is,  not  difficult  to  divine :  he  waa 

to^  arfogani  mid  oreerb^aring  in  bia  opiniong,  both  of  himself 

and  6f .  olbef s,  to  have  renamed  l<nig  on  any  but  tbe  oppesi-^ 

tion  bench :  and  what  a  dangerous  power,  would  his  theatrical 

talent  for  brow*beating  his  adversaries,  have  put  into  his 

hands,  distinct  as  it  was  from  all  purely  intellectiial  superior 

rityl    The  true  model  of  the  English'  ministerial  debater  was 

•liord  Kortb^  who  had,  to  be  sure,  nothing  so  tragical  in  his  elo* 

baence,  astlie  above  anecdotes  attribute  to  Lord  Chatham^ 

out  who,  out  of  the  House  of  Commons,  was  probably  his 

fHipericir  in  every  respect,    'f  he  following  short  aiid  pictu- 

vres<}ue  account  of  the  most  amiable  man  of  bis  day,  contains 

lui  iu^ecdot0  wluch  is  quite  new  to  us* 

**  A  very  expressive  word  in  our  language,— which  describes  an 

assemblage  of  njany  real  virtues^  of  many  qualities  approaching 

pearly  to  virtue^  and  an  union  of  manners  at  once  pleasing  and 

commanding  respect,-— the  word  *  gentleman,'  was  never  applied 

to  any  person  in  a  higher  degre6,  o^  more  generally,  than  it  wsf 

*te  Lord  Norths  and  to  all  he  said  or  did  in  the  bouse  of  commoiMt, 

**  His  lordship  did  hot  inspire  to  the  higher  eloquence,  but  tiib 

''hou^e  tievei*  possessed  a  more  powerful  debater ;  nor  qould  any 

one  avail  hifnsel/ of  the  strong  part  of  a  cause  with  greats  ^^i^i^ya 

or  defend  its  weak,  with  greater  skill ;  no  speaker  was  ever  so  CQn«^ 

•cilHkitig,  9jf  etijoyed  a  greater  proportion  of  the  esteem  and  love 

^of  the  house. '  Among  his  political  adversaries,  be  had  not  a  single 

^enemy.     With  an  unwieldy  iigure.  and  a  dull  ^y^>  the  quickness 

..of  his  mind  seemed  jptuiticn.    *  i/-r*Lor4  Sandwich  onee  said  to 

the  Ileminisccnt. — *  must  have  pen  and  ink,  and  write  down,  and 

'  fxihun'Aic  :  g|vd  Lord  North  a  bundle  of  papers,  and  he*ll  turu 

'theii^  oVef,-^|)(^rhapS|  while  hi^hoir  is  drct»sing;  and  he  instantly 
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knows  thei^  contents^iid  till^tlieii'  bearings.*    His  wit  was  ne"^ 
surpassed,  arid  it  was  attended 'wi&  thii  sinjgular  ^tiality,  that  it 
never  gave  dfience^  and  the  object  of  it  was  sure  to  join  with' 
pleasure  in  the  laugh.*  Theasdadlt  of  Mr.  Adamon  Mr.  Fox,  aiid 
of  Cokmel  lPullart6n  on^Lord^helbodme,  had  tfnc^  put  the  house 
into- the  worst  possible  hunMyilt,  and'there  -was;  nio^e  or  less  of 
sitvagenees  in  every  thitig  that  was  said:-^Lord  North  d^precated^^ 
the  too  great  readiness  to  take  offence^  whieh  then  seemed  to  pos-- 
sess  the  hous6.    *  One'  member/  he  -said,  *  who  spoke  of  me,*^ 
ea]led  me  *  that  thing  Called'  a  minister  :-^  to  be  l^ure/— ^he  saidf 
pattihg  his  large  form,--*  I  am  a  thing  ;-^the  member,  therefore, 
when  he  called  me  a  thing,  said  what  was  true  ;  and  I  .could  not 
be  angry  with  him;  but,  when  he  added,  that  thing  called  a 
minister,  he  called  me  that  thing,  which  of  all  things,  he'htoself 
wished  most  to  be,  and  therefore,^  ,said  Lord  North,  f  I  took  itaa' 
a  compliment /-^Thl^se  good-^natured  sallies  dropped- from  him  inr 
ces8ant]y;*^On  his  resignation,    he  should  have  retire^ :   many 
things,  whi^i  may  be  defended,  cannot  be  appiauded  «  the  cpali^ 
tiqn  between  his:  lordshi{(  and  Mr,  Fox  lyas  of  thic|  description.'*! 
P.  168. 

With  these  extracts  we  close'our  review  of  the  Voltfme  be- 
fore us  ;  it  is,  probably,  we  kre  tpld  by  its  antfaor,^'  the  Js&t 
occasion/',  on' which  any  production  of  bis  pen  will  solicit  the 
attention  of  the  pnblic ;  we  hope,  that -what  we  iiavt^  said  of 
it,  and  whiat  we  have  extracted  from  it,  will  contribute  t9 
whatever  popul^iirity  it  may  be  destined  to  enjoy.       ' 


^^^^■*g^»'*^^^^Mgg«g^^»gg»»l»^Jg.lg 
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SIVIXIXT* 

A  Letter  to  the  Kev.  Solomon  Hftndiel*  D.Dw  Chief  Rabbi  of  the  GerniaD  «uid 
Poliiib  Jew^  iu  London,  Irom  the  Kev.  George  Hamilton,  M.A',.Itector  of  Ktller- 
-jnogh  :  shewing  that  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus  frond  the  Pead  is  as  credible  a  Fact 
BM  I  he  Exbduit  o(  the  Israelites  froip  ^gJP^ »  apcl  that  the  iVccount  of  the  Resuft 
tection  in 'the  Tract  entitled  Toldiuh  Jesu»  is  ho  more  worthy  of  Credit  than  t^at 
which  1  Boitus  has  given  to  Exodus;    Is.  6d« 

TheChiistian'$  £xerei«e  under  Affliction i  a  Sermon  preacbed  in  the  Pam^ 
Church  of  ChelsiAeld,  in  the  Cpun^v  of  Kent,  pn  Sunday,  April  21, 1825!,  on  Op« 
casion  of  the  Death  of  Marj  AhnDaTies,  who  departed  this  Life  in  the  ^^th  Year 
of  her  Age.  '  Towhieh  is  added.  Extracts  from  her  Letters,  Prayefrs,  aiidMedir 
tations.  9ythe  Rct^  /ames  Williams,  A.B.  Curate  of  Chelsfi^ld  and  Farobo-' 
TouKh.     6d.  >  .         - 

Select  Passages  from  the  Bible,  arranged  under  distinct  Heads,  for  the^Use  pf 
Schools  afid  Families.  Bv  Alusfimder  Adam,  Teacher,  Edinburglu  iSmp.  4s.  ^1 
bound,  ^'         .  ;*  .    .         .  ..   .       -^^ 
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life  peculiar  Cluira6ter  of  the  Chorch  of  Englaiid«  indopeodently  of  its  Gonive-  < 
Uoo  with  the  State*  cumidesedf^inaSermou  preaclted.at  (he  Prifoarj  Vi^itaiion  . 
of  the  Bight  Rev.  Lord  Bishop  of  Winchester,  on  Wednesday,  Jaly  3;,  1829,  in 
the  Church  of  Newport,  in  toe  Isle  of  Wight,  and  published  by  his  Lordship's 
Command.     By  Walter  Farquhar  Hook,  B.  A.  Student  of  Christ  Cbarch,  Chaplain 
to  his  Grace  the  Dnke  of  Argyle,  and  Curate  of  Whippingham.     &vo.  Is.  6d« 

A  Letter  to  a  Friend  at  Saffron  Wal4ien,  tuucljing.  some  recent  Disputes  amoii^i^t 
the  Dissenters  in  tnat  Place.     By  a  Meihber  of  the  Church  of  England.     3d. 

A  Seriuon  preached  at  Bishopsthorpe,  at  ft  General  Ordination,  holden  by  his 
Grace  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Yorkj  on  Sundny,  July  14,  ISt^^  By  the  Rev. 
WUIian  Taylor  Wild,  Curftte  of  Newark  upon  Trent.     Is. 

A  Sermoq,  9.d  the  Utiurgy  pf  the  Church,  .preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of 
Asliby  de  la  Zouch»  in,  th^  County  of  Leicester,  on  Thursday,  the  4th  of  Juty»; 
1822,  being  the  Anniversary  of.  their  Institution,  before  th<!  Cammittee  for  the' 
Deaoery  of  Ackley  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Ctmstian  Knowledge,  and  pub- 
lished by  their  Desire,  ,By  the  B<ev»  William  M'Doual,  M,A^  Vicar  of  Ashby  de 
la  Slouch.     Is.  6d.  '  •  ,.  ■       \ 

On  the  Corruption  of  Human  Nature,  a  Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the 
Archdeaconry  of  Ely,  at  a  Visitntion  held  in  the  Parish  Church  of  St.  Michael's* 
Cambridge,  on  Tuesday,  May  the  7th,  1822.  With  an  Appendix.  By  rhe  Rev. 
J.  H.  Browne,  A.M.  Archdeacon  of  Ely,  Rector  of  Cotgrave,  and  late  Fel(ow  of 
St.  John*s  College,  Cambridge.  Published  at  the  Bequest  of  the  Clergy*  3>a^  , 
,  A  Charge  dehvered  ia  July,  1622^  at .Stokestey,  Tbirsk,  and  Malton,.ta  the 
Clergy  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  Cleveland  ;  and  published  at  their. particular  De-, 
sire.    By  the  Yen.  and  Rev.  Francis  Wrangbam,  M.A.  F.R.S.    3s. 

A  Sermon  preached  atOrosveiior  Cbapel,  in  St,  George's  Parish,  Hanover-square, 
00  Sonday,  the  7th  of  July,  18^2,  in  Behalf  of  the  distressed  Irish,  aad  published 
for  their  Ben^fit^    By  the  Rev.. G.: Marsh,  A.M«    Is.       . 

A  Sermon  upon  the  present  Distress  in  Ireland  ;  preached  to  a  country  Congre- 
gation, chiefly  of  the  labouring  Class,  at  Higbclere.  in  the  County  of  HanU.  By 
the  Revi  A  Dallas,  Curate  of  Highciete*  Published,  by  .particular  RequAtt*  and 
lor  the  Benefit,  of  the  Irish.  .  ;l8.  6d.  : 

The.  Village  ^Lecturer;  a  Secies  6f  ori^nal  DiscourveSi  adapted  for  Village  Con- 
gregations and  Families.    4s.  6d.  ■      i 

The  Christian  Minister's  living  and  dying  Testimony  to  the  true  Grace  of  the 
Gospel,  a  Sermon  preached^in  the.  Parish  Church  o/ 3ray,  Berkii,  onSunday, 
Angnst  the  4Ch,  1822,  occasioned  by  the.  Death  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Townshend. 
A.M.  thirty-four  Yeacs  resident  Vicar  of  that  Parish«and  thirty  eight  Years  Rector 
of.HeDley  on  Thanies.    By  the  Rev.  George  Welford,  A. M.  Cury  te  of  Bray.     1  s. 

Scripture  Chronology,  digested  on  a  new  Plan,  on  the^  principal  Facts  of  Sacred 
History ;  Arranged:  in  the  Order  of' Time  iront  the  Creation  of  the  Warldto  the 

Desttuction  of  Jerusalem.     2s^  6{Uboun^.  .  .  . .  , 

'  Sermons,  Doctrinal  and  Practical.   By  the  Rev.' James  AspinnU,,A.B,..Curateof 
Rochdale.    8vo.     8s. 

A  Charge,  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  th^  Diocese  of  London,  at  the  Visitation 
m.Joly,  1822.    By  William,  Lord  Bi^op  of  London.    4to.    Is.  6d. 
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LAW. 
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A  Digest  of  the  three  Acts  (58th  and  59ih  Geo.  lU..  and  Sd  XJeo.  IV.)  for 
Building  'additional  Churches:  comprising  the  ^ole  SubstHftce  of  the  Acts,  iii 
a  compressed  Form,  tlassed  under  distinct  Heads,  arranged  afphabetically  acboril- 
ing  to  their  Subject  Matter.  By  George  Bramwell,  of  the  Inner  Temple.  'Sw. 
Ss.  6d.  ' 

The  Marriage  Act,  3  Geo.  TV.  c.  75;  passed  2Sd  of  July,  1822,  and  an  Abftfract 

thereof,  arranged  under  the  following  Heads,  viz.  Repealing,  Retrospective,  and 

.  General  Clauses ;  Marriage  Licences;  and  Barms  of  Mariiage.l  With  N,otes  and 

Observations  on'its  Construction;  together  with  an  Appendix  of  the  Forms  of  Affi- 

ilavits  required  by  the  Act,  of  the  proposed  Amendments  therein;  as  negatived  by 
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the  Umisie  of  lidrds,  iuid  of  the  Pro|ests«i<ei6^'dtn  Aie  lArtk'  Juikmils ;  *i|i«lt9h 
Index  to  the  whole.    B^  Itoheit  l^iilip  ^yrwbitti  ilSicf .  of  «the  Middle  Ti»n«plfti^^ 

Is.  6d.  •     .  ^'  ."■•"/.> 

The  Stady  of  Itfedicine;    By  John  Mason  Goodg  Mitt,  F.fLS.  'Mem.  Am.  Phtl.i 
Soc.  ivid  F,L.9«  of  Phii&Uelphia.    4  roh.    SU  4si 

mSTOAT.  • 

\y ;  •    •  •  •■••;» 

An  Historical  Reviefref  the  Spadsh'Revotodon,  tndadiiig  sbme  Account  of^ 
Religion,  ^^"ners.  HndHAteratofe,  in  8pam$  iKiislrated  with-aAlap.'  SfE^wtLtd 
Bhicquiere,  Esq.  A iitbOr  of  Letters  from  the  Mediterranean,  ice.  'S^ct.  ISt^  * 
'  Magna  Britannia;  Volume  tlie  Sixth  s  being^a  concise  topograpfiical  Account^ 
of  the  Gonuty  of  Devon.  By  the  Rer.  I>amel  Lysons,  A.M.  F.R.8.  F,A.  aiid  L.'S. ' 
Rector  of  Rodma^\)tvCi^oacestei«hir0{  anddomael  I*yso)is»  E«q*  F.Ri'S.  and  i<'iA:^.^ 
4to.    5i.  168»  6d.    On  Jarge  Paper  91.  9s^  '!  .1 
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POLITICS.  • 

•    '     "     "  'J 

-  On  the  Depressed  State  of  Agricnltnce.    By  Jamesdeghom;    BeingtW&say - 
for  which  the  iTighlatfJl  Society  of  Scotland,  at  their  Oeneral  Meeting  on^'thelit 
of  July,  1822,  voted  a  Piece  of  Plate  of  Fifty.  Guineas. Value;  and'puL|Ushe(i4>y 
Order  of*  the  l^eiety.     8vo.    Ss.  ^        \  r\ 

Thoughts  on  the  Greek  Revolution.    By. Charles  Brmsley  Sheridan.  -  9s^     -./« 
• '  An  Appeal  to  the  British  Public  in  the  Cause  of  the  perscciited  Gye^fis^  and'ao 
earnest  Recommendation  that  an  immediate  Subscription  be  opened : for  4heip 
Support.    By  the  Rev.  Robert  Chatiield,  LLJ>.  Vicar  of  Chatteris,  Cambridge^ 
shire.  '  Is.  '  '     '  ■        .■••''; 

'  ^Correependence  between  the  Rev.  Robect  Kail,  M.A.  his  'Frieods,  and  CIm( 
Writer  ofithe  Review  which  appeared  iq  the  Christian  Guardian  for'  Janisai^y; 
182<^,  of  Mr.  Hall's  Apology  fur  the  Freedom  of  the  Press,  and  fOr  general  LMii^ty. 
Re-pritited  from  the  Leicester  loornal.  Witlt  <«oiicliidi0g  Remte4u,  ibfy  the*  WT&'er 
of  the  Review.    Is.  6d.  -    M 

Economical  £n<|uiries  relative  to  Hie  I^aws  which  -ngulate  Rent,  Pfofit^Wages^ 
and  the  Value  of  Money.    Bv  Thomas  HojSkins.   >4s*'  '        :    •    "^ 

A  Letter  addressed  to  David  RTcardo,  Esq.  M.P.  on  tbe  tro^  Pnndpl^  «f  estU 
'  mating  the  Extent,  of  the  late  Depreciation  in  the  Currency,  and  on  the  ^BiSect  dS 
Mr.  Peel's  Bill  for  the  Resumption  of  Cash  PaymeiHs  by  the  Baofc.    By^ihdiaH 
Paget,  Esq;     Is. 

The  present  Stat^  of  England  in  Regard  to  AgriooUnre,  Trade,  and  Fio&iice^ 
with  a  Comparison  of  the  Prospects  of  Sn^^laiid  aad  France;  Hy  Jos^h '!Lawe^ 
Esq.    «vo.    l»s. 

N9VSI8. 

Maria;  a  Tate  of  a  Southern  Valley,  founded  onreal  Events,  in  High'Life.    5i. 

JThe  Steam  Boat  By  the  Aothor  of  'f  Annals  of  the  Parish,"  &c.  R&>pobiished 
with  Additions  from  Blackwood's  Edinl^ur^  Magazine.    12aK>.    78. 

The  Adventures  of  the  Gooroo  Paramartan ;  a  Tale,  in  the  Tamul  Language  ^ 
aocompfm^d  by  a  Translation  and.  Vocabulary :   together  .with  an  Analysis  pf ^Ihe 
^st  Stor^.  >  Bv  B.  Babington,  of  the  Madras  Civil  Service.    4to.    18s. 
.    Traditional  Tales  of  the  English  and  Scottish  Peasantry.    By  Allan  dunning- 
hano.  Author  of  Sir  l^maduke  Maxwell.    2vols.  ^l2s.' 

The  exemplary  Novela  of  Miguel  de  Cervantes  Scavedra,  Author  of  Don  Quixote 
de  la  Maiicha,  published  at  Madrid  in  1613,  so  called  because  he  proposed  useful 
(Example,  to  he  either  imitated  or  .avoided.    S  vols.    14s. 

No  Enthusiasm ;  a  Tale  for  the  present  Times.    ^  vols.    l^s.  ^ 

.    Moscow,  or  the  Grandsire ;  an  historical  Tale.    3  vols.    l^mo.    I8s. 
.    Who  is  the  3ride;g;rooai ?  or  Nup^al  Discoveries.    By  Mrs.  GrecjQ.    3.voI^ 
16s.  6d.  '  .    •        .  3 
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Fetar  Ifivi^i  Trip  to  Brighton ;  a  Farce,  in  two  Acts.    By  R.  ?ones,  Esq.  of  the 

All  in  the  Oailc,  or  the  Banks  of  the  Elbe ;  a  masical  Farce»  in  two  ikjzt%x 
adapted  to  the  English  Stage  from  the  French  of  Victor.  By  J.  R.  ^lanclie. 
^nd  perforiqed  at  th^  Xhetftre  .Roja),  Bngliab  Opera  Honse,  Strand.    $s.  6d; 

CuinQory  or  the  Bugle  Horn ;  a  Tragedy :  with  other  Dramatic  J>ialogiie8  an^. 
ouaceliaaeouiPoemf.    By  Elyah  Barwell  Impey.     8s. 

MISCBLLANXIS* 

Bibliotbeca  Britapnica^  or  a  General  Index  to  the  Literature  of  Great  Britaiik 
wnrl'Ireland/  ancient  and  modern ;  with  sach  foreign  Works,  as  have  been  trans* 
iafied  into  .Sngliiht  or  printed  in  the  JBntish  Dominions  s  inchiding  also  a  copious 
Sel<9;tioA  from  the  Writings  of  tlie  most  celebrated  Authors  of  ^Jl  ^ges  au^i  )b(. 
tions.     By  R.  Watt,  M.D.    PartVIf.    4to.     11.  Is, 

r  Jkfi  ^cawnt  of  tlie;priiicipal  Pleasure  'Fours  i»  Bngland  and  Wales;  Illustrated 
with  coloured  Maps,  and  embellished  with  Views  of  the  most -striking  Sceii^^. 
To  which  is  appended^  an  Itinerary.     lOs.  6d. 

Instcitctiohs  for  CiTil  and  Military  Surveyors  in  Topographical  Plan  Drawing  ; 
,forJi|ing.a  Guide  to  t^e  just  Conception  and  accurate  B«pres«ntatbn  of  th^  Surfa^ 
of  the  fiartft  iu  Maps'  and  Plans.  Founded  upon'  -the  System  of  John  Georg;& 
Lehmaiin,  late  Major  in  the  Saxon  Infantry,  on  the  Staff  of  the  King  of  Sai^onjr, 
^d  Director  of  the  Depot  for  Military  Maps  and  Plans.  By  William  Sibom^ 
Xieut.  h.  p.  9th  Ihfkntry.    Oblong  4to.  wifii  Plafes.    ll.  lOs. 

The  different  Modes  of  cultivating  the  Pine  Apple,  from  its  'first  Introductidh 
into  Europe  to  the  late  Improvements,  of  T.  A>  Knight,  £s%»    Ify  a  Member  of  tlie 
horticultural  Society.     With  Ehgravikigs.    8vo.     9s. 

~  ^  An  kitrednetion -to- the  Stady  of  Fossil  Organic  Remains^  espeeiali^  of  those 

Ibund  in  the  British  Strata:  intended  to  fiid  the  ^dent  in  his  Enquiries  respect>- 

ing  the  Nature  of  Fossils, ,  ai)d  their  Connection  with  the  Formation  of  the  ^rth, 

^^yjlames  -Parkinson,  Fellow-  of  the  •Rosral  Colle^  of  Surgeons  &c.    S vo.    12s. 

'    tf}»duienfs,  pf  Tai99l  Gra^iiqar;. .  cQmbini^g  w|th  (he  lUiles  of  jKx>dMn  Tamni, .  ir 

^the  ordinary  i>ialect,  an  Introduction  to  Sben  Tamul»  or  the  elegant  Dialect  of  the 

Language.  -  By  Robert  Anderson,  of  the  Madras  Civil  Service,  and  Assistant  Pro* 

•fes.<Hir  of  Oriental  'Languages  4it  the. East  In<Ha  Company's  College.     4to».    18s.  ' 

The  Pructical  Confectioner ;  embracing  the  whole  System  of  Pastry  and>  Con> 
i«ctionary9  ai^  containing  upwards  of  260  genuine  Receipts,  6u:.  &c*     By  James- 

The  Modern  Art  of  fencing,  as^eeably  to  the  Practice  of  the  mo^t  erhinept 
Mooters  in  Europe.    By  Le  Sieur  Guzman  Rolando,  of  the  Acad^mie  des  Armcs. 
NGartfaily  revised,  -and  augiaented  with  a  technical  Glossary*  .&c.    By  J.  S.  For* 
«syUi.     With  Coloured  Plates^    10s.  6d. 

'J'he  Aermit  in  the  Country,     Volume  the  Fourth.    7s, 
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Art.  T.     a  Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese 
.    of  J^ondoHy  at  the  Visitation  in  July ^  18^21    By  William, 
Lord  Bishop  of  London.    4to.    pp.  22.    Is.  6d.    Riving* 
,   tons.     1822. 

This  is  the  third  Charge  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the 
idistrng^ished  Prelate,  whose' name  is  prefixed  to  the  present 
article.  And  it  may  be  said,  without  any  derogation' froti^ 
the  merits  of  its  predecessors,  that  it  is  in  many  essential 
respects,  the  most  important.  This  is  partly  proved  by  thd 
lively  impressioh  which  it  appefars  to  have  produced ;  and  the 
view  which  we  propose  to  take  of  its  contents,  will  probably 
confirm  the  reader  in  our  opinion.  .         ' 

Taking  the  Clergy  as  a  body,  we  believe  that  the  Church 
of  England  may  justly  boast  of  having  sent  forth  a  greater 
number  of  learned  iand  able  divines,  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  its  establishment,  than  any  which  has  ever  ex* 
isted.  This  4s  true,  in  a  great  degree,  even  with  respect 
to  works  of  mere  eriiditibn  which  it  has  produced  ;  with  re- 
spect; however,  to  work^  of  professed  utility,  the  remark 
may  be  made  with  perfect  safety ;  and  indeed,  so  far  as  it  re- 
g:ards  the  past,  will  probably  not  be  contested.^  But  wehave 
more  th^n  once  heard,  it  made  a  question,  whether  our  Church 
can  claim  the  «ame  pre-eminence  in  th^  present  day ;  and  at 
first  sight  we  must  confess  that' there  would  appear  to  be 
Some  room  for  the  dispute.  Comparedwith  th^  other  national 
Churches,^  her  cotemporaries,  never  perhaps  was  her  super 
riority  so  marked  ahd  decisive  as  it  is  at  this  time :  the  doubt 
has  been,  whether  she  would  be  eiqually  secure  inacompa* 
Hsbn  with  herself. 

The  truth  is,  that  without  snpposing  any  positive  change, 
for  the  worse,  hi  the  leading  of  the  Clergy,  it  is  not  dii&cult 
to  perceive  severM  cir-cmmtotances  in  the  character  of  tie 
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present  timeSy  wkioh  conspire  to  diminish  the  appearance 
which  it  makes  to  the  eye  of  the  mere  superficial  observer. 
A  very  slight  observation  of  the  state  of  knowledge  among 
the  general  classes  of  society  at  this  time,  as  compared  with 
what  it  was^4Some  years  ago,  will  easUy  45atisfy  ns,  Xbat  the 
learning  which  is  in  the  Church  may  be  le$s  coospipuon^  than 
formerly,  without  necessarily  beibg  less  solid  or  extensive  in 
reality.    The  sumber  of  the  Clergy  is^I^e  jsame  now,  or  very 
nearly  so,  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Charles ;  but  the  number 
of  educated  persons  among  other  classes  of  the  cononunity 
is  probably,  at  leasts  ten  times  as  many.    So  that  even  8#pH 
posing  the  absolute  quantity  of  knowledge  which  is  possessed 
by  the.first,  to  be  the  same,  its  relative  quantity  wdUld  still 
Ibe  less;,  and  of  course  it  would  require  higher  attainments 
tlian  were  before  necessary/ in  order  to  retail  their  compa- 
rative superiority.     Besides  this,   we  may'  observe,    that 
Theology  is  not  in  the  same  situation  as  other  sciences.    Not 
only  is  it  a  subject  in  which  bo  discoveries  canl)e  made»  bat 
the  legitimate  objects  of  it,  are  moreover  plainly  exhaustible; 
imd.  wovld  eiven  seem  to  be  in  some  degree  actually  ex- 
hausted*   It  would  be  difficult ,  to  name  any  important  pro^ 
vince  in  which  room  i$.  l^t,  pei^iaps,  even  for  novelty  of  argu-^ 
ment ;.  still  leas  upon  whi<^  any  new  light  could, be  throwu 
by  what  m  projperly  called  Learning.     In  the  field  of  contror 
versy,  indeed,  the  subject  is  still  so  far  open,  thatmany  discos- 
sipns  would  see^i  to  beat  this  day  no  nearer  to  their  determina- 
tion, than  at  tb^  time  when  t^iey  vrete  originally  started.     Sut 
fortunately,  perhaps,  for  mankind,   the  rage  Sot  religious 
disputes  i&  fast  subsiding.    The  great  questionijf  which  wer/e 
formerly  debated  against  the  Church  of  Rome,  hfive  almpa^ 
entirely  Ipst  their  interest ;  and  as  to  those  by  which  ffro* 
testants  are  still  divided,   most  of-  them  are  of  that  sort,, 
which  men  of  real  learning  are  least  willing  to  engage  iiu 
80  that  in  fact,  the  learning  w\iich  the  Clergy  possess  is  not 
put  in  the  saine  requisition  as  formerly.    Xt  is  aot  the  dac^ 
trines  nor  the  distoipline^of  the  Church  which  are  now  c^e4 
in.  question-r^ the  enemies  of  the  Establishment,  care  Uttte 
about^these-^it  is  the  Church  itself.    The  Clergy  are   at- 
taicked  not  as  Theologians  but  as  Pastors  ;it  i^  their  inflijLencqf 
amettg  fte  people,  thfir  importance,  in  the  Constitutioo, 
which  is  now  .the  object  of  ooati&ntion;  and  the  danger  to 
which  these  are  exposed  furnishes  at  present  the  moveioQuoe* 
diate  occasion  of  anxiety. 

We  have  no  wish  to  enter  into  a  formal  discussion;,  we 
meardy  wished  to  shew  that  tli^  present  position  of  the 
Clergy  in  society  is  in  many  essential  points  different  from 
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tliat  whieh  tbey  beld  in  times  pa$t.  This  being  admitted,  it 
cannot  be  necessary  to  addupe  any  argument  to  prove  that 
tbe  seyeral  duties  which  they  have  to  discharge,  must  also 
in  some  corresponding  degree  have  changed  their  relative 
import^nice.  Still  }e$s  can  it  be  necessary,  to  prove,  that  an 
eivquiry  into  the  particulars  of  this  change,  so  far  as  respects 
the  objects  towf^rds  which  the  exertions  of  the  Clergy  should, 
in  conseqilence,  be  prin/cipally  directed,  involves  consider- 
ations of  the  highest  importance.  This  then  is  the  object  of 
enquiry  to  which  the  Bishop  of  London  has  turned  our  at- 
tention in  the  admirable  Charge  of  which  we  are^about  to 
e resent  our  readers  with  an  analysis ;  and  it  is  a  subjectt 
hich  in  connection  with  such  a  name,  cannot  fail  to  excHe 
a  more  than  merely  common  in  teres  t,  among  all  who  have 
the  welfare  of  the  Church  a{  heart. 

"  The  professed  subject  which  form$  the  ground-work  of 
the  Charge,  is  the  '*  Present  state  of  society  in  its  immedi*- 
ate  bearings  upon  S'OUgion/'  Qf  course  i^  was  not  the  in- 
tention of  the  Bishop  to  produce  a  general  dissertation^  but 
4>nly  to  consider  so  much  of  the  subject,  as  involved  an  ex- 
amination of  the  peculiar  duties  which  the  existing  state  of 
society  ivould  seeta  to  impose  upon  the  Clergy.  Proceeding 
apon  this  view,  the  basis  of  the  remarks  which  follow  is 
ibnnded  by  the  Bishop,  upon  the  admitted  fact^  that  a  great 
and  general  diffusion  of  knowledge,  through  almost  every 
rairk  of  society,  has  of  late  years  taken  place,  both  in  this 
country  and  abroad.  It  is,  moreover,  evident  from  experi- 
ence, were  the  matter  otherwise  doubtful^  that  the  inpreasp 
of  general  information,  whether  in  society  at  large,  or  amOQg 
particular  classes  of  it,  by  no  means  necessarily  supposies  a 
proportionate  degree  of  wisdom,  in  the  application'  of  it  to 
useful  and  virtuous  ends;  and  consequently  that  without 
g:re(it  care  on  the  part  of  those  upon  whom  the  responsibility 
devolves,  of  instrqoting  and  righ%  directing  the  public  mind, 
the  progress  of  civilization,  instead  of  being  a  blessing  either 
to  individuals  or  to  the  community,  may  become  the  fruitful 
|>arent  of  intolerable  evils  to  society. 

'  The  truth  of  these  positions  will  readily  be  assented  to  ; 
ihay  are  exemplified  by  the  Bishop  in  the  instance  of  the 
"French  Revolution,  and  he  proceeds  to  observe,  that  it  was 
only  to  the  higher  state  of  public  morals  in  this  country,  at 
ii^at' period/  tesulting  from  the  superior  wisdom  of  our  in- 
0titutions  in  Church  and  State,  that  we  stood  indebted  for 
oujr  safety,  amid  the  heavy  calamities  with  which  every  other 
cooptry  in  Europe  was  overwhelmed.  If  we  wish  to  be  con- 
vinced how  important  a  part  it  was  which  the  Clergy  ef 
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this  country  suataiqed  during  the  progress  of  that,  great  crisii?^ 
or  how  important  a  part  it  is,  which  tbey  have  still  to  sustain, 
we  are  directed  to  turn  our  attention  to  the  conduct  of  those 
'  who  are  the  professed  enemies  of  social  order;— who,  how- 
ever they  may  differ  in  other  respects^  all  agree  in  one  point 
— that  of  discouraging  any  mode  of  instruction  which  instils 
fix.ed  principles  of  religion,  or  any  preference  to  this  or  that 
mode  of  worship  ;  and  by  consequence  any  mode  of  instruc- 
tion which  may  be  supposed  to  favour  the  influence  of  the 
Clergy,  over  the  minds  of  the  great  body  of  the  people. 

**  The  immediate  danger,''  says  the  Bishop,  alluding  to  the  times 
of  the  French  Revolution,  *'  is  now  past:  but  when  we  direct  our 
attention  to  the  systematic  culture  of  intellect  introduced  in  the 
'  course  of  a  few  years  among  all  classes,  we  cannot  but  feel  an 
imxiety  lest  the  balance  of  society  should  suffer  disturbance  from 
this  sudden  increase  of  its  momentum.     In  proportion  as  these  ad- 
ditional energies  imparted  to  the  mass  of  the  people  are  under  the 
direction  of  good  principles,  they  will  give  stability  to  the  govern- 
ment, advance  the  cause  of  religion  and  morals,  and  contribute  to 
.the  general  advantage.  '  But  there  is  no  necessary  connection  be- 
tween knowledge  and  goodness,  between  the  possession  of  intel- 
lectual power,  and  a  disposition  to  apply  it  to  its  proper  ends. 
Its  legitimate  use  may  exalt  us  to  heights  of  civilization  and  hap- 
piness, as  much  above  our  present  condition,  as  that  condition  ex- 
cels the  state  of  society  at  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury :  its  abuse  inay  be  fatal  to  our  existing  establishments,  may 
demolish  the  bulwarks  of  strength  and  security,  erected  by  the 
Wisdbn)  of  our  ancestors,  and  consolidated  during  a  succession  of 
ages  by  their  continued  labours.     The  enemies  of  religion  and 
order  are  so  well  aware  of  these  consequences,  that,  while  they 
profess  an  earnest  desire  to  enlighten  the  people,  they  encourage 
that  mode  of  instruction  alone,  which  instils  no  fixed  principles  of 
Eeligion,'no  preference  to  any  form  of  worship.     It  therefore 
must  be  our  object,  on  the  other  hand,  to  maintain  the  proportion, 
which  should  always  exist  between  the  active  power's  of  the  public 
mind  and  the  control  and  direction  of  their  exercise  by  the  opera-, 
tion  of  moral  causes.    And  this  we  must  do,  not  by  discouraging 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  or  the  cultivation  of  understanding^ 
among  the  lower  orders,  but  by  taking  effectual  methods  to  supply 
their  minds  with  just  notions  of  their  duty  towards  God  and  man^ 
and  place  them  under  the  habitual  direction  of  sound  principles 
and  good  feelings/'    P.  10.        .  . 

If,  then,  the  Clergy  wish  to  know  to  what  object  their  vi- 
gilance should  be  more  immediately  directed,  the  conclusion 
is  evident :  they  have  only  to  observe^  which  are  the  points  to 
which  the  adversaries  of  social  order  principally  direct  their 
kostility.  It  is  not,  iargues  the  Bishop,  againsi  the  doctrines  or 
the  discipline  of  Uie  Church'  that  the  enemies  of  religion  now 
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Aim  their  principal  efforts ;  biit  it  is  against  the  peculiar  lul- 
vantages  ^hich  the  Clergy  of  the  Establishment  possess^  from 
their  learning,  their  weight  and  character^  and  their  station 
in  society.  To  degracle  and  to  undermine  these  in  the  opir 
nion  of  the  public^  is  the  manifest  principle  which  now  guides 
the  policy  of  oar  adversaries ;  and  by  consequence,  the  line 
of  conduct  which  is  dictated  to  the  Clergy  is  equally  mani- 
fest; viz.  to  use  every  means  which  their  opportunities  af- 
ford, of  consolidating  and  extending,  both  individually  and 
as  a  body,  that  character  in  society,  that  respect  and  in- 
fluence among  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  to  which  the 
country  has  once  ah*ea^y  stood  indebted  for  its  preservation, 
and  to  which  alone  it  can  securely  look  for  safety  against  the 
evils,  which  still  continue  to  menace  its  institution^. 

The  above  is,  in  brief,  the  hypothesis,  if  we  may  so  speak, 
of  the  excellent  Charge  before  us ;  it  is  upon  the  truth  of 
the  views  which  the  Bishop  takes  of  this  part  of  the  subject, 
that  the  force  of  his  exhortations,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
Charge,  derive  their  immediate  importance.  It  is  to  these, 
that  we  shall  now  direct  our  attention;  and  we  trnst,  that 
^fter  what  has  been  said,  the  reader  will  be  at  once  enabled 
to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  extracts  which  we  shall  pro- 
ceed to  give,  and  in  which  the  principles  before  laid  dowa 
are  Applied  to  the  practical  guidance  of  the  Clergy,  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  sacred  functions. 

The  influence  of  the  Clergy  generally  in  society  must  de- 
pend, we  are  told,  upon  two  considerations — '*  the  estima- 
tion in  which  their  character  is  held,"  and,  *'  the  manner  i^ 
which  they  discharge  their  duties."  To  each  of  these  points 
the  Bishop  successively  directs  our  attention :  and  it  is  perhaps 
the  highest  compliment  that  we  can  pay  to  his  remarks,  when 
we  say,  that  there  is  not  in  this  part  of  the  Charge,  a  single 
proposition,  to  which  the  mind  does  not  immediately  assent,  as 
manifestly  founded  in  truth;  nor,  we  may  add,  a  maxim  of 
prudence,  the  wisdom  of  which  is  not  instantly  apparent.  To 
turn  a  comihon  place  into  a  paradox  is  a  v^ry  easy  effort ;  but 
to  place  new  and  ordinal  remarks  in  a  point  of  view  at  pnee 
striking  and  obvious,  requires  no  ordinary  talent. 

In  reference  to  the  effect  which  is  produced  upon  society, 
in  difficult  times  more  particularly,  by  the  estimation  in 
which  the  chai^cter  of  the  Clergy  is  held,  the  first  point  to 
which  the  Bishop  directs  his  observations,  is  to  the  obliga- 
tion which  the  present  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  im- 
poses upon  the  Clergy,  to.  multiply  and  extend  Iheir  attain- 
inents  in  learning  and  piety,  in  order  that  they  may  retain 
ihat  relative  superiority  in  these  respects,  which  the  Bishop 
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sliews/ both  from  reason,  and  history,  to  be  efisentiail  to  the 
continned  existence  of  any  religious  eistablishment. 

*^  The  laity. have  a  right  to  expect  that  the  attainments^  in 
learning  and  piety ,  of  the  Clergy,  considered  as  a  body,  should 
irise,  at  the  least,  above  the  ordinary  level  of  other  classes  of  so- 
ciety.    Such  comparative  excelletice  I  believe  to  Have  been  found 
In  fevery  country  where  the  discipline  or  doctrine  of  the  Church 
has  been  maintained  in  tolerable  purity.     I  even  think  it  essential 
lo  the  ^continued  existence  of  any  religious  establishment.    It  was 
one  of  the  most  efficient  Causes  of  that  respect  for  the  sai^rSd 
order,  which  occasioned  their  gradual  advance  in  riches  and  power^ 
and  was  long  retained  amidst  gross  abuses  of  both,  in  the  middle 
ages;    If,  in  that  period  of  darkness,  ecclesiastics  were  licentious 
and  illiterate,  the  body  of  the  people  was  still  more  deeply  iib- 
mersed  in  vice  and  ignorance,     it  is  true,  that  the  scandal  occa- 
sioned by  the  remissness    of   discipline,    and  the  ^immoralities 
which  infected  the  Church,  undermined  by  degrees  the  founda- 
tions of  the  ecclesiastical  power,  and  at  length  brought  about  the 
Heformation.     Yet  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Clergy  in  that  (jt^y 
were  less  respectable  in  attainments  or  morals  than  iti  several  pre- 
peding  centuries.     The  number  of  ecclesiastics  distinguished  by 
learning  and  sanctity  who  respectively  supported  the  Reformation, 
-  or  adhered  to  the  Church  of  Rorne,  abundantly  proves  the  con*, 
trary.     But  of  the  general  improvetaent  which  took  place  iti  so- 
ciety at  the  revival  of  letters,  the  largest  t>ropOrtion  had  tallen  to 
the  share  of  the  laity  :  the  Clergy,  from  various  causes,  were  not 
benefited  in  an  equal  degree :  and  from  this  alteration  in  their  re- 
lative circumstances,  and  its  effect  on  the  feelings  of  the  public^ 
they  necessarily  lost  the  ascendancyy  whidi  had  been  preserved 
without  difficulty  by  their  le^s  meritorious  predecessors  in  a  darker 
age.     In  referring  to  these  historical  facts,  it  is  simply  my  object 
to  urge  the  necessity  of  maintaining  our  proper  position  in  rela- 
tion to  the  mass  of  society ;  to  press  the  miportant  truth,  that,  if 
other  classes  advance  in  knowledgei  intelligence,  virtue,  and  piety, 
and  the  Clergy,  whatever  are  their  positive  merits  in  all  these  re- 
spects, continue  stationary,  they  are  placed  on-  a  different  letel  in 
regard  to. their  flocks,  and  will  suffer  a  prbportionate  loss  In  their 
credft  and  weight  with  the  public,  and  'consequently  in  theiir  ^rb* 
fessional  utility.    It  is  incumbent  on  us  to  advance  with  the  prbi 
gress  of  the  times ;  and  every  individutlil  should  act  as  if  the  whole 
interests  of  religton  depended  on  his  personal  character,  and  the 
faithful  exertion  of  his  powers  within  his  allotted  sphere.    In  all 
ranks  of  sotiety  are  numbers  of  persons  who  are  qualified  to  judge 
of  our  learning,  of  the  soundness  of  our  doctrinei  and  the  eflSoi* 
■ency  of  our  instructions,  and  who  regard  with  disgust  even  the 
slightest  inattention   to  duty,  or  impropriety  of  moral  cpnduct* 
And  far  be  it  from  us  to  consider  this  as  ah  evil.     If  such  coni$(:i« 
en^ous  censors  had  the  direction  gf  public  opinion,  tiieir;  honest 
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iii^pectioiik  woidd  be  of  the  grea^t  advantag^e  to  all  oltoea  of  ineii» 
and,  without  o%nce  be  it  saidy  t0  the  Clergj.  Bat  where  knov- 
ledge  i$  ext^Qfiively  spr.ead»  the  power  it  gives  will  be  oftea  ex. 
erted  detsrimentally,  Eveo  the  spirit  of  pietv  wiU  sometimes  act 
qia  erroneous  viewsy  will  be  found  in  combination  with. attachment 
to  par^,  which  gives  w^  obliquity  to  its  motions,  or  defeat  its  own 
iateBtipas  by  an  alliance  with  enthusiasm  or  folly/*    P.  II, 

The  Bishop  then  proceeds  to  press  these  considerationsf 
lapou  the  attention  of  the  Clergy,  from  a  view  of  the  general 
state  of  religious  parties,  and  from  the  jealous  eye  with  which 
tbeir  conduct  is  iu  consequence  now  looked  upon.  The  de- 
portment which,  as  Christians  and  Churchmen,  it  behoves 
them  to  sustain  amid  the  diiBculties  with  vhicb  they  are  snr- 
rounded*  is  then  adverted  to ;  and  the  observations  which 
the  Bishop  makes  upon  this  delicate  subject  fdmish  in  them*^ 
i^lves  an  example. of  that  mixture  of  firmness  and  dioderattoni 
irhich  it  will  be  well  for  them  to  imitate. 

'  *'  It  is  not  easy  to  calcukte^he  multiplied  difficulties  which, 
from  these  and  similar  causes,  increase  on  the  Clergyman^  as  the 
ivorld  advances  in  knbwledge,  and  create  a  Corresponding  lieces- 
iatj  of  discretion  in  his  conduct,  and  energy  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duties.  There  have  perhaps  been  times  in  the  Church,  when 
reverence  to  official  station  might  protect  the  infirmity,  or  throw  a 
▼eil  over  the  failings  of  the  Minister :  but  now,  when  he  is  sub- 
jeicted  at  every  step  to  the  scrutiny  of  inquisitive  malice ;  when 
opposition  is  created  to  his  honest  endeavours  to  be  usefbl,  from 
fto  many  various  causes ;  when  the  establishment  of  a  School,  or 
the  enlargement  of  a  Church,  is  resisted  by  one  man  from  some 
Wretched  politicd  prejudice,  by  another  through  caprice  or  per- 
vcrslshess,  and  by  a  third  in  resentment  for  some  fancied  neglect, 
which  disposes  him  to  mortify  the  pastor  in  the  tenderest  point  by 
defeating  his  schemes  for  the  benefit  of  his  flock,  we  see  how  great 
the  necessity  of  the  utmost  assistance  which  personal  qualification^ 
can  lend  to  his  sacred  function.  But  if  the  Minister  has  on  the 
bne  side  to  contend  with  the  opposition  of  adversaries,  he  is  assailed 
on  the  other  by  the  injudicious  zeal  of  real  or  apparent  friends ; 
wfaoi  pursuing  beneficial  objects  without  due  regard  to  the  meana 
which  they  employ,  or  sacrificing  general  principles  to  the  prospect 
of  some  immediate  good,  are  disposed  to  accuse  him  of  indifierence^ 
oir  bigoted  attachment  to  forms,  if,  through  regard  to  good  order 
or  apprehension  of  distant  consequences,  he  refiises  tp  co-operate 
in  their  favourite  schemes.  In  the  midst  of  these  difficulties  our 
only  real  security  will  be  found  in  a  fixed  resolution  to  act  in  every 
instance  on  deliberate  views  of  duty,  and  a  sincere  and  sober  love 
of  truth,  under  a  controlling  sense  of  that  Supreme  authority, 
from  which  we  derive  our  commission,  as  the  guides  and  teacher$ 
bf  our  brethren.    The  hatural  tendency  of  th^  ptinciples^.  to 
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enlighten  and  tranqaillize  the  miody  afibrds  the  strongest  of  safe* 
guards  as  w«Il  against  error  and  indiscretion  (more  frequently  the 
effects  of  some  undue  bias,  on  the  affections,  than  of  natirral  weak- 
ness of  judgment)  as  against  the  transports  of  passion,  which  irri^ 
tate,  o&nd>.  and  disgust,  and  produce  lasting  resentments  and: 
divisioois.     A  Clergyman  who  acts  on  these  motives,  will  have  tlie 
advantage  of  moving  with  authority,  dignity,  and  freedom ;  he 
will  retain  his  influence  over  .his  friends,  though  he  may  refuse 
compliance  with  their  prejudices  ;  he  will  treat  the  gainsayer  with 
kindness,  whilst  he  exposes  the  unsoundness  of  his  principles ;  and 
will  sliew  courtesy  and  friendliness  to  the  dissenter,  without  being 
supposed  to  approve  his  errors*     The  general  rule  of  his  proceed- 
ings will  be,  tOv  *  overcome  evil  with  good,'  by  conciliation  to  all 
inen,  as  far  as  it.  is  consistent  with  the  interests  of  truth,  and  tha!C 
enlightened  attachment  which  he.  feels  to  the  Church,  from  H 
thorough,  persuasion  that  the  best  interests  of  religion  are  con- 
cerned in  its  stability,  and  that  no  particular  advantage  which  can 
be  expected  from  popular  favour,   or  the  e;certions  of  irregular 
pietVy  would  counterbalance  the  evils  arising  from  the  neglect  of 
its  discipline  and  ordinances,  or  the  diminution  of  its  salutary  in- 
j^uenpe.     This,  I  conceive,  is  the  genuine  liberality,  which  is  th^ 
grace  and  ornament  of  the  true  Christian  ;  a  virtue,  as  far  removed 
from  indifference,  as  from  the  contentious  spirit  which  assumes  th^ 
disguise  of  zeal.    The  sentiment  misnamed  liberality ^  which  looks 
with  equal  approbation  on  every  sect  that  professes  Christianity, 
is,  in  its  most  innocent  form,  a  low  and  contemptible  vanity ;  it  is 
inore  freauently,  perhaps,  a  profligate  indifference  to  religion,  or 
Insidious  hostility  intending  its  ruin,  by  depressing  the  established 
Church.     But  true  liberality  is  Arm  in  its  own  principles,  w^hile  it 
looks  with  indulgence  on  the  mistaken  views  of  others ;  and  nevep 
fipproaches  so  near  to  perfection,  as  in  union  with  zeal,  under  the 
direction  of  charity  and  prudence*    Jt  would  ill  deserve  the  cha^ 
racter  of  a  Christian  virtue,  if  it  could  lend  its  countenance,  how-* 
«ver  indirectly,  to  error  or  falsehood,  or  ^hrink/rqm  the  defence 
pf  truth/'    P.  13.'  .     ,        .       . 

■     • 

Having  thus  enlarged  upon  the  qualities  which  it  is  ILq 
true  interest*  ^nd  therefore  the  duty  of  the  Clergy  to  culti-f 
vate,  in  order  to  give  due  effect  to  the  important  character 
which  they  have  to  sastain:  the  next  topic  to  which  the 
Sishop  directs  his  attention,  is  the  manner  in  which  they 
should  execute  some  particular  duties,  belonging  to  their 
parochial  charge,  which  would  seem  more  immediately  to 
affect  the  ptesent  question.  The  remarks  which  are  made 
upon  this  subject,  are  of  striking  importance.  It  is  to  the 
question  of  the  education  of  the  poor,  that  they  are  princi- 
pally directed;  and  they  place  the  duties  of  a  Clergyman, 
^ith  respect  to  this  object,  in  a  point  of  view,  in  wluci)  wq 
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do  pot  pemember  to  bave  ever  seen  them  considered/*  The 
conclusion  which  the  Bishop  draws,  as  to  the  importance  of 
these  daties,  is  <]eduCed  from  the  principles  which  had  been 
laid  down  in  the  former  part  of  the  Charge.  Bat  the  grounds 
to  which  he  refers  the  especiiil  obligation  to  fulfil  them, 
nvbich  lies  upon  every  minister  of  a  parish,  though  they 
certainly  never  before  occurred  to  us,  are  yet  such  as  plainly 
take  away  from  those  who  negTect  their. duty,  in  this  parti** 
culai*,  all  possible  pretext  or  apology.  If  we  were  called 
upon  to  say,  which  part  of  the^  Charge  before  us,  would  seejpi 
to  l>e  the  most  important,  we  should  perhaps  fix  upon  the 
observations  which  are  made  by  the  Bishop  upon  this  deeply 
interesting  subject. 

II  is  evident  from  the  extracts  which  we  have  already^ 
made,  that  the  Clergy  of  the  present  day,  are  acting  under 
a  niore^than  ordinary  degree  of  responsibility.   If  the  general 
spirit  of  iqaprovement  which  is  now  abroad,  should  Unfortu* 
nately  take  a  turn  unfavourable  to  human  happiness,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  consequences,  at  least, .  in  this 
country,  will,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  be  imputable  to 
their  want  of  vigilance  in  the  momentous  charge  which  Pro- 
vidence has  entrusted  to  their  care.    Be  the  degree  of  this^ 
responsibility,  however,  what  it  may,  of  course  the  event  of 
the  present  unsettled  state  of.  things  must  materially  depend 
lipon  the  principles  instilled  into  the  minds  of  the  rising 
generation.     And  this  consideration  alone,   were  there  no 
othersi  would  be  sufficient  to  justify  those  who  have  the  di-. 
rection  of  the  Church,  in  recommending  the  Clergy  to  avail 
theihselves  of  every  opportunity  which  circumstances  afibrd, 
for  jpersonally  interfering  in  whatever  concerns  the  religions 
education  of  the  poor.     By  such  interference  they  will  have 
the  means,  also,  of  drawing  closer  the  ties  which  connect 
them  with  their  parishioners,  and  of  cultivating  in  the  minds 
of  the  younger  part  of  their  flock  more  particularly,  a  h^bit  of 
affection  for  the  Church,  in  contradistinction  from  all  other 
forms  of  worship,  which  alone,  after  all,  forms  the  proper  basis 
of  her  security.  Independently,  therefore,  of  the  direct  bene- 
iBts  which  must  accrue  to  the  community  from  the  active 
exertions  of  the  Clergy  in  this  field  of  duly,  it  is  evident  that 
no  means  could  be.  devised,  better  calculated  to  enerease 
the  estiniation  in  which  the  Clergy  are  held,  and  to  strengthen 
their  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  people. 

We  hope  and  believe  that  the  Bishop  might  safely  have 
trusted  to  th^e  arguments  alone,  for  the  event  of  his  exhor- 
tations among  the  great  majority  of  the  Clergy ;  and  in  fact, 
we  hav«  no  doubt^  that  it  is  by  these  considerations  alono 
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Ibut  the  majority  of  tiie  Clergy  hftve  lEM^toalty  bcfen  exeiterf^ 
in  tbe  great  and  darpri^iDg  exertions  which  they  have  mdde^ 
to  spread  tbe  natioaat  system  of  edacatioii  thronghont  the 
country.  StHl,  however,  the  conscience  is  commonly  casakt 
<>Daagb»  to  make  a  distinction  between  obligatiolis  which  are 
founded  ^  merely  upon  general  con^iderattons  of  <Juty^  and  ^ 
those  wbicb  are  imposed  by  the  stipulations  of  £us  expreisd 
oontract.  And  in  this  point  of  view  it  is,  that  we  particularly 
]^omm«nd  tbe  pdssage  which  we  are  abo^t  to  QAtraot/  to 
the  seripus  attention  of  such  among  our  readers,  as  may 
happen  to  have  the  care  of  a  parish  committed  to  their 
charge.  It  will  ahandantly.  convince  «very  cooscientidud 
Chnrchman,  that  if  he  neglects  to  give  that  personal  attention 
to  the  management  of  the  schools  already  established-in  his 
parish,  or  to  use  every  proper  means-  iti  bis  powe^  to  esta- 
blish them,  wher6  they  are  not,  he  is  acting  in  direct  de&* 
ance  of  obligations^  which  ht  has  not  Only  contracted  td  falfil,; 
but  whioh,  by  a  very  slight  alteration  in  the  inere  letter  of 
the  law,  .be  might  even  be  amenable  to  ecclesiastical  censure 
fdcr  i^glecting.  In  justification  of  these  strong  expressiotl^^ 
which  we  conceive  onrselves  to  be  warranted  in-  using,  frooi 
,  tbe  new  light  in  which  this  sabj^ct  is  placed  in  the  Charge 
beibre  us,  we  shall  first  extract  the  remarks  which  the 
Bishop  makes  upon  the  injunction  which  the  Church  imposes 
mpon  its  ministers  to  attend  to  the  catechising  of  the  children* 

« 

.  ^^  The  allegiance  you  owe  to  the  Church  obl%es  you  in  every 
particular  of  your  professional  conduct,  to  look  to  herror  direcdon^ 
and  where  she  either  affords  no  definite  rule,  or  custom  has  super- 
seded her  orighial  practice,  to  yield  substantial  obedience  at  leasts 
by  taking  her  principles  fi>r  your  iguide.  Her  wisdom,  indeed^ 
inight  of  itself  command  our  attention,  if  her  claim  to  authority 
were'less.  In  her  Canons,  which  are  a  body  inlaws  for  the  gen&- 
irat  regulation  of  her  discipline,  we  find  many  directions  of  tb^ 
|;reake8t  importance,  which  ought  to  be  familiar  to  the  parish- 
priest.  Her  liturgical  fbrmularies  not  only  supply  a  collection  of 
prayersi  instructions,  and  offices,  adapted  to  aU  the  solemnities  of 
religious  worship,  to  the  exigencies  of  every  age  and  every  condi- 
tion, to  the  uses  of  every  day,  to  all  the  contingettcies  of  life,  but 
tdrtuaUy  establish  a  system  of  parochial  discipline,  conceived  on 
•n  accurate  notion  of  the  relation  between  the  pastor  and  his  flock^ 
deigned  to  connect  them  by  a  regular  intercourse,  and  to  direct 
the  conduct  of  bojbh  parties  in  the  performance  of  their  respective 
4aties,  As  the  ground  work,  of  this  plan,  it  is  her  peculiar,  object 
)o  bring  the  parishioner  from  his  earliest  days  into  inmiediate  con^ 
tact  with  his  .spiritual  teacher  and  guide.  In  the  tenor  of  the 
jrt^Ic'ks  annexed  to  tbe  Catechismj^  and  the  Offices  of  Baptism  awt 
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CdnBrnlatfoh^  compai'ed  with  thi^  several  Cnnon^  relating  to  tibe 
same  pointSi  we  have'  cbnnected  indications  of  this  dxakgn* 
Whether  we  look  to  the  dedication  of  the  intetJie-God  by  the 
minigtry  of  the  priest,  to  the  psaSemmm  -^  fatth  -  and  obedience^ 
which  is  raftde  iti^bisfanieiMBe  by  the  sponsors,  or  16  the  e^horta- 
iiwuirlyttii  flWBgngtes  their  duties,  and  specifies  the  instruction  t0 
be  given  to  the  child,  Ive  discern  the  pervading  inteotiop  of 
piling  the  rising  generation  in  the  view  of  the  minister^  of  giving 
the%  in  the  tenderest  infancy  the  advantage  of  his  paternal  protep^ 
tion,  and  seading  them  to  the  Church  to  be  publicly  instructed  by 
him  in  faith  and  mdrals,  till  he  is  so  well  satisfied- with  their  pro- 
ficienqy  as  to  recommend  th.ekn  for  Confirmatibn  to  the  Bishop. 
And  here  I  will  remark  by  the  way,  that  the  surietiship  of  tne 
Godfathers  ahd  Godmothers,  which  is  now  too  often  regarded  as 
a  decent  formality,  a  relic  of  primitive  ordiuaboes  preserved  from 
respect  Co  antiquity,  may  be  made  6f  substantial  use  by  a  Judicious 
mmister,  .in  promoting  religious  instruction  in  families.  It  sutely" 
is  not  too  much  to  suppose  that  out  of  three  persons,  obliged  by  a 
solemn  engagement  *-  to  see  that  the  child  be  brought  up  to  lead  a 
.  godly  and  Christian  life/  he  might  at  least  prevail  upon  oi^e  to 
isecond  his  remonstrances  with  a  parent  who  should  forget  his 
duty. 

**  But  the  most  important  part  of  the  system  is  that  which  In- 
sists 6n  the  catechizing  of  young  persons  in  the  Church,  and 
strictly  enjoins  *  all  fathei's  and  mothers,  masters  and  mistresses, 
to  c^use  their  children,  sefvants  or  apprentices,  which  have  not 
learned  the  Catechism,  to  come  to  the  Church,  obediently  to  hear 
and  to  be  ordered  by  th^  Minister,  till  they  havie  learned  the 
same/  I  use  the  language  of  th^  Caiiion,  which  is  confirmed  by 
more  than  one  Kubrick.  The  gret^t  in^portance  attached  to  thhr 
practice  at  the  time  when  these  lawa.were  framed,  appears  in  the 
extreme  severity  of  the  punishments  denounced  on  the  several 
parties,  as  also  on  the  minister  himself,  for  any  neglect  of  duty  ia 
this  respect*. 

**  The  general  disuse  into  which  this  pr^cti^e  has  fallen,  I  con- 
sider as  calamitous  to  the  interests  of  piety  in  thd  highest  degree, 
iHyt  only  by  reraovitig  one  of  the  strongest  excitements  to  the 
parents  to  teach,  ahd  to  the  children  to  learn,  the  doctrines  and 
laws  of  their  Christian  profession,  but  still  more  by  its  fatal  eftect  in 
••   -r  ♦ \ _ , : !_ 

•«  •  And  if  any  Minister  neglect  his  duty  herein,  let  him  be  sharply  reprovecl 
upon  the  first  complaint;  and  true  notice  thereof  given  to  the  Bishop  or  Ortiitiary 
of  the  place.  If,  after  submittinfg  himself,  he  shall  willingly  ofi^nd  therein 
again,  let  him  be  suspended ;  if  so  the  third  time,  there  beipg  little  hope  that 
he  will  be  therein  reformed,  then  excommunicated,  and  so  remain  uoltil  he  will 
be^feformed.  And  likewise,  if  any  of  the  said  fathers,  mothers,  teasiters  or  mit- 
tresses,  children,  servants  or  apprentices,  shall  neglect  their  duties,  as  the  one 
sort,  in  not  causing  them  to  come,  and  the  other  in  lefusing  to  learn  as  aforesaid, 
^et  them  be  suspended  by  their  Ordinaries  (if  they  be  not  children  ;)  and  if  they 
ga  persist  byflie  space  of  a  month,  then  let  them  \)e  exG<nQmulocsted."^J3t^h 
Canon.)  ^ 
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fmstrdtiiig  the  purpose,  which  it  was  the  principal  object  df  1^6 
ordinances  reiatii^g  to  these  points  to  attain.  ]f  at  the  age  when 
the  mind  is  sustseptible  of  the.strongest  impressions,  the  young  are 
xegularly  brought  into  personal  intercourse  lyith  their /minister^  and 
accustomed  to  receive  their  instructions  from  bis  lips,  they  wiU 
naturally  imbibe  a. respect  for  his  person,  and  4  reverence  to  the 
sacred  character  of  his  office,  which,  wil]  prove  the  strongest  of 
bartiers  against  .immorality  and  vice,  as  well  as  dissent  and  in- 
fidelity. They  will  regard  with  deep  vener£»tion  the  truths  which 
they  have  received  upon  his  authority,  and  will  feel,  what  reasoning 
can  hardly  nutk^  clear  to  the  ignorant,,  the  danger  no  less  of  guilt 
than  of  error,,  in  deserting  th^  appointed  guide  of  their  youth  for 
intrusive  and  unknown  teachers..  The  discontinuance  of  this  salu- 
tary practice  is  imputable,  neither  to  the  neglect  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical Governors, — for  they  have  constantly  remonstrated  against  it 
— nor  to  the  indolence  Oif  the  parochial  Clergy ;  but  was  a  conces- 
sion most  reluctantly 'yielded  to  the  fastidious  impatience. of  their 
congregations.'*    P.  J5.  . 

Now  it  is  perfectly  evident,  as  the  Bishop  justly  remarks, 
that  wherever  the  Church  **  affords  no  definite  rule,  or  where 
custom  has  superseded  her  original  practice,*'  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  Clergy  to  look  to  the  sipirit  of  her  directions  ;  and  when  a 
technical  compliance  with  the  rubrics  has  become  inexpet 
dieut  or  impossible,  to/'  yield  substantial  obedience"  to  the 
principhs,  at  least,  upon  which  they  were  constructed.  The 
principle  on  which  the  Church  proceeded  in  laying  sach 
strict  injunctions  upon  the  Clergy  to  catechise  the  children 
of  their  parish,  cannot  be  mistaken:  it  was  the  duty  of  at- 
tending  to  the  religious  instruction  of  the  younger  members  of 
their  flock,  which  it  was  the  real  object  of  the  rubric  to  enforce  : 
the  particular  means  which  it  enjoius  were  chosen,  merely  as 
being  the  easiest  to  practise,  or  most  suitable  to  the  manners 
of  the  times.  The  substantial  duty,  however^  contemplated 
by  the  Church,  was  the  religious  instruction  of  the  poorer 
classes :  and  this  obligation  is  not  affected  by  any  merely  ac- 
cidehtal  changes  in  the  external  habits  of  society.  If  any 
doubts  should,  nevertheless^  remain  as  to  the  force  of  this  rea- 
soning, they  will. quickly  be  removed  from  the  mind,  of  every 
one  who  shall  read,  with  attention,  the  remarks  which  are 
made  upon  the  subject  in  the  Charge  before  us.  Not  only  the 
duty  itself  is  clearly  asserted  and  the  importance  of  it  ex- 
plained, but  ^the  means  which  the  Clergy  npw  possess  of 
putting  it  into  practice  are  likewise  pointed  out;  and  such  a 
view  of  the  whole  question  is  taken  by  the  Bishop,  as  mast 
make  every  friend  of  the  Church  desire  to  see  the  tin;ie,  when 
the  National  System  of  Educatidn  shalt  become  an  Integra^ 
part  of  our  Ecclesiastical  establishment. 
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**  I  am  not  so  fondly  attached  to  ancient  usages,  Itowever  bene* 
ficial  in  themselves,  as  to  fress  the  crude  and  hasty  revival  of  a 
method  of  teaching,  which,  at  least  in  its  ordinary  form,  has  proved 
on  experience  unsuitable  to  tJie  habitsand  feelings  of  modern  times* 
To  ensure  success  to  the  experiment,  much  judgment  would  be  re* 
quisite  in  perparing  the  way  by  the  previous  removal  of  objections^ 
and  improving  the  practice  itself  by  such  modifications  as  would 
render  it  popular,  as  well. as  useful.     But  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  say, 
that  if  we  would  give  an  eflfectual  check  to  the  alarming  diffusioa 
of  impious  principles  among  the  lower  ranks,  and  secure  their 
adherence  to  the  Establishment,  we  must  act  in  this  respect  on  the 
views  of  the  Church,  iil  substance,  if  not  in  form.     The  instruction 
which  was  formerly  given  by  this  simple  method  in  our  Churches^ 
is  now  more  expeditiously,  and,  as  far  as  regards  the  mere  commu- 
nication of  knowledge,  more  effectually  taught  in   the   National  • 
^Ichools.  I  have  seen  with  unmixed  satisfaction  the  growth  of  these 
excellent  institutions,  and  I  think,  have  already  observed  the  com- 
niepoement  of  those  beneficial  effects,  which,  for  obvious  reasons, 
are  less  distinctly  pei^ceptible  at  present  than   we  justly  expect 
them  to  become  at  a  future  season^     But  amidst  their  numerous  ex* 
cellencies,  I  consider  as  one  of  their  chief,  I  may  say  the  greatest 
of  all  their  advantages,  the  opportunity  which  they  give  to  the 
Clergy  in  populous  places,  of  becoming  known  to  the  rising  gene- 
ration in  the  character  of  Pastors,  invested  by  lawful  authority 
with  the  charge  of  their  spiritual  interests,  and  having  a  rjght  to 
their  attention  and  obedience.    And  I  will  not  conceal  my  opinion^ 
that  if  by  any  fatality  (which  I  am  far  from  anticipating)  the  pa- 
rochial Clergy  should  become  so  indifferent  to  their  interests  and 
duties,  as  to  resign  the  superititendance  and  control  of  establish- 
ments o^  this  kind,  the  result  would  be  not  merely  injurious  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  schools,  but  the  instruction  received  in  them  might 
lead  to  effects  the  most  prejudicial  to  the  order  and  safety  of  our 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  government.     Under  the  constant  and  vigi* 
lant  inspection  of  the  authorized  and  legitimate  guide,  the  edu- 
cation which  this  system  alone  can  ensure  to  places  of  Jarge  popu* 
lation,  cannot  fail  to  be  powerfully  instrumental  in  perpetuating  the 
knowledge  of  pure  Christianity,  and  preserving  the  National  Faith 
from  decay.     Believing  this  to  be  the  case,  1  observe  with  concern 
that  there  are  some  populous  parishes  in  the  Diocese,  which  have 
not. yet  followed  the  example  of  their  more  considerate  and  liberal 
neighbours,  and  are  still  without  schools  of  this .  description ;  a 
want,  which  your  exhortations  and  their  own  benevolent  feelings — 
I  might  add,  a  sense  of  their  duty  towards  the  poor,  will,  I  trust, 
induce  them  to  supply.     But  I  can  in  no  case  advise  you  to  coun- 
tenance any  plan  of  education,  which  does  not  conform,  in  ev^ry 
particular  of  religious  instruction,  to  the  principles  of  the  Church 
of  England,  or  admit  the  superin tendance  of  the  regular  Clergyman 
of  the  parish.     The  natural  tendency  of  such  modes  of  instruction 
is  to  render  your  ministry  useless,   and  to  multiply  divisions  and 
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tfvrors^  already  too  numerous,  among  the  people.    In  poor  and 
thinly^inbabited  villages,  tbere  is  often  a  difficuhy  in  maintaining  a 
Aaily  «chooK     In  atirh  cases^  - 1  would  recommend  to  the  Clergy ;. 
inan  to  consider  whether  the  benefit  of  a  Sunday  school,  which  I 
presume  he  would  be  anxious  at.  any  rate  to  establisb,  might  not 
be  materitflly  promoted,  if  according  to  the  mode  prescribed  by  tfie 
5^  Gandn,  he  would  devote  a  short  space,  before  or  afler  the^ 
Church  Service,  to  the  examination  of  the  children  ;  and  I  think 
the  want  of  farther  instruction  would  hardly  be  felt,  if  the  latter 
part  of  the  Saturday  could  be  allotted,  under  his  immediate  care^ 
to  the  same  purpose.    This  appears  to  have  been,  even  in  places 
ef  greater  importance^,  the  ancient  practice  *,  till  the  polity  of  the 
Church  was.  dissolved  by  the  Puritans  in  the  great 'RebeMion.     I 
am  even  inclined  to  believe,  that  in  many  situations  the  system 
ef  catechising  in  Church  might  at  once  be  restored  with  good 
effect,  if  discretion  were  used  in  disposing  the  parents  to  enforce  the 
attendance  of  their  children,  and  the  examination  were  judiciously 
interspersed  with  short  explanations,  which  might  be  generally  edi'- 
fj^ing  to  the  congregation.    But,  leaving  these  matters  to  the 
judgment  of  individual  Clergymen  and  the  suggestions  of  local 
eircuin^ancesf,  I  must  still  insist  on  the  general  necessity  of  pro^ 
viding  some  mode  of  education,    which,  in  conformity  to  the 
plan  laid  down  by  our  Church,  shall  unite  the  double  advantage  of 
•  training  up  children  in  the  principles  of  sound  religion,  and  in  th^ 
hab.it  of  regarding  the  parochial  Clergy  with  affection  and  re^^ 
verence,  as  the  only  safe  and  lawful  teachers.     It  is  only  by  the 
personal  discharge  of  this  ^uty  that  you  can  hope  to  succeed  iii 
convincing  the  people,  that  if  it  is  the  office  of  the  minister  to  teach, 
ihey  are  under  an  equal  obligation  to  attend  on  his  ministry  and 
deceive  his  doctrine.     And  proportioned  to  the  effect  of  your  en. 
favours  in  the  accomplishment  of  these  purposes,  will  be  the  pro* 
iiciency'of  the  people  at  large  in  the  principles  of  pure  religion, 
and  their  attachment  to  that  form  of  doctrine,  discipline,  and 
worship,  which,'  established  as  it  is  by  the  lawS  of  our  coantfy> 
has  still  a  stronger  claim  ta  their  preference  in  its  intrinsic  excel- 
lence.'*   P.  18. 

We  havq  now  brought  to  a  close,  our.  account  of  1,he  landing 
argument  and  of  the  principal  topics  contained  in  tbi^  tfuly 
admirable,  and  we  bad  almost  said,  apostolical  address.  The 
importance  of  the  questions  upon  which  it  toucJies,  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  discussed,  the  general  tone  of  the 
composition,  would  any  of  them  be  sufficient  to  entitle  it  to  a 

**  *  See  Nicholl^  on  the  Common  Prayer,  Note  (b)  at  the  end  of  the 
Catechism." 
'  <*  «|-  lu  the  former  Charge,  adverting  to  this  subject  of  eatechismg  as  connected 
with  the  National  Schools,  1  expsessed  my  opinion  as  to  the  expediency  of  r^ 
viving  the  system,  without  the  qualifications  which  farther  consideration  of  j>rac- 
tical  difficulties  has  suir^festcd/* 
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mocH  f^anf^r^infurj  sttape  of  idietitioii.  But  ^lieii  te^tlie«^ 
ieieoiBmend|iUpf»s»  ve  ^ckl  the  bigli  and  dktiugoisbecl  naai^  of 
its  autlior,  H  would  almost  seem  iikie  an  impertmeftt  WMie  (^ 
tbe  reader's  Mme^  to  offor  any  general  remarks  «f  on  iis 
jsierits,  Tbidhigh  quarter  from  irhick  it  proceeds,  would 
indeed  of  itself,  haire  claimed  for  it  a  promitient  station  in  odr 
pages ;  bat  the  reader  will  readily  dacorer  from  the  tenor 
of  our  review,  Uiat  it  is  not  this  ooneidecation  which  has  been 
uppermost  in^our  tboughtSf  in  tfaa  process  of  dur  remarks* 

Before  we  condnde.,  however  we  may  ofaserve,  tl>at  (here  is 
one  topic  more  upon  which  Uie  Bishop  touches  in  the  ope^ing;- 
pf  his  ChaYge,  and  which^  though  disUnot  from  the  generd 
subject  of  it,  is  yet  of  too  mnch  importance  to  he  passed  over 
fay  us  without  Doticer^t  is  on  the  subject  of  the  reciprocal 
regard  which  are  mutaally  due  from  incumbents  and  csirates 
toward^  each  other,  A  nicer  or  more  difficult  matter  'to 
bundle,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  name ;  and  it  is  imposslMe 
not  4io  admire  the  delicacy  with  which  the  sulyect  is  managed; 
We  should  quote  the  passage  as  %  specimen  of  reftaed 
and  gracefid  contpontion,  if  it  had  not  merits  of  a  graver 
kind  to  recommend  it. 

There  is^  perhaps,  no  ei^ample  to  be  found,  in  any  casoy 
in  which  public  duties  are  in  question,  where  the  relative  xsub- 
ordination  of  those  by  whom  they  are  to  be  discharged,  is  s4 
imperfectly  defined)  and  where  so  many  claims  t^nd  rights  are 
left  to  be  adjusted  by  the  individuals  themselves,  as  in  tlie 
ease^ of  curates  and  ipQumhents.  The  reason  of  this  policy 
is  not  difficult  to  trace.  Situated  as  society  is  at  present,  it 
is  plainly  an  object  of  great  importance  to  uphold  the  weight 
and  inflaenoe  of  the  unbeneficed  Clergy :  the  more  so,  be* 
canse  their  inferior  position  in  respect  to  prefer^ient,  might 
easily  lead  people  to  look  upon  them  as  an  inferior  order  in 
the  Cburcb:;  and  because  they  require  every  aid  iff  order  to 
enable  them  to-  occupy  that  station  in  society,  to  whieb,  in 
general,  without  the  rank  of  their  office,  it  would,  perhaps; 
be  difficult  for  them  to  maintain.  That  inconveniences  have 
ari&en,  in  many  instances,  from  the  absence  of  eoEpress  vegula* 
tiona,  eannpt  be  made  a  question ;  but  still,  upon  tbewhole, 
the  present  policy  is  the  wisest  and  most  expedient.  It 
woi|ld  evidently  be  hardly  possible  to  devise  any  enaetdaents 
defining  the  subordination  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  un- 
beneficed Clergy,  as  Curates,  without,  at  the  ^ame  time,  as- 
signing them  a  subordination .  of  rank  as  members  .of' the 
Establishment ;.  and  without  an  equal  dignity,  in  -this  last 
respect,  mach  of  their  peculiar  usefulness,  as  we  before  said, 
voald  obviously  be  destroyed.    So  carefoi,  therefore,  has  the 
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.wisdom  or  the  legi  slat  are  been,  to  abstdn  from  whatever 
might  aSect.the  respectahility  ofour  iftipendiary  Clergy,  that 
in  its  anxiety  to  preserve  the  equality  of  station  betweien 
.them  and  their  incambents,  it  has  even,  made  them  inde* 
pendenjt  of  each  other;  and  has  determined  that  the  licence 
by  which  a  Curate  holds  his  office,  shall  not  be  liable  to  be 
revoked  at  the  mere  personal  convenience  of  the  Rector,  but 
.that  the  ground  of  removal  shair  always  be  subject  to  the 
judgment  of.  their  common  superior.  The  advantages  of 
.this  are  obvious,  not  only  with  respect  to  the  importance 
which  it  gives  the  Curate,  but  even  to  the  eiTectual  discharge 
:of  the  duties  which  they  have,  in  common,  to  fulfil.  Unless 
harmony  and  good  will  exists  between  those  by  wliom  these 
duties  afe  to  be  performed,  no  legal  enactments  would  be  of 
.any  effectual  avail ;  and  the  only  way  of  securing  that,  isio 
make  it  the  interest,  as  well  as  the  duty  oi  hoth  parties  to 
cultivate  a  right  uaderstandmg  by  mutual  •  courtesy  and  re- 
spect. But  although  the  Curate  isf^  by  law,  made  indepen- 
dent of  the  mere  arbitrary  will  or  caprice  of  his  Rfector,  it 
dqe^  no^  therefore  follow  that  heis  independent  of  his  advice 
and  wishes.  The  licence  of  the  Bishop  does  not  give  tlie 
Curate  a  pro|)erty  in  his  stipend  ^  it  ii^  at  all  times  revocable ; 
and.  whenever  the  manifest  interests  of  the  parishioners  make 
it  expedient  that  it  should  be  revoked,  it  is  plainly  the  duty 
of  the  Bishop  to  revoke  it,  without  regard  eitheir  to  the  inte- 
rests of  the  Curate  or  his  Rector.  The  character  of  the 
Church,  and  the  spiritual  interests  of  its  people,  must  not 
be  compromised  by  the  indecent  disputes  of  those  who  ought 
to  support  both.  And  since  whenever  such  disputes  unfor- 
tunately arise,  the  concession  of  the  Curate,  even  supposing 
him  to  be  right,  can  never  involve  him  in  the  same  responsi- 
bility for  the  consequences,  as  would  be  the  case  with  the 
Rectory  upon  the  same  supposition,, the  Bishop  justly  argues, 
that  as  a  general  rule^  the  duty  of  giving  way  plainly  de-^ 
Yolves  upon  the  former.  But  all  that  we  are  now  saying,  is 
placed  in  so  clear  a  point  of  view'  in  the  Charge  before  us, 
that  the  reader  will  be  better  pleased  to  have  the  BishopV 
own  words.  What  we  have  been  saying  has  rather  been 
with  a  view  of  recommending  the  subject  to  the  attention  of 
our  reader^,  than  of  throwing  any  additional  light  upon  it. 

*<  On  the  general  obligation  to  Residence^  I  will  not  repeat  what 
I  have  said  in  former  addresses,  and  have  never  failed  to  inculcate, 
as  opportunity  offered,  upon  ^  individual  Clergymen,  in  private.' 
You  cannot  be  ignorant  that,  whatever  exempitionfs  are  allowed  by 
the  law,  or,  lefl  to  the  consideration  of  the  Biishdp,  the  responsi- 
bility qf  declining  the  personal  discharge  of  your  duties  must  rest 
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witli'youYselired;  ftnd  thdt  if  yotiWotild  stiand  absblved  at'a  higher 
tribufia],  you  roust  be  well  assured  that  the  grdunds  of  your  pro- 
ceeding'are  8u6h  a$  will  abide  the  scrutiny  of  your  Own  cOiisciehde. 
]h  determining  a  poiqt  of  so  much' importance,  ydu  should  be 
careful  to' understand  yotn- tnoliyes,  and  not  be  lightly  discmirag(^ 
by  apprehensions  for  your  health  Or  comfort,  from  the  perform* 
ance  o^  a  bounden  duty.  I  do  not  press  the  invidious  topic  of 
abandoning  your  charge  to  a '  hireling.'  The  expfdsdon  involve 
an  affront  to  a'  highly  meritorious  portion  of  the  Clergy,  ^ngagod 
hi  the  active  and  Ihithfui  discharge  of  the  most  useful  professional 
duty,  and  supplying  a  succession  of  niiuisters  f6r  the  higher  de- 
partments of  the  Oiurch.  The  *  hireling'  is  he,  whether  beneBced 
br  imty  who  acts  on  persoual  views  of  pleasure  or  profit,  without 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  his  flock ;  and  nothing  cad  be  let^  con- 
sistent with  truth  than  the;  imputation  of  such  criminal  profligacy 
to  any  description  of  the  Clergy.  The  distinction  of  benefice  Atm 
Hipendiary  is  accidental  Siild  external^  affi^cting  in  no  way  the'iii- 
trinsical  dignity  of  the  priesthood,  which  isnettlier  increased  Abr 
diminished  oy  the  proportions  of  honour  or  emolument  attached  to 
different  situations  in  the  Church :  nor  do  I  know  of  any  itiferioriCy 
of  the  Curate  to  his  Rector  bevond  the  subordinatidu  residtiifg 
from  this  particular  relation.  This  view  of  the  case  supplies  infal- 
lible rules  for  the  regulation  of  thoir  mutual  intercourse.  The 
ben^ced  Clergyman  contracts  an  engagement  ;with  a  brother,  on 
whom  ho  deviolv<^  a  most  sacred  and  important  trust;  and  not,  It 
is  to  Wpresumedv'without  proper  regara  to  the  requisite  qualifica- 
lioDsoif:  attainments,  temper,  morals,  and  piety.  From  a  fellow- 
labourer  of  such  a  description  in  the  care  of  his  vineyard,  it  1$ 
hardly  4K>nceivable  ■  that  he  should  withhold  the  liberal  treatment, 
the  offiees  of  courtesy,  the  marks  of  attention,  which  are  neces. 
sary  to  make  tJie  situation  of  a  Curate  agreeable  to  himself,  aiid 
respectable  in  the  eyes  of  his  parishioners.  In  return,  he  has  a 
Tight  to'  expect  eoukl  civility,  a  friendly  and  zealous  concern  f6t 
Irisr  reputation  and  mterest,  a  ready  attention  to  his  advice,  a  rei-^ 
spectful  deference  to  his  suggestions.  The  Curate  is  without  ifex- 
cuse,  if  he  loses  sight  of  the  subordination  implied  in  hiff  office, 
and  of  his  obligation;  both  in  .duty  and  decency,  to  comply,  in  all 
things  lionest.  and -lawful,  with  the  directions  of  a  principal,  who 
cannot  divest  himself  of  the  right  of  control  over  his  parish,-  or  of 
responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  his  s^bstitute. 

**  I  have  been  led  to  these  reflections,  from  the  desire  of  recti- 
iying  the  preposterous  notion,  which,  I  am  told,  has  been  some- 
times entertained,  that  the  Curate  is  rendered  independent  of  the 
Rector  by  the  Bishop*s  licence,  and  cannot  be  justly  displaced,  ex- 
cept for  such  flagrant  misconduct  as  would  render  him  altogether 
unworthy  of  any  professional  employment.  The  enactment  of  the 
36  Geo.  3,  since  re-enacted  in  the  Clergy  Consolidation  Act,  em- 
powers the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  *  ta  license  any  Curate  actually 
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Bml(Vjf^$  ffiihoui  ei^pr^BB  qokniofkHon,  quA  to  re^roiiiEr  9miiii«^ 
ana  w%thaot  proctass  the  liQencQ  of  «iiy  Ciir9t0»  aad  r^mpye  hiqi^ 
froD»  t^  ciiracjr,  for  any  c$u8(b  which  sfa^U  appefur  to  th^  Bishop 
good  ^d  neasoDable.'  The  obvioua  ifktent  of  %he^  ^aytictmeQlf 
waa^  09  the  ona  bandE,  %q  give  pro^clion  to  the  Cw^t0$  widv 
ample  90ciir{ty  against  avQiF  {qjustice  on  th^  pani  of  ihelncumbantt 
$aa  on  th^  otbet  haird,  to  provide  for  the  Incatobant  an  imniedi'r 
ate  gii4  eSbotutf  reimedjr  against  the  vaxatioua  obstinacj^  of  a  pet^ 
tfN»o  or  ufiwortfay  Curate.  In  the  eicef ciae  of  tlie  diKS^ionary 
Mwei9  wfaioh  are  vested  in.tho  Bidiop  by  this  lawy.  k  will  dwayt 
be  my  eildeaveur  to  keep  the  objects  in  yiew^t  wluch^I  believe  tc^ 
kave  been  in  the  contepaplatioa  of  the  Legialature.  .  On  no  ao^ 
eovnt  can  I  sbrinjc  from  the  duty  of  pvoteoting  and  austain^g  tha? 
Curete  tn  the  full  enjoynient  of  bis  r|ghts»  while  he  attends  wiA 
$dp|ity  to  the  dutiea  of  his  cure,  moA  to  tbo  rdatien  in  whieb  h^* 
stands  tQ  ibe  Jnctimbep^t.  But  I  trust  it  will  not  be  imagiiledr 
tb4t  the  Pioeeaan's  licence  wUl  uphold  the  Curate*  who  gires  just 
c^nse  of  diMAtisfiBuctfoOt  by  in9uQcieney»  negligence*  or  indecorout^ 
behaviour  in  his  oflici)Ed  functions,  or  by  personal  disrespect  or 
Jt^eMtility  to  the  Incumbenty  whether  shewn  by  direct  opposition* 
•r  by  secret  endeawouva  to  diminish  hit  infiuence  in  the  parislr*: 
The  b^Bl  intereata  of  the  parishionera  wUI  sufer^  when  diaeordr 
pi^aila  between  the  miniaters  who  have  joint  cure  of  their  aonls  ; 
and^nce  regard  to  personal  feeKngs  must  yield  to  considei^ationt 
of  public  utpjty,  it  may  be  sometimes  expedient,  to  diasolve  the 
connection^  an4  thus  put  an  end  to  a  scandaloua  contest*  (Jboughf 
it  may  be  diScult  to  apportion  the  blame  between  the  eonftendifig 
partiea.'*    P.  ?• 

We  nov  take  leave  of  this  ei^cf^l^nt  Ch^irge,  by  joipio^ 
ftut:  tbanks  to  fhp^e  of  the  great  body  of  the  Gergj,  for  tbo* 
vaiu^bl^  seryicp  which  the  public^^tiop  of  it  c^ipnotfait  to 
confer  f^p^n  tb^  Chmrch.  Thp$e.to  yf^QVi  it  is  piofe  pmn^^ 
dj^tely  ikdilreaaed  wiU  learn  fron^  tho  pemnl .  ctf  ii  whut 
are  Che  poculiar  oi^eets  for  which  the  necessity  of  the  present 
times  oalb.up<m  them  more  especiaiiy  ta  contend  ;  and  the' 
psblio  at  Urge  willsee  in  it  a  proof,  that  those  obfects  are 
Bot  exclusive  or  intolerant ;  they  have  simply  in  view  the  re^ 
speetability,  the  osefutness,  and  the  security  of  the  Established 
Charphy  without  any  bigotry  ofopiniopr  or  bitterness  of 
fseKng  towards  those  whp  conscientioasly  dissent  froih  heir 
authority.  Whether  oar  Gbiirch  estal^lishinent  be  an  insti- 
tiition  in  itself  ^xpe4ieQt  pr  otherwise,  is  a  poijit^  the  dia« 
eujs^ion  pf  which  d^Ioqo^^  pot  to  tbo  *plergy  ii^  particqlar. 
The  que^fio]!^.ha3  been  4€rcided  ip  the  afiSrm^tive,  by  tfaosi^ 
fp  whose  wisdo^i  w§  9^P  ind^^t^  for  oqr  (Jons-tUution,  aiid 
until  that  decision  he  ropalldid,  tlip  Clergy  have  a  right  tq^ 
take  far  granted  that  it  has.  b^n  decided  wisely.    Assuminj^y 
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kolrevevi  tbe  nooesstty  of  some  establishment  for  religion, 
th^^  oan  be  Qo  qaestioa  that  it  is  the  duty  of  its  ministers  to 
co-operate  ssealonsly  and  strenaoasly  in  every  object  which 
has  a  tendency  to  fix  the  minds  q(  the  great  majority  of  the 
peojrfe  ih  their  Ultachment  to  its  interests ;  and  no.  less  their 
aaty»  steadily  and  firmly  to  oppose  whateyer  measures  have  a 
t^ndoAcy  to  defetat  those-  ot^ecti.  This  indeed  is  nQ  ar*> 
gament  against  those  who  are  hostile  to  tbe  Establishment ; 
bat  it  affords  a  full  jus tifieation  of  tbe  conduot  of  the  Clergy ; 
and  with  a  view  te  this  purpose,  we  know  of  ne  poblicatioii. 
whiDh:  we  would  pmt  kitp  the  hands  of  a  eandid  Diis^nter 
moie  ctonfidenily  than  the  present  It  will  point  out  to  him 
clearly  and  ^Convincingly  the  trne  motives  by  which  the 
CliWgy  have  been  actaated.in  the  resistance  which  they  baye^ 
offered  to  TOJrioos  schemes  for  the  promotion  of  religious  ob- 
jeetfi,  wluah  have  of  late  been  recommended*  To  have  pur- 
sued mug^  ptber  lioeef  conduct,. would  in  them  have  been  a 
profitfy  not  of  ttberalityv  but  of  want  of  priociplei 
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Art.  II.  Travels  in  Syria,  and  tlie  Holy  Land.  By, 
the  late  John  tewU  Burchhardt*  4to.  pp.  694.  2t.  8s. 
Murray.    1822. 

Of  Ibe  less  whiek  alt  who  are  interested  in  Geographical 
discoveries  sostaiMd  by  Mr.  Bavckhardit!s  premature  deaths 
we  have  already  bad  occasion  to  express  our  opinion; 
(B.  C.  Feb.  1820.)  and  the  cariosity  with  which  we  looked 
forward  td  any  new  volume  of  his  researches  was  proportioned 
to  the  high  eltimate  which  we  had  formed  of  his  character 
and  ({ualiSoations.  If  w^  have  been  some  little-  disappointed 
in  the  pagea  now  before  ns,  it  should  be  recollected  that 
they  .are  in  reality  only  episodical^^— that.  Mr.  fiurckhardt 
considered  the  tours  to  which  they  relate  as  subservient  to 
the  mian  object  of  th^  grand  mission  which  he  was  preparing 
to  ondeitake;  that  he  was^  deprived  of  many  of  the  advan- 
tages whieb  other  travellers  have  possessed ;  and  above  all» 
thsit  bia  intention  wais  to  collect  information,  not  to  write  ^ 
popular  w(Nrk.  We  cannot  pretend  to  call  the  present  vo« 
kmie  a  book  of  anrasement ;  bat  it  by  no  means  pretends  to 
call  itself  such ;  and  it  woukl  be  unjust  to  quarrel  with  it  for 
net  being  that  which  it  does  not  assume  to  be. 

WheA  the  African  Association  had  succeeded  in  obtaining 
Mr.  Burckhardt's  services,  it  was  resolved,  that  neither  time 
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nor  expence  should  be  spared  to  enable  him'  to^dpport<^e 
character  of  an  Arabian  Mnssnlinan^  without'  fear  of  detect 
tion  in  the  interior  of  Africa.  Aleppo  was'cdnsidered  to  be 
a  spot  affording  great  facilities  for  the  stady  of  Eastera 
langaageSy  and  for  intercourse  with  varieties  of  Arabian 
manners.  Daring  three  years  he  made  this  city  his  head^  > 
quarters ;  and  be  directed  his  occaMond  tours  ftiom  it, 
through  districts  which  hitherto  have  been  little  visited,  by 
European  travellers.  The  proceedings  of  the  sobseqaei^t 
five  years  .which  he  passed  in  Egypt  and  the  adjacent  coun-^ 
tries,  have  been  for  some  time  before  the  publie :  tber 
African  Association  having  very  justiy  gi^ren  them  4iie^ 
priority,  as  belonging  more  immediately  to  the  •  particular 
countries  which  it  professes  to  investigate.  The  pfes^t' 
volume,  as  next  in  snecesinon,  contains  a  journal  of  a  tour 
from  Dampens  in  the  countries  of  the  libanus,  and  Anl|« 
Libalius ;  of  an  excursion  into/the  Haouran  in  1819;  of  a  tour 
from  Aleppo  to  Damascus  through  the  ^valley  of  the  Orontes,: 
and  mount  Libanus ;  of  a  second  excursion  into  the 
Haouran,  and  the  mountains  to  the  east  and  south-east  of  the 
,Lake  of  Tiberias  in  1812 ;  of  a  journey  from  Damascus 
through  the  mountains  of  Arabia  Petrsea,  and  the  Desert  El 
Ty  to  Caii^o,  and  of  a  tour  in  the  Peninsula  of  Mount  SinigL 
To  these  are  annexed  an  appendix  containing  a  cojpious 
and  detailed acct>unt  of  the  Ky bantu  Turkmans;  a  disser-^ 
tation  upon  the  political  divisions  of  Syria,  and  the  recent 
changes  in  the  government  of  Aleppo;  andean. abstract  .jof 
thjhee  routes  4  the  Hadj.  route  frpm  Daniascus  to  Mekka^ 
the  route  from  Boszra  in  the  Haouran  to  Djebet  Shamihon  ; 
aigid  a  route  to  the  eastward  of  the  Castle  El  Hassa. 
.  It  is.  stated  by  Golunei  Leake,  the  Editor,  that  there  i^ 
still  sufficient  matter  in  manuscript  to  till  two^  additionfil 
volumes ;  one-  relating  to  Arabia,  particularly  the  Hadjaz,, 
or  fio)y  Land  of  the  Mussulmans ;  Jhe.  other  containing 
iiopious  remarks  on  the  Arabs  of  the  Desert;,  especially  thcr 
Waihabys. 

,  The  first  journey  from  Damascus  to  the  range,  of  lihanusy 
was.  undertaken  at  the  close  of  September^  1810«  Baalbeo; 
of  course,  was  qde  of  the  traveller  s  leading  objects  ;  he  had 
recently  seen  Tedmor,  to  theientiire  view  9f  which*  at  ii 
certain  distance,  he  readily  assigns. a  great  superiority;,  bat 
he  contends  that  there  is  no  single. spot  iDL\TedniQr  so  impo^ 
sing  .as  the  .'interior  view  of  the .  temple  of  Baalbec ;.  and.  he 
thinks,  the  architecture  of  the  latter  city  richer  than  that  .pf 
the  (brmer..  The  circuit  of  ancient  Baalbec  is  between  three 
find ibur miles*     . -,..,.         .1 
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Volbey»  after  his  fashion,  has  stie^ed  at  moaht  Libanus  as 
no  longer  poissessiiig  cedars ;  Mr.  Barckhardt  did  not  view 
the  holy  mountain  with  the  same  eyes  as  Volney.  He  counted: 
abbnt  twelve  of  the  *'  oldest  and  best  looking  trees  ;"  twenty-' 
five  very  large  ones,  fifty  middling  sized,  anid  upwards  of 
three  hundred  yoanger.  None,  of  them,  as  he  says,  had 
leaves,  which  touched  the  ground,  **  like  those  in  Kew  Gar- 
dtas/' 

The  neighbourhood. of  Hasbeya,  Mr.  Burckbardt  remarks, 
IS  interesting  to  the  mineralogist.  If  the  next  sentence  is 
to  be  considered  as  giving  the  jreason  why  it  is  thus  ''  inte- 
resting," truly  mineraiogiKts,  as  we  have  often  thought  are 
very  easily  interested.  -  I  was  told  by  the  priest  that  **  a 
metal  was  found  near  it,  of  which  nobody  knew  the  name; 
nor  made  any  use.**  Th^  western  country  throagh  whicli 
Mr.  Burckbardt  passed  in  this  tour,  is  for  the  most  part, 
perfectly  secure  to  a  stranger ;  and  •  he  believes,  he  might 
have  visited  it  alone,  unarmed,  and  without  a  guide.  Some 
of  the  mountains  abound  in  tigers ;  and  in  all  the  wild  boar  is 
foutid.  r 

Indisposition  detained  Mr.  Burckbardt  for  more  than  a 
fortnight  at  sDamascus:  but  in  the  beginning  of  November 
he  undertook. to  penetrate  the  plain  of  Haonran,  the  Aura" 
nz/£$,of  ancient  geti^raphy,  to  the  south  ofDaniascus.  The 
Pasha , furnished  him  with  a  general  passport  couched  ixi 
strong  terms ;  and  the  Greek  Patriarch  with  a  circular  letter 
to  all  the  priests  of  the  HaOnran,  which  was  found  to  be  of 
gteater  weight  among  the  Greeks  than  the  passport  wai 
among  thjB  Tarks.  Mr.  Barckhardt  assumed  the  native 
dress,  and'  threw  a  large  sheep-skin  over  his  shoulders.  Hi,s 
Bdddle  bag  contained  one  spare  shirt,  one  pound  of  coffee 
beans^  two  pounds  of  tobacco,  and  a  day's  provender  of 
barley  (or  his  horse.  He  then  joined  a  few  Felahs  of  Ezra, 
and -hired  an  ass  of  one  of  them ;  not  so  much  to  convey  his 
b^g^age'  as  to  secure  company  and  protection.  The 
owiier  of  the  ass  attended  upon  his  beast'  gratuitously, 
wbereas  he  would  not  have  let  ont  himself  singly,  under 
triple  the  sum  which  was  paid  for  both.  In  his  girdle  Mr. 
Borckbardt  concealed  eighty  piastres  (about  four  pounds 
sterling.)  He  had  a  few  more  loose  in  his  pocket,  and  his 
eqpipage.  was  completed  by  a  watch,  a  compass,  a  journal-* 
book,  a  p^cil,'  and  a  tobacco  purse. 

At  Ezra  he  obtained  the' guidance  of  a  Greek  priest,  whom 
he  agreed  to  pay  by  the  day.  In  order  to  protract  the  time 
as  long  bS  possible,  this  excellent  divine  loaded  his  horse 
ffitb  church  furniture,  and  fitted  up  a  room  in  every  village 
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trough  whieh  he  passed,  to  say  mass.  His  description  of 
Mt*  Borckhardt  to  the  natives  varied  with  oircnmstaaices* 
Sometimes  he  spoke  of  him  as  a  Greek  lay  brother  sent  by 
the  Patriarch,  sometimes,  as  a  physician  in  search  of  berbs^ 
$l^/i  it  was  bat  ocoasioaally  that  he  admitted  that  his  object 
was  tQ  examine  the  ooantry.  Tlie  jealousy  with  which  hti 
teal  intentions  would  have  been  viewed,  and  indeed/  were 
frequently  viewed,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  shew,  made 
the  two  first  pretexts  highly  necessary.  When  he  alighted 
at  Medjee  to  copy  some  inscriptions,  the  Druse  Sheikhs  inn 
mediately  sent  to  know  what  he  was  abont.  Tikenativen 
believe  Uiat  inscriptions  indicate  hidden  treasure,  and  that 
^he  reader/or  copyist  obUdns  a  knowledge  of  the  site  of  this 
treasure*  Mr.  iBurckhardt's  plain  iargument  in  reply  wan 
throw:n  away  npon  them :  namely,  that  if  their  forefiithers 
had  taken  the  trouble  of  hiding  their  money  under  ground^ 
they  never  would  have  been  so  imprudent  as  plainly  to  in«> 
form  strangers  where  it  lay. 

,  At  Aaere,  Mr,  Bnrckbardt  was  much  ipleaiAed  with  hi* 
reception  by  the  second  chief  of  the  Druses  of  the  Haonran* 
His  anxiety  for  information  was  very  unusual  in  on  Asiatic^ 
He  one  day  begged  to  have  the  Greek,  English,  ^nd  Ger* 
man  Alphabets  written  down  with  their  ccmresponding 
^dunds:  and  by  the  following  morning  he  had  transcribed 
'  them*  These  Druses,  as  well  as  those  of  Kesrpuan,  firml|r 
believe  that  t)iere  are  a  number  of  Druses  in  Engfand ;  i^ 
belief  origioatiog  from  the  declaration  of  Hie  Christians  ill 
those  cpuntrieii  that  the  English  are  neither  Greeks  ttoif 
Romanist^. 

In  the  middle  of  February  1812,  Mr.  Borckbinrdt  leftt 
Aleppo  for  Damascus*  The  country  through  which  he  first 
passed*  the  Ghab,  abounds  in  wheat  and  dhparrii,  and  i^ 
tenanted  by  numerous  herds  of  a  small  breed  of  b«fiUoesi» 
>rhe  Turkd  believe  that  the  whole  animal  kingdom  was'ooii- 
verted. to  the  true  faith  (ly  t|ieir  prop)iet^  except  the  wiM 
boar  and  the  buffalo,  whtcb  utill  remain  unbelievers ;  and  <M| 
this  acpount  they  frequently  stigmatise  both  these  animal^ 
by  the  name  pf  Christians.  This  is  the  more^singulflir  as  it 
iregfirds  the  baffalo,  the  0esh  p^  which,  as  well  as  its  sonr 
jtnilk  tliey  esteem  a  dainty ;  but  its  disgrace  probably  ariaM, 
from  a  hab^t*  which  it  possesses  in  common  with  tbe  hog,  of 
rolling  in  the  mud,  and  plunging  into  the  slimy  pon£  ia 
pummer,  with  npthing  but  its  elevated  mpnt  vi£»Me  above 
water,  ' 

At  Tripoli  Mr.  Borckhardt  passed  ten  days;    The  oon» 
ipoierce  of  this  place  has  recently  decreased,  and  there  are  nii 
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Joikger  any  Fnmk  ^tabllshments  id  it.  Mr«  6aj9^  tbd 
,FreDoh  coniid/  an  able  aoitiqaary,  wbo  faaa  a  large  coHec*' 
tion  of.  Syrian  medaUi  continues  to  reside  there ;  and  Mr^ 
*Gat2iflis>  a;  Greek  who  rendered  considerable  services  ta  thd 
JSnglish  army  dnnng  the  wdr  in  Egypt,  still  shews  maob 
attention  and  hospitality  to  trayellers  of  our  nation.  Silk  id 
the  chief  article  of  exportation*  About  eight  hundred  qnA* 
iais,  at  802.  sterling  a  quintal  are  annually  cxfMirted.  The 
Frenck  used  to  be  the  great  pnirchasers^  but  since  the  tam 
«f  French  eoilioierce  the  M oggrc^byns  hate  superseded  thd 
folrmer  nlercbantb,  and  bailer  for  silk  with  colotiial  produce)^ 
indigo,  and  tin,  which  they  bring  from  MaltsL  Tie  said  ti 
West  India  coffee  has  of  late  increased  greatly  in  Syria ;;  the 
Tnrks  having  nnirersaUy  adopted  its  use,  because  its  pric€^ 
is  not  more  than  half  that  of  Mokka  coffeet  Sponges  form 
the  next  chief  article  of  exportation :  they  are  procikred  oa 
ihe  sea  shore;  but  the  best  are  found  at  a  little  depth  below 
water*  The  demand  fbr  them  for  the  last  twa  years  has  been 
trifiing;  but  fifty  bales  of  twelve  tkoosand  sponges  each 
might  be  yeariy  furnished,  at  from  twenty  fiver  to  forty  pias* 
Ires  a  thousand.  Soap  and  alkali  are  also  exported  f0 
Anatolia  bind  the  Greek  islands ;  and  soap  itioteover  is  im- 
ported from  Candia.  Tb^  reason  for  this  double  traffic  is^ 
tbat  the  Cretan  soap  cbntattis  very  little  alkali ;  one  foortk 
^its  weight  of  alkali  is  added  to  it  in  Tripoli;  and  thus  it 
is  exported  with  advantage.  Oalls/  yellow  wax,  madder^ 
.^dammony,  and  tobacco  are  also  exported  in  small  quan-^ 
titles. 

.  Tber«  is  scarce  an  instance  of  any  Christian  or  Jewin  Syria 
'being  long  permitted  to  eir^oy  the  power  or  Miches  which  he 
flucy  have  acquired.  The  Christian*  Abd  el  Ahad,  resided  at 
Djebail^  a  few  years  ago;  bis  brother  Djordjos  Das,  at  Deif 
«1  KainnHar ;  they  were  the  bead  Inen  of  the  Emir  Beshir^ 
and  in  fact,*  Were  more  powerfal  than  their  master.  Tbcy 
were  both  put  to  death  in  the  same  hour,  by  tbe  £mir*s  orders* 
Abd  A  Hak,  at  Antioch,  Hannah  Knbbie,  at  Ladakie,  and 
liaratly,  at  Alepj>o,  furnish  similar  examples.  The  Jew 
Hayne,  tbe  bsinkei?  at  Damascus,  and  Acre»  is  supposed  to 
be  worth  800,00f>/.  sterling.  He  Itas-  lost  his  nose,  bis  ears.^ 
and  one  of  his  eyes  in  Djezzar^s  service :  *'  yet,'^  says  Mr. 
Bbrckhardt, ''  his ambitfon  is  such,  tbat  be  prefers  a  precariotfs 
existence  with. power,  in  Syria,  to  the  ease  and-  security 
'which  he  migM  enjoy  by  emigrating  to  Europe." 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  War  between  England  and 
the  Porte,  Ibel  Emir  Besbir  offered  Mr.  Barker,  the  BngBsi 
vC^nsol  at  AlepfMi,  a  refage  in  the  Franciscan  Convent  of 


Harissay  withiii  his  territory*  Mr.  Backer  a^ieepted  ikei 
offer,  and  resided  there  two.  years  with  ^great.  advaotage  to  . 
the. English  name»  from  his  pradence  and  liberality.  ^The 
Fr^ach  consuls  on  the  coast,,  by  ej^press  orders  from  their 
government;  repeatedly  applied,  to  the  Emir,,  to  remove.  Mr^  . 
Barker.  .He  twice  tore  their  letters  in  pieoes»  and  returned; 
tb^m  by  the  messenger^  as.  his  only  answer,  . 

'   The  district  of  Kesroaan^  da  ahont  three  hours .  and  a-balf 
i]|:length»  and  two  and  a-half  in  breadth.    It  is  exclusively 
iilhabitecl  by  Christians.    The  principal  and  afanost  sole  pro-» 
dnctlon  is.  silk,  so  that  mulberry  trees  ate.  the  chief \growth: 
of  the  soil.    Three  hundred  and  thirty  quintals  are.produoed 
iMiia^ally ;  a  man's  wealth  is  estimated  by  the  number  ofrotor 
las.  of  silk  which  he  makes,  and  his  taxes  also  rare  calculated' 
in  proportion  to  them.    Eight  of  ten  mulberry  trees  yidd  a .: 
mule's  Joad  .of  leave8y:aad  upon  the  number  .of  these,:  the.: 
miri,  or  land-ta?^,  is.  estimated...  The  extortions  ..of  the  go^.  • 
Yi^rnment  are  excessive;  but  though  the  inhabitants  of  this  -. 
district  live  in  greater  misery  than  any  other  Christians  under 
the  Turkish , yoke,  the  predomina^nce  of  their  Church. n«irQ  . 
than  CjQnsoles  them  iinder  all  their,  wretchedness.  . 
-   For  the  last  one  hundrpd  and  twenty  years,  the  Pdsbas 
pf  Acre  and  Tripoli,  have  entrusted,  the  government  of  the 
whole  moontain^  from  Acre  .to  Bdad  Akkar,  to  someindi-r, 
vidualof  the  family  of  Shehab;  who  by  playing  the  Ghri^ 
tians. against' the. Druses,  preserves  both  in. their  allegiadce. 
to  the  Pashas.    The  pcesent  Emir  Beshir  of  thi9..faniily»  . 
though  outwardly  conforming  to  the  Mohammedan  rites,  has.^ 
with  his  whole  hbasehold,  secretly  embraced  Christianity. 
He;  is  an  amiable  man,  and^  a  friend  .to  the*  English;  and  i 
dwells  upon  no  topic  with  greater  pleasure,  than  his  allianco 
witli  Sir  Sidney  Smith.     Uis.  income  is;  i^bont  JjO^OOO/.  per 
finnnm^    Building  is  his  favourite  expenditore;  apd  his  only 
amusement  is  sporting  with. a. hawk  and  a  pointer. 
'  .    Concerning  the  Drnses,  whose  religion  is  involved  in  deep 
pb^urity,  Mr,  Burckhardt'a.iDqoiries  were  very  paiiiculjiiri, 
He  .believes  the  notes  which -he  collected,  m^y  he  deemed 
aythentic^  as  he  was  most  careful  in  selecting  his  authorities* 
None  but  a  learned  Druse  can  satisfy  questions  respecting-, 
the. true  religious  opinions  pf.his  sect«    Their  custom,  how^ 
ever,  is  to  adopt  the  pre^Uc^  of  the  strongest  party  in  the 
CQuntry.  which  they  inhabit ;  90  that  in  Syri^,  they  all  profess 
Islamism.    In  private  they  infringe  the  Ranrndban,  curse 
Mohammed,  drink  winc^and  eat  meats  forbidden. by  the 
Kpjan..  •  They  inj^eterately  hate  all  religions<  but  their  own*  . 
p^wially  .ttet  ^.  the  .Franks,  from  a  tra4iUQa»  that  their  ^ 


eiHnmosi wealth. will  some  day  be  overthrown  by  Europeans : 
so  that  the  most  unpardonable  insalt  which  one  Drase  can 
offer  aootber,  is  to  say,  **  May  Gdd  pat  a  hat  on  yon  T  Of 
their  public  reputation,  they  are  most  keenly  jealous ;  nerer 
foiling  to  rereng/B  an  affront  offered  before  witnesses.  Itk ' 
their  private  morals^  they  are  equally  iasL ;  and  no  father  ever 
allows  an  adalt  son 'to  remain  alone  with  any  of  the  females  of 
his^family.  .  Their  priests  are  termed  AakeL-  Thesuperii^ 
timdence  of  divine  worship,  and  of  education;  is  entrusted  to 
tiiem;  :  T%ey  are  required  to  abstain  from  swearing  and  afou« 
sive  language ;  and  they  are  not  permitted  to  wear  any  arti- 
cle of  gold  in  their  dress.  Women  may  be  admitted  to  this 
order ;  and  strange  to  say,  many  claim  the  privilege,  in  order 

'  la  avoid  the  expensive  style  of  dress,  wbick  is  the  fai^hion  of 
the.  country. 

'  .  A.  &ther  cannot  wholly  disinherit  his  son ;  but  be  may  leave 
him  a.  single  mulb^ry  tree  for  his  portion.  Circumcision  is 
jsot  prsictised  among >  them^  Their  fidelity  to  a  guest  who 
4as  placed,  himself  under  tbeir  protection,  is  most  strictly 
inviolable ;  and  Djezzar  Pasha  himself  never  could  procure  the 
surrender  of  any  individual,  who  had  fled  to  them  from  his 
iyranny.  The  Druses  are  extremely  fond  of  taw  meat ;  and 
whenever  a  sheep  is  killed,  the  raw  liver,  heart,  &c.  i^e  coa*^ 
jsider«d>  great  dainties.  The  Christians  qualify  their  similar 
-QWiophagUm  by  brandy,  between  each  slice.  •  Throughout 
'^rria,  raw  .meat  is  a  favourite  food,  particularly  irith  the 
jiPomen«  .  . 

.The  Emir  attached  himself  much  to  Mr.  Burckfaardt. 
They '^conversed  freely  in  Arabic,  without  an  interpreter: 
«ad  he  greatly  wished  to  detain  the  traveller  longer.  But  it 
.was  at  the.  close  of  March;  and  every  day  made  the  route  to 
^Damascus  more  difficult.    As  it  was,  the  summit  of  Djebel 

.  Barosrk  was  covered  with  snow,  and  enreloped  in  thick  fog. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  footsteps  of  a  man  who  had  passed 
a  few  hours  beforefihe  path  would  have  been  utidiscoverable ; 
and.  the ^ party  frequently  sank  up  to  their  waists  in  snow; 
.nevertheless, .caravans  pass  it  in  winter;  and  in  the  more 
idifficiilt  places,  the  muleteers  spread  carpets'  before  theit 
fiEKtles..  On  the  summit  of-  Antt-Iiibanns,  is  a  singular  rock, 
called  Sbekeik  el  Donia :  on  passing  it,  Mr.  Burckhardt's 
guide  assured;  him,  thatthe  time  would  certainly*arrive,  when 
some  Frank  nation  would  invade-  this  country,  and  that 

.  on  reaching  this  rock,  they  would  be  completely  routed. 

The.se^cond  journey  into  the  Haouran,  was  undertaken  in 
:  April,.'  1812,  with  a  view  to- explore  Djerash  and  Amnfian,  in 
;|.he  DecapolisK  which  had^  been  already  visited  by  ,Mr.  S^^el- 
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isea.  A  D^a^cene,  wko  had  heeu  BeventeDU  ii$X»H  M  HoUa^ 
wa$  Mr«  Burokbardt's  companion*  The  fii9t  oastle  im  the 
Hadj  road  from  Damaaeas  id  £i  Mezi^rib.  H«!r^  the  caravttB 
halts  ten  dayis  to  collect  the  pilgrim§ ;  aud  th^  warehoasei 
are  well  stocked  for  the  Pasha's  suite*  The  e:i:penGes  of  the 
pilgrimage  are  very  grbat.  The  journey  oannot  be  performed 
in  the  most  humble  i^yi  ou  a  single  camel,  under  2500 

S'astres,  (125^.  sterling.)  A. camel*  with  alitter,  costs 9000; 
he  minority  of  pilgrims  contract  with  the  Mokoham^  or 
great  mulertajters ;  and  tho»e  who  do  not  engage  with  them^ 
^re  subject  to  gross  ill  treatsaent^.  They  are  compelled  to 
inarch  )a8t»  and  to  enoamp  on  the  worst  groulid«  and  they  ate 
ttot  perti^itted  to  Gil  their  water  skins,  till  all  the  rest  :of  the 
4)aravan  is  sapplied.  The  whole  march  is  attended  with,  rob- 
bery and  plunder,  in  which  the  protecting  Pashn's  troops 
largely  participate.  Scarcely  a  morning  passes  withont  sOme 
<lelinqnent  being  impaled  alive;  the  caravan  moves  on^  and 
ithe  malefaotar  is  left  to  be  deycared  by  the  birds  of  prey* 
Near  the  head  of  tbe  Red  Sea,  the  bones. of  dead  camels  arO 
the  ooly  gaides  of  the  pilgrims  through  the  waste  of  sand. 
iThe  caravan  often  loses  its  way,  and  overshoots  the  day'a 
jstatipn.  If  in  such  ca$es  the  waterskins  are  exhausted^  many 
4>erish  throngfa-  latigue  and  thirst. 

•  Tb^  ruins  of  Pjerash  stand  forty  miles  to  the  westkrard  iNf 
Ihe  spot  which  DAnville  has  assigned  for  Oetma.  Nev^r- 
theles$,the  modern  name,  and  the  magnitude  and  importmMse 
of  the  remains,  tend  to  a  belief  that  Djerash  is  tlie  real  site  of 
.the  ancient  city.  ThO  rains  are  nearly  an  hour  and  a  quarter 
^n  circumference ;  andfroift  the  description  given  of  t|iw«  lMa>- 
token  great  magal&cenee^  ThOy  consist  of  a  templei,  with  nine 
entire  .Corinthian  cokinuiSi  the  shafts  forty  fe^  in  heights  Mr. 
Burckhai^t  conjectures,  that  the  temple,  and  its  area,  conhi 
^ot  originally  ha\MD  beeil  adorned  with  Jess  than  two  bimdred 
and  fifty  columns;  and  be  considers  the  bfiildilig.  to  have 
been  sup^ior  ik>  an/  other  in  Syria,  excepting  the  Temple  of 
^tbe  Sx^d  at  PalmyrOi.  A  second  smaller  tempfe  has  three 
.Cormthian  cplumna  $tandii^«  Frcun  it  leads  a  jttreet,  with  % 
(Colonnade  On  each  side^  and  at  the  point  in  which. this  is 
jOrasaed  iby  theipriqici|ial:  strert  of  the  town^atsHid  four  large 
:Ctt})tc$l  masses  ;of  i^tpne,.aboat  seven  £e^  in.  height^  probably 
intended  to  isfipppprt  statees^  Thelos^  street  terminates  ia 
ja  large  open  ^bace,  inclocied  by  ;a  magnifiocat  aemicirdje  of 
columns,  of  wnicb  fifty •'Seinon  •  are  now  jtaadiag*  Some  of 
them  are  fifteen  feet  in  height:  all  are  Ionic..  .The  radius  of 
Ibis  semicircle  is  105  paces*  On  artsing  ground,  beyond  tbe 
^emicircle^  staniU  ano4her  Corinfthiail  U»^e^  ireoi  wfci^^k  a 
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stde^door  leads  to  a  large  dieatre,  contoitimg  tvfeiity»eight 
rows  of  seats;  Tbe  sotitb- western  Mte  of  the  town  is  a  line 
and  entire  arch,  flanked  with  a  smmef  one  on  each  side.  A 
rotunda,  a  smaller  theatre,  and  an  aquedapt,  are  the  other 
principal  remains,  of  which  the  cowardice  of  bis  guides  ^  who 
refused  to  enter  the  town,  and  tbe  short  time  allotted  him, 
not  above  four  hoarse  permitted  Mr.  Burckbardt  to  make 
only  a  very  cursory  sarvey. 

.  The  Haourau  is  inhabited  by  Turks,  Druses,  Christians, 
and  Arabs,  Its  population  is  from  50  to  60»000;  of  whom 
6  or  7000  are  Druses,  and  3000  Cbristians.  The  Turks  and 
Christians  lire  and  dress  alike ;  and  religion  seems  to  create 
very  little  difference  in  their  respective  conditions.  Tlie 
Christiap,  if  be  quarrels,  strikes  tbe  Turk  without  fear,  ^ 
liberty  which  in  every  town  in  Syria^  would  expose  b;m  tp 
death,  or  a  heavy  fine. 

**  The  Druses  of  the  Haouran,  like  those  in  Mount  Libanus,  have  the 
class  of  m6n  called  AkOul  (sing.  Aakel),  who  are  distinguished  froni 
the  rest  by  a  white  turban,  aud  the  peculiarity  of  the  folds  in  which 
they  wear  it.    The  Akoul  are  not  permitted  to  smoke,  tobacco ; 
they  never  swear,  and  are  very  reserved  in  their  manners  and  con« 
yersation^    I  was  informed  that  these  were  their  only  obligations ; 
and  it  appears  probable,  for  I:  observed  Akoul.  boys  of  eight  or  ten 
years  of  age,  from  whom. nothing  more  difficult  could  well  be  ex« 
pectedy  and  to  whom  it  is  not  likely  that  any  important  secret 
would  be  imparted.   I  have  Seen  Akouls  of  that  age,  whose  fathers 
were  not  of  the  order,  because,  as  th(^  told  me,  t^ay:  could  not  ab- 
stain from  smoking  and  swearing.    The  sheikha  are  for  the  greater 
part  Akouls,    The  Druses  pray  in  their  chapels,  but  not  at  stated 
periods;  these  chapels  are  called  Khalawe,   i.  e.  an  insulated 
place,  and  none  but  Druses  are  allowed  to  enter  them.    They  afr 
feet  to  follow  the  doctrines  of  Mohammed,  but  few  of  them  pray 
according  to  the  Turkiah  forms ;  they  fast  during  Ramaden  in  the 
presence  of  strangers,  but  eat  at  their  own  homes,  and  even  of  the 
Besh  of  the  wild  boar,  which  is  frequently  pciet  with  in  tbe^e  dis* 
'tricts.    It  is  a  singular  belief  both  among  the  western  Druses,  and 
f  hose  of  the  haouran,  that  there  are  a  great  number  of  Druses  in 
^England ;  an, opinion  founded  perhaps  upon  the  fanatical  opinions 
pf  the  Chrbtians  of  Syria,  ivho  deny  the  English  to  be  followers  of 
Christy  because  they  neither  confess,  nor  fast.  When  I  first  arrived  at 
ihe  Druse  village  of  Aaere  there  was  a  large  company  in  t^e  Medhafe^ 
and  the  Aeikh  bad  no  opportunity  of  speaking  to  me  in  private: 
))e  therefore -called  fpr  his  inkstand,  and  wrote  upon  a  piece  of 
paper  the  following  questions,  which  I  answered  as  well  as  I  could^ 
and  returned  hijn  the  paper :  *  Where  do  the  five  'Wadys  flow  to 
in  your  country  i — ^Do  you  know  the  gr»n  of  the  plant  Leildedj  ; 
f^  where  is  it  sown  ^ — What  is  the  nam^  o^  the  Sultan  of 
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Cbnta?-^Ar6  Uie  tbv^ns  of  Hadjar  atid  N«djr&n  in  the   Yemen  ' 
known  to  you  ? — Is  Hadjar  in  ruins,  and  who  will  rebuild  it  ?--rIa 
the  M oebdy  (the  8aviour>,yet  come,  or  is  be  now  upon  the  earth  V  '* 

'  Mr.  Burckhardt  set  out  from  ]>amascas  for  Cairo  in  Jane  '* 
1812.'  Having  to  pass  through  a  great  variety  of  Bedouia 
tribes,  he  assumed  the  common  Bedouin  dress,  took  no  bag- 
gage, apd  mounted  a  very  unattractive  mare;  at  Tabaria  he 
Drst  attempted  to  house  himself  in  the  church,  for  whi^h  pur- 
pose he  obtained  the  keys  from  the  Catholic  priest,  but  being 
dislodged  by  the  vermin  he  speedily  removed  into  the  open 
church-yard.  The  church  \xk  this  town  is  dedicated  to  St. 
Peter,  and  stands,  according  to  the  legend,  on  the  spot  from 
which  the  apostle  threw  his  net.  The  population  is  4000^ 
one-fourthjof  whom  are  Jews.  The  Christians  consist  of  a 
few  families  only,  but  tijey  enjoy  great  liberty  and  are  6n  a 
footing  of  equality  with  the  Turks.  The  Jews  esteem  Tibe- 
rias as- one  of  the  four  holy  cities  of  the  Talmud;  the  others 
beikig  Szaffady  Jerusalem,  and  Hebron.  Here  Jacob  is  said 
to  have  resided,  and  it  is  from  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth  that 
the  Messiah  is  expected  to  rise.  The  greater  part  of  the 
Jews  residing  in  these  holy  places  are  religious  devotees; 
^ho  bold  that  unless  prayers  are  addressed  twice  a  week  at  ' 
least  from  them,  the  work!  will  return  to  its  primitive  chaosu 
Missionaries  collect  alms  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe  to  sup«> 

Eort  these  relig^ions  fraternities.  The  whole  day  is  passed 
y  the  rpsicjents,  in  the  schools  or  the  synagogue,  where  they 
recite  the  Old  Testament .  and  the  Talmud,  both  of  whic^ 
i^any  of  them  kpow  by  heart:  of  the  contents  of  the  sacred 
books  beyond  the  mere  words  they  are  supremely  ignorant. 

♦«  They  observe  a  singular  custom  herein  praying;  while  the 
llabbin  recites  the  Psalms  of  David,  or  the  prayers  extracted  from 
them>  the  congregation  frequently  imitate  by  their  vdice  or  ges* 
tures,  the  meaning  of  some  remarkable '  passages ;  for  example,    > 

the 

through 

they  puff  and  blow  to  represent  a  storm;  or  sbouici  he  mbntioii 
'  the  cries  of  the  righteous  in  distress,' ^they  all  set  up  a  Tdud 
screaining ;  and  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that '  while  some  are 
still  blowing  the  storm,  others  have  already  b^gun  the  cri^s  of  th^ 
rightiebiis;  thus  forming  a  concert  whieh  it  is  difficult  for  any  but  ^ 
zealotis  Hebrew  to  hear  with  gravity.*'     P.  S26. 

In  bis  excursions  from  Tabaria,^  Mr.  Burckhardt  was  fre-r 
qtiently  reproved  by-  his  guid^  for  cs^'^lessness  respecting 
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tbeligbted  tobacco  whieb  fell  from  biat  jpipe. .  Tfae.wbok  of 
one  mountain  in  tbe  neigbbonrbood  is  tbipkly  ooven^d  with 
dry  grass,  wbicb  readily  takes  fire,  and  the  slightest  breath 
.  endangers  the  peasants*  harvest.  Ip  the  valley  of  Jordan,  tbe 
innocebt  canse  of  -  cohflaglration  is  invariably  putifsbied  with^ 
death  ;  and  by  a  public  law,  even  in  the  height  of  intestine 
warfare,  no  one  attempts  to  set  fire  to  his  enemy's  coVn. 

At  Nazareth  Sir  Sidney  Smith  Will  be  long  remembered 
irith  gratitude.  After  the  retreat  bf  tbe  Freacb,  Djezzar 
Pacha  resolved  to  massacre  all  tbe  Christians  in  his  Pashatilc, 
and  sent  orders  to  that  effect  to  Jerusalem  and '  Nazareth/ 
The  British  commander  remonstrated  in  thd  strongest  tenus^ 
and  menaced  Acre  with  a  bombardment  unlete  tbe  bloddy 
mandate  was  revoked.  Djezzar  gave  way  without  hesitation. 
Mr.  Burckhardt  frequently  heard  both  Turks  and  Christians 
say  of  Sir'Sidney  Smith,  '^  His  word  was  like  6od*s  wordy 
it  never  failed!"       ^ 

*  The  remains  at  Amman  are  a  spabious  church,  severaf 
temples;  a  stoa,  a  bridge,  and  the  largest  theatre' which  Mrr; 
Barckhardt  saw  in  Syria.  It  bsts  forty  rdwsiif  seats;  and  in 
its  front  was'ai}olonnade.con8isting  of  at  least  fifty  coluiniisV 
The  traceS'Of  firesb  horse-dung  in  the: neighbourhood  wiarned 
tbe^  guides  to  abridge  their  visit  to  these  hiins.'  ^  In  descend^ 
lag  the  northern  bank  of  Wady  Modjeb,  tbe  footpath  winds 
among  masses  6f  rock;  behind  which  robbers  often  lurk  to 
waylay  travellers,  not  making  their  spring  till  their  prey  is  tod 
close  to  escape.    Upon  many  large  blocks  by  the  side  of  the 

Eath  lie  heaps  of  small  stones,  placed  as  weapons  foi^  travel<^ 
.'rs  in  need.  No  Ar^b  passes  without  Adding  to  these  heaps^ 
A  little  bey  Olid  this  defile  Mr.  Burckhardt  passed  the 
night  in  an  ^ab  encampment.  He  alighted  at  the  tent 
of  a  sheikh,  who  was  dying  of  a  lance  wound  y/hi^h  be  had 
.  received  a  few  days  before  :  but  such  was  the  JiQapitaUty  of 
\As  entertainers  that.be  did  not  learn  the  sheikh  smisfwiano 
till  the  following  day.  The  ^ick  man.  lay.  in  the  women's 
apartment^,  a  lamb  was  killed,  and  a  friend  o/.  the  fomily  did 
the  honours  of  the  table.  It  was  in  Tbessaly  that  Hercules 
found  similar  delicacy  ef  treatment;  and  the  classical 
reader  will  be  impressed  by  the  striking  illustration  which 
this  reception  of  Mr.  Burckhardt  aflbrds  to  ia  passage  in  the 
Alcestis  of  Euripides,  virhicb  without  it  may  appear  repug- 
nant to  European  feelings.  After  plentiful  comeS8(ition  the 
hero  in  the  play  discovers  that  something  is  out  of  order  in  his 
host's  family.  The  servants  deal  with  him  at  first  somewhat 
enigmatically :  but,  upon  being  pressed,  they  at  last  plainly 
tell  him. the  loss . of  Admettts.  
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^  HP.       Ti  f^;  ivsif»  Jftra  mJ*  BMS^  r  ' 

®£P.    '^Seira  yo^  98  rShV  oimm^At^i  S^ftAni,  ^ 

At  Kerek  an  nuhappy  lett^i:  which  Mr.Barckhardt  delivered! 
to  the  shaikh,  frustrated  bis  inteDtioji  of  visiting  the  borders  of 
the  De^d  Sea.  The  sheil^h  would' not  I^ear  of  his  proceedinj^' 
with  a  sipgl^  ZjoX^e^  and  vpry  troublesomeLy  pSered  his  own 
protection  and  coipnany.in  a  few  days.  The  consequences 
were  extortion,  de(ay>  and  ultin^ate  disappointment*  The 
Christians  of  Kerek  are  ex^Ieut  marksn^en  and  distinguished 
for  their  courage,  Not  long  since  a  party  of  the  ItowaUa  op 
$upday>  when  the  men  were  absents  robbed  the  Christian  ear. 
campment  <^sdl  their  cftttie. ..  Sevep  and  twenty  young  men^ 
Q9  th?  first  alarm*  pursued  .thQ  thieves^  in  number  40^ 
mounted  on  camels  and  ma.ny  of  them  armed  with,  firelocks^ 
The  battle  lasted  two  hours,  when  the  Ro walla  fled  with  the 
loss  of  43  killed,  a  great  many  wounded,  all  their  booty  andt 
190  cameU*    The  Christians  lost  only  four  ipen  killed. 

:  <<  Their  custom  of  ^ntaeruinhig  strangers  is  viiick  the  some  as  ttt 
Saalfc;  ihejr  havd  ^dbl  Meas^i  ocMxSUhri^ihe  necti^oa  of 
gnostii,  sixof  whi^  nelong  to  the  Turks>  and  twato  tbeChfisjitifloaii 
th?ir  expeQSjps  iior  not  defrayed  by  acpinmoii  pur90>*  but  vrh»nmet 
a  stranger  ti4k«ir  up  his  lodging  at  oni^  of  thfulHedhafe^  m»i^  tht^ 
pfopl^  present  declares  that  he  intends  to  furjfush  th^  day's  eni^r^ 
t^fl^ment^  audit  ^  then  his.  duty  to  provide  a  dinner  or  ^upper^ 
whidi  he  sends  to  the  Medbafe^  and  which  i§  always  in  i^vvfficien^ 
quantity  for  a  large,  company.  A  goat  pr  a  lamb  is  generall j 
kitledon  the  occasion,  and  barley  for  the  guest's  horse  is  also 
furnished.  When  a  stranger  enters  the  towp,  the  people  almodt 
come  to  blows  with  one  another  in  thdr  isagerness  to  have  him 
for  their  gue^t,  and  there  are  Turks  whQ  eviery  other  day  kill  a 
goat  for  this  hospitable  purpose.  Indeed  it  is  a  custom  here,  even 
with  respect  to  their  own  neighbaars,  that  whenever  a  visitor 
enters  a  house,  dinner  or  supper  is  to  be  immediatoiy  set  before 
hisa.  Their  love  of  entertaining  strangers  b  carried  to  such  4k 
length,  that  not  long  ago^  whena  Christian  silversmitliy  who  cann^ 
from  Jerusalem  to  work  for  the  ladies,  and  who^  being  an  inchsi 
triafus  m^,  seldom  stirred  out  of  his  shop,  was  on  the  j^nt  pf  der 
parture  after  a  two  nmntbs  resid^ce^  e^cb  of  the  pciiicipa)  fapoili^ 
.of  the  town  sent  him  a  lamb,  saying  that  it  was  .npt  just  that  h^ 
should  lose  bis  due»  though  he  did  not  choose  to  come  and  dioe 
with  them.  The  ipore  a  n^an  expends  upon  his  guesbi'  the  greater 
,18  his  reputation  and  influence ;  and  the  few  families  who  pursue 
aa  opposite  conduct  are  despised  by  all  the  others.^    P.  SS4« 

It  is  Ixmsideared  an  nnpardonable  meanness  at  Kerdt  to  sell 
or  exchange  butter  for  any  of  the  Jiecesaariea  of  lifid.    Theilr 
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o0Bfllimiption  of  Utisk  article  is  very  great,  one  of  Ibetr  common* 
est  dishes  being  a  padding  made  of  soar  milk  and  a  profusion 
of  butter*  There  are  families  inrho  thns  devour  apward»  of  ten 
hnndred  iireight  of  butter  in  a  year*  If  a  man  i»  known  to^ 
have  sold  or  exchanged  this  article,  his  daughters  or  sisters 
lemain  npmarried,  for  no  one  would  dare  to  ounnect  himself 
with  the  family  of  a  Baya  el  Samn,  or  seller  of  butter,  the 
most  insulting  epithet  which  can  be  applied  to  an  inhabitant 
of  Kerek.  This  custom  is  peculiar  vto  this  one  place  and  is 
Hldknown  to  the  Bedouins. 

Concerning  the  Pead  Sea,  Mi!^.  Bnrckhardt  doed  not  appear 
to  have  acquired  any  fresh  information.  The  wonders  of  it, 
for  the  most  part,  are  now  exploded,  and  in  spite  of  the  ocular 
tei^timony  of  Josephus,  Julius  Africs^nus  and  Pausa,nias,  it  i# 
proved  that  its  str^aws  do  not  make  it  an  Avernus,  and  tha^ 
ita  waters  are  not  destructive  to  all  vitality.  M.  Seetzeu*a 
correspondence  isfith  Mr.  Zoch^  is  $aidto  have  beei^  printed 
by  tllie  Palestine  A4«0P4atina  in  a  quarto  pamphlet  of  a  feni 
pages^  After  mncb  inquiry  we  bav^  been  enable  to  meet 
with  this  little  work ;  mA  it  is  deeply  to  be  regnetted  that  tbo 
public  have  not  bad  larger  commanications,  from  the  only 
fjiiropean  wbose  anthcnrity  can  be  trusted,  who  has  visited 
the  Dead  Sea  in  mod^m  times. 

The  sheikh  of  K^rek  with  Whom  Mr.  Burckbardt  taravelled 
proved  an  arrapt  knave.  Not  content  with  bis  original  bar-^ 
gain,  which  was  tbrice  as  much  as  it  oug^t  to  have  been  equi- 
tably, he  took  an  opportunity,  und^ra  menace  of  desertion, 
of  privately  securing  fifteen  piastres  more.  He  then,  befor^ 
the  whole  company,  proposed  an  exchange  Of  saddles.  The 
comparative  values  were  very  mach 

and  Jfipiter  had  by  no  means  deprived  Mr.  Burckhardt  of 
his  sense  of  this  inequality :  but  the  sbeikh  assured  kim  that 
be  would  find  the  country  saddle;  much  more  agreeabJe  tbaii 
the. town  saddle;  and  that  unless  h/e  gave  it  up  now  the 
sheikh  of  the  Howeytat  woukL  infaUiUy  take  it  away  after^ 
wtards.  AU  the  byestanders  seconded  the  request.  **  Is  he' 
Bot  your  brother  V^  said  they.  .  ^^  Are  not  the  best  morsels  of 
iii9  dish  always  for  you  ?  Does,  he  not  continually  fill  }  our 
pipe  with  his  own  tobacco  l  Fie  upon  your  stinginess."  Mr« 
Borckhardt  had  calculated  iipon  paying  part  of  the  hire  of  a 
guide  to  £gypt  by  the  sale  of  this  saddle,  but  the  arguments 
eoipk>yed  against  him  were  irresistible,  and  he  was  content 
to  sarrender  it  The  sheikh  was  still  beat  upon  obtaining 
ttte  stirrups  also  for  .las  son^  and  after  two  days  altercation  he 
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gftined  thid  p'olat  sdsp^  thotigh  tiie.  pair,  given  ni'  exi^aB^pe 
were  almost  useless^  and  woan4ed  the  ancles  of  the  wearer« 
t    la  desbeadmg  the  valby  of  £1  Ghoeyr,  a  trOop^cri'  hors^ 
appeared  at  ^a  dUtance . eocaoiped  near. a  spring.     Thf^y 
mottdted  their  hordes  aild.  pursued  Mr.  BarcbhardtVpart^. . 

^'  The  general  opinion  was  thnt  the  horsemen  belonged  to  the 
Beni  Szakher^^  the  enemieaofthe  Howeytat,  who  oflen  make  in- 
roads into  this  district ;  there  was  therefore  no  time  to  loser  we 
droyethe,  cattle  hastily  back»  about  a-  qujarter  of  an  hour,  and  h)d 
them,  with  the  women  and  baggagey.hehmd  some  reeks  near  the 
road»  and  we  then  took  to  our  heels  towards  the  village,  of  Dhapay 
which  we  reached  in  iahout  three  quarters  of  an  hour,.  extreme)-y 
exhauste(3»  for  it  was  about  two  o^clock  in , the  afternoon  and  the 
heat  was  excessive.  In  order  to  run  more  nimbly  over  the  roc&» 
I  took  off  my  heavy' Arab  shoes^and  thus  I  was  the  first  to  reach  the 
village ;  but  the  sharp  fiints  of  the  mountain  wounded  my  feet  so 
tnuch,  that' after  reposing  a  little  I  coiild  liardfy  stand  upon  liiy 
legs.  This  was  the  first  time'  I  had  ever  feh  fear  during  my  travels 
m  the  desert ;  for  I  knew  that  if  !  fell  in  with  the  Beni  Szakber, 
without  any  body  to  protect  me,  they  would- certainly'  kill  roe,  aa 
they  did  all  persons  whom  they  supposed  to  belong  ta  theirinvete- 
lote  enemy,  the  Pasha  of  JDtamascusi;  and  my?  appearance  was  very 
much!  that  of>^a  Damascene.  .Our  fears-  however  were  uoibnodecl ;. 
the  pstrty  that  pursued  us  proved  to  be.Howeytat^  who  were  cp-r 
ining  to  paV  a  visi^  tor  the  Sheikh  at  Tafylc ;  the  consequence  was 
ihat  two  of  our  companions,  who  had  staid  behind,  because  b^ing 
inhabitaqts  of  Maan,  and  friends  of  the  Beni  Szakher,  they^pon- 
ceived  themselves  secure,  were  stripped  by  th^  pursuers,  wjiose 
tribe  was  at  war  with  tlie  people  of  Maan."    P.  '409. 

.  In  order  to. visit  "Wady  Mpnsa,  Mr.  Burckhardt  pre- 
tended to  bis  guide  that. he  had  made- a  vaw  to.  slaughter  a 
goat  in  honour  of  Harpun  (Aafon)  whose  tomb  he  knew  was 
at  the  extremity  of  the  valley.  This  pretext  was  necessary, 
as  an  excursion  from  the  high  road  always  looks^smpicidua 
In  the  eyes  of  the  Arabs.  The  payment  was  •  a  pair  of  old 
horse  shoes.  A  close  examination  of  the  .rains  of-Wady 
Mousa  was  impossible,  ferit^<Mild  have  led  to  a  belief  that 
the  visitor  was  a  magician  ia  search  of  treiasares.  Attfae 
point  in  which  the  valley  becomes  narrow  ai^  many  aepitl- 
cfaral  vaults.  The  high  rocks,  as  you  proceed,:  nearty  touch 
each  otber^.ond  the  rivulet  wkicliflowsbeneathissttes  through 
a-  chasm  called  £1  Syk,  jiot  above. fifteen  feet  in  breadth. 
About  fifty  paces  below  this  chasm  a  bridge  of  one  arcli,. 
still  entire,  is  thrown  across  the  valley^  Below  it,  on  both 
sides,  large  niches  are  worked  in  the  rock,;  hut  the  guide  msf^ 
sured  Mr.  Burckhardt  that  the  bridge  itself  was  inacces^ble^ 
aud  therefore  was  the  work  of  evil  Genii. .  .Where  the.  valk^ 
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again  opens,  on  the  side  of  a  perpendicular  rock  is  ah 
excavated  mausoleum,  in  a  state  of  preservation  resem-; 
bliilg  that  of  a  bailding  recently  finished,  and  in  itself  oqq 
of  the  most'  elegant  remains  of  antiquity  in  Syria.  The 
principal  chamber  is  sixteen  paces  square,  and  about  twe];ity- 
five  high.  The  entrance  is  approached  by  steps,  and  sup.- 
ported  by  four  Corinthian  columns  about  thirty-riive  fe^t  high, 
and  three  in  diameter,  between  antce.  The  whole  height  to 
the  top  of  the  pediment  exceeds  ^ixty  feet.  Tbe.doors  are 
profusely  covered  with  the  richest  carving.  There  are.  some 
i^ciilptares  oh  the  exterior  wall  at  the  end  of  the  vestibule ; 
but  though  in  perfect  preservation,  Mr.  Burckhardf  s  time 
ivks  too  closely  limited  to  permit  him  to  determine  their 
meaning.  The  natives  call  this  monument  Pharaoh^s  castle,' 
and  pretend  that  it  was  the  residence  of  a  prince.  It  is 
manifestly  a  tomb.  Many  more  excavated  sepulchres  of 
inferior  beauty,  are  scattered  in  tbe  course  of  the  valley. 
The  common  form  resembles  several  of  the  tombs  at  Pal- 
myra ;  a  truncated  pyramid^  with  a  pilaster  on  each  side  fol4 
lowing  the  angle  of  the  pyramid.  In  some  places  three  sepul- 
chres are  excavated  each  aboye  the  other,  and  the  mduntalu 
is  so  perpendicvlai:  that  the  uppermost  appears  inaccessible^ 
Beyond  the  sepulchres  where  the  valley  widens,  is- a  theatre 
capable  of  holding  three  thousand  persons,  cut  with  all  its 
bencWs  Qut.of  the  scflid  rock:  and  still  farther  to  the  right 
and  left,  the  ground  is  covered  with  innumerable  fragments 
of  columns  and  building^s.  ; 

**  Near  the  west  end  of  Wady  Mousa  are  the  remains  of  a  statel]^ 
edifice^  of  which  part  of  the  wall  is  still  standing;  the  inhabitants 
call  it  K^ss^r  Bent  Faraoun,  or-the  palace  of  Pharaph?s  daaghteri 
In  my  way  I  had  entered  several  sepulchres,  to  the.  surprise  of  my 

fuide,  but  when  he  saw  me^  turn  out  of  the. footpath  towards  the 
laszr,  he  exclaimed,  *  I  see  now  clearly  that  you  are  an  infidel^ 
who  have,  some  particular  business  amongst  the  ruins  of  the  city  of 
your  forefathers  ;  but  depend  upon  it  tbat  we  jshall  not  suffer  you  to 
take  out  a  single  para  of  all  the  treasures  hidden  therein,  for  they 
are  in  our  territory,  and  belong  to  us.'  I  replied  that  it  was  mere 
curiosity,  which  prompted  me  to  look  at  the  ancient  works,  arid 
that  I  had  no  other  view  in  coming  here,  than  to  sacrifice  to  Ha« 
roun  ;  but  he  was  not  easily  persuaded,  an^l  I  did  not  think  it  pru- 
dent to  irritate  him  by  too  close  an  inspection  of  the  palace,  as  it 
might  have  led  him  to  declare,  on  our  return,  his  belief  that  I  had 
found  treasures,  which  might  have  led  to  a  search  of  my  person  and 
to  the  detection  of  my  journal,  which  would  most  certainly  have 
been  takeii  from  me,  as  a  book  of  magic.  ^  It  is  very  unfortunate  for 
European  travellers  that  the  idea  of  treasures  being  hidden  in  an..  ^ 
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cien^  edifice?  U  so  strongly  rooted  in  the  minds  of  the  Arabs  anj 
Turks ;  nor  are  they  satisfied  with  watching  all  the  stranger's  steps ; 
they  believe  that  it  is  sufficient  for  a  true  magician  to  have  seen 
and  observed  the  spot  where  treasures  are  hidden  (of  which  ho  is 
supposed  to  be  already  informed  by  the  old  books  of  the  infidels 
who  lived  on  the  spot)  in  order  to  be  able  afterwards,  at  his  ease^ 
%o.  command  the  guardian  of  the  treasure  to  set  the  whole  before 
him.  It  was  of  no  avail  to  tell  them  to  follow  me  and  see  whether 
I  searched  for  money.  Their  reply  was,  *  of  course  you  will  not 
dare  to  take  it  oat  before  us,  but  we  know  that  if  you  are  a  skilftrl 
magician  you  will  order  it  to  follow  you  through  the  air  to  whatever 
place  you  plea;^/  If  the  traveller  takes  the  dimensions  of  a  build- 
ing or  a  column,  they  are  persuaded  that  it  is  a  magical  proceed-' 
ing.  Even  tlie  most  liberal  minded  Turks  of  Syria  reason  in  the 
same  manner,  and  the  more  travellers!  they  see,  the  stronger  is  their 
conviction  that  their  object  is  to  search  for  treasures^^  ^  Maou  de^yl' 
^  he  has  indications  of  treasure  with  him,'  is  an  expression  I  have 
heard  a  hundred  times."    P.  428. 

• 

Mr.  Burckhardt  was  mach  fatigued  by  hi»  examination  of 
these  magnificent  remains ;  bat  it  was  necessary  that  he  shoatd 
perform  his  sacrifice.  The  goat  was  killed  in  sight  of 
Aaron's  tomb,  and  while  be  struck  it,^  the  guide  exciaiined 
among  other  ejaculations,^  **  O  Haroan,  be  content  with  onr 
good  ibtentioQSy  for  it  is  but  a  lean  goat  /"  There  appears 
to  be  little  doiibt  that  Wady  Moasa  is  the  ancient  Petra ; 
ftt  least  Mr.  Burckhardt  is  convinced  that  there  are  no  other 
ruins  between  the  extremities  of  the  Laoas  Asphaltites  i^nd 
the  Red  Sea  of  sufficient  importance  to  answer  to  that 
^apitaL  * 

Mn  Barckhardt  stopped  a  single  day  in  an  encampment 
of  the  Howey  tat.  He  flattered  himself  that  he  was  reduced 
to  that  state  which  can  alone  secure  tranquillity  to  the  tra- 
veller in  the  desert,  and  that  he  had  no  single  article  which 
could  excite  the  cupidity  of  the  Bedouins. 

**  My  clothes  and  linen  were  torn  to  rags ;  a  dirty  Kefiye,  or 
yellow  handkerchief^  covered  my  head ;  my  leathern  girdle  and 
shoes  had  long  been  exchanged,  by  way  of  present,  against  similar 
articles  of  an  inferior  kind,  so  that  those  I  now  wore  were  of  the 
Very  worst  sort.  The  tube  of  my  pipe  was  reduced  from  two  yards 
to  a  span,  for  I  had  been  obliged  to  cut  off  from  it  as  much  as  would 
nake  two  pipes  for  my  friend  at  Kerek  ;  and  the  last  article  of  my 
baggage,  a  pocket  handkerchief,  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  shetklr 
ef  Eldjy •  Having,  thus  nothing  more  to  give,  I  expected  to  be  freed 
from  all  further  demands  r  but  I  was  mistaken ;  I  had  forgotten 
some  rags  torn  from  my  shirt,  which  were  tied  round  my  ancle?,, 
wounded  by  the  stirrups  which  I  had  received  in  exchange  from^ 
the  sheikh  of  Kerek.    These  rags  happening  to  be  of  white  linen,. 
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some  of  the  kdies  of  the  Howeytat  thought  they  might  serve  to 
make  a  Berkoa,  or  face  veil,  and  whenever  I  stepped  out  of  the 
tent  I  found  myself  surrounded  by  half  a  dozen  of  them,  begging 
for  the  rags.  In  vain  I  represented  that  they  were  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  me  in  the  wovmded  state  of  my  ancles ;  their  answer  was, 
'  you  will  soon  reach  Cairo,  where  you  may  get  as  much  linen  as 
you  like.'  By  thus  incessantly  teazing  me  they  at  last  obtained 
their  wishes ;  but  in  my  anger  I  gave  the  rags  to  an  ugly  old  wo* 
man,  to  the  no  slight  disappointment  of  the  young  ones."   P.  438. 

We  are  not  much  used  to  hear  of  petticoat  government  in 
the  East :  but  Mr.  Burckhardt  was  doomed  to  feel  the  ill 
effects  of  it.  He  alighted  at  a  Hey  wat  tent  under  the  pro- 
mise of  a  roasted  Iamb  for  breakfast :  but  he  soon  heard  the 
Sheikh  roundly  scolded  by  his  wife  for  his  unseasonable  libe- 
rality :  and  this  notable  lady  would  by  no  means  permit  the 
auimal  to  be  slaughtered  for  **  such  miserable  ill  looking 
strangers/*  Yet  casual  hospitality  is  all  that  the  natives  rely 
upon  in  these  deserts.  In  the  midst  of  his  next  day's  march, 
Mr.  Burckhardt  met  a  poor  Bedouin  woman,  who  begged 
some  water  of  him.  She  was  going  to. the  tent  of  her 
family,  and  had  neither  provision  nor  water ;  though' ^h0 
seemed  **  as  unconcerned  as  if  she  were  merely  taking  a 
walk  for  pleasure."  The  Hadj  road  bears  marks  of  the 
perils  of  the  desert  by  the  heaps  of  stone  on  either  side, 
which  distinguish  the  tombs  of  the  pilgrim.  Among  others 
is  shewn  that  of  a  woman  who  died  in  labour^  and  whose 
•infant 'was  carried  the  whole  way  (o  Mekka  and  back  to 
'Cairo  in  good  health*  Fatigue  and  hunger  however  are  not 
the  only  dangers  of  the  road. 

**  During  this  night's  march  my  companions  frequently  alluded 
to  a  superstitious  belief  among  the  Bedouins,  that  the  desert  is 
inhabited  by  invisible  female  demons,  who  carry  off  travellers  tar- 
rying in  the  rear  of  the  caravans,  in  order  to  enjoy  their  embraces. 
They  call  them  Om  Megheylan,  from  Ghoul.  The  frequent  loss 
of  men  who,  exhausted  by  fatigue,  loiter  behind  the  great  pilgrim 
caravans,  and  are  cut  off,  stripped,  and  abandoned,  by  Bedouin 
robbers, .  may  have  given  rise  to  this  fable,  which  afforded  my  com- 
panions a  subject  of  numerous  jokes  against  me.  *  You  townsmeQ>' 
,said  they,  *  would  be  exquisite  morsels  for  these  ladies,  who  are 
:acGustomed  only  to  the  food  of  the  desert.'  '*    P.  451 . 

On  the  4th  of  Sep'tember,  before  sud-rise,  Mr.' Burck- 
hardt entered  Cairo.  In  1810,  while  the  plague  raged  in  that 
-  city,  instead  of  shutting  himself  up  to  avoid  it,  be  deter- 
.  mined  to  pass  his  time  among  the  Bedouins  of  Mount  Sinai. 
.A  bitter  well  is  still  found  at  a  place  called  Howara,  corres- 
ponding in,  distanpe  and  probable  oourae  with  the  Mara  of 
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Holy  Writ.  Above  a  valley  beyood  it,  ju3t  over  the  road,  a 
place  is  shewn,  from  which  some  years  since  a  Bedouin  of 
the  Arabs  of  Tor  precipitated  his  son,  bound  hand  and  foot/ 
because  he  had  stolen  corp  out  of  a  magazine  belonging  to  n 
friend  of  the  family.  Yet  these  very  men,  who  punish  a 
violation  of  domestic  honesty  so  severely,  are  nationally  and 
professionally  public  robbers. 

The  convent  of  Mount  Sinai  has  been  often  described ; 
and  has  little  in  it  worth  description.     Mr.  Burckhardt  en- 
deavoured to  penetrate  from  it  to  the  castle  of  Akaba,  whic^ 
hitherto  has  not  been  viisited  by  any  European.     On  his  road 
he  contracted  an  acquaintance  with  two  old  Bedouin  fisher- 
men, Hamd  and  A  yd,  the  latter  was  nearly  seventy  years  of. 
age^  and  had  been  a  noted  robber  in  his  youth.     In  an 
attempt  to  carry  off  the  baggage  of  a  French  officer  he  was 
detected,  and  so  severely  beaten  that  his  back  had  been  benU 
ever  since.    But  he  was  still  shrewd,  hardy,  and  in  excellent 
spirits.     Of  his  intelligence,  and  his  peculiar  sense  of  honor, 
he  gave  a  striking  proof  soon  after  he  had  joined  company* 
wit]^  Mr.  Burckhardt.     He  pointed  to  a  mountain  at  some 
distance,  add  affirmed  that  in  it  was  a  reservoir  of  rain 
wiater :  but  his  description  was  so  confused  and  so  pompons, 
that  Mr.  Burckhardt  discredited  it,  and  called  him  a  babbler. 

<<  <  A  babbler!'  he  exclaimed;  <  min  Allab^  no  body  in  my 
whole  life  ever  called  me  tlms  before.  A  babbler !  I  shall  presently 
shew  you,  which  of  us  two  deserves  that  name.'  He  then*  seized 
one  of  the  large  water  skins,  and  barefooted  as  he  was,  began 
ascending  the  mountain,  which  was  covered  with  loose  and  sharp 
stones.  We  soon  lost  sight  of  him,  but  saw  him  again,  farther 
on,  climbing  up  an  almost  perpendicular  path.  An  hour  and  a 
half  after,  he  returned  by  the  same  path,  carrying  on  his  bent  back 
the  skin  full  of  water,  which  could  not  weigh  less  than  one  hun- 
dred pounds,  and  putting  it  down  before  us  said,  <  There !  take  it 
from  the  babbler!*  I  was  so  overcome  with  shaine,  that  I  knew 
not  how  to  apologize  for  my  inconsiderate  language ;  but  when  hb 
aaw  that  I  really  felt  myself  in  the  wrong,  he  was  ea^ly  pacified, 
and  said  nothing  more  about  it  till  night,  when  seeing  me  taken' 
hearty  draught  of  the  water,  and  hearing  me  praise  its  sweetness, 
compared  with  the  brackish  water  of  the  coast,  he  stopped  me, 
and  said, '.  Young  man,  for  the  future  never  call  an  old  Bedouin  a 
babbler.'"    P.  503. 

Akaba  was  not  to  be  approached.  The  guide  whom  Mr., 
Burckhardt  had  hired,  deceived  him ;  he  knew  nothing  either 
of  the  road  or  of  the  tribe  of  Haywat :  and  to  proceed  with- 
out acquaintance  with  the  last  was  to  rush  upon  certain 
destruction.     Even  the  enterprizing  Ayd  would  venture  no' 
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fertber  than  Wady  Taba ;  and  their  retarn  was  indispensable. 
Ayd  had  seen  on  the  shore  the  footsteps  of  a  man  which  he 
knew  to  be  those  of  a  fisherman,  a  friend  of  his,  who  had 
probably  passed  in  the  coarse  of  the  day  ;  and  a  little  far- 
ther on»  under  a  date-bush,  he  found  a  pair  of  leathern  san- 
dals, which  also  he  knew  belonged  to  his  friend.  Being 
barefooted  and  sore,  he  borrowed  the  sandals,  and  in  order  to 
let  their  owner  know  by  whom  they  were  taken,  he  impressed 
his  footstep  in  the  sand  just  by,  which  he  declared  his  friend 
would  recognise:  takipg.  particular  care  to  turn  the  toes 
southward,  to  indicate  the  direction  in  which  he  had  gone. 
A  fearful  adventure,  ensaed. 

**  We  now  returned  across  the  plaiu  to  the  before-mentioned 
basalt  cliSs,  passed  the  different  small  bays,  and  tamed  up  into 
Wady  Mezeiryk.  We  had  descended  from  our  camels,  which 
Szaleh  was  driving  before  him,  about  fifty  paces  in  adVance ;  I 
followed,  and  about  the  same  distance  behind  me  walked  Hamd 
and  Ayd.  As  we  had  seen  nobody  during  the  whole  journey,  and 
were  now  returning  into  the  friendly  districts  of  the  Towara,  we 
had  ceased  to  entertain  any  fears -from  enemies,  and  were  laugh- 
ing at  Ajrd  for  recommending  us  to  cross  the  valleys  as  quickly  as 
possible.  My  gun  was  upon  my  camel,  and  I  had  just  turned 
leisurely  round  an  angle  of  the  valley,  when  I  heard  Ayd  cry  out 
with  all  his  might,  *  Get  your  arms  f  Here  they  are !'  I  imme- 
diately ran  up  to  the  camels,  to  take  my  gun,  but  t^e  cowardly 
Szaleh,  instead  of  stopping  to  assist  his  companions,  made  the 
camels  gallop  off  at  full  speed  up  the  valley.  I,  however,  over- 
took them,  and  seized  my  gun,  but  before  I  could  return  to  Hamd, 
I  heard  two  shots  fired,  and  Ayd's  war-hoop,  *  Have  at  him  !  are 
we  not  •  Towara  ?*  Immediately  afteirwards  I  saw  Hamd  spring 
round  the  angle^  his  eyes  flashing  with  rage,  his  shirt  sprinkled 
with  blood,  bis  gun  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  his  knife  covered 
with  blood ;  his  foot  was  bleeding,  he  had  lost  his  turban,  and  his  , 
long  black  hair  hung  down  over  his  shoulders.  ^  I  have  done  for 
him  1*  he  exclaimed,  as  he  wiped  his  knife ;  *  but  let  us  fly.* 
*  Not  without  Ayd/  said  I:  *  No  indeed,*  he  replied;  *  without 
him  we  should  all  be  lost.*  We  returned  round  the  corner,  and 
saw  Ayd  exerting  his  utmost  agility  to  come  up  with  us.  At  forty 
paces  distance  an  Arab  lay  on  the  ground,  and  three  others  were 
standing  over  him.  We  took  hold  of  Ayd's  arm  and  hastened  tq 
cfUr  camels,  though  we  knew  not  where  to  find  them.  Szaleh*  had 
frightened  them  so  greatly  by  striking  them  with  his  gun,  that 
they  went  off  at  full-gallop,  and  it  was  half  an  hour  before  we- 
reachedthem;  one  of  them  had  burst  its  girths,  and  thrown  off 
its  saddle  and  load.  We  replaced  the  load,  mounted  Ayd,  and 
hastened  to  pass  the  rocks  of  Djebel  Sherafe.  We  then  found 
ourselves  in  a  more  open  country,  less  liable  to  be  waylaid  amongst 
rocks,  and  better  able  to  defend  ourselves.     Hamd  now  told  me 
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tbat  Ayd  Iiad  first  seen  four  Bedouins  runiiuig  down  tipcni  us ;  the]^ 
had  evidently  intended  to  waylay  us  from  behind  the  corner,  but 
came  a  little  too  late.  When  he  heard  Avd  cry  out»  he  had  j^st. 
time  to  strike  fire  and  to  light  the  match  of  his  gun,  when  the 
boldest  of  the  assailants  approached  within  twenty  paces  of  hiin 
and  fired ;  the  ball  passed  through  his  shirt ;  he  returned  the  fire 
but  missed  his  aim ;  while  his  opponent  was  coolly  reloading  his 
piece,  before  his  companions  had  joined  him,  Aya  cried  out  to 
Hamd,  to  attack  the  robber  with  his  knife,  and  advanced  to  his 
support  with  a  short  spear  which  he  carried ;  Hamd  drew  his  knife^ 
rushed  upon  the  adversary,  and  after  receiving  a  wound  in  the 
foot,  brought  him  to  the  ground,  but  left  him  immediately,  on 
seeing  his  companions  hastening  to  his  relief*  Ayd  now  said  that 
if  the  man  ^i^as  killed,  we  should  certainly  be  pursued,  but  that  if 
be  was  only  wounded  the  others  would  remain  with  him,  and  give- 
up  the  pursuit.  We  travelled  with  all  possible  haste,  not  knowing 
whether  more  enemies  might  not  be  behind,  or  whether  the 
encampment  of  the  wounded  man  might  not  be  in  the  vicinity, 
from  whence  his  friends  might  collect  to  revenge  his  blood. 

**  Ayd  had  certainly  not  been  mistaken  last  night ;  these  rob- 
bers had  no  doubt  seen  our  fire,  and  had  approached  us,  but  were 
frightened  by  the  barking  of  the  dog.  Uncertain  whether  we 
were  proceeding  northward  or  southward,  they  had  waited  till  they 
saw  us  set  out,  and  then  by  a  circuitous  route  in  the  mountains 
had  endeavoured,  uiuieen,  to  get  the  start  of  us  in  order  to  waylay 
us  'm  the  passes  of  tne  Wady  Mezeiry  k.  If  they  had  reached  the 
spot  where  we  were  attacked  two  or  diree  minutes  sooner,  and  bad 
been  able  to  take  aim  at  us  from  behind  the  rock,,  we  must  all 
liave  inevitably  perished.  That  they  intended  Uf  murder  us,  con- 
trary to  the  usual  practice  of  Bedouins,  is  easily  accounted  for : 
tliey  knew  fropa  the  situation  of  the  place,  where  they  discovered 
us,  as  well  as  from  the  dress  and  appearance  of  my  guides,  that 
they  were  Towara  Bedouins;  but  though  I  was  poorly  dressed^ 
they  must  have  recognized  me  to  be  a  townsman,  and  a  townsman 
is  always  supposed  by  Bedouins  to  carry  money  with  him.  To  rob 
us  without  resistance  was  impossible,  their  number  being  too  small ; 
or  supposing  this  had  succeeded,  and  any  of  the  guides  had 
escaped,  they  knew  that  they  would  sooner  or  later  be  obliged  to 
restore  the  property  taken,  and  to  pay  the.  fine  of  blood  and 
wounds,  because  the  Towara  were  then  at  peace  with  all  their 
neighbours.  For  these  reasons  they  had  no  doubt  resolved  to  kill 
the  whole  party,  as  the  only  effectual  mode  of  avoiding  all  disclo- 
sures as  to  the  real  perpetrators;  of  the  murder.  I  do  not  believe 
that  such  atrocities  often  occur  io  the  eastern  desert,  among  the 
great  Aeneze  tribe ;  at  least  I  never  heard  of  any ;  but  these 
Hey  wat  Arabs  are  notorious  for  their  bad  faith,  and  never  hesitate 
to  kill  those  who  do  not  travel  under  the  protection  of  their  own 
people,  or  their  well  known  friends.  Scarcely  any  other  Bedouin 
robbers  would  have  fired  till  they  had  summoned  us  to  give  up  ouj^ 
baggage,  and  had  received  a  shot  for  an$we^  i 
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<<  I  had  at  tit$i  intended  to  visits  on  tny  return,  the  upper  moun- 
tains, to  which  there  ia  a  road  leading  through  the  Wady  Moka-! 
^elat ;  but  Ajd  diwuaded  me.  I^e  .said  that  if  the  party  from- 
which  we  had  ju9t  escaped  meant  to  pursue  us,  they  would  probably 
lay  in  wait  for  us  in  some  of  the  passes  in  that  direction ;  as  he  did 
not  doubt  that  it  would  be  their  belief^  that  we  were  bound  for  Tor 
or  Suez,  the  nearest  road  to  which  places  lies  through  the  Wady 
Mokabdat.  I  yielded  to  his  opinion,  and  we  returned  along  the 
4:oa8t  by  the  same  road  we  had  come.  Hamd's  woimd  #as  not 
dangerous ;  I  dressed  ic  as  well  as  I  could,  and  four  days  after- 
wards it  was  nearly  healed.^'    P.  513. 

The  travellers  hastened  onward  through  a  narrow  ptain, 
covered  with  sand  and  loose  stones.  Ayd  said  that  here  ia 
summer,  when  the  wind  is  strong,  a  hollow  sound  is  some- 
times beard  as  if  coming  from  the  upper  country.  The 
Arabs  believe  that  the  spirit  of  Moses  then  descends  from 
Mount  Sinai,  and  in  flying  across  the  sea  bids  a  farewell  to 
his  beloved  mountain. 

Mr.  Bnrckhardt,  in  order  to  avoid  suspicion,  had  never 
yet  allowed  his  companions  to  see  him  write,  lest  he  should 
be  thought  a  necromancer  or  a  searcher  for  treasures.  Wheui 
mounted  on  his  camel,  at  an  easy  walk,  by  throwing  his 
mantle  over  his  head,  as  if  to  ward  the  sun,  he  could  some* 
times  write  unobserved.  His  journal-books  were  small, 
tliey  could  be  carried  in  his  waistcoat  pocket,  and  when 
taken  out  they  might  be  concealed  in  the  palm  of  his  hand. 
Sometimes  pretending  to  sleep*  and  cpvered  with  his  mantle, 
and  at  others  going  apart  for  a  few  minutes,  and  crouching 
under  his  cloak,  he  continued  his  notes. 

^*  This  evening  I  had  recourse  to  the  last  method ;  but  having 
many  observations  to  note,  I  remained  so  long  absent  from  tny 
companions,  that  Ayd's  curiosity  was  roused.     He  came  to  look 
after  me,  and  perceiving  me  immoveable  on  the  spot,  approached 
on  tip-toe,  and  came  close  behind  me  without  my  perceiving  him. 
I  do  not  know  how  long  he  had  remained  there,  but  suddenly  lift- 
ing up  my  cloak,  he  detected  me  with  the  book  in  my  hand.  *  What 
is  this  ?'  he  exclaimed.     *  What  are  you  doing?  I  shall  not  make 
you  answerable  for  it  at  present,  because  I  urn  your  companion/ 
but  I  shall  talk  further  to  you  about  it  when  we  are  at  the  convent;* 
,  1  made  no  answer,  till  we  returned  to  the  halting.place,  when  I  re- 
•quested  him  to  tell  me  what  further  lie  had  to  say.     *  You  write 
down  our  country,'  he  replied,  in  a  passionate  tone,  *  our  moun- 
tains, our  pasturing  places,  and  the  rain' which  falls  from  heaven ;. 
olMr  people'  have  done  this  before  you ;  but  I,  at  least,  will  never ' 
become  instrumental  to  the  ruin  of  ray  country.'     I  assured  him 
that  1  had  no  imd  intentions  towards  the  Bedouins,  and  told  him  he 
must  be  convinced<that  1  liked  them  too  well  for  that;  *  on  the 
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contrary/  I  added^  *  ^ad  I  not  occasionally  written  dowii  sohie 
prayers. ever  since  we  left  Taba,  we  should  most  certainly  haye 
been  all  killed;  and  it  is  very  wrong  in  you  to  accuse  me  of  that, 
which  if  I  had  omitted,  would  have  cost  us  our  lives.''  He  was 
startled  at  thia  reply,  and  seemed  nearly  satisfied.  *  Perhaps  you 
say  the  truths'  he  observed ;  ^but  we  all  know  that  some  years  since 
several  men,  God  knows  who  they  were,  came  to  this  country, 
visited  the  mountains,  wrote  down  every  thing,  stopes,  plants,  ani- 
mals, even  serpents  and  spiders,  anid  since  then  little  rain  has  fallen, 
'and  the  game  has  greatly  decreased.'  The  same  opinions  prevail 
'n  these' mountains,  which  I  have  aireafdy  mentioned  to  be  current 
imong  the  Bedouinsi  of  Nubia ;  they  believe  that  a  sorcerer,  by 
writing  down  certain  charms,  can  stop  the  rains  and  transfer  them 
to  his  own  country.  The  travellers  to  whom  Ayd  alluded  were  M. 
Seetzen,  who  visited  Mount  Sinai  eight  years  since,  and  M.  Ag- 
nelli, who  ten  years  ago  travelled  for  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
(collecting  specijoiens  of  natural  history,  and  who  made  some  stay  at 
Tor,  from  whence  he  sent  Arabs  to  hunt  for  all  kinds  of  animals, 
P.  518^ 

Mr.  Burckbardt  never  recovered  Ayd's  confidence;  but 
he  kept  him  in  tolerable  good  humour ;  this  was  no  diflScuit 
matter,  for  he  was  an  easy  tempered  man,  fond  of -plentiful 
fare;  and  he  used  to  boast  that  once,  in  hiis  younger  days^ 
he  and  three  other  Bedouins  had  eaten,  at  ai  single  meal^  the 
whole  off  a  mountain  goat,  although  his  companions,  as  he 
added,  had  but  moderate  appetites. 

•  In  the  convent  at  Sinai  are  preserved  pompons  memorials 
of  several  European  travellers  who  had  visited  it;  and  Mr. 
Seetzen  does  not  rank  last  in  the  enumeration  of  his  titles, 
or  of  the  countries  which  be  has  traversed.  An  inscription 
in  modern  Arabic  might  have  shamed  this  vanity.  It  runs  as 
follows.  "  To  this  holy  place  came  one  who  does  not  de- 
Serve  that  his  name  should  be  mentioned,  so  manifold  are 
his  sins.  He  came  here  with  his  family*  May-whoever  reads 
this  beseech  tlie  Almighty  to  forgive  him.  June  xxviii. 
1796." 

The  Arabs  believe  that  the  tables  of  the  coniraandmenti> 
are  buried  beneath  the^pavement  of  the  Church  on  Djebel 
Housa,  or  M6unt  Sinai,  and  they  have  excavated  it  on  all 
fsides  in  the  hope  of  finding  them.  They  are  persuaded  also 
that  the  Monks  are  in  possession  of  tbeTaourat,  a  book  sent 
down  to  Moses  from  heaven,  upon  the  opening  or  shutting 
of  which  depend  tl>e  rains  of  the  Peninsula.  This  reputation 
occasionally  is  troublesome.  Some  years  since,  after  a  violent 
flood,  a  Bedouin,  whose  camel  and  sheep  had  perished  in  it, 
fired  his  gun  at  the  walls  of  the  convent,  saying,  you  have 
opened  the  book  so  much  that  we  are  all  drowned.     After  be 
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had  been  pacified  by  presents,  he  earnestly  requested  that 
for  the  fatare  they  woald  never  more  than  half  open  the 
Taourat. 

The  following  testimony  upon  a  point,  which  in  our  opinion 
never  admitted  controversy,  is,  as  we  think,  most  conclu- 
sive. We  shall  present  it  to  our  readers  without  a  single 
comment,  Mr.  Burckhardt  is  speaking  of  the  gross  igno- 
rance of  the  priests  of  Sinai  on  scriptural  subjects. 

**  I  believe  there  is  npt  a  siugle  individual  amongst  them,  who 
has  read  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament;  nor  do  I  think  that 
among  Eastern  Christians  in  general  there  is  one  in  a  thousand,  of 
those  who  can  read,  that  has  ever  taken  that  trouble.     They  con- 
tent themselves,  in  general,  with  their  prayer-books,  liturgies,  and 
histories  of  saints ;  few  of  them  read  the  gospels,  though  niore  do 
so  in  Syria  than  in  £g3^t;  the  reading  of  the  whole  of  the  Scrip- 
ture is  discountenanced  by  the  clergy;  the  wealthy  seldom  have' 
the  inclination  to  prosecute  the  study  of  the  Holy  writings,  arid  no 
others  are  ablQ  to  procure  a  manuscript  copy  of  the  Bible,  or  one 
printed  in  the  two  establishments  in  Mount  Libanus;     The  well- 
meant  endeavours  of  the  Bible  Society  in  England  to  supply  them 
with  printed  copies  of  the  Scriptures  in  Arabic,  if  not  better  di- 
rected than  they  have  hitherto  been,  will  produce  very  little  effect 
in  these  countries.     The  cost  of  such  a  copy,  trifling  as  it  may 
seem  in  England,  is  a  matter  of  importance  to  the  poor  Christians 
of  the  .east  j  the  Society  has,  besides,  chosen  a  version  which  is  not 
current  in  the  east,  where  the  Roman  translation  alone  is  acknow- 
ledged by  the  Clergy,  who  easily  make  their  flocks  believe  that  the 
Scriptures  have  been  interpolated  by  the  Protestants.     It  would, 
perhaps,  have  been  better  if  the  Society,  in  the  beginning  at  least, 
had  furnished  the  eastern  Christians  with  cheap  copies  of  the  Gos- 
pels and  Psalms  only,  which  being  the  books  chiefly  in  use  among 
them  in  manuscript,  would  have  been  not  only  useful  to  them,  but 
more  approved  of  by  the  directors  of  their  consciences,  than  the 
entire  Scripture.     Upon  Mohammedans^  it  is  vain  to  expect  that 
the  reading  of  the  present  Arabic  version  of  the  Bible  should  make 
the  slightest  impression..   If  any  of  them  were  brought  to  conquer 
their  inherent  aversion  to  the  book,  they  could  not  read  a  page  in 
it  without  being  tired  and  disgusted  with  its  style.     In  the  Koran 
they  possess  the  purest  and  most  elegant  composition  in  their  lan- 
guage, the  rhythmical  prose  of  which,  exclusive  of  the  sacred  light 
m  which  they  hold  it,  is  alone  sufficient  to  make  a  strong  impres. 
sion  upon  them.     The  Arabic  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Bible,  on. 
the  contrary,  and  especially  that  t)f  the  Gospels,  is  in  the  very 
worst  style ;  the  books  of  Moses  and  the  Psalms  are^somjBwhat 
better.     Grammatical  rules,  it  is  true,  are  observed,  and  chosen 
terms  are  sometimes  emjiloyed ;  but  the  phraseology  and  whole 
construction  is  generally  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  language,  and 
80  uncouthi  harsh,  affected^  and  full  of  foreign  idioms,  that  na 
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Mu8se!man  schoiaf  would  b&  tempted  to  pros^ctitd  llie  etudj  bf  it,.* 
and  a  few  only  woald  thoroughly  understand  it.  In  Myle  .  and 
phr^eology  itdifiers  from  the  Koran  more  than  the  monkish  Latin 
f^om  the  orations  of  Cicero. 

**  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  declare  how  far  the  Roman  and  the 
Society's  Arabic  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  are  defective* 
being  unable  to  read  the  original  Hebrew  text ;  but  I  can  affinn 
that  they  both  di^gree,  in  many  instances,  from  the  English 
translation."    P*584f. 

In  the  bay  of  Birket  Faraoun,  according  both  to  Egyp* 
tian  and  Arabian'  tradition,  Pharaoh  and  his  hosts  were 
overwhelmed.  The  continual  motion  of  the  waters  in  this 
bay,  which  is  occasioned  by  "  its  exposure  on  three  sides  to 
the  sea/'  as  Mr.  Burckhardt  remarks,  (though  we  have  some 
difficulty  in  picturing  to  ourselves  a  bay  so  formed)  is  ascribed 
hy  the  natives  to  a  more  poetical  cause  ;-^the  turmoil  of  the 
spirits  of  the  drowned  who  are  restless  beneaUi  the  water.     • 

With  one  more  striking  extract  from  an  account  of  the 
Ryhanlu  Turkmans  in  the  Appendix,  we  must  conclude. 

*^  The  Turkman  women  do  not  hide  themselves,  even  before 
strangers,  but  the  girls  seldom  ^nter  the  men's  room,  although  they 
are  permitted  freely  to  talk  with  their  father's  guests.  I  was  much 
atruck  with  the  elegance  of  their  shapes  and  the  regularity  of  their 
features.  Their  complexion  is  as  fair  as  that  of  European  women ; 
as  they  advance  in  age  the  sun  browns  them  a  little.  As  to  their 
morals,  chastity  becomes  a  necessary  virtue  where  even  a  kiss  is 
punished  with  death  by  the  father  or  brother  of  the  unhappy  offender. 
i  could  mention  several  instances  of  the  extreme  severity  of  the 
Turkmans  upon  this  subject;  but  one  may  suffice.  Three  brothers 
takijig  a  ricje^  and  passing  through  an  insulated  valley,  met  tl^eir 
sister  receiving  the  innocent  caresses  of  b^r  lover,  oy  a  common 
impulse  they  all  three  discharged  their  fire-arms  upon  her,  and  lefi 
their  fallen  victim  upon  the  ground,  whije  the  lover  escaped  unhurt ; 
my  host,  Mohammed  Ali,  upon  being  informedof  the  murder,  sent 
his  servant  to  bring  the  body  to  his  tent,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
jackalls  from  devouring  it :  the  women  were  undressing  and  wash* 
Ing  the  body  to  commit  it  to  the  grave,  when  a  slight  breathing  con- 
vinced them  that  the  vital  spark  was  not  yet  extinguished;  in  shor( 
the  girl  recovered.  She  was  not  soon^  put  of  immediate  danger, 
than  one  of  All's  sons  repaired  to  the  tent  of  his  friends,  the  three 
brothers,  who  sat  suUen  and  silenl  round  the  fire, grieving  over  tbs 
loss  of  their  sister^  The  young.man  entered,  and  saluted  them,  and 
said,  *  I  come  to  ask  you,  in  the  name  of  my  father,  for  the  body 
:of  your  sister ;  my  family  wishes  to  bury  her.'  He  had  no  sooner 
finished,  than  the  brothers  rose,  crying  Mfshe  was  dead,  you  wouki 
not  have'asked  for  her,  you  would  nave  taken  the  body  without  our 
|)crmission.'    'ihen  seizing  their  arms^  they  were  hurrying  out  of 
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the  tentf  in  search  of  the  still  living  victim;  but  Mohamme^  Ali's 
8009  opposed  tlie  authority  of  his  father,  and  bis  o^n  reputation  of 
courage  to  their  brutal  intentions ;  he  swore  that  he  would  kill  the 
first  who  should  leave  the  tent,  told  them  that  they  had  already  suf- 
ficiently revenged  the  received  injury,  and  that  if  their  sister  was  not 
dead  it  was  the  visible  protection  of  the  Prophet  that  hadsaved  her: 
and  thus,  he  at  last  persuaded  them  to  grant  his  request.  The  girl 
was  nursed  for  three  months  in  Mohammed  Ali's  family,  and  mar- 
ried after  her  complete  recovery  to  the  young  man  who  had  been 
the  cause  of  her  misfortune."    P.  868. 

Our  article  has  already  exceeded  the  limits  which  we  pro« 
posed  to  ourselves  in  its  commencement :  and  we  hold  this 
unintentional  extension  of  it  to  be  a  sufficiently  fair  proof 
of  the  valae  affixed  by  us  to  the  book  which  forms,  its  subject. 


A.AT.  III.   Julia  Severa ;  ou  VAn  quatre  cent  quatre  vingt 
douze.     Par  M.  Simonde  de  Sismondu 

When  we  see  a  work  of  fiction  advertised  from  the  pen  of 
a  philosophical  historian,  and  political  economist,  our  first 
feeling  is  regret,  that  the  author  should  have  forsaken  the 
scientific  and  eminently  useful  course  ia  which  he  has  de* 
servedly  required  a  distinguished  reputation,  to  stray  amidst 
the  flowery,  but  devious  and  hazardous  pnths  of  fancy.     M . 
Simonde  de  Sismondi  appears  to  have  anticipated  this  regret, 
if  he  does  not  even  participate  in  it;  and  he  orges,  in  a  sort 
of  apologetical  preface,  that  when  the  scene  of  a  romance 
is  laid  in  very  remote  ages,  a  degree  of  laborious  research 
is  requisite,  to  give  a  due  colouring  and  costume  to  the  pic* 
tures   delineated,  wl^ich  can  only  be  expected  from  those 
to  whose  severe  studies  such  information  is  indispensable. 
Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  Julia  Sevbra,  oy  l^a.n 
QUATRE  CENT,  QUATRE-viNGT  DOUZE,  has  nevertheless 
considerable  merit,  as  every  work  of  M.  Sismondi  must  have ; 
it  afibrds,  we  have  no  doubt,  a  faithful  picture  of  tbe  state 
of  France  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  and  makes  us  better 
acquainted  with  the  evils,  disorders,  and  sufferings  then  pre- 
valent, than  the  concise,  condensed  sketches  we  read  in  his- 
tory.   The  chief  fault  is  a  degree  of  heaviness  pervading  the 
whole,  and  reminding  us  at  every  instant  that  the  author  is 
not  labouring  in  his  vocation.     We  will  give  a  short  analysis 
of  the  story,  and  extract  som^  of  the  most  striking  passages. 
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The  first  chapter  presents  ns  with  a  detailed  description  of 
the  desolation  of  Gaul  after  the  death  of  Attila,  part  sob- 
jogated  by  the  Visigoths  and  Bargnndians,  part  already  in- 
vaded by  the  Franks,  and  the  part  that  still  remained,  nomi- 
nally, a  Roman  province,  divided  amongst  a  few  enormous 
proprietors  and  the  church ;  the  native  population  almost  ex- 
tinct, its  remnant  reduced  to  slavery,  and  tilling  for  masters 
the  land  which  had  been  their  own ;  but  so  inadequate  to 
this  office,  that  they  were  intejrmingled  with  purchased  slaves 
from  every  bar barou3  ti:ib&  in  Germany,  Sarmatia,  and  Scy- 
thia.  All  these  oppressed,  degraded,  and  indignant  beings, 
imperfectly  restrained  by  a  few  settlements  of  Legionary  and 
iPederated  soldiers.  Obliged  to  be  confined  nightly,  for  the 
security  of  their  tyrants,  in  dungeons  called  ergastula,  whilst 
even  the  slaves  selected  for  domestic  offices  were  regarded 
as  so  inimical,  that  no  master  durst  lie  down  to  sleep  till 
he  had  strongly  barricadoed  his  apartments  against  their  at- 
tacks. 

Sylvia  Pfumantia,  mother  of  the  hero  Felix  Florentias, 
had' obtained  from  her  uncle,  the  Emperor  Marjbrian,  during 
his  short  reign,  the  grant  of  an  immense  district  south  of  the 
Loire,  which  she  bad  endeavoured  to  repeople  with  soldiers 
and  staves ;  she  resided  in  her  castle  of  Noviliaqum,  upon 
the  banks  of  that  river,  and  had  there  educated  her  son,  with 
the  assistance  of  a  very  learned  grammarian  called  Eudoxus, 
and  her  chaplain  Father  Martin.  When  he  grew  up,  she 
had  conducted  him,  for  farther  improvement  in  the  arts  of 
peace,  to  Aries,  the  capital  of  the  Roman  province,  and  in 
those  of  war,  to  Toulouse  and  Vienne,  the  courts  of  Euric, 
king  of  the  Visigoths,  and  Gondebaud,  king  of  the  Bnrgun- 
dians. 

In  the  year  492,  Felix,  his  education  being  completed, 
was  living  quietly  with  his  mother  at  Noviliacum.  One 
morning  looking  from  his  terrace,  he  observed  upon  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Loire  a  confused  multitude  of  men, 
woniien,  ^nd  children,  on  foot  and  on  horseback,  intermin- 
gled with  cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  and  beasts  of  burthen,  appa- 
rently exhausted  with  fatigue,  terrified,  and  desirous  of 
passing  the  Loire^  which  the  horsemen  entered  at  different 
points,  and  then  returned  in  despair.  Rivers  being  in  those 
days  valuable  lines  of  defence  against  the  barbarians,  boats 
were  carefully  secured.  Felix  had  many  locked  up  under  his 
castle,  but  only  three  sailors  near  at  hand;  with  these  he 
crossed  the  stream  in  a  small  bark,  and,  as  the  following 
scene  is  amongst  the  most  spirited  in  the  book,  we  will  give 
it  as  nearly  as  may  be  in  our  author's  own  words.    ., 
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"  Felix  perceived  that  he  could  not  safely  land  amongst  such  a 
crowd,  as  the  tumultuous  rush  into  his  skiff  which  he  saw  prepar- 
ing, would  inevitably  sink  it.  When  he  was  -near  enough  to  be 
heard,  he  ordered  his  boatmen  to  rest  upon  their  o^rs,  and  en- 
quired of  the  fugitives  whence  they  came,  and  what  they  sought. 
A  thousand  voices  answered  iat  once,  but  in  the  confusion  of  sounds 
he  could  distinguish  only  the  words,  Massacre,  fire,  barbarians^ 
Franks,  'these,  however,'  were  sufficient  to  explain  every  thing. 
Clevis,  king  of  a  small  tribe  of  Franks,  had  six  years  before  de- 
feated Syagrius,  and  taken  possession  of  Soissons ;  and  from  that 
moment  the  formidable  adventurers  under  his  command^  or  who, 
without  acknowledging  him  as'king,  followed  him  as  the  ablest  and 
most  successful  leaddr  of  their  race,  had  annually  carried  terror 
and  devastation  into  some  of  the  adjacent.provinces. 
"****!  cannot,*  said  Felix,  *  receive  more  than  twenty  persons 
into  this  boat ;  but  I  have  more  aqd  larger  upon  the  other  side  of 
the  river.  Are  there  any  good  watermen  amongst  you,  capable  of 
managing  them  V 

"  *  I,  I,*  exclaimed  at  once  a  hundred  voices. 

"  This  eagerness  appeared  to  Felix  an.  indication  rather  of:  tlie 
dismay  than  of  the  skill  of  the  speakers.  He  repeated  his  question. 
*  There  should  be  amongst  you  boatmen  from  the  Seine.  Which 
are  they  V  ' 

"  ^  I,  I,'  repeated  the  same  voices,  whilst  several  men  spi*ang 
into  the  water,  making  for  the  vessel.  Felix  drew  his  sword,  and 
declared  that  none  should  be  received  into  it,  save  those  he  should 
select. 

'*  But  now  eight  or  ten  horsemen,  known  to  be  shepherds  by 
their  sheep-skin  cloaks  and  their  long  lances,  advanced  to  the  shore 
opposite  the  bark,  and  drove  backahe  unarmed  throng.  In  the 
middle  of  this  group  was  a  woman  closely  veiled,  and  covered  with 
a  coarse  mantle,  who  had  not.  in  any  way  drawn  Felix's  attention. 
He  npw  observed  that  she  gave  orders  to  one  of  the  shepherds, 
wh  0  instantly  quitting  her,  traversed  the  crowd,  and  returned,  fol- 
lovired  by  fifteen  men.  The  woman  then  addressing  herself  to 
Felix,  said,  *  These  are  the  only  persons  amongst  us  really  capable 
of  managing  boats.  Take  them  quickly  over,  for  .time  presses ; 
the  Franks  are  perhaps  not  far  behind.  It  must  require  an  hour 
to  cross  the  river  and  return,  and  perhaps  in  half  an  hour  there 
may  not  renaain  one  of  all  the  wretches  who  now  sue  for  your  com- 
passion, alive  to  profit  by  it.' 

**  The^skiff  touched  the  bank,  the  boatmen  entered  it.  '  And 
you  yourself,'  said  Felix,  offering  his  hand  to  the  woman  who  had 
spoken  to  him. 

**  *  I  will  await  your  return,'  she  replied,  *  I  desire  not  a  safety 
that  is  not  shared  by  those  who  have  protected  me.' 

^  '  Then  I  will  also  wait,'  exclaimed  Felix,  springing  on  shore, 
and  joining  her.  *  Go,  Diodes,'  he  said  to  the  old  soldier  who 
held  the. rudder,  *  and  mind  we  are  not  left  long  here.' 
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**  Diodes  bowed  his  head  in  tokep  of  obedieacey  and  t;)ie  boat- 
men substituting  for  oars  such  Implemento  of  husbandry  a$  Ihey 
could  find,  the  vessel  rapidly  cut  through  the  water* 

<*' Felix  then  approached  the  woman  who  had  spoken^  and  who 
wasy  as  he  learned  from  one  of  the  fugitives,  Julia  Severa,  only 
daughter  of  the  senator  Julius  Severus,  Count  of  Chartres,  She 
was  concealed  by  her  veil  and  mantle,  but  her  voice  a^d  move- 
ments bespoke  her  youth;  her  port  was  lofty,  and  her  actions 
graceful.    ^  I  have  duties  towards  these  unfortunate  people/  i(he 

said  to  Felix,  biit  you.' Felix  could  not « indeed  well  say  how 

he  could  benefit  them  by  sharing  their  dangers;  but  he  had  felt  it 
impossible  to  remain  safe  in  his  boat,  whilst^  a  Woman  was  volun- 
tarily risking  her  life.-—*  Let  us  consider,'  he  answered,  how  we 
can  defend  ourselyes  for  an  hour;  ^  longer  period  is  not  iie* 
cessary.' " 

But  we  must  abridge.  Jiilia  expresses  her  doubts  of  those 
fighting  now,  who  had,  run  away  from  their  homes,' and  ac- 
cordingly, after  many  vain  efforts  to  excite  them,  Felix 
finds  only  Julia's  few  shepherds  able  or  willing  to  assist  him. 
With  their  help  he  raises  a  sort  of  barrier  across  the  moun- 
tain path,  which  delays  the  Sannatian  horse,  who' had  taken 
the  lead  of  their  allies,  the  Frank  infantry,  just  long  enough 
to  effect  the  embarkation  of  the  whole  multitude  and  ttieur 
goods,  regulated  by  Julia.    . 

When  all  are  well  quartered  oat  among  the  subjects  of 
Noviliacum,  Julia  informs  her  protectors,  that  her  father  had 
endeavoured  to  form  an  alliance,  for  common  security,  with 
the  Armorican  towns,  which  had  long  since  constituted  them- 
selves into  a  sort  of  federative  republic,  under  the  authority 
of  the  emperor ;  but  these  free  and  brave  people  had  refused 
all  contiexion  with  men  incapable  of  defending  themselves ; 
that  Julius  Severns  had  in  consequence  repaired  to  Soissqns 
to  make  the  best  terms  he  could  for  his  own  country,  and  that 
an  independent  tribe  of  Franks  had  surprised  and  destroyed 
Cb^rtres  during  his  absence ;  when  she  herself  having  been 
preserved  by  the  zeal,  courage,  and  intelligence  of  her  fost^-- 
brother  Dumnorix,  the  chief  of  her  party  of  shepherds,  had 
escaped  with  her  nurse,  and  joined  the  rest  of  the  fugitives. 

Julia  and  Felix  fall  in  love  ^  cela  va  sans  dire ;  the  reader, 
must  clearly  have  anticipated  such  an  occurrence,  and  we 
should  scarcely  have  thought  it  required  mention,  did 
we  not  wish  to  remark,  that,  they  proceed  upon  the  oqca^ 
sioti  in  a  manner  according  rather  with  the  maxims  of  pa- 
rents and  philosophers,  than  with  our  romance  experience ; 
going  through  cL  regular  course  of  esteem,  preference,  likiDg*, 
&c.  before  they  arrive  at  any  thing  in  thiei  least  res^n^bUog 
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pstfdon*  In  real  life  such  conduct  is  certainly  very  pradent, 
and  frequently  prevents  mncli  suffering ;  but  the  conviction 
that  it  must  have  this  effeet,  is  rather  injurious. to  the  strong 
interest  we  wish  to  feel  in  the  sorrows  of  noveUheroes  and 
^heroines. 

Daring  the  foregoing  early  stages  of  attachment,  Felix 
deternfiines  to  concur  with  Julius  Severus,  in  making  terms 
^ith  Clovis  for  the  remainder  of  the  Roman  province^  and  he 
visits  various  cities,  to  obtain  their  approbation  of  his  plan 
aad  authority  to  act  for  tbem.  At  Orleans  he  finds  the  go* 
vernor  so  engrossed  by  the  ceremonies  with  which  he  intends 
to  celebrate  his  own  birth-day,  that  he  will  not  even  listen  to 
Jiim.  At  Tours,  he  ineets  with  a  somewhat  better  reception 
from  the  Archbishop  Volusianus^  who  enters  readily  into  his 
scheme,  but  disgusts  him  by  the  fanaticism  and  artful  polir.y 
which  be  betrays  during  their  conference.  He  tells  Felix, 
that  Julius  Severus  is  in  his  heart  a  Pagan,  which  indeed 
Felix  had  already  discovered^  and  is  negotiating  his  daughter 
Julia's  marriage  with  Clovis ;  an  event  which  the  Archbishop 
considers  as  of  all  others  the  most  to  be  dreaded.  Felix 
now  obtains  all  the  authority  he  required  through  the  influ* 
eQpe  of  Volusianus ;  returns  home,  learns  from  Julia  that  she 
is  a  Christian,  that  she  knows  nothing  of  her  father's  idola- 
try, and  that  she  is  acquainted  with,  and  abhors  the  intention 
of  marrying  her  to  the  barbarian,  heathen  Clovis*  Felix 
thereupon  makes  her  an  offer,  is  accepted^  and  sets  out  for 
Soissons. 

Upon  his  arrival  at  the  place  of  his  destination,  Felix  is 
received  by  the  Count  of  Cfhartres,  with  ail  the  politeness  of 
a  Roman  courtier,  and  every  expression  of  gratitude  for  the 
services  rendered  to  his  daughter,  as  well  as  for  the  hospi- 
tality and  kindness  she  was  still  enjoying  under  the  roof  of 
Sylvia  Numantia.     This  is  followed  by  a  political  discussion, 
after  which  Julius  Severus  introduces  Felix  to  St.  Remi, 
Archbishop  of  Rheims,  the.  representative  and  advocate  of 
tlie  orthodox  Church  at  the  Court  of  the  Pagan  Clovis.  Next 
day  our  hero  is  presented  to  that  youthful  barbarian  con* 
queror  himself;  and  the  description  of  the  court  and  audi- 
ence is  striking.    Clovis  inhabited  the  Palace  of  the  defeated 
Count  Syagrius,  displaying  all  the  luxurious  splendour  to 
which  Roman  refinement  and  magnificence  had   attained. 
The  two  senators  traversed  antichambers  filled  with  Frank 
soldiers,  part  of  whom  had  slept  upon  the  couches  covered 
with  the  riches.t  Persian  carpets  which  ran  round  the  rooms, 
and  the  remainder  upon  trusses  of  straw,  which  yet  remained 
strewing  the  floor,  and  from  which' they  did  not  deign  to 
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, raise  themselves  when  their  own  leaders,  i^lich  leSis  when 
Raman  or  Gallic  senators  passed.  The  windows  were  hung 
with  curtains  of  costly  silk^  but  one  which  had  been  torn 
down  was  replaced  by  a  soldier's  cloa|c. 

The  presence  chamber  was  filled  with  Roman  senators  clad 
in  the  patrician  toga,  with  Christian  prelates  iti  <heir.  ponti- 
fical robes,  attended  by  trains  of  inferior  Ecclesiastics,  with 
the  Frank  priests  of  the  ancient  German  deities,  and  with 
Frank  warriors^  whose  armour  was  adorned  with  the  spoils  of 
Ganl.  Felix  explains  his  mission,  carefully  abstaining-  from 
saying  aught  on  behalf  of  the  districts  south  of  the  Loire, 
which  could  offend  the  Visigoths,  their  more  immediate 
neighbours  and  masters.  The{)reiates  and  senators  then  com- 
pliment Clovis  according  to  their  respective  professions, 
whilst  such  of  the  Franks  as  understood  Latin,  appear  to  be 
cutting  German  jests  upon  them_.  Then  the  Frank  Theii- 
deric  in  alongisb  speech,  insults  the  Gauls,  reminding  Clovis 
that  he  was  made  King  for  war,  not  for  peace,  and  that  if  be 
is  tired  of  fighting  there  are  others  of  the  long-haired  race 
ready  to  take  his  place.  We  need  hardly  remind  our  rea* 
ders,  that  long  hair  was  the  distinction  of  the  Merovingian 
•Princes.  Theuderic's  harangue  is  received  by  his  country- 
men with  loud  acclamations,  whilst  the  Gauls  and  Romans 
shrink  back  alarmed.  Clovis,  in  German,  promises  his  war- 
riors, that  they  shall  kill  the  Gauls  by  and  bye,  if  they  will 
let  him  deceive  them  for  the  present. — He  then  dismisses  the 
assembly ;  wine  is  handed  round  prior  to  separation.  Theu- 
deric  rejects  the  cup  suspiciously.  Clovis  drinks  of  it  and 
tlien  offers  it  to  him^  when  he  accepts  it,  and  Felix  wonders 
to  observe  that  poisdning  should  seem  to  be  as  familiar 
amongst  barbarians  as  at  Constantinople  itself.  •  The  Franks 
depart  tumultuously,  and  as  the  Gauls  are  more  slowly  re- 
tiring, Clovis  stops  them  to  ask  Julius  Severus  if  the  Ambas- 
sador has  brought  his  daughter,  and  finding  he  has  not,  or- 
ders her  immediate  arrival.  St.  Remi  then  tries  to  persuade 
his  Majesty  to  prefer  a  niece  of  the  bishop  of  Meann,  to 
whom  Clovis  objects  for  want  of  birth.  -    . 

When  they  have  returned  home,  Felix  remonstrates  some- 
what unsuccessfully  with  Julius  Severus  against  disgracing  his 
family  by  a  barbarian  alliance,  and  asks  Julia's  hand  for  him- 
self. The  Count  civilly  excuses  himself,  urging  the  danger 
of  offending  Clovis  by  marrying  her  of  whom  he  thinkb  for 
himself  to  another.  Much  time  is  consumed  in  negociations 
-and  ititrigues.  Felix  succeeds  in  his  mission,  discovers  that 
Julius  Severus  had  made  arrangements    for   immediately 
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bringing  Jalia  t6  Soissons,  and  sets  off  in  all  haste  apon  his 
returoy  that  he  may  see  her  as  she  quits  Novili^cum. 

W«  must  here  pause  to  make  a  rei^ark  upoii  Felix'si  pa- 
triotism. It  is  probably  true  that  under  the  circumstances 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  defend  Gaul,  that  the  best 
thing  to  he  done  was  to  prevent  bloodshed  and  conciliate  the 
conqueror  by  submission,  and  we  can  forgive  the  Count  oif 
Ciiartrek  as  an  old  statesman  for  acting  upon  such  views.  But 
prudence  is  not  the  virtue  we  love  best,  or  expect  to  find  most 
in  youth,  and  really  in  a.  hero  of  romance,  it  is  so  repugnant 
to  all  our  notions  and  feelings,  that  it  quite  chills  our  con* ' 
cern  in  his  fate.  We  fear  the  author  will  think  us  very  ju- 
venile,  but  we  would  have  had  Felix  fail  in  love  with  less 
reflection,  and  have  receivec(  a  very  dangerous  wound  fight- 
ing the  Fraiiks,  if  he  did  not  die  on  the  field,  even  at  the  ex- 
pense  of  deviating  from  the  exact  truth  of  the  manners  of 
the  age.  It  is  always  allowable  to  make  an  exception  in  fa- 
vor of  the  hero,  and  preparation  seems  to  be  made  for  such 
an  exceptioh  in  the  present  case,  by  finishing  his  education 
in  Barbarian  courts.  We  will  now  dispatch  the  two  re- 
maining volumes  with  ouir  be§t  speed* 

During  her  son's  absence  Sylvia  sought  to  amuse  her  fair. 
gu6st  by  excursions  along  the  banks  of  the  Loire  and  of  the 
Chez.  Upon  the  latter  river  the  two  ladies  attended  by  Eu- 
doxus,  visited  the  settlement  of  Federated  Veterans,  where 
they  were  entertained  with  military  games.  They  passed 
the  night  in  an  adjoining  castle  belonging  to  Sylvia,  but  in- 
habited only  by  her  housekeeper  Radebode,  the  Amazonian 
widow  of  a  German  Federate.  Radebode  gives  them  so 
alarming  an  account  of  the  ghosts  who  haunt  the  castle,  that 
Sylvia  makes  arrangenients  for  a  guard  of  veterans  to  watch 
through  the  night  in  the  principal  passages.  The  veterans 
who  only  like  contending  with  enemies  of  flesh  and  blood, " 
frighten  each  other  with  stories  of  apparitions,  and  retire 
to  their  watch-fire  in  a  more  comfortable  chamber.  In  the 
night  Julia  is  alarnied  by  she  knows  not  whether  a  dream 
or  vision.  A  man  in  the  garb  of  a  penitent  holding  a  torch, 
calls  npoQ  her  to  arise,  assume  the  same  dress,  and  renounce 
the  popaps  and  lollies  of  the  world.  He  is  interrupted  by 
the  barking  of  the  watch  dogis,  and  disappears  with  a  com- 
rade who  had  remained  at  the  door.  * 

Upon  their  retjurn  to  Noviliacum,  they  learn  that  Julia  is 
to  be  immediately  fetched  to  Soissons,  and  to  secure  a  last 
interview  for  her  with  Felix ^  they  determine  to  meet  him  at 
the  Druidical  ruius  of  Hesodunum.     There  they  iaccordingly 
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do  meet,   and  Felix  who  has  s^own  rather »  more    impas- 
sioned,  arges  Julia  to  fly  wfih  him.     She  represents  the  evils 
they  woald  thus  bring  upon  their  parents,  and  Jie.  desists. 
They  then  agree  to  contrive  delays,  and  trust  to  tipie  and  St. 
Betoi  for  disposing  otherwise  of  Clovis.     The  Ipvers  ^re 
slowly  following  Sylvia  and  Eqdoxua  through  a  sabte^rraaeous 
passage  leading  to  their  place  of  embarkation  ox\  the  Loire, 
when  Sylvia  turning  to  call  them,  perceives  the  cavern  closed^ 
behind  her.     Upon  examination  it  appe^rs^  that  an  enormoqs 
mass  of  rock,  usedv  by  the  Druids  as  a  door,  and  fitting  so 
exactly  as  to  be  immoveable  from  without,  has  been  either 
casually,  or  purposely  closed.    In  alarm  she  sends  Diodes 
and  Dumnoris  to  examine  the  door  by  which  they  had  ea« 
tered.   That  also  is  closed,  as  is  every  other  with  whichih^ 
are  acquainted.  In  an  agony  of  terror  she  sends  to  Noviliacaiii^ 
and  the  camp,  for  workmen  to  force  ei  passage,  and  declares 
her  own  resolution  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  spot  wbere  iier 
children  Md  disappeared.    In  the  morning  j  olios  Severu^ 
who  bad  arrived  at  Noviiiacum  to  fetch  his  daqghter^  Joins. 
Sylvia  ^ith  the  workmen.    It  is  now  disc<iye1^ed  that  one  Qt* 
(he  issues  closed  over  night  is  open,  arid  the  bank  of  thel 
river  near  it  marked  with  many  feet  and  the  keel  of  a  boat."^ 
The  caverns  in  all  their  ramifications  are  explored  ^nd  found 
'  empty,  though  the  mechanism  by  which,  and  the  hiding  placa^ 
from  which  the  ma^es  of  rock  bad  been  moved  are  i^ndisco* 
vered.  '  After  much  discussion  it  is  conjectured,  thi|it  the 
lovers  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  BagaudpB,    an4  this 
idea  diminishes  the  fears  of  the  parents.     The  VBagaudaa 
were  peasants  driven  fr^m  their  homes  and  occupations  by 
oppression,  who  betook  themselves  to  the  woods/ and  lived, 
upon  plunder;  their  only  object  therefore  could  be  to  obtain 
a  ransom.    Sylvia  now  returns  home,  to  dispatch  messen- 
gers in  every  direction,  whilst  Seyerqs  visits  an  old  Priestess, 
bf  Pail,  whom  he  considers  as  inspired,   a;nd  who   having 
moreover  much   intercourse  with  the  Biagaudas,  ^e  think^ 
may  humanly  or  super-humanly  give  him.  informatipa.     She 
after  various  shrewd  questions  in  conversation,  assurer  biix^ 
from  her  tripod,  that  Julia  has  been  seized  by  the  9b]:istia^ 
monks,  to  prevent  her  carriage  with  Clovis.    That  she  is  in 
the  hands  of  hip  who  most  fears  and  bates  himself,  and  wa^na 
,him  to  bewaire  lest  he  conceal  her  from  him  in  the  gravOi, 
This  idea  is  confirmed  by  some  expressions  dropped  b^'  the 
Noviiiacum  chapJaii>,  who  always  disliked  Julia,  and  by  t^ 
style  of  the  letters  of  condolence  which  Sylvia  receives  fi^dm 
Volusianus,  the  enemy  alluded  to  by  the  old  priestess.     In 
consequence  Severus.  hastens  back  to  Soissons^  hoping  tbiit; 
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Qovis  wUl  be  indignafit  at,  the:  seizure  of  his  intended  bride. 
Bttt  CkYis  had  during  bis  absence  been  induced  .by  St.  Rem!' 
to  select  Clotilda*  the  .orthodox  niece  of  the  Arian  King  of 
the  BurgiiDdians,  and  declines  quarrelling  with  the  clergy.' 
Theederic  however  claims  his  right  of  private  war,  and  after, 
driving  a  hard  bargain  as  to  terms  with  SereroeL  accompanies 
him.from  Sois^ons  at  the  head  of  800  men.    Thegr  cross  the. 
Loire  at  Noviliaeum,  where,  he  then  learns  that  Sylvia  has 
jast  received  from  Yolusianns  a  letter  bearing  an  old  date, 
and  informing  her  that  her  son  is  possessed  with  a  devily-aad 
is  how  undergoing  tlie  I'squisile  treatment  in  the  monastery 
of  Si.  Martin*  but  that  of  Julia  nothing  is. known.    Severus 
points  Out  to. Sylvia  the  evident  hypodrisy  of  this  epistle*  and 
she  proceeds  with  him  to  Tdurs. 

Julia  and  Felix  had  meanwhile  been  seized  by  monks 
after  a  violent  struggle  on  the  part  of  the  lover. .  They  were 
informed  that  the  intention  had  been  only  to  secure  the  ido- 
latrous Julia  to  prevent  her  marriage  with  Clovis*  but  that 
Felix  having  incurred  excommunication  by  striking  a  priest* 
must  now  be  taken  also.  They  aire  carried  to  Tours  and  de- 
posited respectively  in  a^  monastery  and  convent.  Felix 
dre^^  as  a  penitent  is  obliged  to  Qonform  to  monastic  dis- 
cipline* and  submits  the  more  readily  from  an  idea  that  per- 
sons of  his  rank  and  Jnlia's  cannot  be.  very  long  concealed 
froQi  the  researches  of  their  families*, and  that  their  tempo- 
rary seclusion  may  indeed  preserve  her  from  Clovis.  This 
lasted  some  time*  when  one  tnornihg  as  he  attended  in  the 
chpir^  \d  oji^ervets  an  unusual  agitation  in  the  congregation* 
And  suddenly  hears  martial  music,  which  he  recognises  asr 
thf^t  of  tfa^  Franks.  A  monk  then  ascends  the  pulpit  to  im- 
part to  the,  faithful  a  miracle  recently  wrought  by  St.  Martin* 
fie  ieljs  tbem  that  Felix  Florentins  having  worshipped  idols 
with  Julia  Severa  in  the  ruins  of  Hesodanum*  bad  been 
seised  by  demons  and  conveyed  even  to  the  gates  of  Hell* 
wjien  a  pious  pionk^  Father  Andrew,  being  at  prayer  at  St. 
Maitin^s  tomtb*  bad  a  revelation  of  the  misfortune*  and  by 
the  efficacy  of  his  orisons  forced  the  evil  spirit  to  relinquish' 
bis  pirey*  and  deposit  Felix  at  the  gates  of  the  monastery. 
Finally  he  informs  the  congregation  thsit  they  will  seq  the 
unhappy  di^oniac  and  judge  for  themselves*  as  the  Arch- 
bishop for  the:gre9(ter  glory  of  religion  means  to  examine 
him  publicly*  previous  to  his  being  delivered  up  to  the  Franks 
who  are  eome  to  Tours  to  claim  hip;  and  he  exhorts  them 
not  to  be  deceived  by  the.  artifices  of  the  evil  spirit  who'bein^ 
ae  longer  aible  to  employ  fbroe*  will  probably  enoeavons-tbrougb 
die  flmtb  el  }m  victm  to  give  the  whole  affair  a  £ilse  to** 
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louring*  As  the  monk  conclades,  amidst  the  acclaoiationg.of' 
his  auditors,  Volnsianns  enters  the  cathedral  bv  one  duor^ 
and  Thenderic  with  his  Franks,  whom  tlie.  Archbishop  bad 
met,  caressed,  feasted,  and  somewhat  propitiated  at  a;notber : 
Julias  Severus  mingling  with  them»  and  Sylvia  occupying  a 
distinguished  place  amongst  th&  women.  When  all  are  as-^ 
sembled,  a  person  habited  as  a.  Frank,  but  unknown'  to. 
Thenderic  and  his  companions,  advances  from  their  ranks- 
and  lays  hands  upon  a  silver  chandelier,  which  'he  suddenly, 
drops,  and  falls  down  in  convulsions.  The  people  shout 
a  miracle!  a  miracle!  whilst  the  n^onks  charitably  throwing 
a  cloak  over  the  culprit  to  save  bim  from  the  disgrace  of 
recognition,  carry  him  off  to  their  infirmary. 

By  the  time  tranquillity  is  restored,  Felix,  who  had  been, 
hurried  away  to  his  cell  the  moment  the  music  of .  the 
Franks  was  heard,  and  who  knew  nothing  of  the  subsequent 
transactions;  is  brought  back,  and  artfully  interrogated  by 
Yolusianus.  The  first  question  is,  what  woman  he  met  at 
Hesfodunum,  and  led  from  the  ruined  fortress.  He  an« 
swers,  J^ulia;  the  daughter  of  the  Cquntef  Chartces.:  and 
hundreds  of  voices  from  different  parts  of  the.  cathedralj, 
prompted  by  the  monks,  who  had  mingled  with  the  congre^ 
gatiob)  exclaim, 

*  The  daughter  of  the  apostate,  of  the  idolater.' 
Volu^ianus  proceeds. — *  Did  you  not  suddenly  find  yourself 
in  a  cavern  whence  there  was  no  passage,  in  impenetrable  obscu- 
rity ?' 

'  '*  '  Certainly,  when  the  rocky  barriers  were  closed  upon  us,  we 
remained  in  perfect  obscurity.' 

"  ^  A  miracle  !  A  miracle !'  shout  the  multitude.-  *  You  sought 
the  darkness  of  idolatry,  and  you  found  darkness.' 

^'  '  Did  you  continue  alone  in  this  obscurity,  or  did.afiy  being 
approach  you  ?'   . 

'^  *  Violent  han4s  seized  upon  my  companion  amidst  the  obscu- 
rity, and  sought  %p  tear  her  from  me.' 

"  *  A  miracle!*  repeated  the  crowd.    .*  The  Prinqe  of  Dark- 
ness came  for  his  prey !'     . 

**  «  When  you  werq  restored  to  light,  what  monk  did  you  sup- 
pose you  beheld^* 

"  *  He  fold  me  his  name  was  Father*  Andrew.' 

**  'dh,  blessed  Father  Andrew  1    Intercede  for  us  !     Deliver 
urfrom  air  evil !'  resounded  through  the  catheflral." 

'  But  it  is  needless  to. give  the  whole  scene:  tberexamioa* 
tioit  goes  on  altet  the  same  fashion,'  till  Felix  gets  irritated, 
wh^n.  the  crowd  exclaiiil,  that  the  denioniac>  is  beginning  tQ     r 
roar,,  theelergy^cojomeace  their  orisons,  spcinkling  .bim  wjtb     ,, 
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boly  waCer^  sgid  he  recollects  tha^  he  had  better  restrain  his 
aDger.  In  eonclasion  he  is  asked,  what  he  imagines  had 
b&<)omeof  Julia,  and  answers,  that  she  entered  the  convent  of 
nuns,  at  the  moment  he  had  eatered  the  monastery ;  when 
Volusianns  observed,  he  wislied  that  by  thi?  test  the  illur 
»ions  to  which  the  unfortanate  Felix  was  a  victim  should  be 
judged.  Julia  could  not  be  in  the  convent  without  his 
knowledge  and  orders  ;  she  had  never  been  there,  and  to  c<>n'- 
Viiice  them  of  this  truths  he  would  authorise  the  noble  ma- 
tron, Sylvia  Numantia,  accompanied  by  any  ladies  of  Tours 
she  might  select,  to  search  (he  eonvetit.  Sylvia  does  ac« 
tordingty  search  the  convent ;  she  is  scrupulously  conducted 
to  the  most  concealed  d  ungeons,  to  the  btirying  vaults,  every 
where,  and  she  quits  it  with  the  alarming  conviction,  that 
Julia  is  not  within  its  walls. 

Felix  is  now  res'tored  to  his  friends,  and  they  i^tire  to 
consult  what  can  be  ddne  to  recover  Julia.  The  case  ap- 
pears desperate,  for  Severns  had,  through  his  friend  the 
priestess  of  Pain,  employed  Bagaudse  to  watch  the  roads,  and 
from  them,  with  whom  Dumnorix  was  in  constant  commnui- 
cation,  nothing  had  been  learned.  Severus  proposes  to 
sblze  Volilsianus  as  a  hostage  f6r  his  daughter^  but  Sylvia 
remarks,  that  the  archbishop  is  not  a  man  to  save  his  life  by 
confessing  an  imposture ;  and  Thenderic  adds,  that  he  doubts 
whether  bis  Franks  would  raise  a  hand  against  him,  &» 
deeply  are  they  impressed  by  the  scene  in  the  cathedraf,  and 
the  prelate's  previous  hospitality.  Sylvia  next  proposes  to 
reQ|uest  a  private  audience'  oi*  the  archbishop,  in  the  hope 
that  he  will  not  y^entute  to  speak  to  persons  of  their  rank  and 
education  the  language  that  was  calculated  for  the  vulgar. 
This  is  approved  and  the  audience  obtained,  but  Volnsianud 
listens  to  their  solicitations  and  reproaches  with  religious 
humility  and  zeal,  and  opposes  sucb. piously  inflexible  forti- 
tude to  the  menaces  of  Theuderic,  that  he  evidently  gains 
the  respect  and  good-will  of  the  Frank*  Felix,  in  despair, 
asks  to  see  Father  Andrew  the  monk,  who  had  bronglit  him 
and  Julia*  to  Tours ;  to  which  the  archbishop  readily  consents^ 
observing  however,  that  the  father  is  unluckily  travelling 
over  the  -dkices^  upon  ecclesiastical  business,  which' renders- 
it  difficult  V^  say  where  he  may  at  any  precise  moment  be 
found.'  Feir^  now  tru'sts  he  has  o'btained  a  clue,  as  it  seeing 
highly  pYobabfe  that  (he  isame  monk  who  brought. Julia  to 
Touts,  has  been  again  employed  to  remote  her  thence. 
The :  Bagaiidafe '  report,  tliair  Father  Andrew  left  Tours, 
arid  went  to-  PbitierS  some  days  "before  the  arrival  of  the 
Franks  '^  and  Felix,  to  whom  Severus,  resigning  all  hopes  of 
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allying  hixQself  to  ClovU^  pronM^es  ,U^  give  bis  dap gbtetV 
Jkaad  the  moju^nt  she.  shall  be  recoyered,  immediately  de^. 
parts  for  Poitiers,  attended  by  his  faithfol  Dio^Jles^  f^iid  a, 
couple  of  slaves. 

At  Poitiers  Father  Anckew  is  easily  foand,.  biit. Ii^.i^ 
fouad  an  altered  xn^n.  The  serenity  of  a  good  copspiefoc^e^. 
and  with  it  every  max k,  of  health  had  vanished  frqm  his  aj^ 
pearance.  He  had  executed  his  commission  at  Hesodunuin,/ 
however  painful^  in  the  conviction,  that  implicit  obedience 
to  bifs  clerical  superior  was  his  chief  duty ;  bat  his  belief  i|^ 
the  propriety  of  his  conduct  had  been  shaken,  if  not  over* 
thrown,  by  the  discovery  of  the  deceptiqn  pra/ctised  upon  him 
with  respect  to  Julia's  religion  and  disposition,  and  by  tber 
miraculous  colouring  which  Volusianus  had  chosen  ta  givo 
to  so  very  worldly  a  transaction.  He  imparts  all  this  tq 
Felix,  adding,  that  he  had  been  sent  to  Tours  because  he 
refused  to  confirm  the  accouiit  of!  the  supposed  miracle;  that^ 
he  knows  nothii^g  of  Julia  sinpe  her  entering .  the  convent ; 
but  that  he  is  satisfied  Volusi^us  wonld  not  be  guilty  of 
inuxd^r.  He  offers  his  services  in  seeking  her  as  an  es^piatipii 
for  the  iiyury  he  has  done  her,  s^id  suggests,  that  s]pie  is  pro7 
baj^ly  concealed  in  some  one  of  the  small  and^r^mptere^ 
Ugious  communities  depending  upon  the  diocese  of  Tpiir$4 
^besehe  proposes  to  visit ;  more  especially  tbia^  assembled 
around  the  sanctuary,  of  St.  Senoch,  aholymaiu^  w^hQ  had 
caused  himself  to  be  walled  np  in. the  ruins  of  the  tower,  of 
IiocH^s,  leaving  outshis  head  at  one  openingit  ai;id  his  bands 
at  anoth^r^  by  means  q(  w|)ich  he  could  ring,  si  belj^  b^it  not 
effect  any  communication  between  his  bat^ds  and  head^ 
trusting  for  his  support  to  the  charity  of  his.  di^Motoetiy  who 
not  only  brought  him  food,  but  put  it  theynselves  into  bis 
mouth;.  \t  is  first  ascerta,ined  by  means  o^f.the  civil  authorir 
ties^  tlifit  Julia  is  not  in  my  con yept  at  Poitiers,  apid;  the^ 
Father  Andrew  departs  with  Felix  for  lioohes. 

Upon  their  road  they  are  /surpised  by  a  pai;ty  of  BagaudiTp. 
Felix  and  Diodes  prepare  to  resist,  but  Andrew^!,  not 
suffer  lives  to  be  ^risked  for  the  sal^e  of  money,  ami  in.qnirje» 
.  what  sum  will  be  accepted  for  permission  to  coi|f inue  their 
journey.  A  wild  and  savage-looking  woman  codifBs  forward^ 
and  answers,  that  money,  will  .not  do,  they  miHt  sfnrrender^ 
her  husband  having  been  taken  the;  preeedfftg  4ay^  .wA 
thrown  ipto  prison,,  she  wapts  a  prisonetr  ef  ionfmsfunw  to 
exchange  for  him*  Father  Andrew  tbti|.  agfees  to:  tM  ii%*> 
cessity  of  defendipg  themsd:ves^  and  maniRilly  aids  F^lix  and 
pfodes ;  but  tbe}^  are  ovjerpowered  by  nd^bers.  The  monk 
is  killed  in  the  conflicti  and  all  the  rest  niade  captiv^s^    Arr 
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zrteAtdrki,  the  formci' spokeswoman,  who  appears  to  com- 
ni4ncl  the  froop  in  the  absence  of  her  husband^  desires  Felix 
tio  diiipatcli  Diodes  and  his  slaves  to  his  different  friends,  to 
^Kcit^  them  to  effect  the  exchange  as  speedily  as  possible^ 
e^pldMng  to  him,  that  should  her  husband  be  executed  she 
will  murder  him.  She  appoints  his  own  deserted  castle 
tipon  the  Cher,  as  the  place  where  her  hnsbapd  is  to  be 
liberated.  Diodes  and  the  s'laves  depart  accordingly  with 
letters  from  Felix,  and  he  himself  is  compelled  to  share  the 
hardships  and  wanderings  of  the  Bagauda;,  with  the  agree« 
able  assurance,  that  two  men,  who  constantly  laccompany 
6im,  will  instantly  plunge  their  knives  in  his  bosom,  upon 
the  slightest  symptom  of  attempting  to  escape,  or  to  call  for 
assistance. 

Our  Author  now  leaves  Felix  with  the  Bagandae,  to  in- 
Quire  after  the  fate  of  Julia.  Upon  her  first  entrance  into 
tne  convent  she  had  been  required  by  the  lady  a.bbei$  to 
renolince  her  idolatry,  and  become  a  nun ;  to  which  she  had 
replied  by  professing  herself  a  Christian,  but  refusing  to 
taxe  the  vows.  The  ht>ly  mother  in  consecjuence  declared 
her  an  obstinate  idolatress,  and  ordered  her  to  be  confined  in 
a  remote  cell,  and  debarred  from  all  intercourse,  save  with 
one  old  nun,  who  was  to  accompany  the  lay  sister  who  once 
ih  every  four-and-twenty  hours  would  carry  her  food.  Even 
tills  nun  was  forbidden  to  speak  to  her.  In  this  solitary 
confinement  Julia's  courage  at  first  sank  ;  she  thought  of  her 
vision  in  the  castle  on  the  Chei',  and  conceiving  that  the 
worldly  pomps  she  had  been  called  upon  to  renounce,  meant 
her  union  with  Clevis,  and  the  follies,  her  love  for  Felix, 
trembled  lest  she  should  indeed  be  destined  to  pass  the  rest 
of  her  days  in  a  convent.  She  soon,  however,  recovered 
dnffictent  energy  to  struggle  against  her  fate.  She  resolved 
to  try  to  awcilten  an  interest  in  her  sufferings  in  the  old  nun, 
who  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  the  prohibition  against 
speaking.  ]6ut  Sister  Mary  proved  io  be  a  vulgar  fool, 
whose  curiosity,  though  sumciently  insatiate,  was  confined 
to  the  subject  of  love  stories,  and  of  those  vices  in  which  she 
conceived  all  the  laity  to  indulge,  and  Julia  gave  up  all  hopes 
tliat'  had  rested  upon  her.  Meanwhile  she  was  visited  at 
nighit,  through  a  secret  door,  by  a  mysterious  woman,  who, 
represented  herself  as  an  oppressed  prisoner,  acquadnted 
ttotn  long  residence  with  all  the  secrets  of  the  convent.  This 
person  tried  to  terrify  Julia  into  taking  the  veil  by  accounts 
of  the  abbess's  power  and  cruelty,  dnd  in  the  end  confirmed 
all  the  suspicions  ofher  being  an  emissary  of  that  venerable 
tfdperior,  which  th^  strang^eness  of  the  whole  circdmstances 
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1)ad  excited*,  by  proposing  to  Julia  ti>  offer  sacrifice  with  her 
ttrthe  old  ^oAs  whom  JuKa  had  been  reported  to  woi^sbip* 
'  Sootf  after  this  Julia  wad  summoned  to  the  lady  abbess,, 
and  ittformed,  that  to  prievent  her  impiety  from  corrupting 
Ibis  holy  sisterhood,  she  would  be  remo.ved  by  Sister  Con- 
stance, a  nun  she  had  not  before  seen,  to  a  place  where  she 
could  tfot  injure    them,    and'  must  herself  be    improved. 
Shuddering    with    dr6ad    of   a  fatal  dungeon,    of   which 
Sister  Mary  had  spoken  to  her,  Julia  followed  her  conduce 
tre?ss', "who,  to  her  surprise  and  joy,  led  her  out  of  the  con- 
vent, and  got  wilh  her  into  a  litter.     They  were  immediately 
driven  from  Tour^.     During  their  journey  Sister  Constance 
proceeded  to  instruct  Julia  in  the  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
totally  regardless  of  her  assurances,  that  she  was  already 
well  acquainted  with  them,  aud  when  satisfied  of  the  docility 
df  her  neophyte,  she  willingly  informed  her,  that  they  were 
going  to  the  hermitage  of  St.  Sdtioch,  where  her  female  dis^ 
ciples  were  to  be  formed  into  an  affiliated  congregation,  of 
which  she,  Sister  Constance  was  to  be  the  superior.     By  the 
way  Julia  recognizes  in  the  monk  who  escorts  them,  the  ap- 
parition in  her  supposed  vis  ion,  and  of  course  the  discovery 
puts  an  end  to  all  her  superstitious  fears. 

They  arrive  at  Loches,  when  the  appearance  of  the  saints 
so  ^mmured  as  to  be  incapable  of  alt  motion,  apd  fed  like  a 
baby  by  his  admirers,  is  curiously  described,  as  well  as  his 
conversation ;  which,  consisting  as  long  as  the  sun  is  above 
the  horizon,  wholly  of  the  gospel  appointed  for  the  service 
of  the  day,'  applied  tant  bien  que  malj  make  a  strange  sort 
of  cross  purposes.  Here  Julia  remains  some  days  in  tolera- 
ble comfort,  looking  from  her  window  upon  the  face  of 
nature,  and  allowed  to  share  in  the  religious  exercises  and 
domestic  advocations  of  the  sisterhood.  Suddenly,  however, 
she  is  alarmed  by  the  monk  who  had  acconipanied  her  atid 
Constance.  He  tells  her,  that  Frank  troops  and  Bagaudse 
are  in  search  of  her,  insinuating  th^r  being  employed  by 
Glovis,  and  that  it  is  requisite  she  should  be  privately  re- 
moved to  another  place  of  concealment.  Julia  cannot  resist 
if  she  would,  and  is  willing  enough  to  fly  from,  the  pursuit  of 
Clovis ;  she,  therefore,  readily  follows  the  monk.  '  He  car- 
ries her  across  the  river  Indre,  upon  which  St.  Senoch*s 
hermitage  was.  seated,  places  her  in  the  litter'  which  had 
brought  her  from  Tours,  and  at  night  embarks  with  hier  upon 
another  stream. 

*  *Fowards  midnight  they  land  upon  the  right  bank,  and  the 
monk  le^ds  Julia  through  an  apparently  deserted  chapel,  ^nd 
Various  subterraQCous  atid  other  passages,  to  a  bedchamber^ 
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that  appears  well  farnished^  though  long  aninBabited.    Here 
lie  tells  her,  he  is  under  the  necessity  of  leaving  her  till  moriv- 
ing  in  the  dark,  as  a  light  must  not  be  seen  from  the  window^ 
and  locks  her  in.     Not  very  well  pleased  with  her  situation, 
she  tries  to  look  out  through  the  cracks  of  her  window-shut* 
teirs,  and  indistinctly  as  she  can  thus  by  the  light  of  the 
rising  moon^  distinguish  external  objects,  she  is  struck  by  a 
resemblance  to  the  lawn  beneath  ^the  castle  on  the  Cher. 
Whilst  she  is  endeavouring  to  satisfy  herself,   whether  this 
likeness  be  more  than,  fancy,  she  hears  persons  enter  an  ad- 
joining  chamber.     She  listens  with  suspende4  breathy  and 
.^e  yoice  of  Felix  strikes  her  ear* 
.   Jt  is  of  course  unnecessary  to  explain,  that  i(  is  the  castle 
ijpon  the  Cher,  the  scene  of  Julia's  alarming  vision^  to  which 
the  monk,  well  acquainted  with  its  most  secret  passages  and 
reces&es,  had  brought  her  for  concealment ;  whilst  the  Ba- 
gandflB  had  conducted  Felix  thither  to  be  exchanged    for 
their  captain.    The  captain  arrives  in  the  nK>rning,  attended 
by  Severus,  Sylvia,  &c.  and  all  ends  happily ;  Felix  settling 
the  Bagaudse  upon  his  own  territories,  and  reclcuming  them 
to  their  original  peaceful  occupations  of  husbandry. 
.    We  hardly  know  whether  the  readers  who. have  perused 
this  abstract  of  Julia  Severa,  ou  l'An  quatrb  cent 
QUATRE-viNGT  DOUZB^    will  fuUy  agree  in  our  previous 
critique;    fur  we  have  strongly  felt,   whilst  writing,  that 
many  of  the  incidents  and  situations  are  calculated  to  ex* 
cite  very  considerable  interest,  and  that  many  of  the  sketches 
of  manners  are  striking  and  curious  ;  yet  we  certamly  were 
conscious  of  a  decided  heaviness  in  the  book  itself.    In  ex- 
planation of  this  apparent  anomaly^  we  have  only  to  observe, 
that  a  story,  may  appear  lively^  and  even  interesting,  when 
related  with  great  brevity,  and  when  the  most  strongly  marked 
features  are  alone  brought  forward,  which  proves  tedious  and 
uninteresting  when  given  with  great  minuteness  of  detail. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  recur  to  one  of  our  introductory 
remarks.  M.  Sismondi  is  evidently  not  in  his  elemen.t  in 
this  work,  and  we,  as  his  sincere  admirers,  hope  that  he  will 
rather  occupy  himself  in  Continuing  his  valuable  Histoirr 
DES  Fran^a^s^  than  in  toiling  to  convert  it  into  J^omcuis 
Histpriques. 
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^ttT.  IV.  Dissertation:  exiiibiling  a  general  P'iew  of- 
ike  Progress  of  Mathematical  and  Physical  Science,  sinice 
the  Uevival  of  Letters  in  Europe.  By  Professor  Playfair. 
.Originallu  prefixed  to  Jhe  Third  Volume  of  the  Suppte* 
meni  to  the  Encnclop€ddia  BrUannica.  Constabfe  &  Co» 
Edinburgh.    1822. 

0p  tbe  Wstory  of  sdence  prior  to  ffie  end  of  the  set^nteeftth. 
cetttttvy^  there  rem«iin  two  airticleid  of  which  we  have  not  ^et 
ipokejfry  tiameiy,  Astronotey  and  Optics.  In  reg-ard  lo  the 
former  it  has  freqaontly  been  remarked  that  the  afiq^ent^ 
made  itkich  m^i^  prcifgfess  in  it  than  in  any  other  of'tlie  phy- 
Hiedl  scienee^r  lb  the  clear  sky  of  the  East  where  astronvi^' 
ttrital  observations  were  first  reguFarly  performed,  the  heaven- 
ly b^dies^  prei^etit  themselves  with  a  degtee'  of  lustre  and' 
Cotisibncy  whoHy  unknown  in  the  variable  clin^ate  of  thes^ 
iiorl^ertf  idland^ :  add  the  currosity  which  is  natural  td  maEtf 
fk):  become  acqtfointed'  with  the  more  striking  phenomena  ti 
the  physi<5ai  world,  was,  among  the  people  of  Assyria,  Pfei^ 
sia,  and  Greece,  usnaMy  incited  by  those  mystical  notioni^, 
^oBiniioA  to  all  half-civillTfed  tribes,  which  connect  the  des- 
ttify'  6f  iiationd  or  oF  individuals  with  tlie  movements  of  the 

iPhe  earliest  opinion  respecting  the  natui^e  and  motions  of 
th^  sfi^rs  was- tliat  which  is  derived  from  the  im'pression  6f 
ftf€»  senses.  The  first  astronomers  regarded  those  bHglif 
dbj€^ty»  w^hitih  in  a^  clelir  night  sparkle  in  the  firmament  ai^ 
BO  ifiany  kfminoas  points  fixed  in  the  conclave  sorface  of  vL 
sphere'^  whicb>  having  the  earth  for  its  centre,  rc^Volved  on . 
m  Wi\9  passing  thrdu^  that  centre,  in  the  space  of  twenty^ 
font'h^ts:  and  when  at  length  they  perceived' that  some  of 
tbein  did  not  pattslke  of  this  diurnail  motion  towards  tbef 
west  in  tbo  same'  degree,  but,  on  the  cpntrltry,  moved  to-^ 
-WwtAB  the  east,  they  conduded  that  ther^  wet^  more  spheres 
than-  one;  and'  that  the  stars  which  are  now  known  by  the 
name  of  planets,  were  inserted  in  the  surfaces  of  spheres^ 
f^eotiiiftr  to  them,  which  revolved  moris  slowly  than  that  of' 
tte  fixed  starsk  These  spheres  were,  of  course,  supposed 
to  be  homocentriq,  and  as  the  stars  belonging  to  theOF  ail 
were  visible  on  the  earth,  it  followed  that  the  substance  of 
which  they  were  compolsed,  must  be  transparent;  and  hence 
the  origin  of  the  epithet  crystalline,  by  which  these  spheres 
were  distinguished.  This  system,  says  Mr.  Playfair,  though 
it  grew  more  complicated  in  proportion  to  the  number  and 
variety  of  the  phenomena  observed,  was  the  system  of  Aris- 
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telle  aoM}  BBdJaxosi,  bAi  M\tii  a  few  exoeptiota  oP  rtl  t|id 
philosophers  of  antaqoity. 

The  pt ogpcess  of  dbservatioD,  however,  pvaved  the  hir»ii& 
iicieiiey  of  this  bypeth^ris.  It  was  found  that  th«  [^lao^ts, 
inetead  of  ino?iog  aeiformly  Id  fhe  eastward,  were  every  one 
of  tbemi  snbject  to  great  Jrregatarity.  It  was  ascertaini^d, 
for  example,  that  the  motion  iti  that  drrectio!i  became  at 
certain  periods  much  slower  than  it  was  at  others  and'  at 
length  ceased  altogether ;  so  that  the  planet  not  only  became 
tor  a  time  stationary,  but  even  acquired  an  apparent  motiooi 
towards  the  west*  These  appearances,  we  need  notremarjc^ 
were  completely  irreconcileable  with  the  ideas  ibrmerlyrenler« 
tained,  of  uniform  motion  in  a  regular  sphere ;  and  as  thej^ 
could  not  be  explained  on  the  principles  of  Eudoxus,  they 
led,  in  Ih^  coarse  ef  time^  to  the  slibatitntiea  of  iiDDther 
theory  by.  Apollonias  PergssiiSi  of  which  we  now  proceed  te 
j^ive  theoatUnes. 

This  distinguished  geometer  ooaodved^at,  in  the  civoum^ 
ference  of  a  circle  wUch  had  the  earth  for  its  centre^  there 
moved  the  centre  of  another  circle,  in  the  circumflanence  of 
-which  the  given  planet  actually  revolved.  The  oirde  which 
Irndthe  earth  for  its  centre  was.  called  the  Deferent^  whilM 
the  other  circle  which  had  its  centre  in  the  circ^mferenoe  of 
the  fiormer  waa  called  the  EpidfCle-:  and  the  motion  o£  each^ 
was  held  te  be  onirorm.  liistfy,  it.  was  oosceived  that  the 
motion  of  the  oentre  of  the  epicycle' m^flhecircueireFence'ef 
the,  deferent,  and  of  .the  planet  in  the  circnrnferenoe  ef  the 
lepieyde,  were  in  opposite  directions,  ^theiirst  beinr  towards 
the  east,  and  the  second  towards  the  west.  In  this  way 
were  explained  the  jarring  phenomena  of  the  diffnrenti  kinds 
fif  motion^  progressuve  and  retrograde,  which  are  exhibited 
by  the  planets ;  and  there  was  no  longer  any  difficulty  in  coii« 
ceiviftg  how,  from  two  uniform  circular  movements^  a  third 
apparent,  motion  might  be  produced  wluch  oontinnaliy 
dialed  both  its  rate  and  its  direction. 

Hipparchus  soon  after  applied  the  same  principle  to  ae» 
oosnt  for  the  inequality  of  the  sun^s  i^arent  motion,  round 
the  earth*  To  explain,  or  at  least  to  express  this  irregular 
nfyy.  he:  ims^ned  an  epicycle  of  a  small  radius,  with  its 
centee  iaoving  uniformly  in  the  circumference  of  a  large 
circle^  of  which  the  earth  was  the  c^itre ;  and  he  taught  that 
the  tmk'  revolved  in  the  circumference  of  the  small  circle 
with  thet  same  angular  velodty  as  this  same  cirde '  itself^  bat 
i^^  contrary  direction. 

•    ^*  ^*s  other  irregularities  in  the  motions  0^  the  moon  and  of  the 
planets  were  observed,  other  epicycles  were  inlroduced)  and  Pimk 
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lemy  in  his  Almagest  enufewrated  allv  which  thien  appeared  Wces^ 
sarvy  and  assigned  to  thein  such ,  dimensions  as  enabled  then^  to 
express  the  phenomena  with  accuracy.,  It* is  not  to  be  denied 
0at  the  system  of  the  heavens  became  in  this  way  extremely  fcom- 
pliq^ted :  though  when  fairly  examined,  it  will  appear  to  be  a  work 
of  great  .ingenuity  and  res^rch.  The  ancients  indeed,,  may  be. 
regarded  as  ^ry  fortunate  in  the  contrivance  of  epicycles,  beqause 
by  means  of  thep,  every  inequality  which  can  exist  in  th^  angular 
motion  of  a  planet  may  be  at  least  entirely  represented.  This  I 
call  fortunate,  because  at  the  time  when  Apollonius  introduced  the 
Epicycle,  he  had  no  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  his  contrivance 
would  go,  as  he  could  have  none  of  the  contusions  which  the 
author  o?  Xh^  Mebantque  Celeste  was  to  deduce  from  the  principle 
of  Cavitation."  f     '  - 

'  Ob  the  retiVai  of  learning  •in  Europe  lite  Almagest  of 
Ptolemy  was  Mandated  at  Vienna  under  the  protection  of  the 
Emperor  Frederick  the  third,  and  an  attempt  was  made;  l)y 
the  laborions  Pdrbach;  to  recommend  to  the  learned  aimeng* 
the  Germans,  the  study  of  the  Alexandrian  astronomy.  >ln 
the  middle  nges,  even,  the  pdrsoit  of  this  delightful -science 
was  not  altogether  intermitted ;  )](utit  Vras  so  closely  connected 
at  that  period  with  the  illusive  dreams  of  the  astrologer,  tbat 
no^traces  are  left  either  of  principle  or  mecbanicallfivenlieny 
by  which  dts  progress  could  have  been  promoted.  It  held, 
in  point  of  dignity^  the  sa[me  rank  with  alchemy  and  mag^o, 
a&d  divided  with  these  fancifal  sttrdies^  the  favour  :of  fbe 
pebple  and  the  patronage  of  the  great:  and  it  was  not  till 
the  age  of  Copernicns,  the  true  reformer  of  astron'omy>  that 
a  new  light  dawned  on  this  field  of  natural  knowledge,  ftod 
directed  mankind  to  the  only  fyath  in  which  advancement  c<Mild 
be  either  practicable  or  secure.  This  great  man  was  born 
in  Prussia,  in  1473,  and  studied  at  the  University  of  Cra- 
cow. His  relations  at  first  directed  his  attention  to  medi- 
cine, though  he  afterwards  entered  the  Church:  and  beiEbp- 
pears  in  early  life  to  have  acquired  a  decided  •  ta^te  for  as- 
tronomical enquiries,  as  if  he  had'  been  guided  by  nature 
herself  to  devote  bis  eminent  talents  to  that  interesting  sci- 
ence, in  which  he  was  destined  to  effect  so  complete  a  revo- 
lution. ♦  '  ' 

We  are  unfortunately  not  supplied  with  the  precise  train 
of  thought  which  first  led  Co|f>ernicus  to  place  the  snn  in  the 
centre  of  the  system ;  but 'we  are' informed  by  himself,*  in 
liis'work  **  De  B^vohitionihus  Orbitoti  Celesiimii,^*  t)[i9X  one 
of  the  considerations  which  mainly  impressed^  his  mind  was 
the  effect  produced  when  a  spectator  in  metton 'transfers 

tfeat  potionfr^m  himself  to  the  objects  observed  bj'him  whea 

*+ 
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in  tbat  5tate,  and  ^apposes  them  to  be  moving  in  an  opposite 
direction.    <Fro(iv  tbis  slight  effort  of  abstraction  it  imfnedi-    . 
ately  appeared  to  him  that  the  rotation  of  the  earth  on  an 
axis  from  west  to  east  would,  produce  the  samephenomepaf 
as  the  imaginai^y  motion  of  the  heavens  in  the  direction  from 
east  to  west :  and  it  certainly  appears  not  a  little  ex^traor*-    . 
dinary,  as  Mr«  Playfair  romarks»  that  so  natnral  a  thought^ 
should  have  occurred  at  so  late  a  period,  for  the  first,  of 
nearly  for  the  first  time.  -        • 

It  was  not possibleeven  for  thi3  strong  mind  of  Copernien^' 
to  throw  off  all  at  once  the  prejudices  of  the  age,  and  par-    - 
ticularly  such  of  them  as  professed  to  have  a  foundation  m*    - 
tjie  principles  of  science.     Educated  in  the  belief  of  Ariis-»^  ■-■ 
totle's  doctrines,  be  occasionally  encountered  in  the  physics 
of  that  renowned  writer  the  most  powerful  objections  to  bis 
new  views,  as  well  as  some  very  seducing  arguments  against- 
the  most  important  of  his  actual  discoveries:  and  thepesi-^ 
tions  of  the  Stagyrite,  accordingly  ,were  found  not  less  puz- 
zling when  urged  by  his  adversaries  to  discountenance  his 
speoulatidQs,  than  when  employed  by  himself  to  recommend 
these  last  to.  his  own  imagination,  or  to  the  adherents  of  tbe> 
old  school,  who  as  yet  occupied  all  the  strong  places  in  thei 
land.    He  fell  into  a  great  misconception,  for  example,  in 
regard  to  the  parallelism  of  the  earth's  axis ;  to  account  for 
which  he  thought  it  necessary  to  assume,  in  addition  to  the; 
earth's  rotation  on  an  axis  and  revolution  round  the  sun,  the 
existence  of  a  thiid  motion  altogether  distinct  from  either 
of  the  others.     He  did  pot  perceive  that  this  parallelism  is. 
an  immediate  consequence  of  the  inertia  of  matter  t  an  over- 
sight for  which  be  was  not  unjustly  accused  by  Kepler*  of  not 
being  fully  acquainted  with  the  extent  of  his  own  riches. 

It  was  in  1643,  a  few  days  before  the  dea^  of  the  atitbor, 
that  the,  first  edition  of  his  work  was  given  to  the  public, 
solicited  by  Cardinal  Schoenberg,  and  dedicated  to  the 
Pope.  So  little  wias  theiCburch,  at  that  period,  alarmed  at 
the  new  astronomy  !  Bat  the  book  attracted  little  attention ; 
and  the  system  which  it  contained,  if  at  all  examined  by,  the 
learned,  was  almost  universally  rejected.  Tq  ua^  the  words, 
of  our  author, 

"It  lay  fermenting  ip  secret,  with  cither*  new  discoveries,  for 

more  than  fifty  years,  till  by  the  exertions  of  Galileo,  it  was 

kindled  into  so  bright  a  flame  as  to  consume  the  philosophy  of 

Aristotle,  to  alarm  Ae  hierarchy  of.  Rome,  and  to  threaten  the 

existence  of  every  opinion ,  not  founded  on  experience  and  olj- 

flervationi'V* ♦   '-■  '  ■...•..      '-'      .  * 

X-  # .  *        '  <      ■  '      ■  .  < 
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In  Ike  bitftory  of  afltraniomy,  daring  the  si^teeotti  oeiiifft/y, 
Tyobo  Bmb6  fila«r99  a  liistbsuisbed  pl^ce,  botb  aa  a  man' 
of  seieirtific  views^  mi  also,  as  an  ejc;€eUe|it  observer^    Bia 
merits  tpOy  is  tbe  greater  tbat,  ia  deToiipg  bimself  (b  tbe 
parsait  of  kiiowle^i$»  h^  ba4  to  overcome  a  pitiable  pr&» 
jiidice,  wbicb  taagbt  persoos;  of  rank  to  r^ard  tbe  laboars 
of  Ibe  miod  as  positii^ety  degrading,  and  altogether  an\rortby , 
of  noble  blood. or  hereditary  ptakion.    The  grandees  of  Den- 
mark were,  at  that  time,  extremely  jealoas  of  Uie  privilege, 
of  remaining  ignorant  without  disgrace ;  and  the  rdations  of 
Tycbo»  th^refpret  viewed  his  astronomioal  enthusiasm  aa  A' 
deraliction  of  his  high  birtboright,  and  aa  aa  actual  infringe^^ 
meat  on  the  patent  of  their  nobility. . 
.  'Hatingy  notwithstanding)  obtained  the  patronage  of  the 
Kiag»  be  biiilt  a  splendid  obserratory  in  tbe  island  of  Huena^ 
and  furnished  it  with  instruments  of  a  much  larger  size,  and 
of  ar  much  more  ingenious  mechanism»  than  had  yet  been 
directed  to  a  survey  of  the  heavens^    9y  means  of  tbem^  he 
coqld  measure  angles  to  ten  seconds ;  a  degree  of  aceoraoy 
which  exceeded,  sixty  times  the  nicest  measu^ment  that 
oould  be  effected  by  the  instruments  of  Ptolemy,  or  any  that* 
had  belonged  to  the  Alexandrian  school. 
;  The  command  of  such  apparatus  suggested  to  Tycbo  tbe. 
formation  of  a  catalogue  of  the  fixed  stars,  at  once  mo)re  eo<» 
pious  and  exact  than  that  of  Hipparchus  and  Ptolemy :  add 
by  determining  the  right  ascension  of  these  bodies  by  a  re* 
ference  to  the  planet  Venus  instead  of  the  nioon,  he  finally. 

^succeeded  in  surpassing  to  a  considerable  extent  tbe  utmost 
accuracy  of  tbe  Greek  astronomers*  He  ascertained  the 
places  of  nearly  800  fixed  stars. 

His*  next  aohievement>  as  a  pliiloaophical  observer^  was  toi 
determine  some  eS  the  more  stTiking  inequalities  in  the 
inoon^s  motion.  He  afterwards  turned  his  attention  to  tfae^ 
impoitant  sdbyeet  of " atmospherical  refraction;  a  physical 
property,  the  iaxistenoe  of  which  was  suspected  before, 
^e  time  of  this  philosopher,  but  nevet  completely  ascer-^ 
taiaod.  Aa  inslrumeBtt  whieh  he  codtrired  on  purpose  to^. 
make  the  refraction  dlrti^otly  visiUe,    shews  the  scale  on' 

'  which  his  observatory  was  furnished.  It  was  an  equatorial 
circle  of  t^i  feet  diaiaeter,  turning  on  an  axis  parall^  to 
that  of  th^  eiM^ih.  With  the '  sight  of  'this  equatoriaf,  iie, 
Ibllbwed  the  sud  on  ike  day  of  the  sumnater  solstice,  and^ . 
j^iyid  that»  af  it  descended  towards  the  horizon,  it  rose 
abovie  the  plaiie  of  tj^e  i|i$trufient.  At  its  setting,  the  suii 
was  raised  above  the  horizon  by  more  than  its'  owi^  4i» 
ameter. 
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Tyclio  made  |M>Qsifl^rable  ^mee^f  too,  in  th^^  theory  of 
coRiet?  i  vLipli,  iri  opponition  to  the  Aristotelbn  dootrinc,  • 
he  ffiaiotained  to  be  bedtea  placed  far  beyond  tbe  reach  of 
U)&  terreattidt  atfliospdieve,    and  moving  round    Ui«  san. 
Witii  att  this  astronomical  knowledge,  however,  the'Ddiiish 
pbilosopber  continued  to  oppose  the  Copernican  system^  and 
le  denv  the  motion  oCthe  earth.     Misled  by  certain  texts 
rf Scripture,  and  Yielding  too  much  to  tbe  impression  of 
the  senses,  he  conid  not  wean  himsplf  from  the  popular  be- 
lief that  the  sun  performs  a  daily  revolution  round  our  gjlofoe; 
bat  sj^tisfied,  at  tbe  same  time,  from  a  course  of  observation 
on  Mars»  that  the  earth  was  not  the  centre  about  which  the 
planets  revolve,  he  projected  tbe  system,  which  still  bears 
his  name,  and  which  teaches  that  the  sun  moves  roand  the 
earth,  whilst  he  is  the  centre  of  tbe  plan^etary  motions.     It 
q^nnot  be  denied,  says  our  author,    that  the  phenomena, 
purely  astronomical,  may  be  accounted  for  in  this  hypo- 
thesis, and. that  the  objections  to  it  are  rather  derived  from 
physical  and  mechanical  considerations  than  from  the  ap« 
peafanees'  themselves.     It  is   simpler  than  the  Ptolemaic 
system,  and  free  from  its  inconsistencies ;   but  it  is  more 
complex  thfta  tbe  Copernican,  lu^d  itin  no  respect  aflTords  a 
better  expUunation  of  the  phenomena.    The  true  place  ot 
the  Tycfaonic  system  is  between  the  two  former ;  an  advance 
beyond  the  one,  and  a  step  short  of  the  other;  and  sneli,  if 
the   progress  of  discovery  were    always  perfectly  regnlar, 
h  the  place  whidi  it  would  have  occupied  in  tbe  history    ^ 
of  science.      If  Tycbo   bad  livQd  before  Copernicus,  his 
system  would  have  been  fistep  in  the  advancement  of  know* 
ledge ;  coming  after  him,  it  was  a  step  backward. 
•   About  a  jcentury  after  Copernicus,  the  cdebrated  Kepler^ 
saw  the  light ;  a  philosopher  who  was  destined  to  make  great 
improvements  in  astronomical  science  in  his  own  times,  an4 
to  pave  ibe  way  for  still  greater  advances  in  an  age  wbieh^ 
to  the  highest  perfection  of  mechanical  oontrivancei^   was 
about  to  add  a  power  of  arithmetical  c^jiculation  formerly 
altogetber  unknown.    His  first  discovery  respected  ike  orbit^ 
of  the  planets^  the  planes  of  which,,  according  to  the  Aleit- 
andriaa  system^,  were  all  supposed  to  pass  through  the  earthy 
whereas  toe  n^ore  improved  observation  of  Kepler  proved  to 
him  that  their  pUnes  passed  through  the  snn,  and  conse- 
quently ttiat  the  tines  of  all  their  nodes  intersect  one  another 
bx  tbe  Geneve  of  that  orb.  .  Pursuing  bis  investigations,  he 
next  arrived  at  the  important  knowledge,  that  the  orbits  of 
all  the  planets  are  not  circles  but  ellipsjes,  and  that  tb^  ana 
is  plaee4  in  th^r  common  focus. 
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**Thfein€lUstry  and  patience  of  Kepler,  in  ihi?  inTestigatidn,  were 
not  less  renaarkable  than  his  ingenatty  and  invention.     In  the  cal- 
culation ^^every  opposition  of  Mars,  the  work  filled  ten  folio 
page^y  and  Kepler  repeated  each  calculation  ten  limes,  so  that  the' 
whole  work  for  each  opposition  extended  to  one  hundred  audi 
pages. — la  these  calculations,  the  introduction  of  hypotheses  was 
unavoidable,  and  Kepler's  conduct  in  rejecting  them,  whenever, 
they  appeared  erroneous,  without  any  other  regret  than  for  the. 
time  which  they  had  cost  him,  cannot  be  su£Sciently.  admired.     He 
begaix  with  hypothesis,  and  ended  by  rejecting  every  tiling  hypo- 
theticdl.    In  this  great  astronomer  we  find  genius,  industry,  and. 
candour^  leiU  uniting  together  as  ih^truments  oif  investigation.'' 

It  was  a  happy  moment  in  which  Kepler  found  out  that 
the  motion  o£  a  planet  in  its  brbit^  althongb  not  uniform,  is  yet 
determined  by  9>  fi^jLed  iaw^  founded  on  the  rectilineal  distance 
of  the  moving  body  from  the  sun ;  the  rate  of  motion  being, 
every  where  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance;  in- 
creasing ;0f  course,  as  the  distance  is  diminished,  and jdim.i- 
nishing  as  tUe  distance  is  increi^sed.  From  this  fact  an  ia- . 
ferenoe  was  drawn,  which  is  found  applicable  in  every  par^ 
ticular  case,  namely,  that  the  areas  described  by  a  iina 
drawn  from  the  sun  to  any  giy.en  planet,  are  proportional  to> 
the  times  in  which  they  are  described ;  the  increased  rapi- 
dity of  the  {notion  making  up  for  the  shortness  of  the  line,  inr 
the  oii.ex>^|B;  whilst,  in  the  other,  the.greater  length  of  the 
line  Qf^p^epsate^  fpr  the  diminished  rapidity  of  the  motion.    ' 

Th^di«fioyery»  however,  which  has  principally  immortalized 
bi^namjB,  is  that  which  explains  the  relation  which  subsists 
betwe^  the  distance  of  the  /several  planets  from  the  snn,  and 
the  times  in  which  they  perform^  their  annual  revolutions  in 
their  orbits.  He  was  ioog  impressed  with  the  persuasion, 
that  there  must  be  some  such  law,  and  that  it^nronld.be  ca*. 
jpable  of  being  detioted  in  the  language  of  arithmetic  or 
geometry.  Indeed  he  seems  to  have,  looked  towards  thii^ 
object  with  such  earnestness,  that  so  long  as  he  had  not  fCt- 
tained'to  it,  he  regarded  all  his  other- discoveries  as.inoom-n 
plete.  He  at  last  found,  says  Mr.  Playfair,  infinitdy  to  his 
satisfaction^  that  in  apy  twp  planets,  the  squares  of  the 
times  pf  tbp  revolution  are  as  the  cub^s  of  tjbeir  mean  dis^^ 
tances  frqm  (be  siin.  This  beautiful  and  simple  law  had'  a 
valne  .beyond  what  Kepler  could  possibly  ponoeive;  yet  a 
sort  :Qf  scientifip  ipstipct  instructed  him  in  its. great  im- 
portance.. He  has  niarked  the  year  and  'the  day  when  it 
became  ^known  to  him;  it  was  on  the  8th  of  May,  1618; 
and  perhaps  pjiijo^ophers  will  agree,  that  there  are  few  day« 
jn  the  scientilic  history  of  tliQ  wprJ4  wifich  |le)5erv$)  so  we[l  tqi 
l^e  remembered* 
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'  So  slow  is  the  progress  ^o^  opinion,,  wher^  it  tends:. to  fim-^ 
settle  established  principles  tod  babits  of  tjiinking,  ;tbat  even 
tfae  fine  tiews  of  Kaplecwefe  received  with  hesitation  or 
regarded  with  indifierence. .  .They  were,  we  are.  told^  :bat 
little -considered  by  Gassendi-^ they  1  were  undeRvalaed  by 
Itiecioli— -and  tbey  were  never  mentioned  by  Descartes*.]  It 
was  an  honoar  reserved  foi:  Newton  to  estimate  them  at 
their  trne  value.  •  •  "    .  ,.  : 

'  ''The discoveries  df Kepldnr/'observcfs Professor Playfair, <<were 
secrets  extorted  from  nature  by  the  roost  profound  and  laborious 
research.  The  astronomical  discoveries  of  Galileo,  more  brilliant 
and  imposing^  were  made  at  a  far  less  expense  of  intellectual  la^ 
hour.  By  this  it  is  not  meant,  that  Galileo  did  not  posspss,  and 
didbot  esert' intellectual  powers  of  the  very  highest  order;  but  it 
was  less  in  his. astronomical  discoveries  that  he  had  occasion,  to 
exert  them  than  in.  those  which  concerned  the  theory  of  ipotion. 
.The  telescope  turned  to  the  heavens' for  the  firist  time,  in  the' hands 
jof  a  man  far  biferior  to  the  Italian  philosopher,  must  have  unfolded 
a  series  of  wonders  to  astonish  and  delight  the  world/' 

'  It  is  in  the  words  which  we  have  just  quoted,  that  Mr. 
Playfatr  introduces  his  account  of  Galileo's  discoveries,  aa 
well  as  of  the  ignorant  bigotry  with  which  ^his  splendid.  view;9 
of  our  planetary  system  were  opposed  .by  the  Chnrichm^  of 
that  age.  In>he  year  1609,  thisicelebratedastronomer  was  first 
informed  of  the  powerfuloptical  efleot  produced  by  a.  certain 
combination  of  glasses,  in  the  course  of  an  experiment  which 
had  been  attempted  in  Holland.  Urged  by  that:generou& de- 
sire fpr  knowledge,  which  is  alike  patient  of  labour,  and  fruit- 
ful in  expedients,  he  tasked  his  ingenuity  in  mechanical  con- 
trivance, till  he  succeeded'  in  making  a  telescope,  which 
magnified  objects  thirty-two  times  ;  and  upon  applying  (his 
instrument,  to  the  j|iQon,.he  instantly  secured  for  philosophy 
some  of  the  most  important  facts  on  which  the 'science  of 
modern  times. is  founded,  in  relation  to  the  planetary  bodies 
io  general.  This  subsequent  progress' in  discovery  is  well 
known.  The  satellites  of  Jupiter  revealed  to  him  new  and 
interesting  phenomena,  respecting  the  wisdom  and  beauty 
unfolded  in  the  creation.  The  fine  disk  of  Saturn  with  a 
portion  of  his  ring;  the  moon-like  appearance  of'  Venus; 
and  the  spots  of  the  siin  periodically  retorningi  ai*e  some 
of  the  facts  which  rewarded '  the  active  gehins  of  Galileo, 
and  opened  the  wonders  of  astronomy  to  all  the  naturdl  phi- 
losophers of  Europe.  ■'-''' 

The  invention  of  the  telescope,  as  we  have  just  obsei'ved, 
wa&  owing  to  jaccident,  or  at  least  to'  the  experiment!!}  of 

tJ 
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mM  who  had  little  knowledge  cf  the*  prineiples  of  the 
science  on  which  they  w6re  aboot  to  confer  so  gpreat  afavonrit 
All  that  is  known  with  certainty  is^  that  the  ^nottr  belongs 
tio  llie  tp#n  of  Middleborgh,  in  Zealand,  and  that  the  date 
is  between  the  last  tqn  yestrs  of  the  sixteenth  and  the  first 
ten  of  the  sev^nteeiith  eehtnry*  Twa  diSerent  workmen  of 
that  town,  Zachariah  Jans^  and  Luke  La{>prey,-^bave  testis 
monies  in  their  favour,  between  which  it  is  difficult  to  decide; 
It  is  not  of  mpch  conseqvieiioe  to  settle  the  priority  in  a 
matter  which  is  purely  aecidentsd  ;>  yet  one,  says  Mr.  Play? 
fair,  woald  not  wish  to  forget  or  riiislake  the  names. of  men» 
whom  even  chance  had  lendered  so  great  benefactors  te 
itcience. 

Evelry  step  which  the  Florentine  advanced  in  the  path  of 
ihe  new  astronomy  added  a  stronger  argument  for  the  trdtk 
of  the  Copernicsm  ^$tera ;  and  in  a  Work  which  he  palv' 
lished,  in  the  folriti  of  dialogues^  he  boldly  set  forth  ttke  evi- 
dence which  he  had'  collected  in  support  of  the  eariK%  mo^ 
tion,  and  exposed  the  errors  of  the  old  philosophy.  Such  ^nr 
ifualified  innovatidn  was  not  to  be  tolerated.  The  disco- 
veries of  the  astronomer  were  deemed  hostile  to  religioi£» 
belief,  ahd  Ghtlileo  was  aceording^y  cited  before  the  tribunal 
of  the  inquii^ition*  A  coiinGil  of  seven  cardinals  pronounced 
on  him  a  sentence  which,  as  Mr.  Playfair  remarks,  for  the 
sake  of  thbse  who  are  disposed  to  believe  that  power  can 
subdue  truth,  ought  never  to  be  forgotten.  It  is  given  ip 
these  words : 

''  That  to  ihamtaia  the  son  to  be  uaraoveable^  and  without  local 
niotSon  in  the  centre  of  the  world,  id  an  absurd  proposition,  false 
in  phil0$ophy,  heretical  in  rdigion,  and  contrary  to  the  testimony 
of  scripture.  That  it  is  equally  absurd  and  false  in  pbilosophy-to 
assert,  that  the  earth  is  not  immove^e  in  the  centre  of  the  ;wofld, 
and  considered  thedogicaHy,  equally  erroneous  and  heretical.''    - 

At  the  same  time  a  promise  was  extorted'  from  Galileo^ 
that  he  would  not  either  by  speaking  or  writing,  teach  the 
doctrine  of  the  earth's  motion :  a  promise  which  he  failed  to 
keep,  for  not.  long  afterwards  he  published  another  dialogue, 
wherein  he  gfiive' flinch  a  full  display  of  the  beauty  and  sim- 
plicity of  the  new  system,  and  exposed  so  completely  the  in- 
consistencies of  all  for^ler  theories,  as  entirdy  secured  the 
triumph  of  Copernicas.  This  breach  of  faith,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  drew  upon  him  a  greater  degree  of  rigour 
than  he  had  yet  exp^enced.  In  the  seventieth  year  of  his 
age  he  was  broqght  -.  before  the  Inquisition  and  forced  so* 
lemnly  to  disavow  his  belief  in  the  motion  oif  the  eartli^  and 
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tked  odsdemhed  *  to  perpetual  imprisbnnient»  a  sentence 
vhichy  however*  was  not  rigidly  executed.  He  whs  allowed 
to  retttm  to  Florence^  wliere  he  passed  tbe  remcander  of  hid 
life,  witlioiit  agaia  violating  his  engagement  to  his  ghostly 
monitors^  for  he  never  afkerw^rds  either  talked  or  wrote  on 
the  subject  of  cuitronomy. 

Ther^  is  an  anecdote  preserved  by  Mr.  Playfair^  which 
we  have  seen  in  some  other  qnarter,  and,  whilst  It  mani-* 
fests  the  na^rrow  spirit  at  that  time  cherished  by  the  ecclei 
nastical  order,  gives  a  specimen  of  the  kind  of  wit  which  it 
was  thought  propcar  U)  employ  ags^nst  the  pretensionis  of 
science.  A  priest,  who  felt  himself  called  upon  by  a  sense  of 
doty  to  put  down  ihe  new  astronomy,  and  to  render  its  author 
an  object  of  hatred  and  -suspicion  to  the  people,  choSe  fov 
his  text  these  empfaatical  words :  Viri  CraUkd  quid  stdiis  in 
ceeltmi  suspicienies !  This,  no  dou"!)t»  was  a  paltry -kind  of 
jpersecation ;  whibt  to  compel  an  old  man  to  lay  his  hiuid  on  the 
gospels,  and  swear  that  he  no  longer  held  opinions,  which 
he  could  only  cease  to  hold  with  his  last  hour  of  reflection, 
was  a  profanation  of  religion  foi*  which  no  cotisideration,  the 
most  sacred  and  imperative,  could  possibly  either  eompen- 
sate  or  atone.  '^  Suph,  however,"  to  use  the  language  of 
our  author,  ^^  was  the  triumph  of  his  enemies,  on  whom 
ample  vengeance  would  have  long  ago  been  executed,  if  the 
indignation  and  contempt  of  posterity  c(»uld  reach  the  maa- 
Mons  of  the  dead.'' 

The  name  of  Descartes  is  familiar  to  every  reader.  He 
was  justly  esteemed  a  man  of  great  genius^  a  deep!  thinker, 
and  a  lover  of  truth  ;  bat  in  the  department  of  astronomy 
his  distinguished  talenls  were  misdirected,  and  produced  ac^ 
cordingly  no  results  which  can  claim  either  the  admiration 
or  the  gratitude  of  posterity.  The  observations  of  Galileo 
bad  proved  that  the  planets  are  in  their  nature^  magnitude^ 
and  apparent  composition,  siAailar  to  our  own  globe,  and  it 
had  therefore  now  become  an  object  worthy.of  a.great|>hild* 
sopher,  to  give  an  explanation  of  their  motions  round  the 
son,  in  the  elliptical  orbits  in  whicb  it  was  likewise  ascor* 
tained  that  thdr  annual  revolutions  were  performed.  To 
Descartes,  as  is  well  known,  belongs  the  honour  of  attempt- 
ing the  solution  of  this,  the  most  difficult  problem  that  the 
material  world  offers  to  the  consideration  of  philosophy. 

As-  matter  and  motion  are  the  only  two  materials,  so  to 
speak,  which  the  philosopher  has  a  right  to  assume  for  the 
construction  of  his  hypothesis,  the  .  ingenious  Frenchman 
sought  no  other,  bytneans  of  which  to  explain  the  mechanism 
of  the  universe.    The  matter;  indeed,  was  to  be  of  the  most 
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refined  description,  bamg  no  properties  besides  extension; 
impenetrability,  and  inertia,  bat  p6ssefisiilg  the  qualify  of 
motion  in  an  infinite  number  of  directions.  Its  subtility  and 
incessant  mo vemettt  fitted  it  for,  composing  vortices  of  Tari* 
ous  kinds,  in  .which  the  planetary  bodies  were  carried  through 
the  fields  of  ether^  much  in  the  same  way  that  a  cork  is 
whirled  round  in  a  tub  full  of  water  which  has  betSa  set  in  mo- 
tion in  a  dircular  direction.  But  it  is  useless  to  detail  all  the 
conditions  of  an. hypothesis  which  hasT  long  bee,n  exploded, 
and  which  can  scarcely  be  mentioned  without  creating  a^ 
feeling  of  ridicule,  and  even  of  contempt,  froib  which  the 
great  reputation  of  its  author,  in  other  respects,  can  hardly 
protect  it.  The  only  good  which  Descartes  did  to  the  caiise 
of  astronomy,  consisted  in  pointing'out  the  quarter  in  which 
the  attempt  to  explain  its  phenomena  could  not  be  made 
wi&  success ;  he  was,  suys  the  Professor,  the  forlorn  hope 
of  the  new  philosophy,  and  was  sacrificed  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  were  to  follow. 

From  this  era  to  the  days  of  Newton,  no  original  or  great 
discoveries  distinguish  the  history  of  astronomy.  Gasseodi, 
indeed  was  an  excellent  observer,  and  performed  a  iiuihber 
of  ingenious  experiments'  with  the  view  of  'removing  certain 
objections  which  wiere  occasionally  urged,  *or  insinuated 
against  the  Copernican  system,  in  reference  to  the  laws  of 
nu>tion.  He  was  the  first,  too,  who  observed  the  transit  of 
a  planet  over  the  sun  s  disk,  namely,  that  of  Mercury,  .which 
took  place  in  1631.  KepTer,  we  are  told,  had  predicted  this 
transit,  but  did  not  live  to  enjoy  the  sight  of  a  phenomenon 
which  proved  so  satisfactorily  the  truth  of  his  system,  and  the 
accuracy  of  his  astronomical  tables. 

.A  young  Etiglishman  named  Horrox,  raised  hopes  of  emi- 
nence in  this  department  of  science,  which  hi^  early  death 
tob  soon  disappointed.  He  trod,  in  the  steps  of  ILepier^ 
udopted  hi&  opinions,  and  set  a  right  value  on  his  discove- 
ries—a proof  of  discernment  or  candour  which  as  yet  had 
but  few  examples*  He  foretold  the  transit  of  Venus,  wMoh 
came  to  pass  ia'1639;  and  more  happy  in  this  respect  than 
Kepler,  he  lived  to  witness  that  m^ignificent  and  insU*uctive 
6^ectacle,  and  to  enjoy  the  triuippb  tbiereby  obtained  for  the 
principles  of  Copernicus. 

As  a  remarkable  instance  <»f  the  opposition  to  which  trath 
is  subjected,  when  it  has  to  combat  the  prejudices  of  $cience» 
we  are  induced  to  namd  the  astronomer  Riccioli,  a  learned 
and  diligent  compiler,  who  has  collected  ih  a  volnminoiDs 
work,  entitled  the  New  Almagest,  all  that  is  known  of  the 
celestial;  bodies  at  the  period  under  consideration/    \Viih6at 
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Bincli  originality  he  wtis  a  viery  uaefol  aathpri  having  had|  as 
M..Baiily  remarks,  the  courage  and  the  industry  to  read/, to 
know,.aiMl  to  abridge  every  thing.  He  was,  however^  an 
enemy  to  the  Copernicau  system ;  and  the  pains  which  he 
took  to  prop  the  falling  edifice  of  Differents  andEpicycIeSy 
added  to.  his  misapprehending  and  depreciating,  the  discove- 
ries of  Kepler,  subject  him  to  the  reprqaeh  of  having  neither 
the  genius  to  discover  truth,  nor  the  good. sense  to  distia- 
gaish  it  when  discovered.  Mr.  Playfair*  wiio  sometimes  ex- 
presses the  deepest  indignation  against  such  Churchmen  as 
vdue  their  religions  creed  more  highly  than  the  revelations 
of  science,  is  pleased  to  remind  his  reader  that  Riccioli  was 
a  priest* and  a  Jesuit;,  that  he  had  seen  the  fate  of  Galileo; 
and  consequently  that  his  errors  may  have  arisen  from  want 
of  courage,  more  than  from  want  of  distiemmeat. 

We  1^11  refrain  from  detailing  at ,  any  length  the  im* 
provements  for  which  astronomy,  is  indebted  to  Huygens, 
m  they  are  more  closely  connected  with  apparatus  than  with 
{>rinciple.    Assisted  by  the  use  of  very  superior  instruments, 
he  ascertained  that  the  Iqminous  appearance  wJiioli  attached 
^to  Safurn  was. occasioned  by  a  ring,  surrounding  (he  planet 
and  seen  obliquely  from  the  earth.    This  discovery  led  him 
to  another.    His  telescope  was  just  powerful  enough  to  de*^ 
4ect  the  existence  of  cue  of  the  satellites ;  and  believing 
that  the  number  now  brought  to  light  was  perfectly  com- 
plete., he  sought  for  ,no  more,  and  imagined  not  that  any 
mcH^e  were  in  existence*    The  reasoning- by  which  he  con- 
tVinced  himself  is,  as  Mr.  If  lay  fair  well  remarks,  a  striking 
proof  how  slowly  men  are  cured  of  their  prejudices,  even 
with  the  best  talents  and  the  best  informfation.    The  planets, 
priniary  and  secqudary,  then' discovered,  made  up  twelve; 
and  twelve  is  the  double  of  six,  the  first  of  the  perfect  num- 
bers ;  it  was  not  therefore  to  he  expected,  that  nature  had  ex- 
tended her  powers  any  farther  in  this  portion  of  creation.     It 
fell  however  to  the  lot  of  Cassini,  a  few.  years  after,  to  dis- 
corer  four  more  of  the  Saturnian  satellites;  and  Herschell,. 
as  every  one  knows,  increased  their  number  to  seven  ;  thus 
affording  another  proof  that  the  business  of  man  is  to  search 
and  observe^  and  not  to  limit  the  operations,  of  Divine  Power 
by  any  preconceived  notions  of  fitness  or  congruity. 
<    There  is  in  this  chapter  an  interesting  isectioh  TJaa  the  "  Fi- 
gure and  Magnitude  6i*  the  Earth."  ,  On  this  siobjact  the  an- 
eients' have  left  nothing  which  ^  does  not  prove  at  once  the 
poverty  of  their,  meians,  and  the  carelessness  with  which  they 
applied  them.    The  measurement  of  an  arch  of  the  meridian 
fay  Erathosthi^Qs  of  Alexandria,  is  well  known  to  the  mathe? 
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matical  reader ;  wkikt  ike  totsd  want  of  accuracy  ^Mxh 
Diarked  eyery  step  of  <iiat;«€ieiitific  imdertakiiig,  is  admitted 
to  be  the  only*  circumstance  for  which  it  is  memorable*  As*^ 
samiDg  neaiiy  every  thing  thatoaght  to  have  been  determined 
by  atotual  mensoratioD,  and,  among  other  things,  that  Alexan- 
dria and  Syene  were  in  precisely  the  same  meridian,  it  is  not 
to  be  held.saxprising»  that  the  result  of  his  cfdcniation  gave 
no  insightdnto  either  the  figure  or  magnitude  of  the  globe. 

So  great  are  the  imj^ovements.  made  in  modem  times« 
boUi  in  the  apparatos  and  the  met)iods  which  are  employed 
for  measoving  meridianal  arches,  that  the  more  imperfect 
attempts  of  the  seventeoith  centary  can  have  no  interest^ 
except  to  thosie  who  are  oorions  in  tb^  iiistory  of  .science. 
The  expedition  of  Richer  to  Soath  America,  under  the. 
auspices  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  will,  indeed, 
belong  rettyembered,  as  it  was  during  the. residence  of  that 
philosopher  in  Cir|renne,  that  a  fact  first  became  known  which 
ultimately  led.  to  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  true  figure  ^f 
the  earth.  He  observed  with  astonishment,  that  the  cbck 
which  he  had  carried  out  with  him,  and  of  which  the  pendu- 
lum vibrated  seconds  at. Paris,  lost  about  two  minutes  and  a 
half  daily;  a  circumstance  which  was  notyetexphdoed  by 
a  reference  to  the  diminished  gta,vity  of  the  equatorial  ver 
gions.  The  accuracy  of  the  foct,  had  it  been  called  iatq 
question,  would  have  been  soon  thereafter  confirmed  by  the 
experimice  of  Varien  and  Deshayes,  who  in  their  vi^t^  te 
different  places  on  the  coasts  of  Africa  and  America,  found 
itnecessary,  when  near  the lifie,  to  shorten  theirpendulvm, 
in  order  to  make  it  vibrate  seconds  in  those  low  latitudes. 

.  **  The  first  exphnatton  of  this  rentiarkable  phenomenon  was  given 
by  Newton  ia  the  third  book  of  his  Prindpia^  published  in  16879 
where  it  is  deduct  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  eatth's  rota- 
tion on  its  axis,  and  of  the  ceatrifisgat  force  thence  arisng.  .  That 
fbrce  chaages  both  the  direction  and  intensity  of  gravity,  giviog  to 
the  earth  an  oblate  spheroida}  figure,  more  elevated  at  the  equator 
than  the  poles,  andmakiog  bodies  faJi.  and  pendulums  vibrale  more 
^low]y  in  low  than  in  high  latitudes.'' 

.  Having^  brought  down  the  history  of  .Astronomy  to  the  time 
of  Newton,  the  author  of  the  Dissertation  next  proceeds  to 
tlie  ''  Optical  Knowledge  of  the  Ancients.^' 

Euclid  and  Ptolemy,  are  the  only,  authors  whose  worka 
manifest  any  particular  acquaintance  with  the  laws  o£  vision^ 
the  latter  of  whom  was  siTpposed  to  have  bequeathed  to  poa* 
terity  a  very  valuable  treatise  on  that  ^uli^ect.  Roger  Bacon^^ 
a  man  disttnguished  by  his  steady  pursuit  of  true  philosophy 

in  ifcfe  ftildst  4)f  much  igabsance  and  ei^rbrr  tos  Jr^iiJpnMjr 
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pooled  tke  essay  of  Ptolemy,  and  wHb  so  muob  approbi^tion^ 
as  to  excite  no  small  regret  that  it  ppald  no  longer  be  fQan4 
among  the  remains  of  antiqaity*  A  few  years  ago,  however^ 
a  manoseript  on  eptiost  professing  to  be  the  work  of  that 
pfailosopher,  and  to  be  tiranslfitad  from  the  Arabksy  W9s  fwnd 
in  tiie  king's  library  at  Paris-;  batthe  reoov<Bry.of  this  traa« 
tise,  instead  of  oonficming  the  high  opipi^n  oC  it  given  by 
the  motdc  of  Oxford,  has  had  no  other  effect  than  tojiaAisfy 
every  competent  judge  that  the  merits  of  Ptolemy  as  a  .writfer 
on  optics,  have  been  greatly  over-rated.  The  perforn^iace^ 
in  the  state  in  which  it  now  appears,  is  said  to  ba  very'  ob- 
acnre,  the^reasoning  often  deficient  in  accnracy,.  and  the  ma« 
thematical  part  mach  less  perfect  thw  might  faaire  been  e^ 
peeted. 

In  the  uris  connected  with  optics,  the  ancients  made  verv 
considerable  progress^;  being  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
the  laws  of  reBection  to  construct  mirrors,  both  plana.  B^i 

aberical.  The  fire  of  Vesta,  when  extinguished,  was  i^ot 
lowed  1q  be  orekindled,  but  by  the  icays  of  Ihe  sun  condjenai^ 
in  a. copper  speculnm.  The  mirrors,. ag^,  with  which  Ar* 
cbimedes  set  fire  to  the  Roman  gallies,  were  long  miuie 
sabjects  of  discussion,  and  their  exist^ce  disbelieved  on  th^ 
{ground of  being  physically  impossible*  ,Npr  was  it  until  the 
•exp^iments  of  Kircher  aod-Buffoo,  shewed  that  the  efi^oots 
ascribed  to  the  couftrivance  of  the  Greek  geometer  might  b^ 
produced  witfaont  great  difficulty,  thcM^  full  credit  was  giv^n 
lo  this  portion  of  Sicilian  history. 

^  It  would  be  desirable  to  ascertain  the  exact  period  efaain- 
iveation  df  such  singular  utility  as  that  of  spectacles;  one  that 
diffuses  its  advantages  so  widely,  and  that  contributes  so  aiMch  to 
the.flielace  and  comfort  of  old  age  by  protecting  the  most.intellep- 
^ual  of  f;he, senses  against. the  general  progress  of  d^cay.  In  the 
Vc^bsqurity.  pf  a  dark  age,  careless  about  recording  discoveries,,  of 
svhich  .it  knew  not. the  principle,  nor  the  value,  a  few  faint  traces 
and  imperfect  indications,  serve  only  to  point  out  certain  limits^ 
Vvithni  which  the  thing  sought  for  is  contained.  Seeking  for  the 
origin  of  a  discovery  is  like  seeking  for  the  source  of  a  river,  where 
Innumerable  streams  'have  claim  to  the  honour,  between  which  it  is 
impossible  to  decide,  and  where  the  only  thing  that  c^n  be  known 
with  certainty  is  the  boundary '  by  which  they  are  aU  drcum* 
iBcribedi** 

Some  have  claimed  the  honour  c^this  invention  for  Boger 
Sacon,  who  in  jnore  thfin  one  passage  of  his  .treaiise,. speaks 
,as  if^^he  had  made  a  ,v^riety  of  experiments,  on  CQpcfive  ^d 
.^Hon  vex  glasses,  i^iid  a^ertained  the  precise  effects  of  each  in 
.jciefracting  1^  i^ys  of  light.    I)r»  Smith,  hojwever,  in. his 
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Optics,  disputes  the  groand  of  this  claim,  and  endeavdnrs  tp 
prove/that  B^tion;  so  far  fronrhaviqgactiiaiiy' performed  :th'e 
exp'ermients  of  which  he- speaks,  Wt^nerelyarrived  to  som^ 
^lansitole-cotidafciOiis,  by  reasoniiigrthebretically  on  the  pro- 
jserlies  of  a  transpkrent  sdbstaince.  Id  th^  work  now  Jtiei^r 
tloDed,  the  reader  will  tind  the  evidence  cpurcen^ibgihe  inven- 
tioA  of  spectacles  v3ry  fdlly  disoassed ;  andj  dn  the  whole,  the 
inosft  probable  inference  seeims  to  be,  thait  the  date  goes- back 
\6  fth  y6ar  1318,  and  cannot  withaby  cerUnnty  be  traced 
,    farther.     ■•     "  • 

'  Passing  over  Madrolycos,  to  whom  science  was  greatly 
indebted,  we 'conke  in  the  year  1500  to  Baptista  Ptorta,  a 
Neapolitan,  add  possessed  of  some  celebrity  as  the.  inventor 
of  the  Camera  Obscura.  Of  this  contrivance,  valuable  chiefly 
for  the  principle  whiich'it  illustrates,  he  pnbiished  an  aCcojdnt 
in  h  treatise,  to  ^^hidh  he  gav^r  the  fkncrfnl  title  of  Magia 
NdiUrali8:'eind  «s  a  proof  how  much  -ctiriosity  was  already 
excited,  and  how  eager  men  were  to  becomie  acqaaiiited  with 
the  philosophy  of  natdre,  which  Was  hoW  beginning  to  reveal 
its  inexhaustible -stores,  we  find  that  Porta's  book  intniediatoly 
became  popular;  and  was  translated  into  several  modern 
I&ngf  oages. '  Being  a  man  of  fortune,  his  house  wassO  mlich  the 
Iresort'of  the  learned  at  Naples,  that  it  failed  not  to  dwaken 
thci  jeial'ou^ywith  which  the  Court  of  Rome,  at  that  period, 
Vatebed'  the  progress  of  improvement.  **  How  grievous  is 
Jtj"'  exdaims*  Professor  Play  fair,  **  to  observe'  the  iread  of 
the  Christian  Church  in  that  and  the  succeeding  age,  like tb^ 
•Anarch  old  iu  Milton,*  reigning  in  the  midst  ofdarkness,  and 
complaining  of  the  encroachments  which  the  realm  of  light 
was  continually  making  on  his  ancient  empire." 
**  From  the  era  of  Kepler  to  that  of  Newton,  the  name  of 
Descartes  unquestionably  occupies  the  largest  space,  as*  aA 
enquirer  into  the  scienVse  of  optics.  As  to  hi^  ucttla^  merits  as 
h  disco vereir,  there  is  no  small  difficulty  in  assigning  the  exact 
Itroount  which  is  due  to  him ;  because  no  philosopher  has 
,evei:  irtcurred  a  deepeir  reproach  for  copcetiliiig  what,  was 
done  by  .otheris,  and  for  exaggerating  his  own  claims,'  than 
that  which  clouds  the  memory  of  this  distinguished  French- 
j^an.  Of  his  conten^poraries,  who  urged  complaints  age^ipst 
him  on  this  head,  none  had  a  jdster  grounci  than  Antonio  de 
Dominis,  the  Archbishop  of  Spalatro,  and  Snellius,  a  Dutch 
feathematrcian-;  theformeV  of  whom  had  the  good  fdrtdne  to 

8'  erformi' an '^xp^riment  which  led 'to  a'  tinie  explanation  of. 
le  rainbow,  wliilst  the  latter  ^enfiiployed  his  scientific  sSciH  s6 
Successfully  as  to  discover  and  itlu^trate'the  laws  of  refrac* 
lion;'    Descartes '  soon  afterwards  published  dh  both  tiiese 
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.wbjects,  avoiding  stadiotisly  to  make  any  mention  of  either 
at  the  authors  now  named ;  an  omission  which  could  not  fail 
to  give  rise  to  beavy'charges  against  bis  cahdonr  fojd  into** 
grity.  .-The  qnei^ion  ^fter  all/  perhaps  is»  as  onr  author  t)b- 
)Berves>  'pne  of  those  where  a  man's  conduct  in  a  particular 
situation,  can  only  betightly  interpreted  from  his^  genera)  cha- 
racter  and  behaviour.'  If  ^Descartes  had  been  uniformly  fair 
Und  candid  in  his  intercourse  with  others^  one  would  have  re*^ 
jected  with  disdain  a  suspicion  of  the  kind  j&sft  mentioned.  But 
the  truth  ist  that  he -appears  throughout  a  jealous  and  suspici* 
t)us  man j  always  inclined  to  depress  and  conceal  the  merit  of 
others.  In-speaking  of  the  inventor  of  the  telescope,  for  ex- 
ainple,  he  has  told  minutely  all  that  is  doe  to  accident;  but  he 
lias  carefully  passed-  over  all  that  prociaeded  ftoia  design ;  and 
has,  in  fact,  snbjiBCted  himself  to  the  reproach  of  relating  die 
origin  of  that  instrument,  without  mentioning. the  name  of 
Oidileo.  'In  the  same  m'anner  he  omits  to  speak  :of  the  disco- 
veries of  Ke{der,  i»o  nearly  connected  with. his  own ;  and  in 
^eating  of  the  rainbow,  as  we  have  already  remarked;  he  has 
made  no  mention  of  Antqnio  de  Dominis.  It  is  impossible 
that  such  conduct  should  not*  produce  an  UDfayour^b]e>im- 
pression ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  even  the  warmest  admirers  of 
Descartes,  do  not  pretend  that  his  behaviour  towards  Snel* 
lids  can  be  completely  justified.  Mr.  Play  fair  applies  to  him 
the*  observation  that  has  been  made  in*  regarcl  to  Aristotle, 
Ifaat'hie  seems  to  have  formed  the  design  of  ciitting^off  the 
memory  of  all  his  predecessoi^s ;  adding, '  **  that  the  invention 
^  printing  had  mad^  this  a  far  more  hopeless  undertaking 
,1faan  it  was  in  the  days  of  the  Greek  philosopher/' 
**  We  can  merely  refer  to  the  labours  of  James  Gregory, 
Barrow,  and  HuVgens;  authors  to  whom  this  branch  of  na- 
tural philosophy  lias  very  great  obligations.  The  last  men- 
tioned, in  particular,  was  not  only  a  man  pf  a  scientific  head, 
but  he  was  also  distinguished  by  much  practical  skill  in  the 
^b'rmation  of  optical  instrdments.  He  polished  lenses,  and 
•consti^ncted  telescopes  with  his  own  hands;  and  somd  of  hi^ 
^bject-<g4asses  were  of  the  enormous  focaldistance' of  130 
feet  Professor  Playfair,  too,  gives  much  praise  to  his  theory 
bf  light,  and*  admires 'its  happy  adaptation  to  a  variety  of 
facts  connected  with  the  pheliomena  of  refraction,  and  espe- 
jbially  with  that  pieculiar  or  dt)uble  refraction,  which  is  wit^- 
faessed  in  a  iqineral  called  Iceland  crystal;  We*  do  not 
bonour  altogether  ih  this  eulogy  on  the  theoiy  of  Huygens, 
because  it  proceeds'  on  ah  assumption,*  which  is  purely  gra- 
taitons,  having  nothing  to  recommend  it  to  philosophy  farther 
Iban  that  it  seems  to  explain  sbine  appearm:ices  which,  we 
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leenf  ore  to  assort^  are  not  even  at  the  priosent  day  well  ander^ 
jBtand.  Light,  according  to  the :  syatem  aUaded  to,  consials 
in  certain  nndolaticais  .ooauniinteated  ^by  famuHOas  bodies  to 
4lie  etherial  4aid,  which  is  supposed  to  fill  all  «paoe.  Tins 
ftiid  is  imagined  to  be  composed  of  the  most  sablale  matter, 
to  be  higUy  elastic,  whilst  the  nndnlaitieiw  aroir^ttrded  as 
being  propagaled  thvoagh  it  with  great  velocity  in  spherical 
euperficies  iprooeeding  fpom  a  centre:  and  it  is  on  this  last 
^apposition,  that  the  phenomena  of  common  refraoticm  are 
expiaiaeftbyHoygentf.  I>QaUei^rfracti<m,'ag;tdn,  is  explained 
on tbe •sopposftion,  that  4he nnduiations  of  light inpassing 
throagh  the  xsalcareoQs  spar,  assume  a  sphevoidal^form ;  and 
ft  must  beadmittedy  that  when  one  enuadsites  the  hypothesis 
of  spheroidal  undulations,  he  expresses  in  oneisingle  sen- 
tence, all* the  pheaomaia  of  doubled  refiraiclipn.  The  theory 
of  Hoygensy  in  shorty  is  identified  with  the  expression  of  a 
f^neraiiaw ;  bnt  we  abject  to  it  on  the  ^ronnd  that  it  beni^s 
the  law  too  much  to  meetthe  facts,  and  twists  the  foots  toe 
much  to  comply  with  ihe  low*  Mr*  Playfair  himself,  indeed^ 
admits  this  objection  in  substance,  when  he  says : 

<«/To  carry  the  theory  of  Huygens  farther,  and  to  render  it 
^uitesatisftctoiv,- a  reason  ought  to  be  assigned,  why  the  undula- 
tions of  the  luminous  fluid  are  spheroidal  in  the  case  of  crystals,  and 
spherical  in.  alt  other  cases.  This  would  be  to  render  the  general!, 
nation  more  complete;  and  till  that  is  done,  and. a  connection 
clearly  established  between  tbe  structure  of  crystallized  bodies^and 
f he  property  of  double  jreftaqtipn,  the  tbeoiy  will  remain  imperfect* 
i'he  attention  which  at  present  is  given  to.  this  most  singular  and 
interesting  branch  of  optics,  and  the  great  number  of.  new  pheno- 
meoa  observed  and  classed  under  the  head  of  the  polarization  of 
light,  make  it  almost  certain,  that  this  object  will  be  either  speedilj 
accomplished,  or  that  science  has  here  reached  one  of  the  immove- 
able barriers,  by  which  the  circle  of  human  knowledge  is  to  be  for 
x^ver  circumscribed,'' 

.  We  have  Aow. finished  onr  analysis  of  the  First  Disserta- 
tion; having  entered  somewhat  more  minutely  into  its  com- 
•ents,  and,  of  course,  occupied  a  greater  number  of  pages 
than  we  hsid  intended.  Our  refers,  however,  if  they  enter* 
tain  the  same  high,  opinion,  of  its  value  that  we  do,  will  not 
grndge  the  labour  bestowed  on  it,  and  j^NTprobably  be  induced 
to  pemse,  as  tbe  author  ^aveit,  the  masterly  performance  of 
JMrfaich  we  have  exhibited:so  meagre  an  outiine* 
,  The  Second  Btssettation^omfortunately  a  mere  fragment 
•--^com[Nrehends,.the  tiipes.  and  the  discoveries  of  Newton.and 
Leibnitz ;  including,  we  neednot  add»  the  invention  of  Flux- 
ionsy  tb^  Decomposition  q£  Lighf,  and  the^  discovery  of  the 
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Prificii^e  of  Crravitation  ;  all  three  inthin  a  period  of  twenty 
years,  and  all  three  Hjne  work  of  the  same  individual.  The 
chaiaeters  of  the  two  great  mea  now  mentioned,  are  given 
with  mnoh  ability  and  fairness ;  and  the  disputed  claims  so 
long  and  vehemenUy  arged  by  their  respective  partiams  for 
the  honour  belonging  to  the  inventor  of  Flnxions,  are  exa- 
mined into  with  singular  eandoor,  and  with  a  fall  knowledge 
of  all  the  points  at  issue.  The  decision  is  given  in  favour  of 
Newton ;  whose  modesty  in  announcing  his  discoveries^  and 
whose  reluctance  to  obtrude  himself  on  the  public  attention,  are 
the  sole  causes  why  there  was  ever  any  doubt  on  the  subje^ct. 
Of  this  great  man,  'Mr.  Playfair  speaks  with  an  enthusiasm 
which  does  him  honour,  and  with  an  eloquence  which  warms 
the  heart.  His  admiration  denotes  a  kindred  spirit ;  for  we 
cannot  help  measuring  the  mind  of  a  philosopher  by  his 
appreciation  of  the  rare  qualities  which  raised  and  adorned 
that  of  fte  immortal  Newton.  No  one  ever  left  knowledge, 
says  he^'in  a  state  so  different  from  that  in  which  he  found  it 
Men  were  instructed  not  only  in  new  truths,  bat  in  new  me- 
thods of  discovering  truth ;  they  were  made  acquainted  with 
the  great  principle  which  connects  together  the  most  distant 
regions  of  space,  as  well  as  the  most  remote  periods  of  dura- 
tion; and  which  was  to  lead  to  future  discoveries,  far  beyond 
what  the  wisest  and  most  sanguine  could  anticipate. 


Art.  V.  BKOcebridge  .Half.;  or,  tie  Humaurisis*  By 
Oeoffirey  Crayon,  Gent.  SLi(ols.  8vo.  lL4s.  Murray. 
1822. 

This,  very  agreeable  production  is  so  similar  in  all  respects, 
both  of  manner  and  matter,  to  those  for  which  we  are  already 
i^del^t^  to  the  saAe  pen,  as  to,  render  it  unnebessary  for^us 
to^ enter  ipto  geiieral  criticism  upon  its  merits.  Our  opinion 
of  the.  writer  was  early  ejjipressed:  and  to  the  praises  ^hich 
we  then  bestowed,  we  have  little' or  nothing  to  sul^oin,  in  &e 
way  either  of  addition  or  qualification.  We  lieed  only  say, 
that  the  style  tod  fi^te,  as  well  as  the  mattw  of  the  present, 
as  of  all  our  author's,  compositions,  is  of  the  best  kind,  ^o 
^ay  that  they  are  extraordinary,  when  considered  as  the  pro- 
dactioi^  of  a  person  born  and  educated,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic/ would  be  neither  gracious^aor  just ;  for  tbey,i»re 
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strikiDgly  so  in  themselves.  Withoat  this  qnalificatioti,  view* 
ihg^  his  prodactioDS  as  compositioDS  odIj^  we  mach  doabt 
whether  ye  coald  name  any  contemporary  writer  whose  at- 
tempts, ^D  that  light  i^pecies  of  writings  of  ysrhich  the  first  mpdel 
in  our  langaage  was  furnished  by  Addison,  would  easily  stand 
a  comparison  with  those  of  this  American  essayist,  [t  may 
seem  strange  to  bring  Addison  and  a  citizen  of  New  York 
together  in  the  same  sentence;  and  certainly  had  we  been 
asked  which  of  all  our  writers  would  probably  be  the  l^st^ 
whom  our  Transatlantic  descendants  would  be  likely  to  emu* 
late  with  success,  it  would  have  been  the  author  of  the 
Spectator.  In  spite,  however,  of  theapp&rent improbability 
of  the  fact,  so  it  is :  we  know  of  no  author  who  brings  some 
of  the  most  favourite  papers  in  that  delightful  work, more  fre* 
quently  to  our  recollection,  than,  the  writer  of  the  sketches 
before  usi 

Such  of  our  readers  as  have  perused  the  *  Sketch  Book/ 
imay  remember  a  visit  which  was  paid  by  our  author,  during 
the  Cbristmas  holidays,  to  Bracebridge  Hall ;  the.seat  of  an 
ancient  and  very  worthy  family  in  the  north  of  England,  whose 
humours  and  peculiarities  were  there' briefty  introduced,  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  public.  The  chief  characters  whom 
our  author  had  there  an  opportunity  of  studying,  were  those 
of  the  squire  himself,  his  younger  brother,  a  sort  of  Will 
Wimble^  known  in  the  family  by  the  name  of  Master  Simon^ 
and  the  parson  of  the  parish.  In  consequence,  however,  of  a 
marriage  in  the  family,  between  the  squire's  second  son  Grey 
and  a  Miss  Julia  Templeton,  a  yrvsi  of  his,  our  author  haa 
since  spent  a  couple  of  montlis  at  the  Hall ;  and  from  this 
circumstance  has  been  able  to  give  us  sketches,  not  merely 
of  several  other  members  of  the  house  of  Bracebridge,  bolt 
also  of  some  of  the  most. remarkable  characters  in  the  neigh- 
bouring village  :  and  who  all  seem  more  or  less  to  beimbned 
With  the  squire's  way  of  thinking. 

With  respect  to  the  ''  hnmoars"  of  die  squire  and  his 
party^  we  cannot  say  that  they  are  of  a  description  extremely 
probable  in  themselves ;  but,  however,  granting  the  author's 
hypothesis  of  character^  his  conclusions  follow,  for  the  most 
part,  very  natikrally.  His  dramatis  persona  a<^t  in  a  manner 
which  is  quite  consistent  with  the  parts  that  are  assigned  te 
•them»  and  with  the  general  coarse  of  the  fable;  so  that 
when  once  the  reader's  imagination  is  fairly  domicUiated  at 
Bracebridge  Hall,  from  that  time  it  meets  with  no  shocks 
or  interruptions.  All  is  done,  and  said,  and  described,  jus.t 
as  it  should  be,  and  as  might  b^  naturally  expected  ia  the 
parlicubr  circumstances  of  the  place* 
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As  to  siiory,'  tbe  iauthor  tos  no  mor^  of  that  to  tell  h\B 
reader,  tbab  the  ^' needy  knife  grinder."  Tb^  work  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  papers,  mach  in  the  manner  of  those  in 
which  Addison  describes  his  visit  to  Sir  Roger  d6  Goverley's 
place  in  the  country ;  except  that  here  the  mottoes-  are  all 
taken  frooi  old  plays  and  scarce  boo^s,  instead  of  being  chosen 
from  Horace  and  Jnvenal ;  and  that  the  several  parts  of  the 
description  are  given  more  systematically,  and  with  moie 
regard  to  arrangement;  and  that,  in  order  to  while  away- 
the  time  of  his  reader,  the  aathor  is  obliged  to  introduce  at 
the  Hall,  the  old  fashion  of  telling  stories,  two  of  which  are 
pretty  long;  and  what  is  not  always  the  case  with  long 
stories  in  the  same  circnmstances,  they  iare  all  of  them  ex- 
tremely well  worth  listening  to.  The  great  fault  of  stories/ 
as  they  are  commonly  introdttced  in  novels,  is,  that  they 
break  the  thread  of  the  narrative,  and  impose  a  very  dis-^ 
agreeable  check  upon  the  reader's  •  cnriosity.  Happily,  m 
tbis  case^  there  was  no- story  to  break,  nor  any  curiosity  to* 
interrupt,  so  that  the  merit  of  the"  Stout  Gentleman,"  and 
of  the  tale  called  "  I>olpb  Heyliger/'  have  no  drawbacks  in 
that  respect. 

■  The  great  recommendation  of  the  work  before  us,  con- 
sists.ia  the  admirable  delineations  of  character  with  which  if 
abounds.  We  cannot  say  exactly  that  the  author  is  a  great 
master  of  human  nature,  but  he  is  an  admirable  inventor  of 
oddities ;  and  whoA  he  has  once  got  bis  cue,  he  has  a  talent^ 
without  falling  into  caricature,'^  of  giving  such  an  inimitably 
humorous  expression  , to  his  coupt^nances,  as.it  i^  quite,  im- 

fossible  to  Ipok  at  without  a  strong  disposition  to  laugh, 
ndeodiwe  baldly  know,  any  production  better  calculated  to 
put  people  ia  good  humour,  and  we  may  add,  to  teach  them 
the  pleasure  ef  looking  good,  naturedly  upon  life.  Every 
character  which  is  described,  however  indifferent  and  ex- 
ceptionable it  may  be  in  some  points,  is  yet  always  painted 
on  that-  side  at  which  we  can  look  at  it  with  sympathy. 
Without  sacrifioing  either  the  truth  of  nature  or  the  severity 
of  morals,  still  the  airthor  contrives  to  make  every  human 
being  the  object  of  some  kindly  feeling,  some  benevolent 
association,  it  is  true,  that  considered  in  the  true  light  in~ 
which  human  nature  has  of  late  years  been  placed  by  the 
improvements  in  philosophy,  our  author  cannot  properly  be 
called  an  enlightened  writer.  For  he  seems  by  no  means 
aware  of  the-  interest  and  importance  of  the  humfm  species^ 
as  subjects  for, experiments. in  metaphysics  and  political 
economy.     But,  however,  he  is  not  the  less  agreeable  for 


not  bfiing^  wise  '.OYermach ;'  and  w«  fr^y  conlbss  tiiift  if 
America  would  only  give  ns  tbe  tihriter  of  BracdxmlgjD  Bali 
and  the  Sketch  Book,  we  woald  .give  thQpi  ini  letvn,  VLu 
Malthas  and  Mr.  Ricardo,  and  Jeremy. Beotbam*  into  Uie 
bargain.  ^' 

In  (Nresenting  onr  readers  witb  some  aocottaC  of  tbe  worii; 
in  which  the  pev^ra)  parts  hiive  no  more  Idg^cid  comiexion 
than  subsists  beti^den  the  portraits  in  a.gal}ery  d*  femtl v  pie- 
tures,  of  course  all  that  we  can  do  wiH  foe  to  detaeh  a  few  pas^ 
sages,  and  give  tfaem  as  specimeDS.  In  order,  however,  that 
theTeader  may  be. able  to  enter  in  some  degree  into  the  spirit 
in  which  tiiey  were  conceived  and  composed,  we  sball  in  the 
first  place  extract  the  general  liccoant  wbidi  tibeanthor  gives 
of  the  Hall  and  its  inmates. 

^  The  fandSy  miinsiop  is  an  old  raanor.hoose,  standing  in  k  re^ 
tired  and  beantiftd  part  of  Yorkshire.  Its  inhabitants  have  been 
always  regshrded  threap  the  surrounding  country,  as  '  the  gr^l 
ones  of  the  earth ;'  and  the  little  village  nettr  the  hall  looks  up  to 
the  squire  with  almost  feu%l  homage.  An  old  manor-housei  9nd 
an  old  family  of  this  kind,  are  sorely  to  be  met  with  at  the  present 
day;  and  it  is  probably  the  pecuGlmluiitieitr'Ofiihe  si^ire  Uiat  ha? 
retained  this  secluded  specimen  of  English  housekeeping  in  soihe- 
thing  like  the  genuine  old  style,"    Vol.  !•  P.  17. 

^  While  sbjouming  in  this  strong  hold  of  old  fashions,  it  is  my- 
intention  to  make  occasional  sketches  of  the  scenes  and  characters 
before  me.  I  would  have  it  understood,  however,  that  I  am  not 
writing  a  noveF,  and  have  nothing  of  intricate  plot,  or  marveUous 
adventure,  to  promise  tbe  reader.  The  halt  of  which  I  treat,  has, 
for  aught  I  know,  neither  ti'ap-doori  n^  sliding^pannel,  not 
doAjon-keep;  and  iiKleed  appears  to  haVci  no  mystery  about  it. 
The  fiuriily  is  a  worthy  well-meaning  familyy  tjiat,  in' idl  proba- 
bility, wiU  eat  and  drink,  and  go  to  bed^afuL  get  up  regularly/fcom 
one  end  of  my  work  to  the  other ;  and  the  squire  is  so  kind-'hearted 
an  old  gentleman,  that  I  see  no  hkelihood  of  his  throwing  any  kind 
of  distress  in  the  way  of  the  approaching  nuptials*  In  a  word,  I 
cannot  foresee  a  single  extraordinary  event  that  is  likely  to  occur 
in  the  whol^  term  of  my  sqjourn  at  the  hall. 

**  I  tell  this  honestly  to  the  reader,  lest,  when  he  finds  me  dally? 
ing  along,  through  every-day  English  scenes,  he  may  hurry  ahead, 
in  hopes  of  meeting  with  some  marvellous  adventure  further  on. 
I  invite  him,  on  the  contrary,  to  ramble  gently  on  with  me,  as  he 
would  saunter  out  into  the  nelds,  stopping  occasionally  to  gather  a 
flower,  or  listen  to  a  bird,  or  admire  a  prospect,  without  any  anxiety 
to  arrive  at  the  eOd  of  his  career.  Should  I,  however,  in  the  course 
of  my  loiterings  about  this  old  mansion,  see  or  hear  any  thing  cu- 
rious,  that  might  serve  to  vary  the  monotony  of  this  every-day  life, 
I  shall  not  &il^  to  report  it  for  the  reader's  entertainment : 

0 
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i*  For  fretbfict  wits  I  knatrwUl  soon  be  weafk,        . 
Of  any  book,  how  gniwe  so  e'er  it  be, 
£xcept  it  hiive  #da  matter,  strange  and  merrie. 
Well  8a«o^cl  nitfe  lies  and  glared  Ok  witb  g)e^  '*'.*'   Tol.  I.  Pi  19^. 

HaviMf^thus  put  ovr  readers  in  possaflsion  of  tibe  hcah  of 
die  etmmg  vv>liiaies,  and  of  the  general  conpoAilieD  of  the 
st#ry,  we  diail  now  proceed  to  introduce  to  their  aecptaint^ 
ance  some  of  the  inmates  of  the  Hall  and  the  neighbottrbood^ 
With  respect  to  the  sqoire,  and  Master  Simon,  and  the  par* 
son,  their  portraits  have  been  given  in  a  former  work,  and 
therefore  we  shall  not  bring  them  forward  at  present,  bat 
proceed  to  some  of  those  which  are  new  to  the  reader:  and 
to  begin  with  the  servants  belon|;ing  to  this  scene  of  surviving 
antiquity. 

**  By  the  by,  the  sefvmits  are  not  the  lea9t  characteristic  part  of 
the  household :  the  housekeeper,  for  instance,  has  been  bmrn  and 
brought  op  all  tira  haU,  and  has  never  been  twenty  miles  from  it; 
yet  she  has  a  stately  air  that  would  not  disgrace  a  lacty  that  had 
%ured  at  the  court  of  Qkeoi  Elisabeth. 

**  I  am  half  inclfBed  to  think  that  she  has  caught  it  from  living 
so  much  among  the  old  family  pictures.  It  may,  however,  be  owing 
to  a  consciousness  of  her  importance  in  the  sphere  in  which  she  has 
always  moved-;  for  she  is  greatly  respected  in  the  neighbouring  vtK 
lage,  and  among  the  farmers'  wives,  and  has  high  authority  in^the 
household^  ruling  over  the  servants  with  quiet,  but  unoispute^ 
•way.       .  .  .  .' 

.  *^  She  is  a  thin  old  lady,  with  blue  eyes  and  pointed  nose  and 
chin.  Her  dress  is  jEdways  the  same  as  to  fashion.  Slie  wears  af 
soiall,  well-starched  ruff,  a  laced  stomacher,  full  petticoats,  and  a 
gown  festooned  and  open  in  front,  which,,  on  particular  occasipni^, 
18  of  ancient  silk,  the  legacy  of  some  former  dame  of  the iainily,  or 
an  inheritance  from  her  ipapther,  who  was  housekeeper  before  her. 
I  have  a  reyerenpe  for  these  old  garments,  as  I  make  no  doubt  they 
have  figured  about  these  i^partments  in  days  long  past,  when  they 
have  set  off  the  charms  of  sonie  peerless  family  beauty ;  and  I  have 
sometimes  looked  from,  the  ,ola  housekeeper  to  the  neighbouring 
portraits,  to  see  whether  I  cpuld  not  recognize  her  antiqmated  bro- 
cade in  the  dress  of  some  one  of  those  long-waisted  dames  that  smile* 
on  rae  from  the  walkk 

«  Her  liair,  which  is  quite  white,  is  frizzed  out  in  front,  and  she 
wears  over  it  a  small  cap,  nicely  plaited,  and  brought  down  under 
the  chin.  Her  mannerp  are  simple  and  primitive,  heightened  a  lit- 
tle by  a  proper  dignity  of  station. 

*^  The  hall  k  her  world,  and  the  history  of  the  family  the  .qnly 
history. she  knows,  excepting  that  whkh  she  has  read  in  the  Siblc;. 
She  can  give  It  biography -of  every  portrait  in  the  picture  gall^ry^ 
and  is  a  complete  family  chronicle.  - 

L  I  I  I  III     ■      t|  II  I-  .      .        I      I  I  II  ■  Mil.!  .,1 
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•     -  '         •         *         * 

**  She  18  treated  with  great  cdnslderation  by  the  squire.  Infdeec(# 
Master  Simon  tells  me  that  there  ii^  a  ti-aditfonal  anecdote  ctifrent 
among  the'servants^  of  the  8quire*s  having  beeh  seen  kiistng  Her  in 
the  picture  gallery,  when  they  were  both  young.  As,  however,, 
nothing  further  was  ever  noticed  between  tbeih,  the  drquinstahce 
causdd  no  great  scandal ;  only  she  was.  ob^e^rv^  to  take  to  riding- 
Pamela  shortly  afterwards,  apd  .refused  the  band  of  the  village  mn- 
keeper,  whom  jshe  had  previously  smiled  on.' 

*(  The  old  butler,  who  was  formerly  footmap,  and  a  rejected  ad« 
mirer  of  ber's,  used.to^tell  the  anecdote  now  and  then,  at  those  little 
cabals  that  will  occasionally  take  place  among  the  most  orderly  ser- 
vants/ariiiing  from  the  common  propensity  of  the  governed  to  talk 
against  administration ;  but  he  has  lefl  it  off,  of  late  yeaf^,  since 
he  has  risen  into  place,  and- shakes  his  head  rebukingly  when  it  is 
.  mentioned. 

**  It  is  certain  that  the  oil  lady  wHl^  to  this  day,  dwell  on  -the 
looks  of  the  squire  when  he  was  a  young  man  at  college ;  and  she 
inain tains  that  hone  of  his  sons  can  compare  with  their  father  when 
he  was  of  their  age,  and  was  dressed  out  in  hLi  full  suit  of  scartet, 
with  his  hair  craped  and  powdered,  and  his  three-cornered  hat/' 
Vol.  I.  P;  32.  ...:•• 

!rhe  nest  person  whom  we  shall  pres;ent  to  our  readers  jis  a 

.  widow  lady  of  some  distinctipp,  a  sis^ter  of  the  jsquire's ;  sind 

in  order  ihat  she  may  lose;  noqe.of  her  importance,  we  sltiali 

introduce  her  with  tlie  same  state  in  which  the  authcir  bim* 

self  presents  her. 

*'  On  pur  return  homewards,'as  we  were  crossing  the  lawn  in 
front  of  the  house,  we  heard  the  porter's  bell  ring  at  t^e  lodge^  and 
shortly  afterwards,  a  kind  of  cavalcade  advanced  slowly  i^  the 
avenue.  At  sight  of  it  my  companion  paused,  considered  it  for  a 
moment,  and  then,  making  a  sudden  exclamation,-  hurried  away  to 
meet  It.  As  it  approached  I  discovered  a  fair  fresh^looking  elderly 
lady,  dressed  in  ah  old-fashioned  riding-habit,  with  a  broad- brim^med 
white  beaver  hat,  such  as  may  be  seen  in  Sir  Joshua  Re3molda* 
paintings.  She  rode  a  sleek  white  pony,  and  was  followed  by  a  foot- 
man in  rich  livery,  mounted  on  an  over-fed  hunter.  At  a  little 
distance  in  the  rear  came  an  ancient  cumbrous  chariot,  drawn  by 
two  very  corpulent  horses,  driven  by  as  corpulent  a  coachman,  be- 
side whom  sat  a  page  dressed  in  a  fanciful  green  Kvery:  Inside  of 
the  chariot  was  a  starched  prim  personi^e,  with  a  look  somewliat 
between  a  lady's  companion  and  a  lady^s  maid,  and  two  pampered 
curs,  that  showed  their  ugly  faces  and  barked  out  ^  eacK 
window.       ^ 

**  There  was  a  general  turning  out  of  the  garrison  to  receive*  thi& 
new  comer.  The  squire  assisted  her  to  alighf,  and' saluted  her  a£- 
fectionately ;  the  fair  Julia  flew  ihtP  her  arms,  and  they  embraced 
with  the  romaptic  fervour  of  boarding-schoc^  friends:  she  was 
escorted  into  the  house  by  Julia's  lover,  towards  ^hom  she  showed 
distinguislied  favour;  and  a  line  of  the  old  servantSi  who  had  col- 
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lected  in  the  hall,  bowed  most  profoundly  as  she  passed/'    Vol.  L 
P.  28. 

Her  character  is  afterwards  drawn  at  greater  lengthy  and 
we.woold  willingly  a,bridge  the  description,  were  it  praiotiea- 
ble  without  injury  to  the  picture*. 

**  Notwithstanding  the  whimsical  parade  made  by  Lady  Lilly* 
crafl  on  her  arrival ,  she  has  none  of  the  petty  stateliness  that  I 
had  imagined ;  but.  on  the  contrary,  she  has  a  degree  of  nature, 
and  simple-heartedness,  if  I  may  usjs  the  phrase,  that  mingles  well 
with  her  old-fashioned  manners  and  harmless  ostentation.  She 
dresses  in  tich  silks,  with  long  waist;  she  rouges  considerably, 
and  her  hair,  which  is  nearly  white,  is  frizzed  out,  and  put  up 
with  pins.  Her  face  is  pitted  with  the  small-pox,  but  the  delicacy 
of  her  features  shows  that  she  may  once  have  been  beautiful ;  and 
she  has  a  very  fair  and  well-shaped  hand  and^  arm,  of  which,  if 
I  mistake  not,  the  good  lady  is  still  a  little  vain. 

**  I  have  had  the  curiosity  to  gather  a  few  particular^  concern* 
ing  her»  She  was  a  great  belle  in  town  between  thirty  and  forty 
years  since,  and  reigned  for  two  seasons  with  all  the  insolence  of 
beauty,  refusing  several  excellent  offers;  when,  unfortunately, 
she  was  robbed  of  her  charms  and  her  lovers  by  an  attack  of  the 
small-pox.  She  retired  immediately  into  the  country,  where  she 
sometime  after  inherited  an  estate,  and  married  a  baroAet,  a  former 
admirer,  whose  passidn  had  suddenly  revived;  '  having,'  as  he 
said,  *  always^oved  her  mind  rather  than  her  person/ 

**  The  baronet  did  not  enjuy  her  mind  and  fortune  above  six 
months,  and  had  scarcely  grown  very  tired  of  her,  when  he  broke 
his  neck  in  a  fox-chase,  and  left  her  free,  rich,  and  disconsolate. 
She  has  remained  oh  her  estate  in  the  country  ever  since,  and  has 
never  shown  any  desire  to  return  to  town,  and  revisit  the  sc^ne 
of  her  early  triumphs  and  fatal  malady.  All  her  favourite  recol. 
lections,  however,  revert  to  that  short  period  of  her  youthful 
beauty.  She  hds  no  idea  of  town  but  as  it  was  at  that  time ;  and 
continually  forgets  that  the  place  and  people  must  have  changed 
materially  in  the  course  of  nearly  half  a  century.  She  will  ofteii 
speak  o^  the  toasts  of  those  days  as  if  still  reigning ;  and,  until 
very  recently,  used  to  talk  with  delight  of  the  royal  family,  and 
the  beauty  of  the  young  princes  and  princesises.  She  cannot  be 
brought  to  think  of  the  present  king  otherwise  than  as  an  elegant 
young  man,  rather  wild,  but  who  danced  a  minuet  divinely  ;  and 
before  •  he  came  to  the  crown,  would  often  mention  him  as.  '  the 
isweet  young  prince.* 

**  She  talks  also  of  the  walks  in  Kensington  Garden,  where  the 
gentlemen  appeared  in  gold -laced  coats  and  cocked  hats,  and  the 
ladies  in  ho6ps,  and  svvept  so  proudly  along  the  grassy  avenues  ^ 
and  she  thinks  the  ladies  let  themselves  sadly  down  m  their  dignity, 
when  they  gave  up  cushioned  head-dresses,  and  high-heeled  shoes. 

X       •  • 
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Sbe  has  macli  to  siay  too  of  the  officers  who  were  in  the  tueun  of  bef 
admirers ;  and  speaks  familiarly  of  many  wild  young  blades,  that  are 
ii6W,  perhaps,  hobbling  about  watering-places  with  crutches  and 
gouty  shoes. 

**  Whether  the  taste  the  good  lady  had  of  matrimony  discouraged 
het  or  not,  1  cannot  say ;  but,  though  her  merits  and  her  riches 
hare  iittracted  many  suitors,  she  has  never  been  tempted  to  venture 
again  into  the  happy  state.  This  is  singular  too,  for  she  seems  of 
a  most  spfi  and  susceptible  heart ;  is  always  talking  of  love  and 
connubial  felicity ;  and  is  a  great  stickler  for  old-fashioned  gallan- 
tcy>  devoted  attentions,  and  eternal  constancy,  on  the  part  of  the 
gentlemen.  She  lives,  however,  after  her  own  taste.  Her  house* 
I  am  told,  must  have  been  built  and  furnisbed  ^bout  the. time  of 
Sir  Charles  Grandison :  every  thiBg  about  it  is  somewhat  formal 
and  stately ;  but  has  been  softened  down  into  a  degree  of  volup- 
tuousness, characteristic  of  an  old  lady  very  tender-heafrted  and 
romantic,  and  that  loves  her  ease.  The  cushions  of  the  great 
arm-cliairs,  and  wide  sofas,  almost  bury  you  when  you  sit  down/oh 
them.  Flowers  of  the  most  rare  and  delicate  kind  ^re  placed  about 
the  rooms  and  on  little  japanned  stands ;  and  sweet  bags  lie  about 
the  tables  and  mantel-pieces.  Thie  house  is  full  of  pet  dogs, 
Angola  cats,  and  singing-birda,  wha  are  as.  carefully  wait^  upon 
as  she  i^  herself. 

«  She  is  dainty  in  her  living,  and  a  Kttle  of  an  epicure,  living 
on  white  meats,  and  little,  lady-like  dishes,  though  h^r  servants 
have  substantial  old  English  fare,  as  their  lool^  bear  witness. 
Indeed,  they  are  so  indulged,  that  they  are  all  spoiled ;  and.whed 
they  lose  their  present  place,  they  will  be  fit  for  no  other.  Her 
ladyship  is  one  of  thoise  easy-tempered  beings  that  are  always 
doomed  to  be  much  liked>  but  ill  served  by  their  domestics,  and 
cheated  by  all  the  world. 

*^  Much  of  her  time  is  past  in  reading  novels,  of  which  she  has 
a  most  extensive  library,  and  has  a  constant  Supply  from  the  pub- 
lishers in  town.  Her  erudition  in  this  line  of  literature  is  iitamense ; 
she  has  kept  pace  with  the  press  for  half,  a  century.  Her  mind  is 
stuffed  with  love-tales  of  all  kinds,  from  the  stately  amours  of  the' 
old  books  of  chivalry,  down  to  the  last  blue-covered  romance, 
recking  from  the  press  ;  though  she  evidently  gives  the  preference 
to  those  that  came  out  in  the  days  of  her  youth,  and  when  she 
was  first  in  love.  She  maintains  that'  there  are  no  pbvels  written 
now-a-days  equal  to  Pamela  and  Sir  Charles  Qrandison ;  and  she 
places  the  Castle  of  Otranto  at  the  head  of  iall  romances. 

**  She  does  a  vast  deal  of  good  in  her  neighbourhood,  and  is  im- 
posed upon  by  eyery  beggar  in  the  county.  .  She  is  the  benefac- 
tress of  a  village  adjoining  tp  her  estate,  and  takes  an  especial  in. 
terest'in  all  it^  love  affairs.  She  knows  of  every  courtship  that  is 
going  on  ;  every  love-lorn  damsel  is  sure  to  find  a  patient  listener 
and  a  sage  adviser  in  her  ladyship.  She  takes  great  pains  to  re- 
concile all  love  quarrels,  and  should  any  faithless  swain  persist  u» 
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liiiB '  intoiMtancy,  he  is  sure  to  draw  dn  himself  the  good'  bdyli 
Violent  indignattoo."    Vol.  I.  P.  43. 

The  next  person  whose  j^ortniit  V6  sbail^extract)  is  that  of 
let  stodt  English  yeoman:  it  m  dravn  with  the  same  know- 
ledge of  pietnresc^  ettett  as  is  displayed  in  the  character 
which  we  last  extracted. 

<*  On  tike  skirts  of  the  neighbouring  village  there  lives  a  kipd  of 
iRiiall  potentate,  who,  for  aught  I  know,  is  a  representative  of  one 
bf  the  nios^  ancient  legitimate  lines  of  the  present  day ;  £6r  the  em« 
pire  over  which  he  reigns  has  belonged  to  his  family  time  ou,t  of 
mind.  His  territories  comprise  a  considerable  number  of  good  fat 
acres ;  and  his  seat  of  power  is  in  an  old  farm.house,  where  he  en-. 
joySy  unmolested^  the  stout  oaken  chair  of  his  ancestors.  The  f^r* 
soni^e  to  whom  I  allude  is  a  sturdy  old  yeoman  of  the  name  of . 
Joha  TibbetSy  or  rather  Ready  Money  Jack  Tibbets,  as  he  is  called 
khroughoat  the  neighbouiiiodd. 

*'  The  first  pfaee  where  he  attracted. mjr  attention  was  in  the 
churchyard  on  Sunday ;  where  he  sat  on  a  tombstone  after  the  ser*^ 
vice,  with  his  hat  a  little  on  one  stde^  holding  forth  to  a  small  (Ar* 
de  of  auditors ;  and,  as  I  presumed,  expounding  the  law  and  the 
prophets ;  unUI^  on  drawing  a  little  nearer,  I  found  he  was  only- 
expatiating  on  the  merits  of  a  brown  horse*  He  presented  so 
fiuthftil  a  picture  of  a  substantial  English  yeoman,  such  as  be  is 
often  des'cHbed  in  books,  heightened,  indeed,  by  some  little  finery, 
peculiar  to  himself,  that  I  could  not  but  take  note  of  hts  whole  ap*  ^ 
pearanee; 

'f  He  was  between  fifty  and  sixty,  of  a  strongj  muscular  fVame, 
and  at  least  six  feet  high,-  with  a  physiognomy  as  grave  as  a  llon^s^ 
and  set  off  with  short,  curling,  iron-gray  locks.^  Hife(  shirt-coUar 
was  tMcned  down,  and  displayed  a  neck  covered  with  the  same  short, 
cnrling,.  gray  hair;  and  he  wore  a  coloured  silk  neckcloth,  tied  very 
loosely,  and  tucked  in  at  the  bosom,  with  a  green  paste  brooch  on 
the  knot.  .His  coat  was  of  dark  green  cloth,  with  sihret  buttons, 
on  each  of  which  was  engraved  a  stag,  with  his  own  name,  John 
Tibbets,  underneath.  He  had  an  inner  waistcoat  of  figured  chintz, 
between  which  and  his  coat  was  another  of  scarlet  cloth,  unbut^ 
toned.  His  breeclies  were  also  left  unbuttoned  at  the  kiiees,  not 
from  any  slovenliness,  but  to  show  a  broad  pair  of  scarlet  garters^ 
His  stockings  were  blue,  with  white  clocks ;  he  wore  large  silver 
shoe-buckles;  a  broad  paste  buckle  in  his  hat  band;  his  sleeve- 
buttons  were  geld  seven  shilling  pieces ;  and  he  had  two  or  three 
guineas  hanging  as  ornaments  to  his  watcli-chaio. 

'^  On  making  some  inquiries  about  him^  I  gath^ed,  that  he  was 
descended  from  a  line  of  farmers  that  had  always  lived  on  the  same 
spot^  and  owned  the  same  property;  and  that  half  of  the  church- 
yard was  taken  up  with  the  tombstones  of  his  race.  He  has  all  his 
life  been  an  important  character  in  the  place.  Wlien  a  youngster, 
he  was  one  of  the  most  roaring  blades  of  the  neighbourhoods    Ho 
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<)ne  could  match  him  at  wrestling,  pitching  the  bar^  cudgel  play, 
and  other  athletic  exierciscs.  JLike  the  renowned*  Finii^r  of  Wake<« 
field,  he  was  the  village  champion ;  carried  off  the  prize  at  all  the 
fairs,  and  threw  his  gauntlet  at  the  country  round.  Even  to  this 
day  the  old  people  talk  of  bis  prowess,  and  undervalue,  in  compa. 
rison,  all  heroes^of  the  gr,eleh  that  have  succeeded  him;  nay,  they 
say,  that  if  Ready  Money  Jack  were  to  take  the  field  even  now, 
there  is  no  one  could  stand  before  him."    Vol:  I.  P.  80, 

By  way  of  shi6v^ing  6ff  the  qualities  of  Our  sturdy  yeoman, 
.we  shall  place  in  contrast  with  it  that  of  a  very  difl'erent  cha- 
racter, but  one  we  fear  which  will  soon  become  the  more 
common  of  the  two — it  is  that  of  a  village  politician* 

^'^  As  iie  Approached  the  inn^  we  heard  some  one  talking  with 
great  volubiuiy,  and  distinguished  the  ominous  words  *  taxes,' 
*  poor's  rates/  and  *  agricultural  distress/  It  proved  to  be  a  thtUy 
loquacious  fellow,  who  had  penned  the  landlord- up  in  one  corner 
of  the  porch,  witli  his  hands  in  bib  pockets  as  usual  j  listening  with 
an  air  of  the  most  vacant  acqoiescence. 

**  The  sight  seemed  to  have  a  curious  effect  on  Master  Simian, 
as  he  squeeaced  my  arm,  and  altering  his  course,  sheeted  W|de  of 
the  porch,  as  though  be  had  not  had  any  idea  of  entering.  This 
evident  evasion  induced  me  to  notice  the  orator  more  particularly. 
He  was  meagre,  but  active  in  Ins  make,  with  a  long,^  pale^  bilious 
$ice;  a  bladk  beard^  so  ill-shayen  as  to  bloody  hiis  sbirt^coUar,  a 
feverish, eye,. tmd  a  hat  sharpened  up  at  the  ^ides,  into  a  most 
pragmatical  shape.     He  had  a  newspaper  in  his  hand,  and  seemed 

*  t4>  be  commenting  on  its  contents,  to  the  thorough  conviction  of 
mine  host. 

*^  At  sight  of  Master  SImpn  he  was  evidently  a  little  flurried, 
and  bef^  to  rob  bis  hands,  edge  away  from  his  comer,  Knd  n^ake 
several  profound  publican  bows;  while  the  orator' took  no  other 
notice  of  my  companion  than  to  talk  rather  louder  than  before,  and 
wltl]»  as  I  thought,  something  of  an  air  of  defiance.  .Master 
Simon,  however,  as  I  have  before  said,  sheered  off  from,  the  porch, 
and  passed  on, .  pressing  my  arm  within  his,  and  whispering  as  we 
got  by,  in  a  tone  of  awe  and  horror,  ^  That's  a  radical !  h&  reads 
Cobbett!'  » 

.  '*  I  ^deavoured  to  get  a  more  .particular  account  of  him  from 
my  companion,  but  he  seemed  uhwtlUsg  even  to -talk  about  :himy 
ahsweringonlytn  general  terins,  that  he  was  ^  a  cursed  busy  fel-> 
loW|  that  had.  a  xsonfounded  trick  of  talking,  and.  was  0pt  to  bother 
one  about  the  national  debt,  and  such  nonsense./  Ironi which  I 
suspected  th^t'  Ma£(ter  Simon  had  been  rendered  wary  e<f  htm  by 
some  accidental  encounter  on  the  field  of  argument ;  for  these  ra- 
dicals aire  •continually  rorving.  about  in  quest  of  wordy  warfare,  and 
never  so  happy  as  when  they  can  tilt  a  gentlemaa  logician  oat  of 

ihis  saddle.  „  '         '        :. . 

f*  0;i  «ub}}Qquent  inquiry  my  suspicions  have  been  confirmed. 
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;  I  findlhetadtcal  has  but  recently  found  his  way  into  the  village, 
where  he  threatens  to  commit  fearful  devastations  with  his  doc- 
trines. He  has  already  made  two  or  three  complete  convertis, 
or  new  lights;  has  shaken  the  faith  of  several  others;  and  has 
grievously  puzzled  the  brains  of  many  of  the  oldest  villagers^  who 
biad  nover  thought  aboiit  politics,  or  soaroe  any  thing  else,  during 
th^fr  whole  lives. 

*^  He  is  lean  and  meagre  from  the  constant  restlessness  of  mind 
and  body ;  worrying  about  with  newspapers  and  pamphlets  in  his 
pockets,  which  he  is.  ready  to  pull  out  on  all  occasions.  He  has 
shocked  several  of  the  stanchest  villagers  by  talking  lightly  of  the 
squire  and  his  family ;  and  hinting  that  it  would  be  better  the  park 
should  be  cut  up  into  small  &rms  and  kitcheo-gardeps,  or  feed  good 
mutton  instead  of  worthless  deer. 

.  -  *f  He  is  a.  great  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  squire,  who  is  sadly 
afraid  that  he  wiir  introduce  politics  into  the  village,  and  turn  it 
Iqto  ^n  unhappy,  thinking  community.  He  is  a  still  greater 
grievance  to  Master  Simon,  who  has  hitherto  been  able  to  sway 
the  political  opinions  of  the  place,  without  much  cost  of  learning 
or  logic ;  but  has  been  very  ipuch  puzzled  of  late  to  weed  out  the 
doubts  and  heresies  already  sown  by  this  champion  of  reform, 
.  Indeed,  the  latter  has  taken  complete  command  at  the  tap-room  of 
the  tavern,  not  so  much  because  he  has  convinced,  as  because  he 
lias  put-talked  all  the  old  established  oracles;  The  apothecary,  witfi 
all  his  philosophy,  was  as  naught  before  him.  He  has  convinced  ai^d 
*  converted  the  landlord  at  least  a  dozen  times ;  who,  however,  is  ' 
liable  to  be  convinced  and  converted  the  other  way  by  the  nex,t 
person  with  whom  he  talks.  It  is  true  the  radical  has  a  violent 
antagonist  in  the  landlady,  who  is  vehemently  loyal,  and  thoroughly 
devoted  to  the  king.  Master  Simon,  and  the -squire.  She  now  and 
then  comes  out  upon  the  reformer  with  all  the  fierceness  of  a  cat-  ' 
o'*mountain,.  and  does  not  ^pare  her  own  soft-headed  husband,  for 
listening  to  what  she  term^.  si^ch  *  low-lived  politics.'  What  makes 
the  good  woman  the  more  violent,  is  the  perfect  coolness  with 
which  the  radical  listens  Ip  her  attacks,  drawing  his  face  up  intp 
a  provoking,  superciljoi;?  sipile  ;  and  when  -she  has  talked  h^i^self 
oiit  of  breath,  quietly  asking  her  for  a  taste  of  her  home-brewe^, 

**  The  only  person  tliat  is  in  any  way  a  match  for  this  r^dpub^- 
'able  politician  Is  Ready-money  Jack  Tibbets ;;  who  n^aintaihs  his 
'stand 'in  the  tap.i'oom,  in  defiance  of  the  radical  ^rid  all  his  works. 
•Jack  is  one  of  the  most  loyal  men  in  the  country*  without  being 
able  ta  reason  about  the  matter.  He  has  that  admirable  quality 
for  a  tough  arguer,  also,  that  he  never  knows  when  he  is  beat. 
He  has  /half  a  dozen  old  rnaxmis,  which  he  advances  on  all  occa- 
aian9,  and  though  his  antagonist  may  overturn  them  nevet  so 
often,  yet.  be  alw/iys  brings  them  anew  to  the  field.  He  is  like 
(he  rol^ber  in  Aiiiosto,  whq,  though  his  head  might  he  cut  off  half 
a  (lundred  ime^t  yet  vybipped  it  on  his  shoulders  again  in  a  twinkling, 
iaod  returned  as,  sound  a  n^an  as  ever  to  the  charg^. 
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<*  Whatever  does  not  ^uare  with  Jack'j  eimpfe  and  obVioog 
fxeed,  he  sets  down  for  f  French  politics;'  for,  notwithstandinff 
this  peace,  he  cannot  be  persuaded  that  the  French  are  not  Btiu 
laying  nlot«  to  ruin  the  nation^  and  to  get  hold  of  the  Ba^k  of 
Englana*  The  radical  attempted  to  oyerwhelm  Iiim  one  day  by  b, 
long  passage  fron^  a  new6|)aper;  bi:|t  Jack  i^either  reads  nor  be- 
lieves in  newspapers.  In  reply  he  gave  him  one  of  the  6tan^ 
'  which  he  has  by  heart  from  bis  favouri^,  and  indeed  pnly  ai^tl^qri^ 
pld  Tuaser^  and  which  he  calls  his  Golden  Rales : 

*  Leave  princes*  a&ira  undescanted  on, 
Aiid  tend  to  such  doings  as  stand  thee  upon ; 
Fear  God,  apd  offend  not  the  king  noi:  his  iam^ 
And  keep  thyself  out  pf  the  magistrate's  claws/ 

<<  When  Tibbets  had  pronounced  this  with  great  empliastSy  he 

Jutted  out  a  well-filled  leathern  purse,  took  out  a  handful  of  gotd 
nd  silver,  paid  his  score  at  the  bar  with  great  punctuality,  re- 
turned his  n^oney,  piece  by  piece,  into  his  purse,  his  purse  into 
his  pocket,  which  he  buttoned  up ;  and  then,  giving  his  cudgel  a 
^tout  thump  upon  the  floor,  and  bidding  the  radical  *  good  morn-; 
ing  sir !'  with  the  tone  of  a  man  who  conceives  he  has  completely 
done  for  his  antagonist,  he  walked  with  lion.like  gravity  out  of  the 
house.  Two  or  three  of  Jack's  admirers  who  were  present,  and  • 
had  been  afraid  to  take  the  field  themselves,  looked  upon  this  as  a 
perfect  triumph,  and  winked  at  each  other  when  the  radicaV^ 
back  was  turned.  *  Ay,  ay !'  said  mine  host,  as  soon  as  the  rdd^« 
cal  was  out  of  hearing, '  let  old  Jack  alone ;  I'll  warrant  he'll  giviei 
him  hU  own !" '»;    Vol.  H.  P.  76. 

The  above  extracts  are  really  taken  with  ne  regard  to  set 
lection  on  the  score  of  merit:  they  will  famish  the  reader  with 
a  just  notion  of  the  style  and  subject  of  the  book,  and  also  oif 
the  average  entertainment  which  it  will  afford.  The  con- 
cluding chapter  contaiiis  the  author  s  *.*Fareweir*to bis  reader; 
from  which  "we  collect  that  he  is  about  to  leave  England,  and,^ 
as  he  seems  to  suppose,  probably  for  ev^r.  He  tells  us,  but 
not  in  the  spirit  of  complaint,  that  he  has  resided  here  'V  al- 
most unknowing  and  unknown,  seeding  no  favouirs  and  re- 
ceiving none ;  a  '  stranger  and  a  sojourner  in  the  lan<ll,'  an4 
subject  to  all  the  chills  and  neglects  that  are  the  conimon  lot 
of  the  stranger/'  We  are  sorry  for  this.  .  Had  some  French 
academician  paid  us  a^  visit,  the  doors  of  every  literary  circle 
would  have  been  tbrpwn  open  to  receive  him^  and  certainly 
•od  the  score  of  .kindred,  as  well.as  of  talent^  the  author  of  the 
^f  Sketch  Book"  had  claims  upon  the  bospitaiit|f  of  iSnglish-^ 
men,  such  as  no  foreigti^r,  whose  name' or  writings  we  are. 
acquainted  with,  copld  at  all  pretend  to.  -We  use  the  word 
**  foreigner,''  fis  applied  to  the  nations  of  the  continent  ^n 

"1   '  ■ 
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distinction  A*oni  the  country  to  "which  otir  author  belongs,  be- 
caase  we  are  glad  to  remember  that  America  is  a  country  coi^- 
iieoted  with  us  by  the  ties  of  blood;  the  country  of  a  people 
who  speak  the  same  langnage,  are  educated  in  the  same 
books,  live  under  the  same  laws  as  ourselves.  Whatever, 
therefore,  they  may  achieve  in  literature  or  in  arts,  or  even 
in  arms,,  the  honour  is  in  some  degree  ours.  It  is  a  strange 
perversion  of  national  feeling  which  should  make  an  English- 
man feel  any  pleasure,  still  more  any  pride,  in  believing  that 
the  Americans  deserve  all  the  hard  names  which  some  writers 
bare  heaped  upon  them/  For  our  own  parts,  we  cordially 
congratulate  them  upon  the  possession  of  a  writer  whom  Eng- 
land, in  -the  best  days  of  her  literature,  might  have  been  proud 
in  aoknowledgtng ;  and  hope,  most  sincerely,  that  he  is  only 
the  forerunner  of  a  race  of  writers  who  wilt  hereafter  enrich 
our  language.  For  whatever*  separation  may  hare  taken 
place  between  the  countries  in  polities  andf  governmenf, 
their  literature  must  of  necessity  be  ours.*  It  is  the  language 
in  which  a  work  is  composed,  that  constitutes  its  nation ;  not 
the  place  where  it  is  written.  The  Menioiresde  Grammontik 
not  a  work  belonging  to  Engliish  literature,  merely  becabse 
it  was  written  by  an  Englishman. 


Art.  VI.  Sermons  on  tM  public  Means  of  Grace  ;  the 
Fasts  and  Festivals  of  the  Church ;  on  Scripture  Cha- 
racters ;  and  various  practical  Subjects,  By  the  late 
Right  Rev.  Theodore  Dehon,  Rector  of  St.  Michaefs, 
Charleston,  and  Bishop  of  South  Carolina.   I^Vols.  8vo. 

'    pp.998.    Rivingtons.    1822, 

A  s.^  there  is  no.  human  contrivsmoe  of.  which  the  benefits  are 
not  attended  with  some  corresponding  disadvantage,   we 
fsball  not  be  considered  insensible  to  the  blessings  which  the 
Protestaat  Episcopal  Churoh   in  this  country  has  derived 
/remits  intimate,  alliance  with  the  political  constitution,  if  we 
admit  that  there  are  some  consequences  of  the  connection 
i^hich  it  is  rather  desirable  than  practicable  to  avoid.  ■  Among 
these,  the  most  serious  perhaps  are  those  low  notions  of  the' 
spiritual  powers  and  privileges  of  its  hierarchy,  ahd  of  its  ^ 
membra,  whieh.  arise  in  erdinary  and»  ill-iuformed  mindF, 
from  cottfonhding  them  with  legal  rights  dnd  eivil  immu- 
nities.   To  such  persons  the  cure  of  souls  conveys  the  idea 
of  a  freehold ;  and  admission  to  the  Christian  Sacraments  is 
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looked  apon  as  secured  by  the  laws  of  (lie  realm ;  iror  bav9 
ijj^y  any  conception  that,  as  the 'Church  existed,  in  its  pre- 
jsentform,  long  before  its  adoption  by  the  Government^  so 
it  ma}'  very  possibly  survive  its  political  establishment,  with- 
out any  diminution^  of  its  vigour  or  authority.  The  Chnrch 
has  indeed  conceded  to  the  Legislature  the  r^egulation  of 
some  of  its  external  ordinances,  and  has  acknowledged  Chris- 
tian Kings  as  its  Chiefs  in  things  temporal ;  but  its  consti- 
tntion,  its  power,  its  rights,  its  discipline,  are  all  derived 
from,  its  spiritual  bead,  and  may  not  be  abrogated  nor  even 
modified  by  any  inferior  potentate.  In  matters  purely  spi- 
ritual^ no  authority,  merely  iiuman,  has  a  right  to  interfere ; 
iior  does  the  Church  depend,  for  its  support,  much  less  fmr 
its  existence,  upon  any  thing  which  the  Governments  of  this 
world  can  either  give  or  take  away. 

The,  secular  notions  which  have  too  much  prevailed  re- 
specting the  nature  of  our  Ecclesiastical  Con&titntiou,  will  in 
a  great  measure  be  corrected  by  a  better  acquaintance  with 
those  pure  and  apostolical  branches  of  Protestant  Episcopacy, 
which  exist  either  wholly  unsupported  by  the  state  where 
they  are  tolerated^  or  even,  labouring  under  positive  discou* 
ragement.  The  spiritual  independence  of  our  own  Church 
will  become  better  understood  in  proportion  as  the  public 
attention  is  more  excited  by  the  growth  and  improvement  of 
the  sister  Churches  in  America  and  in  Scotl&na ;  and  it  will 
be  perceived  that  the  Church  established  by  law  in  this  king- 
dom could  and  would -continue  unchanged  in  all  things  essen- 
tial to  its  constitution,  whatever  might  be  the  fate  of  the 
temporal  powers.  Influences  from  the  gates  of  ^ell  may 
prevail  to  effect  a  revolution  in  the  state ;  but  can  never 
'overthrow  the  Church. 

*  In  the  United  States  of  America,'  it  is  well  known  that  no 
religion  is  established : — that  is  to  say,  whatever  may  be  the 
belief  of  the  individuat  members,  the  body. of  the  nation^  in 
its  corporate  capacity,  acknowledges  no  authoritative  dedarat 
•tion  of  God's  will  to  man.  And  there  is  too  much  reason  to 
fear  that.the  result  of  this  public  neglect  of  Christianity. has 
produced  the  effects  which  every  reflecting  and  unprejudiced 
mind  would  have  anticipated:  the  great  Jiiass  of  the  popu- 
lation, deriving  from  their  wild  and  lawless  parents  but  very 
•rude  ideas  of  faith;  and  still  more  exceptionaUe  systems  oif 
jconduct,  are  either  destitute  of  all  religious  as  well  as  of 
^noral  impressions,  or  bewildered  Ji>y  a  fanaticism  .very  little 
^better  than  the  idolatry  of  the  natives  whom  they  have  Jbave 
extirpated.  The  remains  of  a  doctrine,  comparatively  sound, 
carried  thither  by  the  more  respectable  dissenters,  are  crnm- 
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bting  inio  dii«t|  and  the  Gospel  catt  Scarcely  be  reoognisled 
in  the  opinfotts,  the  behaviour,  or  the  worship  of  its  pr0* 
fessors.  (;  > 

Bat  amid  all  this  corrnptioD,  the  salt  of  the  earth  hatb  tiot 
lost  its  savoar.  A  regalar  Episcopal  Comnmniony  formed 
precisely  upon  the  platform  of  our  ovrn,  embraces  within  its 
pale  a  very  large  and  increasing  proportion  of  that  respecta^ 
bie  class  of  Americans,  who  are  descended  from  English  set* 
tiers  of  education,  property,  and  character ;  and  who  have 
inherited  the  honourable  feelings,  the  upright  principles,  and 
the  wholesome  prepossessions  of  the  mother  country*  Many 
of  these  families  indeed  suffered  during  the  rebellion  as  loyaW 
ists,  and  more  were  driven  into  exile ;  but  a  remnant  was 
preserved,  which  is  now  taking  root  downwards,  and  bearing 
fruit  upwards ;  and  the  dawn  of  this  transatlantic  Church 
bids  fair  not  only  to  enlighten  the  darkness  of  the  new  world, 
but  to  dissipate  some  of  the  shadows  which  seem  gathering 
o^er  ourselves.  In  doctrine,  the  Episcopal  Church  of  America 
id  sound  and  scriptural ;  rejecting,  temperately  but  firmly,  the 
Calvinistic  interpretations  of.  the  articles,  and  the  attempts 
that  have  more  recently  been  made  to  lower  the  value  of 
visible  ordinances.  In  discipline,  the  Clergy,  under  ail  dis« 
advantages,  are  admirably  strict :  they  feel  quite  as  strongly 
as  we  do  the  value  and  importance  of  a  rigid  adherence  to 
the  primitive  pattern,  an  inviolable  attachment  to  Apostolical 
SBCcession,  lawful  ordination,  and  appointed  means  of  grace ; 
and  they  are  exemplary  in  the  boldness  and  the  constancy 
with  which  they  preach  and  advocate  these  unpopuliar  opi- 
nions.. In  constitution,  as  has  been  observed,  the  Church 
differs  not  from  our  own,  except  that  the  Bishops  are  really 
elected  by  their  Clergy,  and  the  legislative  power  is  exercised 
by  an  Upper  and  Lower  House  of  Convocation,  instead  of 
being  usurped  by  the  Congress.  Of  the  zeal  and  ability  with 
.which  the  pastoral  office  is  discharged,  and  the  sound  views 
entertained  by  the  Clergy  generally  on  the  questions  so  much 
agitated  amongst  ourselves,  we  were  led  to  entertain  a  very 
high  opinion  by  an  admirable  Ordination  Sermon  of  the  dis- 
tipguisned.  American  Bishop  Hobart,  which  met  wit^  the 
unqualified  approbation  of  his  brethren;  one  of  whom  favoured 
us  with  a  copy  of  it  And  the  success  of  their  meritorious 
and  judicious  labours  may  be  estimated  from  the  Journals  of 
.the  General  Conxentions  from  17t)4  to  1814,  which  have 
also  reached  us;  and  which  hold  out  a  most  encouraging 
prospect  of  the  gradual  extension  of  pure  doctrine,  and  et- 
iective  discipline,  throughout  that  vast  and  daily  encreasing 
population,  which  is  now  fainting  and  scattered,  as  sheep 
Laving  no^  shepherd. 
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The  history  of  the  rise  und  progress  of  the  Quirich  is  bridBy 
tiiis;  At  the^  commeDeemeiit  of  the  Amlsrtemi.war^  near  a  han* 
dred  Ministers  of  our  Church  were  officiating  in  America  onder 
the  direction  of  fbe  admirable  Society  f<»'  tih^  Prdpagation  of 
the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Farts.  By  that  unhappy  event,  th^ 
connection  with  the.  mother  country  was  dissolved,  the  Ministry 
vere  for  the:  most  part  dispersed,  and  the  JBpiscopal  congre-^ 
gations,  chiefly  loyalists,  were  persecuted  and  driven  from 
their  homes.  When  the  storm  had  subsided,  and  the  scat** 
tered  members  of  the  flock  began  to  reunite  themselves,  they 
hdboured  under  many  prrasin^  diffionlties  ^  of  li^hich  the 
greatest  was  the  want  of  a  competent  authority,  in  a  Church 
professedly  episoopal«  to  regulate  the  discipline  and  the  sar- 
vices,  and  to  provide  a  successive  suppl}*^  of  Ministers.  Tq 
remedy  this  inconvenience,  after  some  discussion,  a  petitioo 
was'  in  1785  addressed  to  the^English  Bench,  desiring  that 
proper  Friests,  chosen  by  the  several  American  districts, 
might  be  consecrated  Bishops.  The  petition  was  well  re« 
ceived  in. this  country,  and. in  the  following  year  a  reply  was 
returned,  signed  by  the*  two  Archbishops  and  by  a  great 
me^ority  of  their  buflragans,  assuring  the  American  Chdrch 
of  the  warm  interest  which  they  felt  in  their  welfare,  and  of 
their  earnest  desire  to  co-operate  in  the  holy  work  of  re^ 
building  their  Zion ;  but,  with  the  prudent  caution  whieh 
has  always  dibtingaished  our  excellent  Hierariohy,  they  ex*- 
pressed  their  intention  to  postpone  the  consecration  of  any 
persons,  subject  to  a  foreign  jurisdiction,  until  the  Legisla* 
ture  of  this  country  should  have  sanctioned  their  proceeding.; 
and  they  further  deiSired  to  have  copies  of  the  Articles  and 
liiturgy  adopted  by  the  revived  Church  in  America.  In  the 
former  no  change  had  been  attempted  or  desired ;  but  the 
^Iterations  in  the  Brayer  Book  appeared  so  important,  that 
the'  two  Archbishops  remonstrated  against  them,  as  tending 
^riously  to  afieot  the  orthodoxy  of  the  infant  community. 
A  correspondence  ensued,  in  which  the  afiectioftate  firmness 
of  the  Archbishops  prevailed.  Every  thing  which  they 
esteemed  essential  was  restored  to  the  Liturgy;  and  the 
fotn^s  and  regulations  recommended  by  them,  were  aH 
agreed  tOf  These  circumstances  unavoidably,  occasionad 
considerable  delay :  yet  suc)i  was  the  zeal  and  activity  of  the 
friends  of  Episcopacy  in  both  countries,  that  early  in  1787^ 
two  Bishops,  Dr.  Frovost  of  New  York,  and  Dr.  White  of 
iPennsylvania^  received  oonsecration  in  England;  and  the 
validity  of  the  consecration  of  Dr.  Seajbnry  of  Connecticat;, 
which  had  been  conferred  by  the  Episcopacy  of  Scotland  iq 
1784y  wa9  unanimously  recognised.    ]^rom  these  small, bQ« 
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^niiiBg;s»  the  Americanr  Gfauroh  has,  in  less  than  forty  years^ 
attained  tcrits  present  extent  and  r<eguiar  form;  and  p]*omise3 
to  increase  daily  in  Bombers,  as  well  as  in  learning;  piety, 
and  yirtue.  It  is  sapperted,  of  course,  as  odr  own  Charcli 
originally  must  have  been,  by  the  voluntary  liberality  of  its 
members ;  and  that  liberality  is^  assuming  a  shape  which 
will,  in  process  of  time,  put  the  Qierarchy  in  possession  of 
a  suitable  and  "*  permanent  endowm'f^nt.  To  this  leaven  we 
look  with  anxious  hope  tbat  it  may  prtwe  sufficient  to  poun* 
teract,  throughout  the  whole  mass,  that  doable  tendency  to 
^vil,  which  is  felt  in  coiintries  where  the  vices  of  civilized 
society  are\fl|uperadded  to  the  crimes  of  savara  life ;  where 
(commercial  finesse  and  lawless  violence;  poTitica)  intrigud 
and  republican  ferocity ;  an  insolent  assertion  of  universsd 
equality  and  the  most  barbarous  tyranny  exercised  over  slaves 
and  natives ;  together  with  the  immoderate  use  of  ardent 
spirits,  all  tend  to  demoralize  the  habits,  and  to  degrade  tb^ 
affectiona« 

This  cheeriiig  expectation  receives  no  trifling  confirma^ 
tioq  from  the  publication  of  which  the  title  stands  at  the  hea4 
of  this  article.  Bishop  Dehon  was  a  man  of  very  extraor* 
diuary  natural  endowments,  which  were  uniformly  stimulated 
to  activity  by  the  most  pure  and  ardent  zeal,  and  cultivated 
with  anremitting  indtistry.  Even  the  defects  of  his  educa^ 
tiony  jand  of  his  taste,  rendered  him  probably  more  accepts 
^t(le  to  the  people,  whose  spiritual  welfare  was  the  leading 
object  of  bis  life ;  and  great  as  his  loss  must  have  been  to  the 
fliocese  oyer  which  he  presided,  and  deeply  as  his  f  prema4 
tare  death  was  deplored  by  the  whole  American  Churph,  wei 
have  resuidn  to  believe  that  he  has  left  behiad  hint  upon  the 
tienchmore  than  one  equal  in  piety ^  sound  doctrine,  aD4 
persuasive  eloquence. 

The  work  before  us  is  reprinted  from  the  American  edition, 
u^derthe  auspices  of  one  whose  long  and  useful  services  tq 
the;  Church  of  England  have  endeared  his  name  to  every 
friend  pf  the  Establishment;  and  it  ought  to  be  particularly 
notic€^d«  that  the  profits  to  be  derived  from  the  republicatibi^ 
are  generously  devoted  to  the  funds  of  an  American  Society,^ 
which,  in  its  objects  and  constitution,  bears  a  strong  resem-' 
blance  to  our  own  unrivalled  Society  for  promoting^  Christian 
I^nowledge.  Dr.  Gaskin^s  principal  motive,  however,  foi^ 
engaging  m  the  troublesome  office  of  an  editor  is,  as  he  him^ 
$.elf  judiciously  observes. 


*  .It  is  not  generally  kno.WQtbat  before  the  Amcurioan  war,  a  large  sum  (we 
have  beard  «c20,066)  was  left  hy  a  Mr.  Paul  Fisber  of  Bristol  towards.  $stabUthn 
iog  Episcopacy  iu  America^  wluph  has  never  been  claioied. 

f  He  died  in  his  41  stjf  ear.  « 
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«  A  ocmTiction  that  ihe  Sermons  are  well  calculated  to  do  credit 
to  the  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States  of  Ameiica,  and, 
through  God's  blessing,  to  forward  the  Christian  education  of  the 
English  reader^  by  their  lununous  and  energetic  enforcement  of 
the  doctrines  and  duties  of  Christianity,  and  of  the  importance  of 
adhering  to  primitive  views  of  Church  Order  and  Communion." 

It  would  be  impossible  to  gi?e  a.  better  summary  of  the 
character  of  the  work.    It  is,  indeed,  calctiliEited  to  reflect 
t\ie  highest  honour  upon  the  Church  which  has  produced  it, 
and  to  revive  amongst  us  those  spiritual  views  of  ecclesiastic 
cal  discipline  which  have  certainly  suffered  from  the  extension 
of  a  latitudinarian  liberality,  as  well  as  from  other  causes  be- 
fore hihted  at.    The  style  of  Bishop  Dehon  has  all  those 
faults  which  must  be  expected  in  a  mind  whose  highly- wrought 
feelings   and    powerful  imagination,    have    not  been  duly 
chastened  by  the  regular  discipline  of  an  English  education; 
In  saying  this  we  mean  no  reflection  upon  the  American 
Universities,  which  have  thus  early  matured  such  valuable 
fruit ;  but  it  is  as  impossible  for  ti  newly-planted  seminary  to 
have  attained  the  sound  taste  and  experienced  judgment  of 
our  venerable  seats  of  learning,  as  it  is  for  a  committee  of 
Frenchmen  or  Spaniards  to  hatch  a  British  constitution.     Ik 
the  vigour  of  manhood,  we  neither  despise  nor  censure  a 
promising  boy  for  not  having  acquired  that  firmness  of  nerve 
and  muscle  which  he  will  enjoy  when  we  shall  be  in  ourdecfe^ 
pitode.     But  besides  the  effect  of  a  more  ripened  age  of 
intellect,  there  is  in  the  English  character  a  jpeculiar  sitiipli- 
city  of  sentiment^  and  in  pur  language  a  precision  and  truth 
of  expression,  which  we  look  for  in  vain  among  writers  of 
any  other  country ;  so  that  '*  a  foreign  style"  is  almost  pro- 
verbial for  exaggeration  and  exuberance  of  ornament.    To 
this  luxuriance  of  thought,  so  congenial  to  the  scenes  and 
the  climate  of  his  native  country,  rather  than  to  any  undue 
Compliance  with  the  prurient  taste  of  his  hearers,  we  attribute 
the  loaded  and  laboured  sentences  of  Bishop  Dehon.    He  has 
much  of  the  richness  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  much  of  the  sweet- 
ness of  Home,  and  sometimes  not  a  little  of  the  splendour  of 
Burke ;  but  the  ^parts  are  not  well  blended,  the  varieties'  of 
manner  are  not  melted  into  each  other ;  there  is  too  much 
effort  for  gracefulness^  and  too  little  controut  for  correctness. 
Individual  passages  are  frequently  besiutifbl,  usually  forcible,, 
not  rarely  sublime:  but  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  not  agree- 
able to  that  chastised  severity  to  which  our  own  best  divines 
have  made  us^  perhaps,  too  partial.,    There  are,  mcgreover, 
certain  peculiarities  by  which  the  dialect  of  Americans  is 
becoming  daily  more  distinguishable  from  the  mother  tongue; 
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and  it  will  hardly  be  expeoted  that  theie  should  be  oon&idefed 
asimproyeineiits  on  this  side  the  Atlantic:  sach  are  the  words 
''  obligate"  and  '*  realise/'  as  they  are  nsed  pages  150,  170» 
230,  402f  Vol.  I.  aiqtie  alibi  passim ;  and  many  turns  of 
phrase  which  cannot  fail  to  strikq  the  Eoglish  reader. 

But  these  faults,  in  the  powerful  and  masculine  style  of 
Dehon,  are  accompanied  by  no  corresponding  defects,  either 
in  doctrine  or  in  sentiment.  On  the  contrary,  we  think  him 
singularly  happy  in  combining  a  bold  avowal  of  strict  ortho« 
doxy  with  a  gentleness  of  manner  that  must  obviate  all  of- 
fence. 'Without  blowing  the  tmmpet  of  controversy  he  is 
the  dauntless,  champion  of  truth ;  and  remains  master  of  the 
iSeld  without  dealing  in  '^  blows  and  blood.''  The  soundness 
of  bis  theological  opinions,  the  peculiar  warmth  and  energy 
of  his  eloquence,  and  the  suavity  and  gentleness  of  his  temper, 
concur  in  impressing  his  readers  at  once  with  firm  principles 
and  amiable  feelings ;  and,  when  aided  by  the  eahiest  manner 
resulting  from  fervent  piety  and  charity,  must  have  sunk  deep 
indeed  into  the  hearts  of  his  Uearers.  In  defending  the  high 
ground  of  Apostolical  Church  Communion  he  is  among  the 
most  felicitous  examples  of  the  ruloi  svuLviierinmodo^fortiier 
inre.        ,  ,     ,  , 

In  the  composilibn  of  his  Sermons  he  adheres  more  closely 
to  a  formal  division  of  his  subjects  into  heads  than  has  been 
usual  with  modern  divines ;  and  this  has  given  to  many  of  his 
best  Discourses  an  Old-fashioned  air,  with  which  we  are  not 
disposed  to  quarrel,  especially  when  it  is  considered,  that  this 
ar<rangement  affords  great  advantages  to  the  congregation, 
jbr  digesting  send  retaining  the  valuable  matter  thus  conveyed 
to  them.  The  unequal  length  of  the  Sermons,  and  the  re- 
markable brevity  of  the  greater  number  of  them,  are  tho 
effects,  probably,  of  the  prevailing  habits  of  the  country.— 
Several  of  them  scarcely  exceed,  and  one  or,two  fall  short  of, 
five  octavo  pages,  and  could  scarcely  have  occupied  more 
than  ten  minutes  in  their  delivery:  but  this  circumstance, 
which  renders  them  unfit  for  an  English  pulpit,  qualifies 
them  to  supply  a  deficiency  which  has  been  long  and  loudly 
complained  of  in  religious  families;  and  we  know  no  book 
inore  strongly  to  be  recommended  to  those  pious  masters  who 
are  desirous  of  reading  to  their  servants  what  may  at  once 
interest  and  instruct  them. 

'  The  succession  of  subjects  in  these  volumes  shows  that  the 
Bishop  preferred  a  Regular  system  of  edification  to  the  prac- 
tice of  preaching  desultory  and  unconnected  sermons :  and 
truly,  without  some  Such  arrangement  it  must  be  extremely 
difiicult,  if  not  impracticable,  rightly  to  divide  the  word  of 

4' 
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tmjtb.  'Virhere  a  namber  of  diseotir^es  are  deliV&fed^  trUhoat 
r^fereoce  to  each  otfaef^  some  points  of  doctriiie  wili  be  too 
often  rtepeated,  to  the  negledt  of  others  no  less  important;, 
and  9)1  that  oleai'ness  of  conviction  which  arises  from  anfotd- 
iDg  doctrines  in  regniar  series,  as  th^y  depend  on  ^wtch  others 
most  foe  wholly  lost.  The  first  nineteen  Sermons  form  a 
coarse  of  itistraction,  beginning  with  two  sonnd  and  argn- 
mentative  Discoursesi  to.  prove  the  aathenticity^  and  exidt 
thevalaeofy  thcScriptares ;  and  leading  os,  throngh^becon-^ 
sideration  of  religioaft.otdinanoes^  the  Sacraments^  the  Sab- 
bath^ and  the  Sanctuary,  tp  the  exposition  and  defence  of  oar 
Liturgy;  and  to  some  very  valuable  rematks  on  Psiftlniody 
iand  on  Preaching.  The  second  cbtir^e  consists  of  thfirt^^iv^ 
Sermond  on  the  Festivals  of  the  Cfanrc^h,  bcfgiovior^  >^ith 
Advent  aind  ending  with  Trinity  Snnday;  be^es  two  fot 
Michaelmas  and  All  Saints.  It  is  mipcb  to  be  regretted  that 
this  is  not  carried  on  throngh  the  otb49r  half* year  frinn  Trinity 
tt>  Advent;  for  the  outline  of  practical  teacbinGf,  which  tb^ 
ChiHrch  has  appointed  ifor  that  period,  is  qnite  ^  systematit^, 
and,  perhaps;  no  less  importantt,  than  the  ^oetiinal  sobjectt 
of  the  Festivals,  which  have  beeal  £o  frequently  and  so  abTy 
treated  as  to  Ieav6  little  room  for  originality ,  and  no  hope  of 
Borpassing  #what  has  already  been  done. 

—  sibi  quivis 
Sper et  idem  sudet  multum  frustraque  l^bdret 
Ausus  idem      ■  - 

Then  follow  thirty-four  occasional  Sermons  on  Scripture* 
chai'acters,  and  on  a  variety  of  pther  subjects^  of  which  we 
shall  say  more  hereafter.  , 

In  the  two  first  Sermons,  on  the  Scriptures,  the  arguments 
of  the  best  divines  are  well  selected  and  ably  stated;  and» 
though  it  is  extremely  diificult  to  give  much  life  or  interest 
to  a  popular  summary  of  this  kind,  the  Bishop  has  relieved 
liis  subject  with  great  skill  and  judgment.  The  fQllowing 
passage  from  Sermon  II.  is  no  unfavourable  specimen  of  his 
manner : 

*'  Imagine  yourselves  living  in  that  age  and  state  of  the  worlds  in 
which  human  nature  is  found  unenlightened  by  revelation.^  Fapcy 
yourselves,  for  a  moment^  encompassed  with  the  darkness  of  hea- 
tlieniam ;  the  paths  of  virtue  cind  safety  obscured ;  jotir  Maker 
hidden  from  your  yie.w ;  your  origin,  your  duty,  your  destination 
unknown ;  th6  way  to  the  tomb, your  inevitable  course, haunted  with 
spectres  of  doubt  and  dismay ;  your  spirits  turning,  on  every  side, 
for  light  and  direction;  but  finding,. on  every  side,  darkness  and 
uncertainty.  In  the  midst  of  this  ^loom,  suppose  the  heavens 
opened,  and  there  descended  to  you  a  messengeri  bringing  to  yotf 
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41  book,  which  informed  you  of  your  origin  and  destiny;  which  re^ 
vealed  to  you  the  true  God,  and  assured  ydu  of  his  love  and  favour ; 
which  made  the  path  of  every  virtuous  excellence  plain  before  you ; 
91^  disclosed  td  you  a  title^  an  eternal  title,  to  imfnortaliiy*     With 
what  transports  of  delight  would  you  receive  the  messenger  I  I  see 
youjn  imagination^  falling  prostrate  at  his  feet.    The  book  which 
he  gives  you,  you  would  press  to  your  lips ;  you  would  hold  it.  to 
your  bosom ;  you  would  drop  on  it  the  tears  of  excessive  joy.    As 
the  messenger  returned  to  the  skies,  you  would  follow  him  with 
benedictions,  till  he  vanished  from  your  view;  and  the. precious 
volume  you  would  carry  to  your  habitation  with  care  and  un^eak^ 
able  exultation.    Your  wife  and  your  children  would  be  called  to 
behold  the  gift.     Your  neighbours  and  friendjs  would  be  shown  tha 
treasure.    And  were  the  wealth  of  the  world  offered  you  an  ex^ 
change  for  it,  ^you  would  again  clasp  it  in  your  hands,  and  declare; 
it  above  all  price.     But,  my  brethren,  take  away  the  ScriptureS| 
and  what  is  your  condition  but  the  condition  of  unenlightened  na. 
ture^  Consider  their  inspiration  of  God,  and  their  important  con<^ 
tents^  and  what  is  their  value  less  than  if  they  were  brought  to  yoU 
immediately  from  the  skies  i   And  yet,  how  imperfectly  are  theV 
appreciated !  Who  hath  sufficiently  regarded  them  ?   Of  the  wortn 
of  the  Sacred  Volume  no  estimation  would  be  too  high.    For  the 
kindness  and  condescension  of  the  Almighty  in  giving  it  to  us,  no 
measure  of'  gratitude  would  be  excessive.    But,  because  we  have 
always  been  in  the  enjoyment  of  it,  and  its  light  and  comfort  are 
familiar  to  our  minds,  we  behold  it,  as  we  behold  the  sun  in  thq 
heavens,  unmindful  of  the  majesty  and  benignity  of  its  author,  and 
almost  unconscious  of  the  importance  of  its  beams.''    Vol.  I,  p.  Sl« 

Having  laid  his  foundation  in  the  Scriptures,  he  proceeds, 
in  his  liext  Discourse,  to  show  the  necessity  of  religious  ordi- 
nances, and  of  a  distinct  body  of  men  set  apart  to  administer 
them. 

**  There  is  a  striking  resemblance,''  he  observes,  **  between  the 
outlines  of  the  Mosaic  and  of  the  Christian  Church.  Each  arose 
cpon  a  divine  basis.  Each  had  its  form  of  institution  and  symbolic 
rites.  Each  had  its  three  orders  of  ministers  in  the  sanctuary. 
And  each  boasts  of  a  divine  Bcin^  at  its  head.  As  in  the  one,  so 
in  the  other,  the  covenant  is  in  the  hands  of  a  Mediator,  and  its 
principles  and  laws  are  deposited  in  a  sacred  code.  Jn  both,,  to 
explain  the  covenant,  to  bless  the  children  of  it,  and  to  speak  fron^ 
the  appeased  Deity  the  remission  of  their  sins,  appertained  to  the 
priesUiood  ;  and  thi»  honour  no  man  could  take  to  himself,  but  it 
"was  received  in  a  way  of  divine  appointment.  There  is,  indeed,  iii 
the  Christian  Church  a  higher  degree  of  spirituality  than  is  found 
tinder  any  other  dispensation.  Here  the  shadows  of  the  law  find 
their  substance.  Here  the  types  of  antiquity  meet  their  fulfilmenl. 
Here'  the  daily  sacrifice  and  oblation  cea.se,  absorbed  in  their  signif 
ficance  in  that  great  sacrifice,  of  which,  to  die  eye  of  faith,  they  all 
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yrete  figurei.  But  in  the  cottstttiition  of  his  Church  our  blessed 
Lord  did  not  overlook  the  ancient  pattern  of  heavenly  things*  nor 
&rget  the  nature  of  man.  Under  the  protection  and  b|e8sing  of 
die  Diyine  Spirit*  the  ^Church*  in  her  militant  state,  is  now*  as  for.  ' 
n>erly;  %o  be  known  and  preserved,  to  be  propagated  koA  improved* 
by  tlie  word^  the  sacraments*  and  the  ministry."    Vol.  I.  p.  42.     . 

The  five  Sermons  on  Baptism  which  fallow  contain  a  very 
sounii  exposition  of  the  origin,  necessity,  and  efficacy,  of 
that  first  ordinance;  and  though  the  ^ishop  does  ndt  ent^r 
iato4lie  controversy  respecting  Baptismal  Regeneration,  it  is 
clear  that  bis  views  ot  it  are  perfectly  in  unison  with  the 
doctrine  of  our  soundest  divines.  Ae  tells  bis  bearers  that 
by  the  first  Christian  writers  Baptism  was  esteemed  ''the 
sacrament  of  absolution/  the  regeneration  of  the  soul,  the 
robe  of  light,  the  communication  of  the  passion  and  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ,  the  garment  of  immortality,  the  soul  of  6od,'^ 
(p.  69.)  And  he  proceeds  to  prove  that  this  Sacrament  loses 
nothing  of  its  tbaracter  or  blessings  when  admipistered  to 
infants. 

**  Take  froiA  her  [the  Church]  the  rieht  of  admitting  your  chil. 
dren  to  the  benefits  of  Baptism,  and  she  must  believe,  that  the 
tender  aokl  liberal  dispensation  of  her  Lord  is  less  indulgent  to 
them  than  the  rigorous  dispensation  of  the  law.  She  tiiust  believe; 
that  the  sweet  innocence  of  the  new-bom  babe  is  less  acceptable 
to  God  than  the  penitence  of  a  hoary  oiFexider.  She  must  beKeve, 
that  wliile  they  who  are  mature  are  required  to  become  as  little 
children  before  they  can  enter  the  kingdom  of  God,  little,  children 
are  excluded  from  being  initiated  into  that  kingdom,  because  they 
are  such.  Yea,  she  must  stand  by  the  graves  of  the  infant,  offspring 
of  her  members,  and  have  no  covenanted  assurance  of  their  shlvation 
and  immortality.  Tor  if  they  are  cut  ofi^  from  admission  into  the 
Church  militiEtnt  on  earth,  what  certainty  can  she  have  of  their 
admission  into  the  Church  triumphant  m  heaven?  She  shrinks 
from  the  difficulties;  and  rejoices  that  the  founds  are  so  clear,  so 
strong,  and  so  extensive,  upon  which  shf  can. perpetuate  her  Mas- 
ters words,  *  Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto  me*  and  fbrbid 
them  not.'"    Vol.  L  p.  79.  * 

The  Bishop  proceeds  to  apply  the  same  powerful  and  af- 
fecting mode  of  reasoning  to  the  other  Sacrament  of  thei 
Lord's  Supper,  to. which  three  excellei^t  discourses, are  ap- 
propriated ;  he  then  enforces  the  obligation  to  observe  the 
ordinance  of  the  Sabbath  ;  and  in  two'  very  original  sermons 
dwells  upon  the  reverence  due  to  the  sanctuary ;  which  natu- 
turally  conducts  him  to  the  consideration  of  the .  Liturgy,  of 
which  he  speaks  with  afieciionate  veneration. 
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**  But  that  which  renders  this  property  of  otir  Liturgy  very 
admirable,  is  the  skill  with  which  it  is  so  framed,  as  to  be  adapted 
to  the  use  of  all  classes  and  orders  of  men.  The  high  and  the  low, 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  old  and  the  young,  the  ruler  and  the 
subjects,  the  master  and  the  slave,  the  saint  and  the  sinner^  may 
each  find  in  it  an  oblation  meet  for  him  to  offer,  and  a  blessings 
worthy  to  be  thankfully  .received.  It«may  be  used  without  per* 
plexity  to  the  mean  and  the  ignorant,  and  by  the  wise  and  the 
mighty  without  disgust.  The  plainesil;  may  understadd  it ;  and  it 
may  entertain  all  the  faculties  of  the  most  refined.  With  a  felicity 
rarely  to  be  found  in  any  human  production,  its  fulln^^s  is  9uch». 
and  so  continued,  that  the  prince  and  the  beggar  may  use  it  toge« 
ther ;  and  both  find  in  it  becoming  devotion,  instruction,  and  de« 
hffht.  It  has  been  objected  to  it  that  it  is  too  long.  But  when, 
with  serious  deliberation,  we  have  considered  the  matter,  we  shall 
discover  unexpected  difficulty  in  selecting  the  part^,  with  which  ^ 
we  would  most  willingly  dispense :  and  shall  perceive  that  no  part 
can  be  removed  from .  it  without  impairing  its  strength^  disturbing 
its  proportions,  and  diminishing  its  fullness."     P.  198. 

A  very  sensible  and  judicious  d|iscourse  on'  Church  Music 
follows;  and  the  BislK>p  completes  h is  first  course  of  instruc-* 
tion  by  an  admirable  Sermon  upon  the  Ordinance  of  Preach- 
ing, (Rom.  X.  14,'15.)>  ih  whicb^  after  a  luminous  summary  of 
what  has  gone  before,  be  takes  occasion  to  point  out  thei 
mischievous  error  of  setting  a  disproportionate  value  upon  a 
means  of  grace  obviously  more  precarious  and  liable  to  abase 
than  any  other ;  smft  we  earnestly  recommend  to  the  ^rmoa- 
foUowers,  hfs  observations  on  this  subject,  which, are  aiihap-. 
pily  as  applicable  to  our  ,owa  congregations^  as  to  those  in. 
America.  ' 

In  the  course  of  Sermons  upon  the  Festivids  of  the  Church' 
there  is  less  room  for  any  thing  like  originality ;  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  stVoid  continual  comparisons  with  some  of  the 
noblest  protluctions  of  human  genius.  Yet,  under  these  'dis« 
advantages.  Bishop  Dehon's  discourses  will  be.  read  always 
with  interest,  often  with  admiration.  His  intimate  &milin- 
rity  with  every  part  of  the  Bible ;  his  sound  knowledge  of 
the  best  commentaries;  his  acquaintance  with  the  rich  mine 
of  divinity  contained  in  the  writings  of  our  elder  divines ; 
and  his  extensive  reading  in  modern  literature,  enable  him  to 
hting  together  a  variety  of  information  and  of  sentiment, 
which,  if  it  be  not  new,  is  at  least  judiciously  selected,  md, 
generally*  well  arranged.  Therel  are  certainly  not  wanting 
passages,  we ,  may  perhapii  add  entire  sermons,  which  indi- 
cate that  the  aattior  wrote  wrAont  a  iptew  to  publication. 
But,  whera  the  power  of  composition  really  exists,  we  are 
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not  sure  that  this  circuinstance  does  not  add  to  the  value  of 
sermons,  as  well  as  of  letters.  The .  sentiments  appear  to. 
flow  more  naturally  from  the  heart  when  clothed  in  unstudied 
Ijanguage;  and  the  preacher  seems  to  stand  before  u$,  in 
evangelical  slmpUcity,  occupied,  not  with  himself,  but  with  bis 
bearers.        f      .  ;  : 

.  Tl>e  characteristic  merit  of  Debon,  in  thissetof  sermons* 
is.  a .  spiritual  earnestness  in  stating,  and  a  vigorous  talent 
in  enforcing  true  doctrines^  without  any- portion  of  the  man- 
ner or  temper  of  a  controversialist.  He  is  *^  strong  without 
vagef  bold  in  defence,  but  gentle  in  hostility.  Though 
highly  gifted  with  fancy  and  taste,  almost  poetical,  and  fond, 
perhaps  tt)o  fond,  of  imagery,  his  good  sense  invariably  pre- 
serves him  from  \^andering  into  new  and  fanciful  interpriela- 
.tions  of  Scripture;  and  he  adheres,  on  all  occasions, , to  the 
sound  and  sober  expositions,  even  of ;  allegorical  passage;^,, 
which  have  conferred  immortal  honour  upon  the  sDl vines  of 
tiie  English' school.        . 

The  opening  of  Sermon  XXII.,  on  Christmas,  is  a  happy 
fmitation  of  the  flowing  yet  chaste  style  of  our  excellent 
Bishop  Horne. 

^<  The  deluded. worshipper  of  the  sun  waits  in  the  mormog,  pre- 

Earcd^  we  ar^  told,,  with  many  ablutions,  to  prostrate  himself  befom 
is  God,  and  adore  him  at  his  rising.  .With  how  much  more  ex- 
alted joy,  with,  how  much  happier  •  worship,  are  we  Christians 
^embl)&d  to-day,  to  hail  at  his  dawn  that  ^8un  pf  righteousness'' 
Wfiich,  through  the  tender  mercy  of  God,  is  riising  upon  our  dis- 
otder^  world,- wi^h  everlasting*  healing  in  his  wings!*  '  The  son 
of  tbie  visible 'World  rises  but  to  set;  this  that  we  worship  shall 
never  go  down*.  That  sun  affects  only  material  natures,  and 
dispeis  for  a  time '  di^  darkness  which  was  spread  over  temporal 
^SQenes;  this,  shines  to  give  joy.  to  the  souls  of  men,  and  disperses 
for  ever  the  darkness  which  was  spread  over  eternal  cejicerns. 
That  gilds  only  the  surfape  of  life;  its  beams  reach  not  into' the 
valley  of -the  shadow  of  death:  this  l^righ  tens  the  tomb.;  it  brings- 
iMt  life  and  immortality  to  light,  which  cheer,  the  secret  chambers 
of  the  bosom.  The  material  sun  js  destined,  one  diiy,  to  have  its, 
flres  extingurshed  for  ever ;  tiut  this,  whe;n  earth,  and  skies  shall 
have  passed  away,'  is  ordained  to  endure. as  the  h'ght  of  the  celes- 
tiar  world,  and  to  it  angels  and  men  shall  everlastingly  bow,  as  to 
the  brightness  6f  ithe  Father's  glory  and  image,  or  manifestation  of 
hts' person.  How  pregnant,  then,  with  joy,  is  the  rising  of  this^ 
glorious  lumiilary  upon  our  benighted  world !  It  is'the  commence- 
ment to  us,  of  the  years  of  the  right  hiand  of  the  Mest  High. 
Patriarcfais  saw  it '  at  a  distance  with  the  eye  of  faith,  and-  were 
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gladi  Prophets  hare  celebrated  its  coming.  '  The  mcrroing  stars 
have  sung  together'  at  its  dawn  ;  ^  and  all  the  sons  of  God  have  ' 
shouted  in  heaven  for' joy/  And  we»  if  we  are  not  still  lost  in  the 
dreadful  slumbers  of  the  spiritual  night,  shall  be  abroad  from  the 
chambers  of  cUtrkness,  contemplating,  and  .adoring  this  glorious 
regent  of  the  spir.it.ual  day/'    P.  2.55. 

In  the  three  Sermons  on  the  Epiphany  the  Bishop  explains 
{be  doctrine  of  National  Election  and  Predestination ;  ^and 
shews  that  in  the  eternal  purposes  of  God  there  i^  nothings 
like  an  arbitrary  or  irrespective  decree. 

^*  In  the  first  place,  we  are  not  to  think  the  Deity  unjustj  in 
leaving  the  Gentiles,  a  long  time,  in  the  darkness  of  heathenism. 
Is  tWe  unrighteousness  with  God?  God  forbid!  Their  blind- 
ness was  the  consequence  of  their  transgression.  God  made  man 
upright  and  just.  In  the  morning  of  the  worid  he  revealed  himsdif* 
fully 'untbhrni;  And  he  gave  him  a  law  whereby  he  might  have 
lived'.'  'He  foolishly  transgressed  and  became  subject  to  sin.  A 
spiritual  and  moral  blindness  justly  ensued ;  and  having  voltintarily 
departed  from  his  Maker,  his  heart  became  more  and  more  alie- 
nated, till  he  plunged  himself  into  the  deepest  abyss  of  idolatry  and 
iniquity.  God,  however,  left  the  Gentiles  at  no  time  without 
aufficient  manifestations  of  his  being  and  presence.  If  they  searched 
after  him  to  find  him,  he  was  not  far  frpm  every  one  of  thenu 
The  wonders  of  his  hands  surrounded  them.  His  works,  if  ppn* 
dered  with  attention,  proclaimed  his  unity  and  glory.  *  The. invi- 
sible things  of  him,  from  the  creation  of  the  world,' are  clearly 
seen,  being  understood  by  the  things  that  are  made,  even  his 
eternal  power  and  godhead ;  so  that  they  are'  without  excuse.' 
The  Holy  Ghost  also  did  frequently  «trive  in  the  hearts  of  the 
heathen.  This  blessed  Spirit,  which  the  mediation. of  the  Son 
hath  purchased  for  the  children  of  men,  hfts  his  *  still  small  voice' 
in  the  bosom  qf^vert/  man.  Whatever  attainments  in  true  wisdom 
or  virtue  we  find  in  the  heathen  world,  all  was  the  fruit  of  the 
assistapceofthat  blessed  Spirit,  by  which  we  are  sanctified.,  His 
motions  enabled  ,them  to  show^  the.  work  of  the :  law  written  ia 
their  hearts,  .their  conscience  also  bearing  witness,  and  th^r 
thougbtS;mean.whUe  acc.usiiig,  or  else  exciising.one  anqther.'  And- 
had  they  yielded,  to  his  gracious  infiuences,  he  would^.  uq  doubt^ 
have  led  them  to  God  and  virtue.  But  they  preferred  their  carnal 
in.dinations,  and  (depraved  lu5ts.  They  resisted  and  quenched  the 
Spirit.  And  God,  surely,  was  not  obliged  in  justice,  to  preserve 
them  supernaturally,  from  the  consequences  of  their  wickedness. 
No  creature  C£hi  claim  any  thing  of  hiui,.  as  a  right ;  much  less, 
sinners  the  inteHerenceoF  his  mercy."     Vol.  I.  p.  318.' 

«  In  a  similar. manner  he  argues,  in  a  Whit-Suaday  Sermon, 
that  .the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  .w.hen  bestowed,  is, not  irre- 
sistible. .         .♦  , 
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**  ^  But  bow/  snys  the'  Apostle,  *  quench  not  the  Spirit?'  b 
tlie  ^cace  of  God  irresistible  f  Can  man  withstand,  and  turn  away 
the  openrations.of  the  Holy  Ghost  ?  Yes,,  certainly ;'  unless  the  ex.' 
hortation  of -the  text»  (1  Thess*  v.  19.)  and  irery  many  of  the 
cautions  and.  denunciations  in  the  Sacred  Volume  be  insignificant, 
and. man,  as  to  faith  and  virtue,  a. mere  machine.  We  are  made 
miooal  and  moral  beings.  As  such,  God  contemplates  us  in  all 
his  dispensations;  To  induce,  not  force  our  understandings;  to 
assist,  not  compel  us  to  be  virtuous ;  is  his  purpose  in  the  gift  of 
bis  Holy  Spirit/'    Vol.  H.  p.  88. 

The  Sermons  op  Trinity  Sunday  are  equally  distinguished 
by  a  mild  but  decided  assertion  of  the  orthodox  belief;  and 
we  regret  that  our  Hiiiits  will  not  permit  us  to  indulge  our 
readers  with  some  extracts  which  we  had  marked  for  that 
purpose.  The  series  is  concluded  by  two  Sermons,  on  the 
Existence  and  Employment  of  the  Holy  Angels,  reniarkahle 
for  the  modesty  with  which  the  preacher  abstains  from  unau- 
thorized speculations  on  this  tempting  subject.  He  takes  no 
notice  of  the.  bold  and  able  arguments  of  Hojrsldy,  ^hich 
tfsit.d  to  identify  the  Avchangel  Michael  with  the  Lord  of 
Hosts;  m>r  of  the  fanciful  theory  of  Heber,  who,  in  imita-i 
lion  of  that  great  genius,  endeav6nrs  to  prove  that  Gabriel 
is. the  Holy  Ghost*  He  does  not  even  appear  to  be  aware 
that  **  the  Angel  of  the  Lord"  in  the  Old  Testament,  is  cer- 
tainly *'  the  Messenger  of  the  Covenant ;"  as  Shuckford  and' 
an  bitndred  others  have  abundantly  prove^^  Bnt  the  effect 
of  his  reasotiing,  if  less  entertaining,  is  certainly  far  more 
edifying  than  any  thing  which  we  have  met  with  on  the  same 
subjeict. 

We  are  inclined  to  doubt  whether  the  examination  of  a 
Seripture  character  forms  a  suitable  subject  for  the  pulpit. 
A  biographical  sermon  generally  waints  iptereat,  because  we 
already  know  all  that  the  preacher  can  relate;  a  metaphysical 
one  i»  seldiom  instructive,  because  the  Scripture  never  fills 
up  the  outUoe  of  its  bold  and  striking  delineations^,  and  all 
the  &hades  which  the  hand  of«ian  can  add,  serve  only  to  ob- 
scure them.  Besides,  the  one  perfect  model,  held  out  for 
imitation  to  weak  and  erring  mortals,  sbootd^  in  our  estima- 
tion, be  the  promiiient  feature  of  every  discourse  delivered 
in  tbd  Qiurch.  We  would  reserve  the  full  consideration  of 
eminent  human  characters  for  essays  or  for  history ;  and  in- 
troduce them  but  sparingly  and  slightly  into  oor  public  in- 
stmctioKk.  '  Notwitnstanding  this  objection,,  we  have  perused' 
with  great  pleasure  the  nine  sermons  of  Bishop  Dehon  on  as 
many  diaraeters  from  the  Bibld ;  and  if  we  do  not  think  the 
choice  of  such  subjects  altogether  judicious,  -we  cannot  but 
bestow  great  praise  on  the  manner  iii  which  they  are  treated^ 
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and  tlie  amiable  and  pions  sentiments  whick  (hey  are  made 
to  convey. 

The  occasional  sermons,  on  different  subjects,  are  most  of 
them  stamped  with  the  same  characteristic  defects  and  ex- 
cellencies.  The  defects  are  merely  those  of  a  style  too  re- 
dufldanty  of  a  genius  too  fertile.  The  excellences  are  of  no 
teo'mmon  kind.  The  warmest  piety,  the  purest  benevolence, 
the-most  toaching  hamiiity  breathe  in  every  discourse ;  while 
^  a  steady  adherence  to  the  primitive  doctrines  of  the  Church 
renders  our  g^ide  as  safe  as  he  is  pleasant.  In  a  sermon  for 
the  b^iefit  of  the  Episcopal  Society  he  speaks  in  terms  of 
just  and  honourable  gratitude  of  the  English  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts ;  and  attributes 
to  the  liberal  zeal  of  its  members,  the  original  establishment 
of  the  American  Church.  His  discourses  on  death  are  sin^ 
gnlarly  touching  and  improving ;  and  there  are  passages  which 
we  should  not  hesitate  to  call  sublime. 

**  Another  thing  which  refers  Hhe  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death^  terrible  to  many,  is  the  darkness  with  which  it  is  encom* 
passed.  It  is  awfully  still.  It  is  dreadfully  gloomy.  Shadows, 
cloudsi  and  darkness  rest  upon  it.  1  see  the  infidel  approach  its 
entrance.  To  htm  it  is  dismally  obscure.  Bones  and  ashes  are 
kit  he  can  discover.  And  his  heart  recoils  with  unutterable  horror 
from  such  an  extinction  of  his  being.  I  see  the  vicious  approach 
it.  To  them  the  gloom  is  terrible.  Conscience  fills  it  with  ghosts, 
and  spectres,  and  images  of  terror.  They  shudder  as  they  enter^ 
They  cry  aloud  for  lights.  And  whom  indeed  do  I  see  unappalled 
by  the  &rkne8s  and  dismal  accompaniments  of  the  grave,  but  those, 
^pon  whose  minds  the  blessed  Redeemer  hath  o]>ened  the  visions 
of  immortality.'  To  them  there  arisieth  lights  in  the  darkness. 
That  hand  which  holdeth  '  the  keys  of  death  and  of  hell,'  hath 
rolled  back  the  clouds  which  hung  over  the  valley  of  death.  That 
voice,  at  which  the  devils  tremble,  hath  chased  from  it  the  images 
ef  fear,  and  spectres  of  despair.  To  the  sincere  followers  of  the 
Lamb  it  is  not  a  valley  of  unknown  windings,  and  uncertain  end. 
They  see,  indeed,  that  it  is  a  desolate  place.  But  they  are  taught 
that  it  is  the  path  by  which  God  hath  connected  this  present  stage 
of  our  existence  with  the  next.  They  know  that  it  is  the  passage, 
through  which  the  patriarchs,  and  prophets,  and  rightcpus.mcn  of 
every  age,  have  gone  to  the  fruition  of  glory.  They  consider  it 
as  the  valley  which  their  Lord  hath  travelled,  Subduing  in  it  every 
thing  which  could  molest  or  distnay  them ;  and  openitig,  through 
it,  the  way  to  hU  heavenly  kitigdom.  They  enter  it,  therefore, 
without  fear  or  perplexity,  having  the  <  Spirit  of  Truth'  for  their 
guide,  and  persuaded  by  him  that,  desolate  as  is  the  path,  it  will 
fu^nduet  t^cm  to  tlie  regions  of  everlasting  dayt  Biisstbl  lights 
which  lieligion,  ^cnt  by  our  compassionate .  Creator,  sheds  up6ii 
ihe  iom)^  1     How  happy  the  relief  wlijch  H  gives  from  the  timidity 
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of  ignorance,  and  tke  anxiety  of.  doubt!  Those  terrors,  at  leastr 
which  its  darkness  gave  to  <  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death/  are' 
of  small  power,  now  that  it  is  illumined  with  the  instructfons  of  the 
Almighty,  and  declared  by  him  to  beiour  path  to  immortality.' f 
Vol.  IL  p.  350. 

.  By  an  arrangement  whiph  is  not  accounted  for,  two'  ser^ 
mons  and  an  Address-  on  Confirmation,  are  placed  after  fi 
Discourse  on  the  Death  of  Bishop  D^hon,  which  contains* 
znany  interesting  particulars  of  bis  life,  and  proves  that  be  i# 
as  generally  and  deeply  regretted  as  he  ought  to  be.  Those 
Addresses  to  the  Young  Persons  of  bis  Diocese  are  tha  best 
examples  in  the  book,  of  plain  practical  instruction ;  and 
shew  that  he  could  be  as  clear  and  impressive  in  simplicity, 
as. be  is  engaging  and  commanding  in  the. richer  kinds  of 
composition. 

After  all  that  has  beeq  said  of  this  extraordinary  roan,  it 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  we  sincerely  and  earnestly 
desire  the  extensive  circulation  of  bis  works  in  this  country; 
not  so  n)ucb  for  the  sakib,  of  that  useful  institution  wbichi  is  tp 
be  benefited  by  the  sale,  as  because  we  feel  assured  that  they 
"will  conduce  powerfully  to  awaken,  in  the  heart  of  the  reader^ 
a  lively  sense  of  the  high  concerns  of  immortality,  and  a 
sseaious  yet  charitable,  attachment  to  the  interests  of  tb^ 
Established  Church*  . 


Ant.  Vlt.  Cnmnor ;  or  the  Bugle-Horn,  a  Tragedy: 
with  other  Dramatic  Dialogues  and  MisceUaneow  Poems'. 
By  Elyah  Barivell' Impey.  l2mo.  pp,  388r  8sf 
Longman  and  Co.    1822. 

We  know  not  how  far  the  He-Urganda  dfKenil worth,  and 
the  other  "Historical  Novels,  by  the  author  of  Waverley^" 
IS  pleased  by  the  eagerness  of  popular  admiration,  whiqli 
melodramatizes  his  tales  for  the  boards  of  the  minor  theatres 
Ivhile  they  are  yet  dank  and  dropping  with  the  dews  of  the 
press  ;  but  we  think  tie  must  be  amply  satisfied  by  at  lencrth 
seeing  a  tragic  version  of  one  of  bis  productions  issafng 
from  a  pen  .which,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  will  add  grace  to 
every  subject  which  it  touches.  The  story  of  Kenil  worth 
bas 'always  struck  ^s  as  peculiarly  well  adapted,  if  not  to  the 
*^-  sceptered  pall,"  .assuredly  ta  the  '*  pailahonesta''  of  Traw 
gedy?  and  Mr.litipey,  by  avoiding  the  "  stately  and  regal. 
iJkfgUment/'  and  confining^  himself  to  the  sorrows  ef  the  hao^ 
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lesS'Amy  only,  has  proved  to  us,  if  we  needed  the  proof,  Ibat 
pity  aod  terror  are  not,  as  the  critics  w6uld  i^ersnade  as, 
exclusively  limited  to^uch  tales  as  those  of  '*  Troy,  or  Pe- 
lops'  line."  '  :      «       *  r  . 

It  is  the  fiSishion  nowa-days  to  write  plays  for  t;b6  closet; 
and  it  is  a  fashion  of  which  we  by  no  means  complain  ;  for 
we  are  convinced,  that  the  best  parts  of  the  best  plays  are 
those  parts  which  disappoint  us  most  in  actual  rep^resentation; 
The  illusion  of  the  scene  is  readily,  destroyed ;  a  cat-call 
from  the  gallery  or  a  set-to  in  the  pit^  too  much  powder  in  the 
^ig  of  Polonius,  or  too  little  on  the  ftice  of  the  *'  Royal  Dane." 
Mr.  Egerton,  who ^  fears  neither  gods  nor  men  as  Julius 
CBBsar,  or  some  t\m\i  dehutianU  who  trembles  at  both  as  Ju- 
Jiet,  have  often  broken  the  spell  of  some  impassiqned  acting, 
which  has  wound  us  up  to  a  belief,  not  perhaps  in  the  reality, 
but  at  least  in  the  sufficient  verisimilitude  of  the  drama;  and 
the  unseasonable  shutting  of  a  box  door,  or  the  odorous 
^extinction  of  a  lamp,  has  wafted  us  from  the  ri^h  imagina- 
tion of  Thebes  or  Athens,  from  the  Capitol  or  from  Elsineur, 
to  a  homely  consciousness  of  Russel-street  or  Old  Drury. 
These  are  not  fire*side  accidents.  The  visions  which  the  mind 
conjar^s  up  by  its  own  unassisted  force  are  much  vqloxq  |;^er« 
«nanent  than  those  which  depend  upon  any  paint  or  paste- 
board ;  and  all  that  we  lose  by  not  having  the  benefit  of  <the 
<me  good  actor,  whom  modern  stage  custoin  allows  to  a 
piece,  is  more*  than  compensated  by  our  gain  from  the  ab- 
sence of  the  subordinate  histrionic  rabble. 

Tn  saying,  that  Mr.  Impey's  tragedy  is'  not  calculated  for 
-representation,  we  by  no  means  therefore  pronounce  any 
censure  upon  it  as  a  poem.  There  is  a  necessary  education 
for  the  stage  as  for  every  thing,  else ;  and  no  virgin  Thalia 
-can  be  supposed  to  be*  acquainted  with  the  mysteries  of 
O.  P.  and  P.  S<  and  the  free  masonry  of  the  green-room. 
Mr.  Impey's  excellencies  are  command  and  choice  of  lan- 
guage, richness  of  imajg^ery^  and  melody  of  versification: 
in  strong  depicture  of  character,  in  management  of  jslot, 
and  in  that  which,  without  being  defined,,  is  recognized  by 
every  body  as  effect,,  we  think  him  deficient;  and  it'is  upon 
these  latter  qualities  that  the  success  of  an  acting  play  prin- 
cipally depends. 

We  need  scarcely  remind  oqr  readers  of  the  story  of  Ke- 
;iiilworth«  Mr.  Iippey  has  judiciously  restricted  himself  to 
the  catastrophe  of  the  uovel;  and  with  much  soundness  of 
'discretion  ha^  avoided  the  temptation  into  which  a  younger 
j>oet  most  probably  would  have  fallen,  of  trying  his  strength 
in  a  portraitttre  of  Elizabeth*    The  scene  of  bis  tragedy  Ues 
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in  and  about  Candnor*.  and,  witb  equal  adherence  to  another 
unity,  the  time  of  action  ocenpies  the  interval  between 
son  set  and  sun  rise  oaly.  Tressilian  and  Lambom  first 
appeal  at  the  gate  of  the  court-yard.  The  former  has  With 
Vamey^a  privity  obtained  a  warrant  tobriog  Amy  before  the 
Qoeen«  The  imprisoned  Countess  observes  th^  strangers, 
and  mistaking  Tressilian  for  Leicester  in  his  cQstomary  dis* 
guise,  hastens  to  salute  him,  as  follows : 

•«  SONG.    Amy  mthout. 

**  The  shades  of  eve  embrace  thee^  love-o 
A  borrow'd  garb  belies ; 
Yet  nevet  doubt  I'd  trace  thee,  lov^,' 
Through  every  dark  disguise* 

**  Though  mantled  in  a  mist,  the  sun 
No  meaner  drb  wc  deem : 
Of  an  the  heavenly  host  but  one 
Can  dart  that  peerless  beom. 

**  Then  leave  me  not  forlorn,  my  lovet 
To  pine  in  dull  delay. 
But  wmd  thy  bugleThom,  my  love. 
And  cast  thy  cloak  away."    P.  7. 

Tressilian  gains  admission,  and  in  his  interview  with  Amy^ 
urges  her  with  earnestness  to  return. to  her  father's  sick 
couch.  She  pleads  the  impossibility  of  consent  witboat 
permission;  and  the  taunt  which  this  draws  from  Tressiliaa 
irritf^tes  her  to  3amm6n  her  attemllants.  Tressilian  is  dis** 
armed,  tmd  Vampy,  having  first  insidiously  filled  him  with 
doubts  concerning  Leicester,  aiMl  of  bis  expected  visit  that 
liight,  confines  him  in  ttie  custody  of  Forster  and  Lam* 
born. 

Amy^s  first  suspicions  of  Yarney  are  beautifully  expressed : 

"  Leicester.  Paler  yet ! 

**  Amy.  For  sorrow 

And  sad  remembrance  of  those  days,  when  wrath 
Ke'er  yet  intruded  in  our  bower  of  bliss, 
With  evil  eye  to  witch  thee«    Ah  1  e'en  now 
Something,  I  know  not  what,  comes  wildering  o'er  me-r; 
A  doubt — a  dread— a  certainty  of  woe. 
Leiceif*  Why  this  is  phantasy. 
Amy,  Farewell !  ye  days 

Sunbright,  serene,  calm  morn,  and  peaceful  eve. 
Free  mirth,  and  sound  repose ;  ere  fear,  first  born 
Of  conscious  guile,  o'ercast  with  clouds  -the  dawn^ 
And  raarr*d  lovers  jubilee.    Ah !  rebel  love^ 
Ere  thou  with  filial  tenderness  didst,  war, 
bursting  the  flowery  knot  which  held  thee  coupled 
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Wilh  that  sweet  ydkejfc^w.    0»  far^  jfe  meW  {     * 
For  yeareflowjl  foritye!.   . 
.      **  Lpkts,    .  .     ,.   Why  then  forget  them. 

And  think  on  these,  these  golden  hours,  n'hen  love 
Shatters  his  chains,  and  freely  springs  beyond 
The  barrietd  of  cross  age.    Hence  with  the  past. 
Now  IS  our  banquet,  then  we  did  but  fast :  .  ,    ' 

Away!  these  sad  forebodings  are  the  brood 
Of  mncy^gender'd  in  her  lonely  mood* 
Away,  my  love,  away !"    P,  46, 

VfiTRey  has  prepared  minstrels  at  tBe  batiqdet,  and  ^eir 
li^g  is  to  ronse  Leicester  frdm  hia  dfeam  of  love  to  the 
f$ba$;e  of  ambition* 

^  iSONG. 

<<  Hark!  hark !    In  the  hall  and  the  park 
That  skirts  thy  princely  dwelling. 

The  revellers  throng  to  the  minstrels  song, 
And  the  wine  in  fountains  welling: 
And  the  trumpet^s  hail  to  the  pliiriie  and  the  mail 
Outchants  the  lovelorn  nightingale, 

That  sits  in  Curanor's  bower  t    - 
For  thy  place  of  rest  is  the  eagle*s  neist 

On  Kenilwprth*s  high  tower.     ' 
Then  up,  up,  and  away  with  the  c.up. 
Nor  heed  the  winsome  roeasurq,, 

Thy  syren  spell;  sweet  Philomel, 
Ha^h  drugg'd  the  draught  of  pleasure; 

Ere  thou  bewail  the  warbled  tale, 
Pid'fair  good  night  to  the  nightingale, 
*  That  lures  thee  to  her  bower : 
There's  shame  and  death  in  a  mdnarchV  breath,  ~ 

*And  bane  in  the  fairest  flower.''    P.  54«. 

Amy  is  indignant,  and  chaces  Vatney  from  (heir  pre- 
sence. In  the  fbllowiDg  lines  we  think  she  has  full  reasoii 
%o  hp  ss^tisfied  with  her  lover. 

*^  Leices.  Nay,  dearest,  call  him  back,  if  but  to  w/tness 
How,  while  I  gaze  upon  thy  loveliness. 
And  dripk  thy  honied  breath,  all  col4er  dreams," 
All  saws  of  wisdom,  plots  of  policy, 
^igh  towering  pride,  and  pomp  of  sovVeign^, 
Are  wreck'd  aqd.  swept  away ;  as  ^pme  ridh  bark 
Heaps  treasure  upon  treasure  on  the  hoard 
Of  avaricious  ocean,  so  my  bales 
Of  royal  merchandise  I  cast  adrift, 
To  swell  the  spoils  of  love.    Now,  if  thou  list^ 
Go  rail,  and  to  thy.stoic  moral  add 
Another  Antony,  who*  deems  a  throne 

■    ■■      ■      t 
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A  wocldweH  barter'^d  for  tliese  charms.    Away  1    '' 
Lights  to  my  chamber,  ho!?^     P.  S^*-     .     \    ' 

•  •  •   .       ^ 

In  conclusion,.  Tressiliap  falls  <by  Leicester  s  hand,  and 
Varney  by  that  of  Lamborn ;  butnot  till  hi$  bugle  has  too 
fatally  coanterfeited  the  signal,,  ,aiid^  Amy  has  been  its 
victim.  -  .        .         J 

It  is  in  detached  plumages  that  the  rieader  mast  cnU  the 
l[)eauties  of  this  play ;  and  be  will  thronghoat  observe  traces 
of  the  richest  caltiyation,  and  the  most  profound  acquaint- 
unco' with  the  general. range  of  poetry.  It  is  ;seldom^  h6w- 
«v«r,.  Uiat  Mr.  Impey  is  betrayed  into  close  imitation ;  an4 
among  the  numerous  original  and  beautiful  images  with  which 
lie  has  presented  us,  we  haveniot  been  more  forcibly  im- 
pressed by  anjr  than  by  two  lines  in  the  following;  scene. 

.  **'  ACT  v.. 

**  SCENE  II — The  Apartments  of  the  Countess.     Slie  is  discaoerei 
reposing  on.  a  Coucht  Janet,  attending  ker^ 

<  '  **  Janet,  * 

**  She  sleeps ;  but^  ah !  'tis  no  refreshihg  restj. 
Bathing  her  senses  in  oblivious  balm. 
But  on  her  heaving  breast  and  quivering  brow 
Hang  the  chill'^dews  of  agony.     Ah !  what 
A  start  was  there! 

<*  Jmy.  Where  am  I T  atmy  father's? 

Ah,  no!  'tb  Cumnor,  is  itnoti 

"  Jan.  Aye,  madam,  ^ 

This  dream  hath  Uanch'd  thy  ch^k. 

«*  Ami^^  Indeed,  'twas  fearful, 

Rethought;  the  Earl  being  absent,  |ill  alone 
I  pae'd  Uiese  dreary  chambers,  and  the  while*    ' 
Sigh*d  for  my  lord's  return.    When,  as  I  paused 
To  listen,  a  faint  step,  and  then  a  note, 
Stole  on  my  ear.    But,  ah  I  'twas. not  the  step,. 
The  note  1  long'd  to  hear;  the  pledge  of  past  ^ 

Delight;  and  future  reconciliation,. 
Ah  !  woe-is-me!.  not  that— 

'*  Jan»^       .  Alas!,  what  was  it. 

That  it  should  raisethatsigh.? 

'*  Amy.  It  was  the  horn. 

The  .well- known  hcm^  with  which  my  father  us*d' 
To  cheer:  his- pack. 

^^  Jan.  And  that  sO'-mov'd  youi 

"  Amy,  Yes;. 

For 'twas  no  nienymot,  no  blithe  reveille,' 
But  such  as  hunters  blow  when  the:poDr.  dee:r- 
is4one  to  death..  I  started  to  tbe^lattice,.  . 
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And'ftaW  the  court  below  all  throng'd  with  mourners. 

*^  Jan.  Forbear  ;  thy  spirits  droop. 
,***  Amy:  My  father's  chaplain 

Mutter *<i  the  service  of  the  dead  ;  beside  him 
A  herald  stood ;  and,  as  he  grimly  smil'd, 
*  Couhtefcft !'  he  cried;  •  behold  yon  stately  'scutcheon ; 
Say,  ift  itKpiarter'dwell  V  Ilook'd,  and  saw, 
Blazoned,  with  mine;  the  noble  arms  of  Leicester. 

*<  Jan,  No  marvel  th6u  art  mov'd.    Thy  vision  dtirs 
In'me  a  wakiiig  terror:  -  •      ' 

"  Amy,  On  the  pall  ; 

■  Therelayacoronet;  upon  my  head     ?         - 
I  plac*d  it,  whence  horrible}  ■     ' '■     •■    ^ 

My  tresses  fell,  my  crumbling  "flesh  decay'd^  ' 

I  stood — a  skeleton  4    Ha !  touch  nie  not,       '"    '  I 
No  dream  was  e'er  so  real. 

"  Jan.  Shake  it'off.      "  . 

*'  Artky.  I  cannot ;  what  avails  it  if  I  could  c 
Soon,  very  soon,  my  boding  heart  declares 
This  farm  must  moulder  to  the  grisly  thing, 
Which  now  I  shudder  but  to  tliink  upon. 
How  wears  the  night  f        ' 

**  Jan.  LUe  afi  o^er'ioitilwg  fmdotVf 

Still  loth  to  change  her  sable  ^veeds  to  grey,  ' 
' .  f^  Amy, '  0fl  at  this  ominous  hodr,*between  the  qwVs 
Last  vesper,  and  the  shrill  cock's  earliest  matin,' 
What  time  all  living  counterfeit  the  dead,       '_ 
Atid  they,  'tis  said,  life V  ghastly  semblance  wear    ^ 
To  commune  with  the  quick.     At  this  same  hour, 
Ofl  do  i  feel  a  shadowy  hand  clasp  mine, 
As  it  would  snatch  me  hence,  oft  hear  a  voice 
Whispering  my  sentence  to  depart ;  a  step,^ —  *       \ 
Har*k!  hush !  dost  hear?     It  comes  upon  me  now  - 
Stern  as'the  heavy.gaited  tread,  that  groans 
Beneath ihe  bier."    P. 91.  'V, 

Mr.  Impey  never  shines  so  macb  as  wh§n  he  dra^^rs  upon 
his  stores: of  classical  recollection..  It  is  then. Uiat: his  early 
honours  seem  to  bud  mor^  freshly  and  brightly  in  his  poetical 
garland.  We  nlust  indulge  ourselves  by  adducing  two  satis- 
factory testimouies  to  bur  observation.     ' 

"PROLOGUE  *' 

f*  01^  OPl^NINO  T|SB  TUNBRIDGB  WELLS  THEATRE,  WITH  A  PLAT 

ST.THE.  LATE  RICHARD  gUMBERLAMD.  .     ,, 

*  '         <i     -        I.  -   »  .     ,      .  * 

^'  Lord  of  each  isle  that  crowns  the  ^gean  main,  .:,,  -r 

And  rich  in  spofls  of  many  a  plundered  fane,       ,  ^ 

The  Persian  next  to  Delos  proudly  steer'd; 
•  '       *  put,  as  her  sacrad  port  the  navy  near'd. 
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Awe*8traick  he  stood,  and  fwta  the  pilot's  band, 
Seiz'd  the  rash  helm,  and  pointed  from  the  land* 
« <  Veer,  veer  thefl^et/  he  cried,  <  at  distance  due. 
And  c^irb  from  sacrilege  the  insultine  crew : 
Hail,  holy  hind,  the  loveliest  of  the  deep, 

Sthia's  dread  cave,  and  Delphi's,  boljr  steq> ! 
ink  not  we  come  your  mystic  groves  to  mar, 
Or  drown  year  Pseans  with  the  din  of  war : 
O,  by  no  hostile  foot  pro&nely  trod. 
Blest  be  your  haunts,  and  reverenced  3rour  X^oi  ? 
He  said,  and  turning  from  the  sacred  coast. 
Wide  sail'd  the  fleet,  and  passed  the  innoxious  host* 

If  such  devotion  swi^'d  a  barbanous  foe,  . 
Shall  British  hearts  with  less  affection  ^low  i 
Say,  shall  ho  pious  homage  here  be  paid. 
Lamented  Cumberland !  to  grace  thy  shade  ? 

**  Lo !  with  dishevell'd  air,  and  look  forlorn. 
As  some  fimd  mother  weeps  her  latest  bonoy 
Toruight  n^alia  wears  her  sister's,  pall. 
Nor  checks  the  tragic  tear's  unwonted  fall ; 
But  boldly  quoting  from  the  historic  page,' 
With  reverence  treads  the  consecrated  stagey 
And  bids  imagination  fondly  rear 
Another  temple  to  Apollo  here. 

^  Q,  crown'd  with  late,  but  lasting  bays,  the  test 
Of  worth  too  soon  deplor'd^  too*  long  deprest. 
Thou  classic  master  of  the  moral  lyi^e. 
Whose  praqtice  sanctioned  what  thy  strains  inspire, 
Whose-traits  of  art  for  nature's  dearth  atone. 
By  rare  perfections  modellM  fi'om  thine  own ; 
Last,  worthiest  minstrel  of  Thalia's  shell. 
Champion  of  truth  and  virtue,  fare  thee  well ! 
f'arewelt!  yet  here  disdain  not  to  preside, 
Immortal  now,  our  guardian  and  our  guide  I 

*'  Te  pious  votaries  at  this  honoured  shrinCt 
Yours  is  fjhe  oblation,  but  the  service  mine; 
'      -'    If  ill  we  ihinister  thorites  ye  dhare. 

Yet  for  the  temple's  sake,  the  priesthood  spare  ; 
^nd  charge  to  grief  the  failing,  if  in  aught 
^he  faltering  actojr  foils  the  poet's  thought. 

^*  But  ye,  whoe'er  the  pilgrimage  disdain,   . 
Let  not  your  scorn  the  sacrifice  profane. 
But  like  the  barbarous  chief  to  Delos  bound, 

Sheer  ofiT,  nor  dare  invade  this  <:lassic  ground*"    P»  245. 

» 

Our  remaining  extract  will  answer  a  double  purpose.  It 
will  enable  us  to  offer  oiir  readers  a  specimen  of  exquisite 
Latinity,  which  has  been  long  valued  in  a  limited  circle ; 
and  at  the  i^ame  time  to  shew  tlie  full  justice  wtiich  M^i 
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Impey  has  done  in  bis  version  to  thei  lines  of  one  to  whom  he 
was  used  to  look  with  affectionate  veneration,  and  who  early 
detected  and  assidaoasly  fostered  the .  talents  which  Jiave  so 
well  repaid  his  care« 

**  GVARRENO  HASTINGS. 

*^  O  decus  imperii,  cui  Ganges  paruit  ingens, 
CJujusque  auspiciis,  belli  flagrante  tumultu,  ^  ,  , 

Res  stetit  Angligenum ;  fracti  cessere  MaratUe, 
Intima  Mysoreus^  repetens  sua  regna  Tyranhos 
Delituity  versis  doluitque  inglorius.armis ;  ' 

Nee  tumidae  valuere  minae»  nee  Martins  ardor 
Galloruaiy  insidiaeque  Indos  ad  bella  cientes. 
Vivis  adhuCy  venerande  senex,  rurisque  recessu 
Contemplare»  tno  quae  gesseris  omine,  quosque 
Tentanaos  aliis  promoveris  ante  triumphos. 
Namque  per  oceanura,  qui  lambit  littora  Since, 
{It  patet  ad  fines  telius  ubi  prominet  Afra, 
Post  acies  terri,  ppst  claisses  eequore  victas^v 
Vexillum  imperii  jam  sola  Britannia  pandit : 
His  fruere ;  at  meritis  si  patria  parca  favorem 
Abnegety  et  jnst^  suspendat  praemia  laudis, 
£sto  :  sed  egregias  cotistanti  in  pectbre  vires, 
Justitiara,  purasqucr  manus»  mentemque  capacena 
His  saltern  aocumulem  donis :  neo  munera  Musse 
Bespue,  Pierias  nam  tu  colis  ipse  sorores, 

^'  To  the  Right  Hon*  Warren  Hastings.    TransUUedJhm  tic  Latin 

qfDn  Vincent f  Dean  of  Westnumter. 

'^  O  thouy  of  India's  weal  the  source  and  soul 
Confessed,  till  mighty  Ganges  cease  to  roll ; 
Whose  power  auspicious,  wheresoe'er  it  sway'd^ 
The  storm  of  war  arrested,  or  allay'd;  ^ 

With  scattered  Vanks,  in  lawless  disarray 
Drove  the  MarhaCta  from  his  destined  prey : 
And  to  his  harem,  taught  to  roam  no  more, 
Chaced  back  th'  encroaching^tyraht  of  Mysore : 
Vain  were  their  threats,  and  vain  were  Gallia's  loo, 
Inridious  tampering  with  the  mild  HindQ. 
Yes !  still  thou  liv'st,  in  Daylesford's  calm  retreat 
1*0  mark,  revered  sage,  thy  work  comolete ; 
And  many  a  wreath,  which  later^brows  hath  crown'd, 
Planted  by  thee,  to  thy  just  praise  redound. 
For  lo !  on  each  bold  cape,  and  spacious  bay. 
From  A fric's  jutting  clifis  to  fkr  Cathay, 
By  land,  by  Siea,  Britannia's  flag  unfurPd 
Waves  sole,  mi  sovereign  o*er  the  Eastern  world ! 
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Take  then  thy  due ;  though  sparing  of  her  praise 

Thy  country  still  the  Ipng-earn'd  meed  delays ;  _.. 

'    So.mayshe-*yet  though*  costlier  incense  Yail,  '       , 

^     •     At  least  this  tribute,  Hastings,  may  avail 

Thy  mind  capacious,  and  corruptless  hand,  -   '   "* 

To  rank  amid  the  worthiest  of  the  land- 

Kor  thou — though  light  this  recompense,  refuse 

The  Muses'  gift ;  for  thine  is  ev Vy  Muse;'    P.  276'. 

*  • 

We  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of  retarning  to  Mr. 
Impe}%  who^  as  w^  rejoice  tp  liear,  .has  another  volume  in 
the  press.  .  . 
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A  Charge  deli^ere^  to  the  CljBrjsy.of  ttys  Pioceie  of  Glooces^r,  at  the  Third 
Visitutioii  o^  that  Diocese,  in  the  ^ear  lS23»  B^iJeury  Ryder,  D.O.  Bishop 
of  Gluacester.     4to,    2s. 

The  Claims  of*  the  Society  for  PrOrribting  Christian  Ifenow ledge  set  forth  and 
enforced.  ''A  Sernion,  preached  in  the  Parish  Chiirch  of  Prt>me,  before  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  "  J^ath  aud  Wells  Piocesan  Association*"  of  .tiiiat  Society,  at  their 
Annual  General  Meeting  holden  in  Frome,  July  ;L1«  |829.  By  the  Hev.  Joseph 
Algur,  M.  A.  Minister  of  Christ  Church,  Frome. '  Svo.     Is, 

Co-operation  in  promoting  tlie  Charitable  Institutions  of  thb  Church  of  Eng- 
land, reco<Dmended,  in  a  Sermon,  pceAthed  in  the  Parish' Church  of  St.  Mar- 
tin's, Leicester,  on  Friday i.  Avgujit  16,  ,18S2,  being -the  &cond  Anniversary 
of  the  Association  for  the  Archdeaconry  of  Leicestei;,  for  promoting^ the  l>e&igus 
of  two  of  the  Chufcfi*s  lea'duig- Societies,  By  the  Rev.  ^rantis  Mfre wether, 
MA.  Rector  of  Cole  Orton,  and  Vicar  of  Whitwick,  LeiceMershire.  ftvo.  ..-s^st^ 
'•  Two  Charges^  deliveted  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  Rir.lnnond,  in 
the  Diocese  of  CUosttT,  in  June  and. July,  492^  By  John  Headlani,  M.A. 
Rector  of  Wyclitfe,  and  Deputy  Commissary  of  that  Archdeaconry.     8vo.     Is. 

Anoij^ticai  Viewiof  Chxistianity,  pursued  throughout  the  Historkai  and  Pro- 
phetical Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.    3vQk    .9s.  . 

Edmestone's 'Sacred  Lyrics.     I2mo.    Ss.  66.  ; 

The  Teacher's  Farev/ell,  intended  as  a  f)arting  Gift  to  the  Elder '^holars  on 
leaving  the  Sunday  School.    ]8mo.  ^Ss.'6d.' 

iRiemal  Union  tli«f  best  Safeguurd'of  the«Church.  A  Sermon,  preached  in  the 
Parish  Church  of  Storringto.n,  July  14 1  1822,  at  the  Visitation  of  .thci  Venerable 
Charles  Webber,  A.  M.  Archdeacon  of  Chichester.  By  the  Rev.  Hugh  James 
Rdse,  A.M.  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  ;  and  Vicar  of  Hursbam.     &vo, 

A  Charge,  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  Derby,  at  the  Vi- 
sitation at  ^erby  and  Chesterfield,  Jone  6  and  fl,  18S2, -and  publi&bed  at  their 
Request.  By  Samuel  Butler,  J^.D.  F.H,$.:and  S^A.,&c.  ArcbdWon^of  Derby* 
8vo.     Is.  6d.     4to.    38.  6d. 

Sermons,  on  Important  Points  of  Faith  and"  Dtity.'  3y  the  Hev.  R.  F.  Buddi- 
com,  M.A.  F.A.S.  Minister  of  St/George*s  Everton,  ana  hie 'Fellow  of  Qu^en*s 
CoUegeMCaiDbridge;  ■  2  vdla.  ISmo..   lOs.. 

Lh^%    •     '■  ••        '    . . 

A  Letter,  add^ssed  lo  the  Bight  Hpn.  the  Earl  of  EUbn,  Locd  High  ChanceU 
lor,  &c.  &c.  upon  the  Marriage  Act  Amendment  Bill.  By  J.  StOMckdale  Hardy, 
Deputy  liegistrar  of  the  Commissary  Court  of  Leicester.     8vu. '    Is. 

Instructions  to  Cler^yfneh,  Surrogates,  and  tiie  Public,  on  the  Grant  of  Marv 
riage  Licences^-  linde^-tbe  Now  Marriage  A<;it,  3  Geo.-Iljir^  d.  75,-  with'tlie  neces- 
sary Forms  to  obtain  the  same  ;  to  which  are  added*,  some  short  Directions  as  t» 
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STaniagct  by  ISmns.    }3y  John  Shephard,  Jutu  Esq.  of  Docton'  Commqns,  Broo- 
tt»r*    Is.  6d.-  '    . 

.  Prec^deuts  of  Prooeeditigs  on  the  YeooMnry  Gavftby  KcU  before  JcutSces  or 
the  Peace,  6cc.  with  fomt  others.    ^^  a  Country  Magistrate.  .  8vo.  .Ss»  ' 

MBOICAU 

*  A  Treatise  on  the  Utility  of  $angui-suction,  or  teech  Bleeding,  in  the  Treat-* 
ment  of  ^a  great  Vat'iety  of  Diseases ;  including  the  Qjrihions  df  eminent  Practi- 
tioners, ancient  anduiodem ;  with  Inxtnictiona  for  the  Process  of  Leeching.  And 
an  Appendix,  delineating  the  characteristic  Distinctions  of  tru^  Leedies,:with.Di« 
recfiuus'  fdr  their  Mana^ment  and  Preservation.  By  Rees  Price/  M.]>.  Sur« 
geon.     ItvBLO,     38. 6d.  '      ' 

'  Researches  respecting  the  Medical  Powers,  of  Chlorine*  particularly  in 'Dis- 
eiases  of  the  Liver  ;  witli  an  Account  of  a  new  Mode  of  applying  this  Amnt,  hy 
which  its  Influence  on  the  System  can  be  secured.  By  ^Uiam  Wallace, 
M.R.LA*  Jicmber  of  the  Royal  College  of-  Surgeons  tn  Ireland,  &e.     8vo.     6j. 

BrSTORT.    • 

A  Journal  of  a  Voyage  to  Greenland  in  the  Year  tSSl.  IHnstrated  by  nnmc*» 
rous  Plates  ^nd  Wood  Cuts*  from  Drawings  made  on  the  Spot.  By  George 
Manby,  Esq.     4to.     11.  t\%,  6d. 

BTOORAPHT. 

The  Life  of  William  Penn,  abridged  and  adapted  to  the  Use  of  Young  Per- 
4S9BS.;   By^ryHu^«k     18qio»'  4s.  6dw 

POLITIOS* 

A  Letter  on  the  present  State  and  future  Prospects  of  Agriculture^  addressed 
tbithe  Agriculturists  of  the  County  of  Salop.  .By  W.  W.  Whitmore,  Esq.  M.P« 
jes.6d. 

' .  A  Letter. to  die  Earl  of  Li^ierpool  on  the. Subject  of  the  Greeks.    By  Thomas 
Lord  Erskine.    8yo.    ds. 

*  A  Compendium  of  Finance ;  containing  an  Account  of  the  Oriein  and  present 
Stateuf the  Public  Debts,- Revenue,  Expenditure,  National  Banks,  and  Curren- 
cies ;  autlienticated  by  official  Documents.  "Ry  Bernard  Cohen,  royal  8vo. 
IL  7s.    ' 

'  NOVELS. 

.  The  TJnele^  or  Sctfishoessnnd  Liberality.  By  2ara' Went  worth*  3v0ls.  li&.^d« 

*  ••  '  iriSCBLLANISS.   ' 

*  €k>nfessions  of  an  English  Opium. Eater.     19mo.   '5s.  « 
Bibliotheca  Ueraldica  Magna  Britanniie.     An  Analytical  Catalogue  of  Boo]c» 

.on  Gen<7alugy,  Heraldry,  Nobility,  Knighthood,  and  Ceremonies:  witii  aJUst  of 
'  Provincial' Visitations,   Pedigrees,  Cxillectious  of  Arms,  and  other  Manuscripts ; 
ajiid  aJSupplement,  enumeratiug  the  principal  Foreign.  Genealogical  Works.     By 
.Thomas  Moule.     royal  Bvo.     IJ.  168. 

'  Photii  LexicoUf  e  cod  ice  Gallano  descripsit  Ricardus  Porsonus.    2  vols.  8«o. 
Jl.  10s.  . 

k  New  Theory  of  the  Keaeenfj^Mbtiiins;  shewing  that  •  there  are  no  suoh  Prin- 
ciples as  those  of  Newton;  and  if  they  did  exist,  they  could  not  solve  the  Pbe- 
lioroena^  [n  Three  Dialogues.  By  the  Author  of  <'  Tracts  on  tlie  English  Verb,*' 
6^9*     8vo. 


LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

WORKS   IN   THE  PRESS. 

The  S£t?«nfA  Farf  of  tke  Encyclopadia  Metropolitana  will 
itppear  m  October.  It  will  ooi^tain  amongst  a  Variety  of 
©ther  Articles,  the  followiDg  >-Pure  Sciences ;  Continuation 
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atnd,  at  tlie  same  time,  throw  light  on  the  path  which  the 
tnind  must  have  pursued  in  the  search  of  those  ulterior  rela- 
tions which,  in  fact;^  constitute  tlie  foundation  of  ail  physical 
knowledge.     For  instance,  the  speculations  of  Mayow  stand 
forth  ^ite  insulated  and.  ipdependent,  and  as  haying^^lmost 
no  affinity  with  the  opinions  of  his  age;   whence  it  fojflows, 
that  m  reading  this  portion  of  the  history  of  chemistry,  we 
are  equally  at  a  loss  tp  satisfy  ourselves  how  the  philosopher 
now  named  should  have  advanced  so  kr  in  tbe  line  of  disco- 
very>  and  also  why  his  investigations  should  not  have  been 
more  closely  followed  up  by  his  immediate  successors.     It 
may  be  said,  and  it  is,  no^oubt,"true,  that  chemistry  has 
owed  to  chance  many  of  her  most  splendid  acquisitions,  both 
nY  fact  and' principle;  and  that,  on  this  accourrf,  we  aire  noi 
tc  expect,  in  her  annals,  any  tokens  of  that  gradeal  and  con- 
iiected  progress  which  marks  the  advancement  of  the  other 
seietiees*    But^  granting  this,  it  wilFstiH  occur  to  the  reader 
of  Mr.  Brando's  hi&lorieal  sketch,  that  he  has  directe^l  his 
attention  rather  to  the  things  actually  done  than  to  that  more* 
interesting  developement  of  causes  and  effects,  wbiqE  secretly 
determines  the  line  of  human  research,  and  prepares  for  its 
ultimate,  suecess. 

Nor  is  the  author's  style  of  that  chaste  and  simple  order 
which  history  peculiarly  deqiaDds.  He  informs  us,  for  in- 
stance,, of  an  experimenter  who  *^  launches  into  the  sea  of 
alchymf »  but  returns  unpolluted  by  its  follies'^  Who  ever 
heard  ot  ihe  Jollies  of  a  sea!  He  tells  us,  top,,  of  another^ 
"  who  op^ed  a  communication  between  chemistry  and  phy- 
siology; and' that  in  the  latter  he  extricated  amost  impor- 
tant aud fundamental  hrahch  of  chemical  philosophy  from  the 
viire  of  false  reasoning^  and  planted  it  in  the  meadows  of 
experimental  researeh^  Never  was  branch  so  treated  be-r 
fore!*  Speaking  of  Maybw,  Mr.  firande  observes,  that  in 
1674  he  '^  was  upon  the  very  brink  of  that  stream  of  discovery 
which,  in  1774,  carried  Priestley  into  ihe  fastnesses  of  pneu- 
matic chemistry."  We  find,  too,  such  expressions  as  **  ex- 
position of  error,"  and  **  whither  he  had  been  ;'^  with  a  great 
deaf  of  florid  and  figurative  language,  which  provokes  out 
condemnation,  equally  on  account  of  its  bad  taste,  and  of  its 
nnsuitableness  to  the  subject  upon  which  it  is  herer  employed. 
In  a  word^  Mr.  Brande  is  a  very  affectedi  writer,  and  seems 
willing,  on  all  occasions/  to  sacrifice  to  the  Ipve  of  ornament 
the  more  important  qualities  of  perspicuity  a^d  plainness^ 
even  when  he  is  narrating  simple  i'acts  and  recording  scien- 
tific conclusions. 

As  to  the  '^  Manual*'  itself,' considered  as  an  outline  of 
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chemical  lectores,  we 'have  no  fault  to  find^.  dae  reference 
being  had  to  th6  character  und  objects  of  the  aqdience  before 
whom  they  were  delivered.  The  doctrines  of  the  science  ar^ 
extrenlety  well  illustrated  by  means  of  a  numerous  set  of 
expet-iments ;  and,  indeed,  such  is  the  importance  which  is 
here  very  properly  assigned  to  the  experimental  part  of  the 
'  teacher's  office,  that  the  lectures  sometimes  appear  intended 
to  explain  the  practical  examples,  rather  th^n  the  examples 
to  illustrate  the  lectures.  In  a  course  attended  by  amateur 
stijc^ents,  no  plan,  we  admit,  could  be  substituted  which 
would  so  well  answer  the  purpose  as  the  one  actually  par* 
sued  at  the  Boyal  Institution :  and,  indeed^  as  chemistry  is 
better  learned  through  the  eye  than  the  ear^  a  weiNcontrived 
experiment,  it  will  be  granted,  is  likely  to  convey  a  clearer 
conception  of  a  fact  or  law  in  that  science,  than  the  most 
luminous  discourse  without  such  experiments* 

In  regard  to  th'e  arrangement  of  his  subjects  ag{un,  Mr. 
Brando  wisely  does  not  anect  novelty,  if  we  except  the  divi- 
sion which  obtains  in  his  first  and  second  chapters.  In  the 
former  of  these  he  treats  separately  of  attraction,  heat,  and 
electricity ;  whilst  in  the  latter  he  discusses  the  properties  of 
radiant  matter,  and  its  influenoe  oh  the  composition  of  bo'- 
dies.  Now,  it  appears  to  us  that  the  .first  is  partly  included 
in  the  second,  and  the  second  partly  included  in  the  first, 
inasmuch  as  heat  is  radiant  matter,  and  as  radiant  matter 
necessarily  comprehends  heat.  It  is  Only,  however,  as  "a 
scientific  liicety  that  such  a  division  merits  any  attention;, 
and  we  have  simply  to  observe,  therefore,  that  if  Mr^  Brande 
had  desired  to  be  very  exact  in  his  definitions  and  arrange- 
ment, be  would  have  gained  his  end  mach  better  by  intro- 
ducing his  second  bhapter  as  a  series  of  practical  remarks 
appended  to  the  first. 

But  we  can  see  no  good  reason  why  a  system  of  geology 
should  be  combined  with  an  elementary  work  on  chemistry. 
It  has,  indeed,  been  customary  to  exhibit  an  outline  of  mine- 
ralogy in  books  of  this  description,  and  as  long  as  the  classi- 
fication of  minerals  proceeded  on  the  basis  of  their  chemical 
ittgfediehts,  the  ihtrodtiction  of  that  branch  of  science  was 
perfectly  regular^  and  convenient.  Now,  however,  ,that  the 
natural  history  method  gains  ground,  and  minerals  are  usually 
arrai%ed  according  to  their  external  characters,  we  doubt 
the.  expediency  of  continuing  tb6  old  connection  between 
chemistry  and  mineralogy;  and,  at  all  events,  we  openly  pro^ 
test  against  geological  theories  being  intermixed  with  chemi- 
cal analyses,  and  with  physical  disquisitions  on  light,  heat, 
and  electricity. 
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In  laying  before  oifr  readers  some  portion  of  the  frait  ^ 

Mr.  Brnode's  learned  lubuurs,  ,we  shall  confine  guF8elve3 

^litiust  exclusively  to  tlie  history  of  chemistry ;  8D(1  t^ia,  both 

bevaase  it  is  ontertaiqiDg  in  itself,  and  because  there  is  dot 

speoulatioa  or  discovery  that  will  not 

sntioncd  iu  an  historical  retrospect  of 

ed  in  time  past. 

ill  the  extreme  to  remark,  that  chemistry 
g  from  the  fantastical  experiments  of 
^et,  common  as  is  the  observation,  no 
iher  in  trftdnj  the  tommepcement  of 
IS,  which  went  go  long  under  the  name 
•f  natural  magic,  or  in  determining  the  precise  amount  of 
'Ae,  assisUnce  derived,  from  these  by  tlie  more  legitimate 
int^preters  of  nature.  As  soon  as  the  chemical  properties 
'of  It  lew  metalsond  minerals  were  discovered,  men  would,  no 
doubt,  yield  up  their  imngiaations  to  boundless  wonder  and 
expectation;  and  entering  upon  the  examination  of  pature 
with  ardent  Iwpes.and  a  very  limited;  knowledge  they  would 
liave  no  guide  bat  their  fancy,  and  no  object  iu  view  but  spcb 
as  Was  suggested  by  their  -credujily  er  avonce.  Pecbi^i^j 
too,  in  the  early  days  of  physical  enquiiy,  th^re  was  a  certain 
reverence  and  noly  fear  mixed  with  the  curiosity  which  im< 
yelled  men  to  search  out  the  mysteries  of  God's  works;  antJ, 
in  proof  of  this,  we  find  that  fasting,  prayer,  and  almsgiving, 
were  very  usually  recommended  as  qualifications  which,  if 
net  altogether  indispensable,  wer^  esteemed  the  best  auxi- 
liaries in  the  prosecution  of  that  occult  knowledge,  wherein 
iat  dbee  tlie  greatness  and  the  happiness  x>f  iQankind  were 
aapposed  to  be  centered.  In  the  work  entitled  Trqctattu 
Aureus,  Hermes  the  thrice  great  is  represented  as  speaking 
uf  his  magical  science  as  a  sort  of  divine  deposit  of  the  moiit 
precious  order  imaginable,  and  assunqghis-rfaders  that  lie 
never  would  have  revealed  the  secrets  connected  with  it* 
"  bad  uot  the  fear  of  eternal  judgment,  or  the  hazard  ui'  (be 
perdition  of  my  son),  for  such  a  concealment,  liay.e.  preyailat^ 
with  pie.".  The  object,  too,  which  those  early  sages  endim- 
voqred  to  attain,  was  extremely  sacred  and  imposing.  They 
laboured  to  acquire  the  possession  of  a  power,  by  iqeans  of 
wbicb,   "  tbrougb  the  permission  uf  the  Oinnipoleft,  the 

freatfist  disease  is  cored,  and  sorrow,  distress,  evil,  aind  every 
artful  tiling,  is  evaded ;   by  help  of  wbiqh  we  pass  |i>ont 
darkness  to  light,  from  a  desert  and  wilderness  to  a.  habitation 
iwd  home,  and  froiQ  straitness  and,  liecessities  to  ^  l^rge  and 
ample  estate." 
^tliere  is  no  doubt  that,  in  the  more  modern  works  on 
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natBral  magie,  we  find  a  great  dea|  of  weajcness  mixed  with 
positive  irand  and  imposture ;  still,  we  are  disposed  to  hold 
the  opihioii  that  the  pursuits  of  phVsical  knowledge,  in  the 
xYios^t' ancient  times,   had  a  character  of  holiness,  which  im*^ 
pressed  with  awe,  not  only  the  vulgar,  but  those  who  actually 
engaged  ia  them.    To  detect  even  the  proxirnate* causes  of 
natui'al  phenomena^   W9s,  as  they,  viewed  it,  to  approach 
within  the  veil  which  tliQ  Divine  Architect  had  drawn  over 
his  works:  it  was,  as  it  were,  to  extort  a  secret  which  ifi^. 
not  meant  f(dr  eVery  eye  or  ear ;  and  we  perceive,  accordingly , 
fliat  tliey  usually  proceeded  to  their  incantations  wit^  ibe. 
deepest  expressions  of  religious  revereiice^  and  with  their 
niinds  profoundly  subdued  hy  a  consciou3ness  of  the  divine 
presence.. 

But  the  objects  which  the  more  modern  alchyraisls  had  ia- 
view,  savoured,  we  admit,  very  little  either  of  divine  wisdom, 
€>r  of  human  knowledge:  They  laboured  to  convert  all  metals 
into  gold,  and  to  extend  the  life  of  the  human  beiuQ;  to  ten 
times  its  natural  limits ;— objects  which,  if  they  could  be 
realized,  would  at  once  deprive  man  of  one  of  the  principal, 
means  of  his  improirement,  and  add  greatly  .to  one.  of  tire 
diief  sources  of  his  misery.  Iron  is  to  him  niuch  more  u^et^iit 
tiftan  gold;  and,' unless  the  constitution  of  nature  were  en* 
tirely  changed,  it  .would  be  no  boon  conferred  on  certain 
iiiyoured  individuals  of  the  human  race  to  live  ^ix  or  sevea 
hundred  years  after  their  generation  had  passed  away./  \ 
'  The  only  thing  that  now  strikes  nh  as  remarkable  jn  the 
history  of  alchymy,  is  the  fact,  that  not  only  the  principle  of 
transmutdtion  was  believed  in,  as  a  physical  possibility,  by 
iben  of  sound  judgment  and  enlarged  viewSj,  but  also  that^nu-. 
merous  instances  of  actual  transmutation  were /attested,  as' 
having  been  exhibited  before  men  who  could  not  readily.be 
deceived,  and  who  pert^inly  would  not  have  given  their 
ciountenance  to  an  imposture.  Salmon,  who,  jii  the  reign  of 
Kitlg  William,  pnhiished  what  he  calls  the  ^Mila'rrow  of  Al- 
chymy," gives  us  a  sort  of  confession  of  his  faith  oh  fliis  head, 
isrhich  may  be  regarded  ad  also  the  belief  of  his  philosophical 
contemporaries,      ^ 

**  As  to  the  great  wprk/^ "saysji.e,  meaning  transmutation,  "it 
is  my  opinion  that  there  is.  such  a  thing  in  nature.  I  know  the 
matter  of  fact  to  be  true,  though  the  way  and  manner  of  doing  it  ia 
yet  hid  from  me.  I  have  be^n  eye-witness  of  so  much  as  isable  to 
convince  any  man, endued  .with  rational  faculties,  that  there  is  a 
possibility  of  the  transmutation  of  metals ;  yet  for  all  these  things, 
I  will  not  advise  any  njan,  ignorant  of  the  power  of  nature  and,  the 
vtay  of  Operation,  to  attempt  the' work|  lest,  erring  in  the  founda- 
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tilMi,  he  should  suffer  Iom  and  blame  me.  JVirhwt  doubt  there  is 
a'^gi^  of  God  from  above,  and  he  that  attains  it  must  patiently  await 
the  moving  of  the  waters;  when  the  destined  aneel  moves  the  wa? 
ters  of  the  pool,  then  is  the  time  to  immerse  the  leprous  metal,  anj 
cleanse  it  trorn  all  impurities." 

"  '  lont,  a  name  consecrated  in  the  aonals  of  acieDce, 
le  opinioD  as  Salmon. 

^strained,"  says  he,  "  to  heheve  in  the  makipg  of  gold 
lough  I  know  many  exquisite  chemists  to  have  coo- 
}wri  and  other  men's  goods  in  search  of  this  mystery  f 
iy  We  see  these  unworthy  and  simple  labourers  cun- 
:d  by  a  diabolical  crew  of  gold  and  silver- sucking  flies 
But  I  know  that  many  will  contradict  this  truth :  one 

says  it  is  the  work  of  the  devil,  and  another  that  the  sauce  is  dearer 

t|ikn  the  meat/f  - 

'  .Bergman  reasons  on  the  subject  in  a  similar  mapoer.  He 
admits  not  only  tbat  ti^nsmntation  is  pos^ble,  "but  when  tiX- 
Inding  1o  particular  instances  mentioned  by  anthors  of  ap- 
parent veracity,  he  even  proceeds  so  far  as  to  remark,  that 
'*  altlioogli  most  of  them  are  deceptive,  and  many  uncertain, 
soiae  bear  such  character  and  testimony,  tbat,  nnless  we  re- 
ject ell  historical  evidence,  we  must  allo^  tbem  entitled  tp 
conBdence." 

"  Abcnt  forty  years  ago,  Dr.  Price,  of  Gnildfor^,  renewed 
for  a  moment  the  popular  faith  in  alchymy.  By  means  of  a, 
white  and  a  red  powi^r  he  professed  tbat  he  could  tnm 
mercury  into  silver  and  gold  ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  even 
gained  several  proselytes  to  a  steady  belief  in  this  aDcient 
wonder.  When,  however,  his  experiments  were  to  be  put 
.ioUietest,  in  the  presence  of  competent  jndges,  be  took 
refuge  from  the  disgrace  which  awaited  the  exposure  of  his 
fraud  by  drinking  laurel-water. 

The  last  member  of  this  school,  whose  name  ilB  are  to 
ihention,  was  Peter  Houlfe,  a  singular  and  very  ecceatno 
character,  who  died  here  so  lately  as  the  year  1 805.     ' 

. ,'  "I  have,"  says  Mr.  Brande,  "  picked  Up  a  few  anecdotes  re- 
specting him,  from  two  or  three  friends  who  were  his  acquaint- 
ance. He  occupied  chambers  iq  Bernard's' Inn,  while  residing.in 
liOndon,  and  usually  spent  the  summer  in  Paris.  '  His  rooms, 
which  werQ  extensive,  were  so  filled  with  furnaces  and  apparatus^ 
that  it  was  difficult  to  reach  his  iSre-side.  A  friend  told  me,'  that 
he  once  put  down  his  hat,  and  never  could  find  it  again,  such  was 
the  confusion  of  boxes,  packages,  and  parcels,  that  lay  about  the 
chamber.  His  breakfast  hour  was  four  in  the  moriiing :  a' few  of 
his  select  frends  were  occasionally,  invited  to  this  repast,  to  whom 
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Bsccrct  signal  naa  eiren  'by  which  the;  gained  entrance,  bnockmg 

.■trertain  number  oft»mes  at  the  inner  Aom  of  bis  ^rtment.     He 

had  long  vainly  gearched  for  the  elixir,  and  attributed  hii  repeated 

failures  to  the  want  of  due  preparation  by  pious  and  charitaUe 

act«.    I  understand  that  spme  of  hu  apparatus  is  still  extant,  4ipaa 

which  ere  supplications  for  succesa,  and  for  the  w^fare  of  the 

adepts.  .  Whenever  be  wished  to  break  an  ai 

himself  affend^d,  he  .resented  tlie  -«upposed 

p)£Bent  to  tbe^&sder,  «ad  neser  seeing  him 

presents  mere  sometimes  of  a  curious  descrip 

usually  of  Bome  expensive  chemical  praduct  i 

hod  a  heroic  remedy  for  illness :  when  he  ielt 

dtapoBed,  he  toek  a  place  in  the  Edtnburgl 

reached  that  city,  jmmediately  came  back  in 

to  I^ondon.     A  cold  taken  on  one  of  these  ex 

in  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  of  which  he  dfed  in  1805." 

Jf  chemistry  was  not  indebted  to  tho  ajcbyiaists  for  mneb 
that  w^  valnahlo  in  principle,  it  was  placed  under  no  smalt 
obligation  to  tbom,  for  the  various  and  very  useful  apparatus 
whioli  they  bod  conatracted  in  order  to  facilitate  their 
ftvonrile  researches.  Alembics,  stills,  retorts,  receivers, 
and  a  y^iriely  of  whimsical,  and  compjes  vessel^  in  glass  and 
poroelain,  are  described  in  their  works ;  and,  as  U  r.  Brando , 
laforoiit  us,  they  not  onjy  possessed  all  the  furnaeea  with 
wJiicb  QDT  modern  laboratories  are  necessarily  supplied,  bat 
were  particularly  expert  in  their  construction,  «nil  Qft^n  ^pxr 
prisingly  happy  in  tbeir  application. 

Next  in  order  to  the  alcbymists  comes  a  dass  sf  medJca) 
practitioners,  who,  in  the  coarse  of  their  pharmaceutical 
preparations,  made  considerable  advances  in  chemical  dis- 
covery. Basil  Valentine  of  ^furtb,  for  example,  the  aii- 
Uior  of  a  pompuns  .but  .very  learned  work,  calle4  the 
"  Chariot  of  AntimnQy,"  brought  to  light  mncb  valuable 
knowledge  theretofore  unknown  i  and,  among  o:ther  dis- 
coveries ascertained  the  composition  of  the  wtric  and  snl-. 
pburic  acids,  and  explained  at  tjie  same  tfiae  the  method  of 
preparing  them  for  medical  pnrpoiies. 

Valentine  was  ^occeeddd  t^  Paracelens  mi  Van  Hel- 
iDMit,  who  added  greatly  {o  the  treasures  of  tbe.Pharma- 
vopfe!a;.but  to  none  wns  chemistry  so  much  indebted,  In 
tlie  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  ^entary,  as  to  Glauber  of 
Amsterdam  ;  who,  to  the  laborious  dexterity  of  a  successCal 
experimenter,  joined  the  ingenuity  and  acumen  of  an  able 
philosopher.  To  him  is  due  the  discovery  of  muriatic  acidt 
as  w,bH  as  tb^  distillation  of  vinegar  from  wood  ;  and  in  pror- 
.(cyrin^  these  substances  be  followed  a  method  so  extremely 
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ipgemoTtSy  that  the  resources  of  modern  art  have  opt  yet, 
supplied  an  apparatus  to  sup^rs0de  the  oligui^l  invention  of ' 
(Jlaiiber. 

■  It  is  known  to  the  reader,  we   predume,  that  the  very? 
famiHar  article,  called  Glauber's  Salt,  was  :first  accidentally 
discovered  by  this  abtive  experimenter,  wbBo<  preparing  ^na- 
rrate of  amniomac,  from  common  saH  and  sulphuric  bcicI. 
Ti»>l)k«t  very  useful  aperient4i&  gave  the^amexof  «a/  mtrar 
&|?l7  jlPllrthe  properties  of  which  he  was  wont  to  descant  with 
much/^xaggeration,  anticipatins^  froni  it  nearly  all  th6  won- 
ders of  the  alchymical  elixir.     Of  salt,  in  general,  he  usecj 
to  say,  that  "  it  is  the  beginning' and  end  of  all  things,  and  it' 
increasethand  exalteth  their  powers  and  virtues:  it  is  the 
true  universal  medicine:  not  that  I  would  hs^ve  any  mail. 
persuade  himself,  that  in'  these  words  I  would  assert  immor- . 
tality,  for  my  purpose  tendeth  not  thither,  seeing  that  I  am 
not  ignorant  that  there  is  no 'medicine  against  death/'     Mr. 
Bratide  has  the  merit  of  ratiug  Glauber  at  his  proper  valae^ 
as  a  philosophical  chemist,  and  of  restoring  to  him  therepn* 
tjition  of  certain  discbveries  which  have  been  appropriated 
by  modem  writers;  who  either  knew  not,  or  inteiitionally* 
passed  over,  the  ingenious  labours  of  the  Amsterdam  phy-^ 
sician.  '  ' 

.At  the  stage  to  which  chemistry  was  now  arrived,  the  arts 
connected  with  that  important  science  had  evidently  made^^ 
much  greater  progresis  tl^ah  the  knowledge  of  principle.  A' 
series  of  fortunate  accidents  had  revealed  tp  the  chemical- 
apothecary  many  cambinations  of  matter,  of  which  philosophy 
had  not  yet  traced  the  affinities,  or  detected  the  laws,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  several  ingredients  mutually  affect' 
ea6h  other.  But  a  period  was  at  hand  which  Was  destined 
to  spread  the  light  of  science  ovprthe  manipulations  pf  art. 
The  Royal  Sbciety  was  already  established ;  the  leading 
members  of  which  soon  distinguished  themseli^e^  by  learned 
disquisitions  on  spme.  of  the  most  interesting  siibjects  to; 
which  chemistry  or  genera,l  physics  ha^  -  ever  y^t  beeii' 
directed.  •  .  ! 

The  views  nbw  opened  put  by  Hooke  and  Bbyte  pri  the, 
doctrine  of  combustion,  claim  iii  a  particular  manner  th^ 
notice  of  the  scientific  annalist.  In  the  works  of- earlier 
writers,  the  phenomena  of  combustion  are  usualljf  ascribed 
to  thp  existence  of  a  highly  Vol.atile  principle,  which,  when 
acted'  upon  by  heat,  wad  developed  in  the  form"  of  flame  and 
fire.  '  When  metals,  in  particular,  were  ei posed  tp  the  ac-1 
tion,of  heat,  the  greater  number  were  observed  to  alter  theif 
appfearance,  ai^d/ losing  their  metalUc  brilliancy,  toBp-con-* 
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verted  iatp  fin  parth-^l^e  snbstancei  %o  \v)iiph  th^  nome  of 
fcr<i/ar.was.given» .  It  yf,^  gc^oerally  imagined  tiiatlo  .this  pro- 
cess, the  partiolVs.  of  the  combiistibje  ^abstahce;*  or  irdtber. 
perhaps,  of  the  supposed  sub]Uleiprii)ciple<^:whi0b  conif 
Diistioo  dep^nded4,.wei'e'threwiiii:ito.Yiole<)ti8icti^|}»  andui* 
tim^tely  4i3$jpated.  ip  the.  form  of  Hght  imd  h^dt*;  .a.notioa 
.very  siix^M^  to.that  wbicb/was  afterwards  ep^rt^ned  by  the 
advocates  of  tb^  PblogisAip.Jiypc^thesis  ia.  r^egfard  to  th^  .na^^ 
t«re>f^a^  eQepts  of  borniag* .  TbeitrU^  tbepiyon  tfa^sjibject 
^eems.  to.haVe,  b^en  ^  first  \sugge^t^  to  the  phi|osopbers  of 
!Burope  by  an  experin^ent  which  wa^  performed  by  Le  Bran, 
find  esL plained  by  Rey ;  and  which,  was  attended' by  the4*are' 
fidyantageof  ascertaining  the  fdct,  that  medals' so  far  from 
losing  any  thing  in  the  process  of  comb U;.$tion«  gafn  coii« 
sidprably  in  .weight.  Le  Brui^  having  nlelted  two  ponndA 
six  ounces  of  tin,  observed,  that  in  six  hours  the  whole  had 
passed  into  the  state  of  cg^ix,  ^weigbiog  three  pounds  one 
ounce ;  a  result,. so  Uttl^  expected,  that  be  was  utterly  at  a 
loss  to  accQunt  for  it  on  any .  prinQiplq  a^t^bat  period  recog- 
nized by  science.  He  mentioned  it  to  his  friend  Rey.;  who,, 
resuming  the  consideration  of  the  fact  on  broader,  principles' 
than  were  yet  occupied  by  any  chemical  school,  atrived  at 
the  conclusion,  that  the  increase  of  weight  in  the  melted  tin, 
pould  only  by  referred  to  the  fixation  of  atmospheric. air. 

A  series  of  viery  clever  experiments,  conducted  by  Hoojke, 
!Bo)le,  and  others,  proved  the  connection  between  combus- 
tion  and  the  absorption  of  a  certain  part  of  the  air  by  the 
burning  substance  ^.  and  even  led  to  the  knowledge  of  a  fact, 
still  less  obvious^  napely,  that  the  portion  of;the.air  wliich  is 
iixed  or  con^bined  with  the  burning  body  is  siitiitar  to;;  if  not 
the  very  same  as  that  which  is  fixed  in  nitre.  iMayowfol- 
lowed  olosely  in  the  same  path,  and  illustrated  by  many 
welUchoisen  experiments  the.  samje  doctrine;  whioh,  bow- 
^ver,  was  not  as  yet  to  secure  the  suffrages  of  the  learned,  in 
opposition  to  appearances  so  strongly  confirmed  by  the  sen- 
ses, and  to  opinions  which  had  long  held  possession  of  the 
public  mind.  It  was  doomed  to  give  way,  for  a  time,  to  the 
phlogistic  throng,  which  was  already  on  the  point  of  being 
esttibiished  in  Germany  by  the  labours  of  Eeccher  and 
Stdhl.   . 

.  Advancing  to  the  er^  of  pneumatic  chemistry,  we  cannot 
agree  with  Mr.  Brande  in  ascribing  to  Dr.  Stephen  Hales, 
the  merit  of  being  the  founder  of  that  ^dhool ;  for  it  does  not 
appear  that  this  curious  physiologist  ever  entertained  an 
idea,  tlitxt  aircombined  as  an  ingredient  of  matter,  in  the  way 
WO  find  carbonio-acid  gas  fixed  in  limestone,  or  even  that  the 
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inixtnreof  gitties  in  any  instance,  resulted  ii^  the  formAtioii 
of  a  flaid.  Td  S9e<  Mr.  Brande'9  own  words,  we  grant,  that 
Dr.  Hales  **  stambled  tipon  a  variety  of  curioas  facts  and 
observations;,  but  having  milackily  predeterniined,  that  the 
yarions  products  formed  were  mere  modifioations  and  co^ta* 
minations  of  common  air^  be  let  slip  a  nameroud  series  of 
discoveries  once  fairly  within  his  grasp,  and  which  were  af- 
terwards eagerly  amassed,  and  •occcftofally  reasoned  npon, 
by  Dr.  Priestley  and  bis  contemporaries.''  In  short,  the 
experiments,  instituted  by  Hales,  merely  proc2tie«#  a  num- 
ber of  gases,  which  had,  no  doubt,  been  produced  a  bwdred 
times  before ;  and  as  he  did  not  examine  into  their  wlore, 
or  ascertam  their  relations,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  perceive  ia 
what  re)»pect  he  contributed  to  lav  the  foimdiitions  of  ppeu* 
matte  chemistry.  This  {lononr  belonged  to  Dr.  Black ;  who, 
by  .his  discovery  of  carbonic  actd  gas,  as  a  constituent  part 
cjf  limestone,  opened  a  way  to  the  clear  discernment  of  the 
uses  and  qualities  of  those  invisible  fluids  which  constitute 
so  large  a  portion  of  *the  material  world,  as  well  9s  of  every  ^ 
chemical  systengt; 

**  When  Dr,  BJack  first  entered  the  precxncis  of  elieoiidtryt 
there  was  a  busy  and  ftcute  controversy  respecting  the  eause  of 
chustidty  in  earths  and  alcalb  ;  it  was  by  some  supposed,  that  the  ^ 
convetfsion  of  limiestone  into  quick-lime  depended  upon  its  absorb-' 
ing  certain  igneous  particles ;  by  others^  the  change  was  referred 
to  an  acrid  acid,  contracted  in  the  fire ;  by  others^  to  noQ-descript 
salihe  particles*    Br.  Black^s  notice  appears  to  have  been  drawn 
to  this  enquiry  by  the  researches  of  Hofiman,  cencerntpg  the  na*- 
tore  of  magnesia ;  he  found  that  when  the  earth  was  obtained  by 
adding  a  mUd  alcali  to  the  solution  of  Epsom  salt,  it  effervesced 
upon  the  addition  of  an  acid ;  but  that  if  heated  red  hot,  it  no 
longer  effervesced,  and  moreover  lost  considerably  in  weight. 
The  same  fact  applied  equally  tp  lime,  and  led  him  to  believe*  . 
that  that  substance,  instead  of  acquiring  its  acrimony  by  the  ab-, 
sorption  of  something  from  the  fire,  became  caustic  by  the  loss  or, 
expulsion  of  one  of  its  elements*  in  consequence  of  being  heated. . 
He  then  distilled  some  magnesia  m  a  retort ;  but  finding,  that 
though  it  diminished  considerably  in  welgbt,  the  only  visible  los^' 
it  sustained  was  a  minute  portion  of  water,  he  conceived  thi&.pos- 
sibHity  of  the '  escape  of  isome  gaseous  matter ;  and  on   n^ixrng ' 
common  magnesia  and  an  acid  in  a  proper  phial,  he  collected  a' 
considerable  quantity  of  a  permanently  elastic  gaseous  bady  :  from 
chalk  or  limestone,  and  from  the  mild  alkalis,  he  proenred  -4  similar 
gas,  and  he  termed  it  fixed  air.'^ 

In  this  way  was  he  led  to  the' discovery  of  carbonic  acit}. 
gas  r  a  subject  which  immediately  invited  the  attcntiojp  pi' 
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several  other  distiagaished  cbemists,  particQlarly  of  Dr. 
]\|Iapbride,  who  verified  the  cpnGlasions  of  the  Edinbtirgh 
professor ;  and  of  Dr*  Brownrigg»  who  applied  theprtnciple 
to  an  explanation  of  the  choke-damp  in  mines,  as  weU>s  of 
liie  aciduIoasx|ualities  in  mineral  waters. 

'  But  the  most  important  discovery,  for  which  we  arejn- 
clebted  to  Dr.  Black,  was,  that  which  respected  latent  heat/ 
o|r  the  property  which  that  substance  possesses  of  existing  in 
bodies,  to  a  great  amount,  without  reQdering  itself  sensible 
tp  the*  touch,  or  even  to  a  very  ^deliQate  thermometer*    This 
interesting. fact  is  well  illustrated  by  &  simple  experiment^ 
which  any  one  may  perform  in  his. study,  and  which  was 
frequently  appealed  to  by  Dr.  Black. himself^  as  the.  best  and 
ipost  intelligible  example  of , latent  heat*    Two  similar  globu- 
lar glasses  were'  filled  with  water,  which  in  one  was  after- 
ifards  frozen^  and  in  the  other  cooled  as  nearly  as  possible 
to  the  same  point*.   They  were  then  carried  into  a  room  of 
a  temperature  of  47%  there  being  no  other  difference  be- 
tween them,  than  that  the  one  contained  ice,  and  the  other 
water,  as  near  the  temperature  of  32°  as  could  be  effected 
without  actual  congelation.     In  half  an  hour  the  vessel  of 
water  h2k4  acquired  the  ten^perature  of  4()f;  whilst  in  the. 
other  vessel  it  required  ten  hours  and  a  half  t6  melt  the  ice, . 
4,n^  raise  the  water  to  40^.    Now,  as  the  access  of  heat  was 
the  ssifxie  in  both  cases,  and  as  this  was  at  the  rate  of  7''  in. 
half  an  hoiir,  it  follows,  that  in  twenty-one  half  honrs,  the 
time  reqi^ired  to  thaw  the  ice,  and  to  elevate  the  temperature- 
gf  the  water  to  40",  it  must  have  received  twenty-one  tim^s 
seven   degrees,   that    is,   21'*^7''=147'*.  ;  The   difference,; 
therefore,  between  the  increase  of  temperature  ip.  the  ice^. 
vessel,, compared  with  the  water  y^sel,  with  equal  acces- 
sions of  heat,,  is  140° ;  a  number  which  e^pre^ses  the  qnan-. 
tity  of  sensibly  beat,  rendered  latent  during  the  process  of 

liquefaction.  ^  

.  But  a  still  more  striking  example  of  sensible  heat  becom- 
ipg  laU^nt  i}  affprdjsd  by^  the  conversion  of  ^ater  into  steam.. 
When  water  is  made  to  boil,  th&  steam  which  rises  from  it; 
19  npt'  hotter  than  the  water  itself,  although  there  be  a  con- 
tinual accession  of  heat  from  th^  fire;  it  follows  therefore, 
fji^tk  the  additional  heat  over  212  must  becon^e; latent  in  the» 
st^ami  'i'q  ascertain  the  thermometrical  expression .  of  this, 
latent  heat,  !Pr.  Black  proceeded  thus  :  I'be  tifne  rfsqnired 
to  raise  a  quantity  of  water  to  the  boiling  point  was  caitefully; 
noted  ;  the  same  beat  was  then  continued  till  the  whole  was 
Qvapocated, ;  and  the  time  consumed  in  the  pfy>cass  was  also 
carefully  noted*    Proceeding  on  the  data  thus  obtarped,  and 
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snpposing  the  accessioB  of  h^t  to  have  g'oiie  ion  above  21?, 
at  tlKe  same  r£it9  as  before  the  Wa^p  boiled,  it^as  estimated 
that  the  qiikiitity  of  heat  thrown  into  the  steam  was  not  less 
iJian  ^00  .  The  amoant  of  heat  reftdered  latent  therefore 
was  the  difference  between  212^  and  800^  or  588".  Indeed, 
from  ex)!)erinientd  made  ^n  the  eondensation  of  steam,  it 
appears  that  the  <}nant{ty  of  heat  rendisr'ed  )atent  by  the  vapo« 
rteati'on  of  water,  exceeds  con&iderabJy  the'  statement'  now 
niade ;  amounting  to  morfe  than  900*'.    •  • 

•  This. discovery  ^as  rich  not  drily  in  subTime  views  relative 
te  the  ecotiomy  of  nattlr^;  btit  also  in  a  great  variety  of  prac- 
troal  usesi  '  A  new  inslrametit  %as  placed  'in  the  hands  of 
maii,  by  mean»  of  iMhteh  he  acqaired  a  iboihmandover  the 
opposite  qualities  of  heat  a^d  cold.  ;  Art  was  enabled  to 
advance  into  a  province  which  app^eai'ed  the  tnost  rigoroosly 
]:iroh]bjted  to  her  iEtpproach,  and  to  ass  time  the  controol  of 
pbyiftical  caui$es  which  seemed  the  farthest  removed  from  her 
influence.  Tiie  production  of  ice,  and  even  of  ani  intenser 
degree  of  cold  than  nature  herself  has' yet  exhibited,  is  placed 
within  the  reach  of  evet'y  novice  in  chemistiy;  whilst  the  de- 
iFOUcies'of  the  table  and  the' eomfort  of  our  chambers  have 
d^erived  some  of  their  highest  improvements  from  the  saine 
sdurce»    •       •  ^       ■  •  '-  _  '  '      ' 

'  Pneumatic  chemistry  was  destined-  to  receive  a  great  ad- 
ditibn  to  its  stores  from  the  active  hands  of  Dn  Priestley, 
In  his  various  experiments  on- fixed  air,  as  carbonic  acid  gas 
itaii  then  called,  and  on  air  tainted  by  combastion  and  re- 
spiratioti,  he  occasionally  brotight  to  light  some  very  interest- 
iydg' facts  ;^ut  the  most  brilliant  of  his  achievements,  and  that 
oil  which  his  flame  will  mainly  rest  with  posterity*  is  the  dis-* 
covery  of  oxygen  gas.  It  was  in, the  year  1774  that  he  was 
conducted  in  the  course  of  his  researches  to  this  fortunate 
resdt;  and  JPr.  Kutfaerlbrd'had^woyelirs  before  detected  in 
the  air  of  the  atmosphere  the  existence  of  azote,  or  nitrogen, 
so  that  the  composition  of  the  invisible  fluid  which  invests 
ohr-  globe  was  no  longer  concealed  from  the  curiosity  of 
i^ience. 

'  The  path  opened  up  by  Black  smd  Priestley  was  sedulously 
occupied  by  BergH^an,  Scheele,  and  Cayendisb;  the  second 
df  whom  has  derived  an  accessioi)  to  his  £ame  from  the  dis-» 
6overy  of  oxygen,  at  the  same  lime  with  the  philosopher  of 
Birmingham.  Lavoiisier,  indeed,  claimed  the  same  honour ; 
alleging  that  he  had  attained  to  the  knowledge  of  that  ga& 
simultaneously  with  Scbeele^— a  point  in  scientific  history 
which  still  rentaind  undetermined,  and  which  has  been  a 
g;OQd  defd  perplexed  by  national  jealousy  and  personal  am* 
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bitionr.  Soheele  also  discovered  pxymuriatio  acid^.  which 
has  since  been  called  chlorine :  and  made  besides  a  gneat  va^- 
riety  of  new  combinations  in  me^aUio  and  gaseoBs«  sub- 
atanpea. 

Tha  name  of  Cavendish  is  chieflyrcelebr^ted  for  tbedis^ 
covery  of  hydrogen  and  ibe  decomposition  of  water.  Ht 
was  a  man  of  nncommou  niodesty,  ap|>roacbing  evento  dif«> 
-fidencey  and  a  true  lover  of  science  for  its  own  sake.  He 
was,  says  Mr.  Brande,  an  enemy  to  the  new.  nomenclatore 
of  chemistry,  and  was  Ibnd  of  foretelling  its  downfall..  Ho 
disliked  all  innovations  that  were  not  rendered  absolutely 
necessary  by  the  progress  of  experiments,  and  would  never 
adopt  new  opinions  till  fully,  and  leisurely  con/viaced  of  the 
fallacy  of  the  oid  ones.  **  Though  occasionally  in  his  com* 
pany  I  scarcely:  ever  knew  him  take  a  part  of  a  continued 
dialogne,  except  at  the  Royal  Society  Club^  where  he  dined 
every  Thursday,  till  within  a  short  time  of  his  death :  and 
there  he  never  spoke  except  to  gain  or  give  information.'' 

'We  are  arrived'  at  the  era  of  Lavoisier,  the  great  re^rmcr 
of  chemical  language,  and  the  first  who  established  theanti« 
pUlogistic  system  on  a  firm  and  durable  basis.  Priestley  Con- 
tinued till  the  last  to  oppose  the  progress  of  those  sound 
views  on  combustion  which  were  originally  suggested  by  the 
reasonings  of  Rey,  and  confirmed  by  the  experiments  of 
booke  and  Boyle ;  and  notwithstanding  the  luminous  prin<* 
ciples  evolved  by  Black,  Bergman,  Scheele,  and  Cavendish, 
iC  w^s  reserved  for  the  French  school'  to  construct  such  a 
theory  as  would  reconcile  all  opinions  and  give  a  consisteni 
explanation  of  all  phenomena.  ' 

It  is  extremely  difficult  in  most  cases  to- appreciate  exactly 
the  merit  of  invention,  a^  it  is  impossible  to  know  what  hints 
and  aids  have  been  administered  to:  the  inventor;  bow  much 
he  owes  to  regnUr  scieatiiie  research ;  and  how  much  is  to 
be  ascribed  to  more  accident,  where  the  result  had  neither 
been  sooght  nor  conjectored.  In  regard  to  Lavoisier,  how- 
ever, we  arc  supplied  with  the  means  of  measuring  bis  ser- 
vices in  chemistry ;  and  we  agree  in  opinion  with  Mr.  Brande, 
that,  if  taken  in  connection  with  the  labours  of  the  old  Eng- 
lish schooT,  the  experiments  of  Hooke  and  Mayow,  and 
the  discoveries  of  Black,  Priestley,  and  Soheele,  these  ser- 
vices have  bedn  greatly  oVer-rated.  Lavoisier^  as  Mr.  B. 
aptly  observer,  though  a  g^eat  architect  in^hiB  science,  la- 
]t>oured  little  iii  the  quarry  ;  his  materials  were  chiefly  shaped 
to.  his  hand,  andh|i  skill  wds  displayed  in  their  arrangement 
and  combination.  .  • 
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yfe  biivano  intention;  howevcJr,  to  depredated  ihe  tnow^ 
ledge  and' ingenuity  which  Liivoisier  carried  to  his  great 
work,  the  formation  of  a  nomenelatnre  on  a  scientific  atad 
uniform  plan.  Time  and  the  progress  of  discovery  have^ 
indeed;  proved  that  the  undertaking  wa^  pfeinatare;  but 
the  merit  of  ttiis  distinguished  chemist  and  his  coadjjoiori^ 
remain  undiminished,  and'  the  general  principles  of  their 
scheme  admit  of;  an  adaptation  to  the  most  improved  stater  of 
the  science.  It  was  only  from  a  msm  deeply  conversant  with 
the  chemical  properties  of  matter  that  the  following  aptici; 
pation  could  proceed  in  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  fitcalin^ 
earths^  which,  at  that  t'm^e,  were  regarded  as.  simple  bodies. 
From  certain  phenomena  which  bo  had  just  recorded,  he 
viewsit  as  probiable  that  oxygen  is'the  bond  of  union  between 
metals,  and  acids^  and  from  this  we  are  led  to  suppose,  that 
oxygen  is  cotitained  in  all  substances  which  have  a  strong 
affinity  With  acids.  ^ 

^<  Hence,"  says  he  <^  it  is  very  probable  that  the  four  eminently 
salifiable  eslrtbs  contain  oxygen,  and  that  their  capability  of  unitiiig 
with  acids  is  produced. by  the  intermediation  of'tllat  element. 
What  Iliave  formerly  noticed  relative  to  these  earths,  namely^  ^t 
they  may  very  poissibly  be  metallic  oxides^  with  which  oxygen  has 
asfrong^r  affinity  than  with  carbon,  and  consequently  are  not  r^« 
ducible  by  ahy  Known  misans,  is  considerably  strengthened  by  the 
above  consideration.'* 

It  is  unnecessary  to  remark  that  the  achievements  of  J^ir 
H.Davy  in  the  laboratory,  of  the  Royal  Institution,,  have 
completely  verified  this  anticipation. 

'  The  next  step,  we  think;  in. the  history  of  chemical  dis- 
oovery  is  that  to  which  we  have  just  alluded.^  The  galvanic 
pile  in  the  hands  of  Vol ta  had  led  to  some  very  striking  re- 
suits*  and  excited  all  over  Europe  the  greatest  curiosity  and 
expectation,  in  regard  to  the  powers  of  the  new^  instruitient ; 
when,  by  the  aid  of  that,  liberal  munificence  which  has  al- 
ways characterized  the  inhabitants,  of  this  great  city,  Sir.  Hw 
Davy  was.  enabled  to  institute  experiments  on.a^very  exten- 
sive scale,  and  to  produce  effects  which , astonished  the  woiid. 
The  decomposition  of  the  alkalis,- and  the  alkaline  earths 
revealed  to  the  chemist  a  complete  set  of  new  principles, 
both  in  regard  to  the  mutual  agencies  of^bodies,  and  the 
nature  of  the  power  by  which  that  agency  is  maintahied. 
Chemical  affinity  appears  identical  with  electrical  energy ; 
to  the  extent  at  least  of  the  fact  that  the  1  setter  controuls  and' 
even  dissolves  the  former,  and  that,  too,  in  substances  held 
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iogetfaer  by  the  strongest  affinities  known  to ,  the  scieiice. 
The  foandation  of  the  old  system  is  entirely  shaken.  Qxy* 
gen,  instead  of  being  in  all  cases  an  acidifying  principle  is 
found  to  combine  with  a  metallic  base  and  to  form  an  alkali ; 
and  heat,  so  far  from  being  in  every  instance  the  effect  of  a 
combination  between  that  gas  and  a  combnstible  sabstance; 
is  foond  on  many  opcasions^  to  be  the  result  of  mere  chemical 
action  without  any  absorption  of  the  acidifying  principle 
whatever. 

The  latest  improvement  in  the  science  of  chembtry,  and 
one  which  promises  very  important  results,  is  connected  with 
the  discovery  of  th£it  Xvf  which  in  chemical  combinations^ 
regulates  the  proportions  of  the  combining  substances.  When 
two  |)odies  unite  so  as  to  form  one  compound  only ^  that  com* 
pound  always  contains  the  same  relative  proportions  of  its 
component  parts :  and  in  cases  where  t^o  bodies  unite  in 
more  than  one  proportion,  the  second,  third,  or  fourth  pro- 
portions  are  multipliers  or  divisors  of  the  first.    For  exam* 
pie,  carbonic  acid  unites  to  potassa  in  two  proportions,,  and 
forms  two  definite  copipounds.      In  the  one   70  parts  of 
potassa  are  combined  with  30  of  carbonic  acid ;  in  the  other 
70  of  potassa  are  united  with'60  of  carbonic  acid.     Lead,  * . 
again,  combines  with  oxygen  in  three  proportions  :  the  filrst . 
compound  consists  pf  100  lead  and  8  oxygen ;  the  second  of 
100  lead  and  12  oxygen ;  and  the  third  of  100  lead  and  16 
oxygen.      It  is  deserving  of  remark,  too,  that  whilst  the 
potassa  combines  with  carbonic  acid  in  the  proportions  of 
30  and  60,  it  will  not  enter  into  combination  in  any  intern- 
mediate  proportions.    Thd  same  rule  also  applies  to  gaseous 
bodies.     Thus,  for  instance,  nitrogen  combines  with  oxygen 
in  the  following  {>roportions,  constituting  five  different  com- 
po«nds.  < 

Nitrous  oxide  -  -  1  Nitrogen '+    7.5  Oxygen 

Nitric  oxide  -  -  1  +15 

Hypohitric  acid  -  -  1  •+•  ^-5 

KiCrous  acid  •  -  I  +30. 

Nitric  acid  -  -  1  +  37.5 

^^  •  ■  • 

Results  pf  this  nature  having  been  generalized  by  several 

authors,  particularly  by  Dalton,  Berzelius,  Davy,  Wollaston, 
and  Dr.  Thomson,  are  known  to  modern  students  as  the  doc- 
trine of  "  Atomic  Theory;"  or  as  the  "  Theory  of  Definite 
Proportionals."  The  fullest  account  that  we  have  any  where 
seen  of  this  interesting  branch  of  chemical  science  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Annals  of  Philosophy:  a  journal  which  was  at 
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one  lime  very  ably  conduoted  by  th6  last  of  tire  writdrs  wh5st^ 
Aames  we  have  just  meiitioiled,  aiM^  which  was  particularly 
valuable  as  a  well  digectcd  record  of  the  progress  &f  disco  vof'y 
fit  bowe  aad  abroad^ 

HaviDg;  finished  tbis  outline  of  ciibmical  history,  which- 
contains  the  mere  faitigid  rerum  froin^the  days  of  the  aW 
ehymista  down  to  the  disoov^eirie^  of  Davy,  aqd  tlie  specula- 
tions of  B^rziDliiis,  we  at  length  find  our^ves  at  the  eom** 
mencement  of  Mr.  Brando's  Manual ;  which  professes  t6 
teach  the  principles  of  the  science'  as  th^  are  at  present 
held  by  the  most  approved  aothcMra  in  England  and  Prance; 
^nd  to  iliastraifce  them  too  by  weU-cbosen  experiments,,  the 
greater  .part  of  which  may  be -performed  in.  a  private  cbam-^ 
ber.  Injustice;  tbeq,  to  tbis  popular  writer,  we  are  happy 
IQ  assert  that  a  beginner  could  not  find  a  more  suitable  work 
fur  expounding  tiio  fudimetits-of  chemical  knowledge  than  that 
now  before  us  ;.and  also  that  thoi^a  who  have.iriade  the  g^eat* 
est  progress  iii  the  science  will  derive  much  satisfaction  firora 
perusing  the  lucid  cbmmentariesoh^  its  most  sibstruse^  doe-* 
trinea.witk  which  these  ^ges  abound,  and  more  particularly 
from  the  fdicitons  application  of  experiment^  wherever  the 
ideas  are  likely  to- become  confused^  or  the  mtitqal  agency  of 
bodies  is  in  danger  of  not  being  clearly  perceived.  Thb  va-' 
rious  methods  too,  here  explained  of  procuring  chemical 

Iiroducts,  and  of  preparibgtbem  for  the  tnanipulatioos  of  the 
aboratory,  oaiinot  i^il  to  be  extremely  useful  as  well  as  en-^ 
l^rtainiug  to  the  amateur  chemist  ;•  and  in  this  respect  we 
know  no  elementary  work^  which,  combining  science  with 

Sracticfil  details,  will  beai^  a  comparison  with  Mr.jBrande's 
lannal*  We  wish,  indeed^  that  •  he  would*  be  content  to 
ibreg6  tliose  rhetorical  ornaments,  whicji  at  the  best  appear 
very  questionable  in  a  scientific  performance,  and  vvhicfa  ta 
his  cuse  so  often  seduce  4he>  iniaginatipn,  lyithautimparting 
any  light  to  the  understanding..  In  other  respects,,  his  zeal 
to  please  ujrges  him  on  in  ^e  j>roper  .path.  His. dexterity 
as  an  experimenter  cannot  ^e. too  highly  praised.;  and  one 
never  fails  to  sympathize  with,  him  in  that  honest  triumph 
which  accompanies  the  successful  display  of  proiossional 
iLnowIedge^  through  the  medium  of  a  splendid  and  iageuious 
apparatus*  . 
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Art;  TI.  Halidon  Hill;  a  Dramatic  SJcetch,  from 
ScoitisK  History,  By  Sir  Walter  Sdott,  Bart,  8vo, 
pp.112.    6s.     Hurst  and  Cp.     1823. 

This^  weiraderstand,  unlike  the  earlier  poems  of  its  .author^ 
has :  not  been  received  into  the  ranks  of  popular,  favour. 
Snc^h  rumours,   of  course;  have  no  pSect  oh  our  critical 
judgement;  :bat  we  cannot  forbear  saying,  that,  thinking,  as 
we. do,  very  highly  of  the  spirit  and  taste  with  whicfe'an  in- 
teresting tale  is  here  sketched  ih  natural  and  energetic  verse-, 
we  are,  *yet,  far  from  feieling  surprised;  that  the  approba.- 
t)on«.  which  it  is  our  pleasing  duty  to  bestow,  should  not  have 
been  anticipated  by  the  ordinary  readers  of  the  Work  before 
us.  :  It  bears,  in  truth,  no  great  resemblance  tb  the  nai'rative 
poems,  from  which  Sir  Waltefr  Scott  derived  his  first  and 
Mgh  repntation;:  and  by  "which  for  the  present,  his  genius 
mast  be  charaeterised.    It  is  wholly  free  from  many  of  Qieir 
most  obvious  faults'-— their  carelessness,   their'  irregularity, 
and  their  inequality  both  of  conc6iition  £ind'of  e:s:e6ifti6h; 
but  it  Wants,'  likewise,  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  th^lr 
beaaties'4>-*it  has  less  *'  pomp  and  circnmstance,^   I^ss  pic-- 
turesqhe  description,  romantic  association,  and  chivalrous 
glitter;  less  sentiment  and  reflection,  less,  perhaps,   of  a(i 
tiietc  striking  charins,  with  the  single  exception  of  that  one 
.  redeeming  and  suflScing  quality,  which  forms,  in  bur  yiew» 
the  highest  recommendation  of  all  the  author^s  works  of  inia- 
gination,  tlieir  unaiTected  and  unflagging  vigour.     This, 
perhftpr,  after  all,  is  only  saying,  that  we  have  before  us  a 
dramaitic  poem  instead  of  a  metrical  tale  of  romance,  and 
that  the  author  has  had  too  much  t&^e  and  discretion  to  be* 
dizen  iiis'  scenes  with  inappropriate  and  ehcumberihg  orna- 
ment.   There  id,  however,  a  class  of  readers  of  poetry,  and 
a  pretty  large  class  too,  who  have  no  relish  for  a  work,  how-* 
ever  naturally  and  strongly  the.  characters  ^nd  incident^  may 
be  conceiveci  and  sustained — however  appropriate  and  manly 
miy  be  the  imagefy  -  and  diction — from  which  they  cannot 
aelect  any  isolated  p^sage^^  to  store  in  their  memories  or 
their  common-placei-booka,  to  whisper  into  a  lady's  ear,  or 
transcribe  into  a  lady's  album*      With  this   tea*table  and 
watering  place  school  of  critics,  **  Halidon  Hilf  '  must  ex-* 
pect  no  favour :  i.t  has  no  rant — no  mysticism — ^and,  worst  of- 
fe;>ce  of  all^  no  affectation. 

In  the  matter  of  style,  indeed.  Sir  Walter  has  set  an  e^^am- 
pie,  which  the  writers,  and  particularly  the  dramatic  writers 
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of  the  day,  might,  wc  think,  do  well  to  follow,  though  we  hare 
no  hope,  smd  to  say  the  troth,  not  much  ambition,  to  don- 
vert  them  or  their  admirers — the  "  Labeo"  or  the  "  RomuUdse 
satari "  of  the  age— to  our  opinion.  We  would,  however, 
refer  the  opinion  which  we  have  so  expressed,  to  the  judg- 
ment of  those — if  such  there  he — who  can  condescend  to  be 
pleased  by  plain  ^nd  genuine  English,  without  any  patches 
of  the  diction  of  this  or  that. age— hy  unsought  and  natural 
images  without  conceit*:- and  by  a  manly  flow  of  versification 
without  prosaic  lin^s,  or  any  of  the  other  artifices  of  elabo- 
rate carelessness,  ^*  tQ  split  the  ears  of  the  groundlings.'' 

The  author  hasi  entitled  his  work  *^  a  Dramatic  Sketch;'' 
it  copsists,  ipdeed,  only  pf  two  acts,  pf  moderate  length,  and, 
though  w;e  niay  not  accede  to  the  author's  declaration,  that 
it  is  "^^  in. no  jpar^tci«/ar , calculated  for  the  stage,"  we  must 
not  lead  our  readers,  to  look  fpr  any  thing  amounting  to  a  re- 
gular draina.  It  would ^  we  think,  form  ^n  underplot,  of 
very  great  interest,  in  ^n  historical  play  of  customtary  length; 
and  although.its  incidents  and  pQi'sonag:es  are  ^mixed  up,  in 
these  scenes,  wi;th  an  event  of  real  history,  thore  is  nothing 
in  either  to  prevent  their  being  interwoyen  in  the  plot  jof  any 
dran^a  of  which  the  action  should  lie  in.  the  confines  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  atany.pf  the  very,  aumerous  periods  of 
border  warfare.  The,  whole  interest,  indeed,  of  the  story, 
is  engrossed  by.two;characters,  imaginpd,  as  it  appears  to  us, 
with  great  force 'and  .probability,,  and  contrasted  with  consi- 
derable skill  and  effect.  A  dialpguei  between  one  of  these 
persons.  (Alan  Swinton,  a  .veterjan  Scottish  chieft^n,)  Imd 
Vippnt,.  a  Templar,  hQldii\g  also  a  rank  in  ibe  army  of*  their 
'Common  country,  is  the  method  by  which  .the  author  has 
thought /it  to  opea  the  plot  .to  Ai«  readers';  and  we  do:  not 
know  that  we  can  adopt  a  shorter  or.  pleasanter  methpd  of 
explaining  it  to  ours.       .  / 

**  ViPONT  (advancing). 
"  There  needed  not,  to  blazon  forth  the  Swinton, 
His  ancient  burgonet,  the  sable  Boar 
Chain'd  to  the  gnarled  oak, — nor  his  proud  step, 
NQr  slant  stature,  nor  the  ponderous  mace^ 
'  Which  only  he  of  Scotland's  irealm  can  wield : 
His  discipliae  and  wisdera  mark  the  leader, 
As  doth  his  frame  thb  champion.    -Hail,  brave^winton ! 

"  SWINTON".  V  .  V       . 

.  *'  Brave  Templar,  thanks  1     Such  your  cross'd  shoulder  speaks 
you;                   '          -        .   • 
But  the  closed  visor,  which  conceals  your  features, 
Forbids  more  knowledge.  -  .Umfraville,  perhaps ^ 
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**  viPOMT  {mdoiing  hit  helmet). 

**  No ;  one  less  worthy  of  our  sacred  Order. 
Yet»  unless  Syrian  nuns  have  scorched  my  features 
Swart  as  my  sahle  Ti$or,  Alan  Swin^n 
Will  welcome  Symon  Vipont. 

**  swiNTON  (embracing  him). 
**  As  the  b^the  reaper 
Welcomes  a  practised  mate,  when  the  ripe  harvest 
Lies  deep  before  him,  and  the  sun  is  high.     «    ^ 
Thou'lt  follow  yon  old  pennon,  wilt  thou  not  ? 
'Tis  tatter'd  since  thou  saw'st  it,  and  the  Boar^heads 
Look  as  if  brought  from  off  some  Christmas  board. 
Where, knives  had  notchM  them  deeply. 

"  VIPOMT, 

**  Have  with  them  nevertheless.    The  Stuart's  Chequer, 
The  Bloody  Heart  of  Douglass,  Ross's  Ljrmphads, 
Sutherlancrs  Wild-cats,  nor  the  royal  Lion, 
Rampant  in  golden  tressure,  wins  me  from  thetti. 
Well  back  the  Boar-heads  bravely.    I  see  round  them 
A  chosen  band  of  lances— some  well  known  to  me. 
« Where's  the  main  body  of  thy  followers  ? 

"  SWINTON. 

**  Symon  de  Vipont,  thou  dost  see  them  all 
That  Swinton's  bugle-horn  can  call  to  battle. 
However  loud  it  rings.    There's  not  a  boy 
Left  in  my  hails,  whose  arm  has  strength  enough. 
To  bear  a  sword — there's  not  a  man  behind, 
However  old,  who  moves  without  a  staff. 
Striplings  and  greybeards,  every  one  is  here. 
And  here  a^l  should  be — Scotland  needs  them  all ; 
And  more  and  better  men^  were  each  a  Hercules, 
An4  yonder  handful  centuplied. 

"  VIPONT. 

'*  A  thousand  followers — such,  with  friends  and  kinsmen, 
Allies  and  vassals,  thou  wert  wont  to  lead-^ 
A  thousand  followers  shrunk  to  sixty  lanbes 
Jn  twelve  years'  space  !-*And  thy  brave  sons,  Sir  Alan, 
Alas !  I  fear  to  ask. 

**  SWINTON. 

AH  slain,  De  Vipont.     In  my  empty  home 

A  puny  babe  lisps  to  a  widow'd  mother, 

*  Where  is  my  grondsire?  wherefore  do  you  weepi' 

But  for  that  prattler  Lyulph's  house  is  heirless. 

I'm  an  old  oak,  from  which  the  foresters 

Have  heiir*d  four  goodly  boughs,  and  left  beside  me. 

Only  a  sapling,  which  the  fawn  may  crush 

As  he  springs  over  it.      . 

'•  Aa2 
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'*  VIFOKT. 

'*  All  8laiii--das !  / 

«  SWINTOir. 

**  Ay,  all,  De  Vipont.     And  their  attributes, 
John  with  the  Long  Spear— Archibald  with  the  Axe — 
Richard  the  Ready — and  my  youngest  darling. 
My  Fair-haired  William — do  but  now  survive 
In  measures  which  the  grey-hair'd  minstrels  sing. 
When  th^y  majce  maidens  weepu     . 

'      •  «  VIPONT. 

^*  These  wars  with  England,  they  have  rooted  out 
The  flowers  of  Christendom.  •  Knights^who  might  wia 
The  sepulchre  of  Christ  from  the  rude  heath,  • 
Fall  in  unholy  warfare  1  . 

"  SWINTON. 

**  Unholy  warfare  ?  ay,  well  hast  thou  named  it: 
But  not  with  England — would  her  doth-yard  shafts 
Had  bored  their  cuirasses !  Their  lives  had  beea> 
Lost  like  their  grandsire's,  in  the  bold  defence . 
Of  their  dear  country — but  in  private  feud 
With  the  proud  Gordon,  fell  my  Long.spear'dJobn^ 
He  with  the  Axe,  and  he  men  call'd  the  Ready, 
Ay,  and  my  Fair-hair'd  Will-T-the  Gordon  &  wrath 
Devoured  my  gallant  issue. 

"  VIPONT. 

<*  Since  thou  dost  weep,  their  death  is  unavenged  f 

**  SWINTON. 

Templar,  what  think'st  thou,  me  ^— See  yonder  rock,, 
From  which  the  fountain  gushes: — is  it  less 
Compact  of  adamant,  though  waters  flow  from  it  ? 
Firm  hearts  have  moister  eyes. — They  are  avenged; 
I  wept  not  till  they  were-— till  the  proud  Gordon 
Had  with  his  life-blood  dyed  my  father's  sword, 
In  guerdon  that  he  thino'd  my  Other's  lineage. 
And  then  I  wept  my  sons ;  and,  as  the  Gordon 
Lay  at  my  feet,  there  was  a  tear  for  him, 
Which  mingled  with  the  rest. — We  had  been  friends,, 
Had  shared  the  banquet  and  the  chase  togetb^r^    . 
Fought  side  by  side,-— and  our  first  cause  of  strife, 
Woe  to  the  pride  of  both,  was  but  a  light  one. 

"vipont,  ,    . 

You  are  at  feud,  then,  with  the  mighty  Gordon  t   * 
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*'  SWINTON* 

"  At  deadly  feud.    Here  in  this  Border-land, 
Where  the  sire's  quarrels  descend  upon  the  son^ 
As  due  a  part  of  his  inheritance, 
As  the  strong  castle  and  the  ancient  blazon. 
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Where  private  Vengeance  holds  the  scales  of  Justice^ 
Weighing  each  drop  of  blood  as  scrupulously 
As  Jews  or  Lombards  balance  silver  pence. 
Not  in  this  land,  'twixt  Solway  and  Saint  Abb's, 
Rages  a  bitterer  feud  than  mine  and  their's> 
The  Swinton  and  the  Gordon."     P.  24-. 

Such  are  the  leaders,  n^hprn  the  author  has  brought  toge* 
Iher^  in  the  battle  from  which  his  Drama  is  named-^a  battle 
fougjit  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  between  the  Scotch 
«nd  the  English,  when  that  monarch  aided  Edward  Baliol  in 
his  second,  attempt  to  obtain  the  throne  of  Scotland.  The 
incident,  however,  is  taken  from  a  battle,  more  than  half  a 
century  later,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  when  an 
army  of  Scottish  invaders  under  Archibald,  Earl  of  Douglas, 
were  defeated  at  Homildon,  by  Percy,  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland, and  his  son,  the  Hotspur  of  Shakspeare.  It  is,  it 
seems,  the  author's  unwillingness  to  bring  again  upon  the 
stage  a  charaotf^r  i^  consecrated  by  poetical  associations  £md 
reQiembrances,  which  has  induced  him  to  transfer  to  the 
earlier  .battle,  the  events  which  are  recorded  as  having  sig- 
nalised tlie  later  one,  and  which  Pinkerton,  the  histpria9  of 
Scotland,  has  related  in  the  following  terms. 

**  The  English  advahced  to  ^he  assault,  and  Henry  Percy  was 
about  to  lead  them  up  the  hill,  when  March  caught  his^  bridle, 
and  advised  him  to  advance  no  farther,  but  to  pour  the  dreadful 
shower  of  English  arrows  into  the  enetpy.  This*  advice  was  fol- 
lowed with  the  usual  fortune;  for  in  all  ages  the  bow  was  the  Eng- 
lish weapon  of  victory,  and  though  the  Scots,  and  perhaps  the 
French,  were  superior  in  the  use  of  the  spear^  yet  this  weapon  was 
useless  afler  the  distant  bow  had  decided  the  combat.  Robert  the 
Great,  sensible  of  thi^  at  the  battle  of  Bannockburn,  ordered  a  pre- 
pared detachn^ent  of  cavalry  to  riish  among  the  English  archers  at 
the  commencjbthent,  totally  to  disperse  them,  and  stop  the  deadly 
effusion.  Eat  Douglas  now  used,  no  such  precaution;  and  the 
consequence  was,  that  his  people^  drawn  vp  on  the  face  of  the 
hill,  presented  one  general  mark  to  th,e  enem^,  none  of  whose 
arrows  descended  in  vain.  The  Scots  fell  without  fight,  and  unre- 
venged,  till  a  spirited  knight,  Swinton,  exclaimed  aloud,  *  O  my 
brave  countrymen !  what  fascination  has  seized  you  to. day,  that 
you  stand  like  deer  to  be  shot,  instead  of  indulging  your  ancien^ 
courage,  and  meeting  your  eneniies  hand  to  hand?  Let  those 
who  will,  descend  wkh  me,  that  we  may  gain  victory,  or  life,  or 
fall  like  men.'  This  being  heard  by  Adam  Gordon,  between  whom 
and  Swinton  there  existed  an  ancient  deadly  feud,  attended  with 
the  mutual  slaughter  of  many  foilowers,  he  instantly  fell  on  his 
Icnees  before  Swinton,  beggjed  his  pardon,  ^nd  desired  to  be  dubbed 
a  kaight  by  bim  whoip  he  must  now  regard  as  the  wisest  and  the 
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boldest  of  that  order  th'ISritaiii.  The  ceremony  performed,  Swin- 
ton  and  Gordon  descended  Ifae  hiU,  accompanied  only  by  one 
hundred  men ;  and  a  desperate  valour  led  the  whole  body  to 
death.*'    P.  9. 

The  generous  {abandonment  of  private  dissension,  on  the 
part  of  .Gordon,  which  the  historian  has  described  as  a  mo- 
mentary impulse,  is  depicted  by  the  dramatist,  with  great 
skill  and  knowledge  of  human  feeling,  as  the  result  of  many 
powerful  and  conflicting  emotions.  He  has,  we  think,  been 
very  successful  in  his  attempt  to  express  the  hesitating,  and 
sometimes,  retrograde  movements  of  ^a  young  and  ardent 
mind,  in  its  transition  from  the  first  glow  of  indignation 
against  his  own  hereditary  foeman,  the  mortal  antagonist  of 
his  father,  to  the  no  less  warm  and  generdua  devotion  of 
feeling  which  is  inspired  in  it  by  the  contemplation  of  that 
foeman's  valour  and  virtues.  The  following  is  a  part  of  the 
scene,  in  whieh  Gordon  declares  his  resolution  to  receive 
knighthood  from  the  hands  of  Swinton.  The  latter  is  repre- 
sented as  having  just  delivered  to  the  Regent  of  Scotland, 
(a  character,'  we  are  told,  purely  fictitious)  his  neglected  ad- 
▼ice  of  commencing  an  attack  on  the  English  archers. 

"  REQBKT. 

<<  And  if  your  scheme  secure  not  victory, 
What  does  it  promise  us  ? 

"  SWINTON. 

**  This  much  at  least, — 
Darkling  we  shall  not  die;  the  peasant's  shaft, 
Loosen*d  perchance  without  an  aim  or  purpose, 
Shall  not  drink  up  the  life-blood  we  derive 
From  those  famed  ancestors,  who  made  their  breasts         ' 
This  frontier's  barrier  for  a  thousand  years. 
Well  meet  these  Southron  bravely  hand,  to  hand, 
And  eye  to  eye,  and  weapon  against  weapon ; 
Each  man  who  falld  shall  see  the  foe  who  strikes  him. 
While  our  good  blades  are  faithful  to  the  hilts, 
And  our  good  hands  to  these  good  blades  are  faithful. 
Blow  shall  meet  blow,  and  none  fall  unavenged — 
We  shall  not  bleed  alone. 

"regent. 

<'  Add  this  is  all 
Your  wisdom  hath  devised  ? 

«  SWUITON. 

*'  Not  all ;  for  I  would  pray  you,  noble  Lords, 
(If  onet  among  the  guilty  guiltiest,  might,) 
For  this  one  day  to  charm  to  ten  hours  rest 
The  never-dying  worm  of  deadly  feud, 
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That  gnaws  our  vexed  hearts— think  no  one  foe 

Save  Edward  and  his  host— ida3r8  will  remain, 

Ay,  days  by  far  too  many  will  remain^ 

To  avenge  old  feuds  or  struggles  for  precedetice  ;— : 

Let  this  one  day  be  ^Scotland's.  — For  nsyself. 

If  there  is  any  here  may  claim  &om  me* 

(As  well  may  chance)  a  debt  of  blood  and  hatred, 

My  life  is  his  to-morrow  unresisting, 

So  he  to^ay  will  Yet  me  do  the  bes^ 

That  my  ola  arm  may  achi'eve  for  the  dear  country' 

That's  mother  to  us  both. 

• 

[Gordon  skeu)S  much  emotion  during  this  and  the 

preceding  speech  ^Swinton. 

**  RX6ENT. 

**  it  is  a  dream — a  vision !— ^If  one  troop 
Rush  down  i^^i^n  the  ardiers,  all  will  f6llow, 
And  order  is  destroy*d — ^we'll  keep  the  battte*rank 
Our  fathers  wont  to  do^    No  more  on^t.-^Ho ! 
Where  be  ihose  youths  s^k  knighthood  from  our  sword? 

**  HERALD. 

**  Here  are  the  Gordon,  Somerville,  and  Hay, 
And  Hepburn,  with  a  score  of  gsdlantsmorew 

•*  RBO£NT. 

^  Gordon,  stand  forth. 

"  GORDON. 

"  I  pray  your  Grace,  forgive  me. 

**  RXOENT. 

^  How!  seek  you  not  for  knighthood? 

*<  GORDON. 

«*  t  do  thirst  for't. 
But,  pardon  me — 'tis  from  ahothei'  sword. 

"  REGENT. 

"  It  is  your  Sovereign's, — seek  you  for  a  worthier  ? 

■ « 

**  GORDON. 

**  Who  would  drink  purely,  seeks  the  secret  fountain, 
Hov^  small  soever — ^not  the  general  stream. 
Though  it  be  deep  vand  wide.     My  Lord,  I  seek 
The  boon  of  knighthood  from  the  honour'd  weapon. 
Of  the  best  knight,  and  of  the  sagest  leader, 
That  ever  graced  a  ring  of  chivalry. 
— Therefore,  I  beg  the  boon  on  bended  knee. 
Even  from  Sir  Alan  Swinton.  -  [^Kneels. 

"  REGENT^ 

**  Degenerate  boy !  Abject  at  once  and  Insolent ! — 
See,  Lords,  he  kneels  to  him  that  slew  his  father ! 
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^^  GonDOV  (starting  up.)        / 
'*  Shame  be  on  him  who  speaks  such  sKamefulwojrd! 
.  Shame  be  on  him  whose  tongue  would  sow  dissension^ 
When  jnost  the  time  demands  that  native  Scotsmen 
Fofget  each  private  wrong  1 

**  swiNTOK  {interrupting  him.) 

**  Yoiitht  since  you  crave  me 
To  be  your  sire  in  chivalry,  I  remind  you 
War  has  its  duties.  Office  has  its  reverence ; 
Wiio  governs  in  the  Spvereign's  name  is  Sovereign,-^ 
Crave  the  Lord  Regent's  pardon. 

^*  You  task  nie  justly,  and  I  crave  his  pardon^ 

IBotids  to  the  RMQznt* 
His  and  these  noble  Lords* ;  and  pray  them  all 
Bear  witness  to  my  words*— r Ye  noble  presence^ 
H^re  I  remit  uhto  the  Knight  of  Swinton 

All  bitter  memory  of  my  father's  slaughter^' 

All  thoughts  of  malice,  hatred  and  revenge.  { 

By  no  base  fear  or  composition  moved. 

But  by  the  thought,  that  in  our  country '9  battle 

All  hearts  fehoula  be  as  one,  I  do  forgive  him  . 

As  freely  as  I  pray  to  be  forgiven, 

And  once  more  kneel  to  him  to  sue  for  knighthood.'^  P.  68* 

» 

We  ought  to  warn  our  readers,  that  such  extracts  as  we 
liave  afforded  them,  convey  a  very  iinperfect  representation 
of  the  general  spirit  of  the  drama,  or  of  their  own  effect  in 
combination  witk  the  context  from  which  we  are  coiapelled 
to  separate  tiiem.  The  truth  is,  that  Sir-  Walter  Scotfs 
xnuse  delights  more  in  action  than  in  reflection ;  and,  though 
the  incidents  in  this  play  are  not  numerous  or  various,  yet 
its  chief,  not  to  §i'4y  its  only  interest  arises,  as  we  have  already ' 
hinted,  out  of  the  circumstances  and  position  of  the  charac* 
ters — the  main  merit  of  the  language  and  images  b^ing  ra* 
ther  relative  than  absolute  and  independent.  We  record 
this,  however,  as  matter  of  commendation — ^more  especially 
as  the  feult  of  the  prevailing  taste  in  matters  of  poetry,  how 
much  soev^er  that  taste  may  have  been  elevated  and  improved 
within  the  lai^t  twenty  or  thirty  years  (a  j^oint  which  we  have 
no  time  to  examine,  nor  any  disposition  to  controvert),  bears 
unquestionably  to  the  other  extreme.  We  have  only  to  read 
a  few  scenes  of  some  of  the  most  popular,  and  intrinsically 
the  best  productions  ofrecept  dramatic  poetry,  the  "  Fazio 
of  Mr.  Milman — the  **  Mirandola"  of  Mr.  Barry  Cornwall, 
(or,  "  whatever  name  delight  bis  ear,")  pr  the  **  Remorse" 
of  Mr.  Coleridge,  (more  than  one  of  which,  if  it  were  fair 
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to  contrast  a  ^*  Sketch"  with  a  finished  poem >  we  should 
place  decidedly  above  the  present  work)  to  be  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  this  observation.  It  is,  perhaps,  fair  to  add» 
that  an  historical  drama  requires,  or  indeed  admits  less  of 
merely  poetical  ornament,  than  domestic  stories,  such  as 
we  have  chosen  to  illustrate  our  position ;  a  fact,  to  which 
those  ingenious  compilers  who  from  time  to  time  edify  the 
world  with  *^  Beauties  of  Shakspeare,"  niay  bear  testimony, 
by  the  comparative  bulk  of  their  industrious  gleanings  in 
Hamlety  for  instance,  or  Othelio,  and  in  Henry  the  Sixth* 
Still,  had  we  not  already  quoted  so  abundantly  from  Halidon 
Hill,  we  might  probably- find  other  individual  passages,  of 
equal  positive  and  intrinsic  beauty,  with  the  following  lines, 
addressed  by  Swinton  to  his  *'  son  in  arms." 

*<  If  thou  drt  fatherless. 
Am  I  not  childless  too  ^    Bethink  thee,  Gordon, 
Our  death-feud  was  not  like  the  household  fire, 
Which  the  pdor  peasant  hides  dmong  its  ember?, 
To  smoulder  on,  and  wait  a  time  for  wakings 
'  Ours  was  the  conflagration  of  the  forest. 
Which,  in  its  fbry,  spares  nor  sprout  nor  stem. 
Hoar  oak,  nor  sappling-— not  to  be  extinguished. 
Till  Heaven,  in  mercy,  sends  down  all  her  waters* 
But,  once  subdued,  its  flame  is  quench'd  for  ever ; 
And  Spring  shall  hide  the  track  of  devastation, 
With  foliage  and  with  flowers/'    P.  68. 

To  conclude  this  article  selon  Us  regies,  we -ought  to' en* 
lighten  the  public  with  our  opinion,  and  the  author  with  our 
advice,  as  to  the  expediency  or  inexpediency,  of  his  forsaking 
"  Romaunt"  for  Tragedy— Thomas  of  Erciidown  for  Thespis.. 
The  practical  results  of  any  such  advice  might,  however,  in' 
spite  of  all  the  importance  wnich  we  of  course,  attach  to  our  own 
judgment,  be,  at  least  doubtful ;  and  we  shall  prefer  takfng^ 
leave  of  our  ennobled  poet,  with  an  exhortation,  which  we 
are  more  likely  to  have  the  satisfaction  of  sleeing  followed, 
Ijet  him  contintie  to  write,  prose  of  verse,  romance  or  drama, 
with  his  name  or  without  his  name,  exactly  as  pleases  his 
own  genins  and  inclination,  with  a  confident  reliance  bii  bis 
owu  sense  and  taste,  an  uncompromising  abstinence  from 
the  literary  cant  and  affectation  of  the 'newspapers  and  ma- 
gazines of  his  own  metropolis  and  our's,  and,  as  in  private 
duty  we  are  bound  to  add,  a  merited  respect  for' the*  decrepi 
p(  tijie  British  Critic.      ' 
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It  is,  if  we  remember  rightly,  no  less  indastrions  dstodent 
thto  John  Locke,  who  has  declared,  that  ^'Labour  fqt 
labour's  sake  is  against  natare ;"  and  if  there  be  any  one 
mental  toil,  which,  more  than  others,  appeals  for  all  practi- 
cable mitigation,  to  this  universal  anti-laborious  pnncipie, 
it  is  assuredly  that  which  the  distinguished  Analyst,  whose 
pamphlet  forms  the  subject  of  our  present  notice,  has  justly 
termed  ^^the  intolerable  labour  and  fatiguing  monotony  of  a 
continued  repetition  of  similar  arithmetical  calculations,"  and 
which  we  fully  coincide  with  him  in  designating,  as  '*  one  of 
the  lowest  operations  of  hjuman  intellect."  To  transfer  this 
irksome  though  necessary  and  important  occupation,  from 
mind  to  matter— *to  make  the  wheel  a^d  axle  the  substitutes 
of  the  brain  in  those  processes  which  seem  to  assimilate  and 
almost  to  reduce  it  to  the  rank  of  a  mechanical  engine,'  and 
one  frequently  of  very  questionable  accuracy — to  present  to 
the  mind  of  the  mathematician,  without  the  exhausting  weari- 
ness of  many  hours  of  perplexed  and  fallible  calculation, 
those  precise  results  which  are  essential  to  his  investigations 
and  .discoveries.  'That  such  a  consummation  should,  in  any 
degree,  be  effected,  must  always  have  appeared  one  of  the 
most  delightful  chimseras ;  and,  until  the  appearance  of  Mr. 
Babbage's  Lettelr,  would  certainly  have  been  regarded  as 
not  only  chimerical,  but  most  extravagantly  so.  Such^  how- 
ever, is  the  object  attained  by  the  very  %  astonishing  and' 
valuable  invention,  whicb  his  Letter  announces  :.  an  ibven- 
tion,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  of  more  iextensive  utility, 
and  likely — we  might  say  certain — to  conduce  to  vaster  re- 
sults in  science,  practical  as  well  as  speculative,  than  any 
single  discovery  on  record.  **  I  am  aware,"  he  good- 
humouredly  observes,  "  that  the  statements  contained  in 
this  letter  may  perhaps  be  viewed  as  something  more  than 
Utopian,  and  that  the  philosophers  of  Lsmuta  may  be  called 
up  to  dispute  my  claim  to  originality."  Mr.  Babbage  might, 
however,  feel  confident  that  the  guarantee  of  a  nam@.  so 
much  and  so  deservedly  esteemed  as  his,  by  men  of  science, 
whether  at  home  or  on  the  continent,  could  not  fail  to  com- 
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mand,  fot  any  comma  liication  to  which  It  wai^rattachedy  au 
hnmedtate  and  respectful  attention.  Were  any  farther  tes- 
timony required  to  the  success  of  this  gentleman'^  invention,,' 
and  some,  perhaps^  there  may  be^  who,  in  so  extraordinary  a 
discovery,  niight  doubt  the  coolness  and  accuracy  of  judg- 
ment of  the  Projector  himself,  such  testimony  would  be 
abundantly  furnished  by  the  illustrioas  President  of  the^ 
Royal  Society,  to  whom  Mr.  Babbage  has  addressed  his 
Letter,  who,  he  telb  us,  has  examined  the  machinery,  and 
^bom  he  vouches  for  the. accuracy  of  his  stai^tements  regard- 
ingit. 

It  is  not,  of  course,  to  be  expected  that  the  Letter. on  oar: 
table  should  fally  develope  the  principles,  whether  of  pure 
muthematics  or  of  mechanics,  which  have  enabled  its  rn- 
genious  writer  to  construct,  in  his  own  words,  *'  a  machine 
which  shall  perform  calculations/'  We  learn,  howfveir,  that' 
the  theory  of  differences,  which  has  aliready  afforded  such 
extensive'asisistance  to  analytical  computation,  is  the  aritU'\ 
melical  principle  on  which  his  engine  is  constructed.  That 
the  results  of  pure  science  should  have  been  successftilly, 
brought  into  action,  upon  the  laws  of  dynamics,  so  as  to  pro- 
dace  a  piece  of  mechanism,  which  exhibits  the  latter  tan-, 
gibly  and  visibly  acting  in  subservience  to  the  former,  is^  in- 
dependently of  the  value  of  its  consequences,  one  of  the 
most  prodigious  and  beautiful  triumphs  of  science.  But  the 
merit  of  Mr.  Babbage's  discovery  doe^  not  stop  here.  •  Not 
to  enquire,  what,  at  present,  canqot,  within  any  limits  of  safe 
prediction,  be  answered,  to  what  further  and  future  issues  the^ 
principles  which  he  has^  discovered  may  lead,  the  first  atid 
obvious  us^  of  his  machine  is  to  insure  the  construction  of 
mathematical  tables  of,  we  may  say,  cmy  description,  of 
unlimited  extent,  and  of  infallible  accuracy. 

Four  distinct  engines  are  enumerated  by  the  Writer,', of 
which  he  has  contrived  the  structure  ;  but  the  only  one  which 
he  has  yet  completed,  and/ which  it  is  his  object,  in  this 
Letter  to  announce,  is,  as  we  have  already  in  effect  stated, 
one  for  calculating  tables  by  the  method  of  differences.  It 
is  described  by  the  Writer  himself  as  being 

'^  One  which  is  capable  of  computing  any  table  hy  the  aid  of 
differences,  whether  they  are  positive  or  negative,  or  of  both 
kinds.  .  With  respect  to  the  number  of  the  order  of  differences, 
the  nature  of  the  machinery  did  not  in  my  own  opinion,  nor  in  that 
of  a  skilful  mechanic  whom  I  consulted,  appear  to  be  restricted  to 
any  very  limited  number ;  and  I  should  venture  to  construct  one 
with  ten  or  a  dozen  orders  with  perfect  confidence.     One  remark-; 
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able  property  of  thb  machine  is,  that  the  greater  the  number  of 
differenced  ti^e  more  the  engine  will  outstrip  the  most  rapid  calcu- 
lator.        ^ 

**  By  the  applicatipn  of  certain  parts  of  no  great  degree  of 
coraplexityy  this  may  be  converted  into  a  machine  for  extracting 
the  roots  of  equations,  and  consequently  the  roots  of  numbers : 
and  the  extent  of  the  approximation  depends  on  the  magnitude  of 
the  machine/'    P.  4. 

There  is  a  minor  and  accessory  invention  which^  for  its 
ingenuity  and  impqrtance,  would,  of  itself,  claim  for  lifr. 
Babbage  a  very  high  degree  of  credit.  We  must,  let  him 
announce  it  for  himself. 

**  Supposing  these  engines  executed,  there  would  yet  be  want* 
ing  other  means  to  ensure  the  accuracy  of  the  printed  tables  to  be 
produced  l)y  them. 

.  ''  The  errors  of  the  persons  employed  to  copy  the  figures  pre^ 
sented  by  the  engines  would  first  interfere  with  their  correctness* 
To  remedy  this  evil,  I  have  contrived  means  by  which  the  ma- 
cl^ines  themselves  shall  take  from  several  boxes  containing  type* 
the  nuiqbers  which  they  calculate,  and  place  them  side  by  side ; 
tliiiB  becoming  at  the  s^me  time  a  substitute  for  the  compositor  and 
the  computer :  by  which  means  all  error  in  copying  as  well  as  in 
prtntfeg  iTretoarid.  ■•     , 

*^  There  are,  however,  two  sources  of  error  which  have  not  yet 
been  guarded,  against.  The  ten  boxeft  with  which  the  engine  is 
provided  contain  each  about  three  thousand  types ;  any  box  hav- 
ing of  course  only  those  of  one. number  in  it.  It  may  happen  that 
the  person  employed  in  filling. these  boxes  shall  accidentally  place 
a  wrong  ^pe  in  some  of  them;,  as  for  instlanc<^,  the  number  2  in 
the  boxes  which  ought  only  to  contain  7%  When  these  boxes 
are  delivered  to  the  superintendant  of  the  engine,  I  have  provided 
a  simple  and  effectual  means  by  which  he.  i^iiall  in  less  than  half 
an  hour  ascertain  whether, '  amongst  these  30^000  types,  there 
be  ai^y  individual  misplaced  or  even  inverted.  The  other  cause  of 
error  to  which  I  have  alluded,  arises  from  the  type  falling  out  when 
the' page  has  been  set  up:  this  I  have  rendered  impossible  by 
means  of  a  similar  kind. 

**  The  quantity  of  errors  from  carelejsshess  In  correcting  the 
press,  even  in  tables  of  the  greatest  credit,  will  scarcely  be  be- 
lieved, except  by.  thpse  who  have  h^d  cop3tant  occasion  for  their 
use.  A  friend  of  inine,  whose  skill  it>  practical  as  well  as  theo- 
retical astronomy  is  well  known,  produced  to  me  a  copy  of  .the 
tables  published  "by  order  of  the  French  Bdqrd  of-  Longitude,  con- 
taining those  of  the  Sun  by  Delambre  and  of  the  Moon  by  Burg» 
in  which  he  had  corrected  above  Jiie  hundred  errors  :  most  of  these 
appear  to  be  errors  of  the  press  •  and  it  is  somewhat  remarkable, 
that  in  <urnih'g  over  the  leaves  in  the  fourth  page  I  opened  we 
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observed  a  new  error  before  unitoticed.  Tbdse  errors  t^re  so 
much  the  more  dangerous^  because  independent  computers  using 
the  samie  tables  will  agree  in  the  saise  errors."    P.  4. 

To  persons  practised  in  scientific  enquiries/ the  utility  of 
this  invention  is,  at  once,  so  obvious  as  to  render  any  com- 
ment impertinent.  But  it  is  not  only  to  the  few,  who  take 
an  interest  in  the  progress  of  mathematical  knowledge,  that 
our  pages  are  dedicated  ;  and,  warmly  as  we  feel  in  that 
caus^,  we  should  have  hesitated  to  enter  at  any  length  into 
an  account  of  a  discovery,  which  had  for  its  sole  object  the 
advancement  of  abstract  science.  It  is  because  we  are 
deeply  and  sincerely  impressed  with  the  value  of  Mr.  Bab- 
bage's  invention,  as  a  matter  of  national  interest,  that 
we  challenge  for  it  the  serions  attention  of  the  public.  It 
does,  indeed,  appear  to  us,  that  the  immense  importance  of 
such  an  engine  must  be  irresistibly  impressed  on  even  the 
most  unscientific  minds,  from  the  single  consideration,  that 
it  secures  the  accurate  formation  of  those  tables,  on  the 
rigid  exactness  of  which  the  science  of  navigation  is  mainly, 
if  not  wholly,  dependent.  The  highly  valuable  results, 
which  will  flow  from  the  general  use  of  the  engine,  might  be 
illustrated  by  several  other  instances;  but  the  one  which  it 
has  now  occurred  to  us  to  present  to  our  readers,  must,  .we 
should  conceive,  wei^h  strongly  with  a  nation,  whose  wealth, 
fame  and  liberties,  are  bound  op  with  Iher  nautical  prosperity 
and  skill.  The  consequence  attached  by  one  of  the  most 
able  and  enlightened  of  our  public  bodies,  the  Board  of  Lon^ 
gitude,  to  the  possession  of  accurate  and  comprehensive 
tables,  will  appear  pretty  clearly  from  a  circnnistance  related 
by  Mr.  Babbage  in  the  course  of  the  following  extract. 

•         .  •     • 

^  Of  the  variety  of  tables  which  such  an  engine  could  calculate, 
I  shall  mention  but  a  few.  The  tables  of  powers  and  products  pub- 
lished at  the  expense  of  the  Board  of  Longitude,  and  calculated  by 
Dr.  Hutton,  were  solely  executed  by  the  method  of  differences  -, 
and  other  tables  of  the  roots  of  numbers  have  been  calculated  by 
tlie  same  gentleman  on  similar  principles. 

^  As  it  is  not  my  intention  in  the  present  instance  to  enter  into 
the  theory  of  differences,  a  field  fiir  too  wide  for  the  limits  of  this 
letter,  and  which  will  probable  be  yet  further  extended  in  conse. 
quence  of  the  machinery  1  have  contrived,  I  shall  content  myself 
with  describing  the  course  pursued  in  one  of  the  most  stupendous 
monuments  of  arithmetical  calculation  which  the  wodd  has  yet  pro.-* 
duced,  and  shall  point  out  the  mode  iii  which  it  was  conducted  and 
what  share  of  mental  labour  would  have  been  saved  by  the  employ- 
ment of  such  an  engijie  as  I  have  contrived. 

<<  The  tables  to  which  I  allude  are  those  calculated  under  the 
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dkectton  tff  M;  Pirony  -by  order  of  (he  Freiidi  Govevnineiity-^t 
work  which  wUl  ever  reflect  the  highest  credit  oj^  4be  iifU|on 
which  patronized  aM  •on  the  8eientifi<5  men  who  eKecoted  it.  The 
tables  computed  were  the  following. 

<M.  The  natoral  sines  of  each  10,000  of  the  quadrant  cakdlated 
to  twenty-five  figures  with  seven  or  eight  orders  of  differences.  * 
V  '<  ^.  The  loganthmic  sines  of  each  100»000  of  the  quadrant  cal- 
culated to  fourteen  deciibab  with  five  orders  of  differences. 
-''■  *^  3.  The  Icfgarithm  of  the  ratios  of  the  sihes  to  the  arcs  of  the 
first  5^000  of  the  i0a,000ths  of  the  quadrant  calculated  to  fourteen 
decimals  with  three  orders  of  differences. 

•  '*  4.  The  logarithmic  tangents  correspooding  to  the  lo^Eu:^hiiii€ 
sines  calculated  to  the  same  extent. 

•  *''  5.  The  log^ri^hnas  of  the  ratios  of  the  tangents  to  their  arcs 
calculated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  logarithms  of  the  ratios  of  the 
sines  to  th^ir  arcs.  ^ , 

/^  6.  The  logarithms  of  numbers  from  1  to  10,000  calculated  to 
nineteen  decimals. 

«  7.  the  logarithms  of  all  numbers  from  10,000  to  200^000 
Calculated  to  fourteen  figures  with  five  orders  of  difierenCes, 

*^  Such  are  the  tables  which  have  been  calculated,  occupying  in 
their  present  state  seventeen  large  folio  volumes.  'It  will  be  ob- 
served that  the  tri^bnometrical  tables  aire  adapted  to  the  decimal 
system,  which  has  not  b<een  generally  adopted  even  by  the  French, 
and  which  has  not  -been  at  all  employed  in  this  country.  .But, 
notwithstanding  this  objection,  such  was  the  opinion  entertained  of 
their. vtdue,  that  a  distinguished  member  of.  the.  English  Bo^ard  of 
{iongitode  was -not  long  since  commissioned  by  our  Governmeirt  to 
make  a  proposal  to  the  Board  of  Longitude  of  Fr^ce  to  print  an 
abridgement  of,  these  tables  at  the  joint  expense  pf  the  two  coun- 
tries ;  and  five  thousand  pounds  were  named  as  the  sum  our 
Government  was  willing  to. advance  for  this  purpose.  It  is'  grati- 
fying to  record  this  disinterested  offer,  so  far  above  those  little  jea- 
lousies which  frequently  interfere  between  nations  laog  rivals  and 
manifesting. so  sincere  a  desire  to  render  useful  to.  .mankind  the 
best  materials  of  i&cience  in. whatever  country  they,  might  be  pro- 
duced. Of  the.  reasons  why  .this  proposal  was  declpe4  ^7  f*^^ 
neighboorsy  I  am  at.  present  .luiinformed :  .but,  from  &  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  many  of  the  distinguished  foreigner^  to  whopa  it 
was  referred,  I  am  convinced  that  it  was  received  with^the  same 
good  feelings  as  those  which  dictated  it..  ; 

'<  I  will  now  endteavour  shortly  to  state  the  manner  in  wbi(fh  this 
enormous  mass. of  computation  was  executed;  one;table.of  which 
(that  of  the  Jogarithms-  of  numbers)  must  contain  about  eight  mil- 
lions of  figures* 

.  *<  The.  .calculators,  were  divided  into  three  sections.  The  first 
section  'Comprised  five  or  six  mathematicians  of  the  highest  merit, 
amongst  whom  were  M.  Prony  and  M.>  Legeudre«    These  were 
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occupied  entirely  with  the  analytical  pact  of  the  work ;'  they  inres^ 
tigated  and  determined  on  the  formufs  to  be  employed. 

^*  The  second  section  consisted  of  seven  or  eight  skilful  caleu« 
lators  habituated  both  to  analytical  and  arithmetical  computations. 
These  received  the  formulae  n-om  the  first  section,  converted  them 
into  numbers,  and  fuvnished  to  the  thii^  section  the  proper  dif- 
ferences at  the  stated  intervals. 

**  They  also  received  from  that  section  the  calculated  resultSi 
and  compared  the  two  sets,  which  were  computed  independently 
for  the  purpose  of  verification. 

'^  The  third  section,  on  whom  the  most  laborious  part  of  the 
operations  devolved,  consisted  of  from  sixty  to  eighty  persons,  few 
of  them  possessing  ^  knowledge  of  more  than,  the  first  rules  of 
arithmetic :  these  received  from  the  second  class  certain  numbers 
and  differences,  with  which,  by  additions  and  subtractions  in  a 
prescribed  order,  they  completed  the  whole  of  the  tables  above 
mentioned. 

^*^  I  vnW  now  examine  what  portion  of  this  labour  might  be  dis- 
pensed ^th,  in  case  it  should  be  deemed  advisable  to  compute 
these  or  any.  siihilar  tables  of  equal  extent  by  the  aid  -of  the  epgine 
I  have  referrisd  to. 

^*  In  the  first  place,  ^he  labour  of  the  fir^t  section  would  be 
considerably  re^luoed,  because  the  formulas  used  in  the  great  Work 
t  have  been  describing  have  already  been  investigated  and  pub» 
lished.  One  person,  or  at  the  utmost  two,  might  therefore  con<« 
ductit« 

*^  If  the  persons  composing  the  second  section,  instead  of  de- 
livering the  number;^  they  calculate  to  the  computers  of  the  third 
section,  were  to  deliver  them  to  the,  engine,  tlie  whole  of  the  re- 
maining operations  would  be  executed  by  machinery,'  and  it  would 
only  be  necessary  to  employ  people  to  copy  down  as  fast  as  they 
were  able  the  figures  presented  to  them  by  the  engine.  If,  how- 
ever, the  contrivances  for  printing  were  brought  to  perfection  and 
employed,  even  this  labour  would  be  unnecessary,  and  a  few  su* 
perintendents  would  manage  the  matchine^nnd  receive  the  calcu- 
lated pages  set  up  in  type.  '  Thus  the  number  of  calculato^rs  ^m-* 
ployed,  instead -of  amounting  to  ninety*six,  would  be  reduced  to 
twelve.  This  number  might  however  be  considerably  diminished, 
because  when  an  engine  is  used  the  intervals  between  the  dif<% 
ferences  calculated  by  the  second  section  may  be  greatly  enlarged. 
In  the  tables  of  logarithms  M*  Prony  caused  the  differences  to  be 
calculated  at  intervals  Of  two  hundred,  in  oider  to  sav^  the. labour 
of  the  third  section :  but  as  that  would  now  devolve  on  machinery, 
which  would  scarcely  move  the  slower  for  its  additional  burthen, 
the  intervals  might  properly  be  enlarged  to  three  or  four  tinies  that 
quantity.  This  would  cause  a  considerable  diminution  in  the  la. 
hour  of  the  second  section.  If  to  this  diminution  Of  mental  labour 
we  add  that  which  arises  from  the  whole  work  of  the  compositor 
being  executed  by  the  machine,  and  the  total  suppressioa  of  that 
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'  ' '  .  .  .      .    .       .   • 

most  annofying  of  dl  literar}^  labour,  the  correction  of  the.errori 

of  the  pres»*9  I  think  I  am  justified  in  presufning  that  if  enginea 
were  made  purposely  for  this  object,  and  were  afterwards  useleiss, 
the*  tables  could  be  pnroduced  at  a  touch  cheaper  rate  ;  and  of  tlieir 
superior  accuracy  there  could  bie  no  doubt.  Such  engines  w^ld 
howeyer  be  far  froih  useless':  c6ntaining  withiii  themselves  the 
power  of  generating  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent  tslbles  whosis  ac- 
curacy, wodld  be  anrivalled,  at  an  expense  comparlttively  moderate, 
they  would  become  active  agents  in'  reducing  the  abistract  inqut^ 
ries  of  geometry  to  a  form  and  an  arrangement  adapted  to  the 
ordinary  purposes  of  human  society."    P.  7v 

It  is  impossible  to  quit  this  subject  withpilt  enquiring  how 
far  a  discovery,  which  is  yet  Ii!ttle  more  than  a  secret  in  the 
sole  possession  of  the  mind  with  which  it  originated,  is  likely 
to  be  rendered  available  to  those  high  putposes  which  it  is 
calculated  to  serve :  and- we  confess,  without  disguise,  that  it 
is  our  desire  to  suggest  the  answer  to  a  question,  whioh  to  us 
appears  of  such  vast  moihent,  that  H  has  induced  us  to  de* 
vote  this  portion  aS  onr  Journal  to  a  notice  of  Mr.  Babbage's 
Letter.  Assuming,  as  we  have  a  right  to  assume,  on  hii^ 
own  assertion^  atid  the  concurrent  and  approving*  '  te^timtfny 
of  some  of  the  most  competeiit  antfaorities  in  the  coaiifry, 
that  the  machinery  which  he  has  invented  does  possess  ^e 
power  of  performing  those  stupendously  important  opera- 
tipr^s  which  we  have  attempted  to  describe— bearing  in  mind 
the  expence  not  only  of  pnrse,  but  what,  in  the  ease  of  such 
a  man  as  Mr.  Babba^e,  i^  of  far  higher  aiccdant,'of  time 
and  thought,  which  the  maturing  and  executing  bis  projeci 
mast  have  cost  him,-^is  it,  we  will  ask,  reasonable  or  ju&t  to 
expeot,  that  be  should  impart  to  the  world  the  frait  of  his 
ingennity  and  assiduity,  withont '  an  adequate  and- liberal 
remuneration  ?  It  is  not  the  cause  of  Mr*  Babbage^  but  of 
the  interests  and  character  of  the  nation,  that  we  arc  advo- 
cating. We  would  wish  to  see  the  merits  of  this  e^traor* 
.  dinary  discovery  fully  and  attentively  examined,  by  persods 
of  the  most  onqoestionable  capacity ; 'and  if  they  are  once 
established,  after  such  a  testy  we  cannot  conceive  a  dubject 
more  clearly  pointed  out  for  PAitLiAMBNTARY  notice  ; 
we  cannot  conceive  that  it  will  not  he  deah  with  as  such,' by 
a  Governn^ent  from  which  $o  liberal  a'propo&al,  as  that  n^ade 
to  the  French  Board  of  Long^^itude,  ematfsited  on  a  kindred 
subject.     It  cannot  be  s^npposed,  that  the  same  policy  whiqh 


■*T- 


•  "  I  have  been  informed  that  thd  puVlivbers  of  a  vahiabTe  collectioivof  mf^he- 
niat)caltBbie,8»  now  re-printing,  pay  to.  the  gentleman- employed  iu  correctitig  th? 
preMit  the  rate  of  three  guineas  a  sheets  a  sum  by  do  meai^s  too  Urge  for  thQ 
tl^itbfttl  ext'^ciitton  of  kuch  a  laborious  duty;" 
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led  fo  fb^  offelr  of  6rt  tliimiiai&d  poands,  foi^  the  jpodsesFsion  of 
tables  coDsfruoted  by  a,  riral  nation,  and,  however  corefuUy 
fonhcrdy  inevitably  not  free  from. some  of  the  many  errors, 
**  fuos  hmmana  parum  cavit  natura,''  should  not  suggest  tb^ 
ample  remuneration  of  a  brilliant  production  of  the  Renins 
of  our  eXvn  Goantry^  by  which  (were  it  even  susceptible  of 
nO'fiirtfae^  applicatioa)  ihotie  vfty  ttibles  might  be  reformed, 
oonreeied,  mia  extended^  The  effect  of  Mr.  Babbag^^'s  in- 
vention is  udt.coniined  td  this  eoantry.  Tb^  rapid  dissemi- 
nation t}f  scientific  information,  aided  by  the  extraordinary 
interest  of  tfaa  subjjdot,  wiH  have  fci^en  it  general  notoriety  ; 
and,  feeling  ds  we  do.  Justly  iind  honestly  proud,  that  such  a 
discovery  shonld  |mve  originated  in^Engiaad,  we  should  be 
sincerely  mortified  if  any  foreign  g:^vemiuent  should  anticir 
pate  our  own  in  appreciating  and  appropriating  its  benefits. 


Ah*^  IV*  Am  Itinerary  of  Provence  and  the  Rhone, 
vmde^  during  the,  Year  1619^  By  John  -Hugltesi  AfM^tf 
Oriei  CoUege^  Oxford*  With  Etchmge  by  the-  AtUJior'. 
8vo.    800pp.    Vie..   Ca^thom.    1822« 

Mr#  Hn^^es  seems  to  have  travelled  for  his  own  amusement, 
and  to  have  published  his  travels  for  the  amusement  of  others. 
One.  of  his  intentions.is^M>rQasonal>le,andthe  othisr  so  good^ 
natured,  that  we  hope  he  succeeded  as  thc^onghly  in^.tfae 
first  to  we  ean  honestly  pronounce  that  be  hs(s  done>  in  the 
second..  The  etchings,. with  which. he  has  accompanied  his 
Tcddrne,  though  somewhat  roughly  scratchedrare  in  manyitf- 
stances  extremely  spirited;  and  be  promises  a  second  pufoii^ 
cation,  to. iilusti-ate  his  Itinerary  Jn  which  be  is  to  be  assisted 
by  Hie  talents  of  .Mr.  Dewint  and  the  Messrs.  €ooke.  The 
Tety  nature  of  his  book  precludes  us  from  doing  more  than 
endeavouring  to  present  pur  readers  with*  an  ^bstraot^  of  its 
cpntent^^  which,  we  shall  giye^spften  as  weoan  jn  the  words 
of  the  writer  himself;  being  well  assured  that  we  cannot  find 
any  others  equally  well  fitted  to  our  purpose. 

l^r.  Hughes  dismisses  Paris,  rapidly:  to  write  about  it 
now  a  day,  he  observes,,  would' be  as  $uperflaoiis  as  to  write 
tbe^atoral  history  of  the  dog  or  cat.  The  town  of  Moretfup- 
nisfaes  him  with  two  .extrticts,  one  from  St.  Simon,  the  otbw 
from  Anquetil,.  relative  to  a  story  which,  though  muoh  less 
known,  is  calculated  to  excite  quite  as  mueh  idle  curiosity  as 

•  ^    .-/...    ■fib    '    : 
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that  of  the  Iroil  Masque;     In  a  little  convent  in  this  little 
village,  an  unknown  negress  took  the  veil  in  the  reign  of 
^i^avis  XIV.  .  Bontemps,  ^  the  confidential  miiiiste^.  of  the 
.time,  had  placed  her  there  at  an  early  age,  with  a  large  sum 
paid  down,  and  the  continued  allowance  of  a  most .  liberal 
pension.     She  was  abundantly  presided,  in  all  pointa*    The 
.Queen  and  Madame  MainteoLon  both  paid  especial  regard  to 
the  welfare  of  the  convent;  and  though,  not  appearing  to 
direct  any  immediate  attention  to  the  negress,  they  carefully 
inquired  relative  to  her  health,  her  conduct,  and  her  treat- 
ment.    The  Dauphin  and  his  children  often  visited  ker ;  and 
one  diay^  when  she  heard  that  Prince's  hantingrhom  in  thq  ad* 
joining  forest  of  Fontainbleau,  she  said,  with  an  air  of  negli- 
^eQce, .  **  c'eet  monfrhre  qui  chasse/*     Her  rejoinder  to  Ma- 
dame Maintenon  was  still  more  striking*.  That  lady  wa«  once 
ctescanting  ori  the  virtue  of  humility,  for  which  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  recluse  was  particularly  distingnished.     In 
the  course  of  her  lecture,  she  insinuated  to  the  mysterious 
captive,  that  she  was  by  no  means  the  person  whom  she 
suspected  herself  to  be.^  **  Si  cela  rCitoit  pas,  Madame^?  was 
the  r^ply,  **vous  neprendriez  pas  la  peine  de  venirmele 
direr    She  died  in  1732 ;  and  both  St.  Simon  and  Anquetil 
concur  in  the  belief  that .  she  was  the  legitimate  daughter  of 
the  filing  and  Queen :  that  the  latter,  by  the  freqnent  incao- 
jLiom  admission  of  let  black  dwairf  to  her  presence  during^her 
.pr^nancy,  had  affected  the  .colour  of  the  child ;  and  that  the 
birth,  being  deemed  monstrous,  was  thus^secluded  from  the 
'knowledge  of  the  public.  .  . 

Qn  the  quay  at  Chalons,  Mr«  Hughes  was  beset  by  a  sturdy 
:beg^ar,  who  maintained,  in  a  strong  French  accent,. tliat  he 
.wps  the  s/on  of  h  carman  in  Thames-street,  in  the  parish  of  St. 
.George^  Hanovre,  and  that  he  had  been  only  a  few  months  ia 
Fi'ance-^Lyon^  apspears  to  have  disappointed  onr  traveller 
muqh.  Near  .the  foot  of  a  wooden  bridge,  called  the  Pont 
yMora/nd,  is  a  large  open  space  Les  Braiieaux,  on  which  the 
most  atrocious  of  the  Revolutionary  massacres  occurred* 

^*  The  site  of  the  fusillade,  by  which  two  hundred  and  seveci 
royaHsts  perished  at  one  time,  is  marked  by  a  larg&  chapel,  dedi- 
cated to  the  memory  of  the  victhns,  in  the  erection  of  which  they 
are  now  proceeding.  Three  only  are  said  to  have  escaped  from  this 
massacre,  and  to  be  stilHiving.  One  of  them  finding  his  co^s  cut 
asunder  by  the  first  sliot  that  reached  him,  escaipeid  in  the  confu- 
sion, and  plunging  amid  the  thick  bushes  and  dwarf  willows  which 
bordered  upon  the  Rhone,  ba£3ed  the  pursuit  of,  several  soldiers. 
There^  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  appearance  of  the  B^otteaux 
ftt  present ;  but  no  true  lover  of  his  country  ought  to  neglect  visit- 
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Nigra  spot  associated  frith  such  warning  recollections.  One  of  the 
stanzas  inscribed  by  Delandine  on  the  cenotaph  of  his  countrymen 
(which  has  been  removed  to  make  room  for  the  chapel  above  men. 
tioned),  exptesses  briefly,  and  much  in  the  spirit  of  Simonidess' 
well  known  epitaph  on  the  Spartans,  the  impressions  conve3red  by 
the  sight  of  this  Aceldama : 

"-  **^  Passant  respecte  notre  cendre ; 

Couvrez  la  d'une  simple  fieur : 
A  tes  neveux  nous  te  chargeons  d*apprendre 
*  Que  notre  mort  acheta  leur  bonheur.' 

^'  This  passage  is,  indeed^  prophetic  of  the  salutary  effects  of  a 
IjBSSon,  which  these  and  a  thousand  more  voices  from  the  tomb  will 
proclaim  to  future  ages;  if,  indeed^  future  ages  will  believe,  that 
e  dastardly  stroller  *  was  allowed  to  glut  his  full  vengeance  on  the 
kindred  of  those  who  had  hissed  him  from  their  stage,  and  to  vpw 
in  a  fit  of  wanton  frenzy,  that  an  obelisk  only  should  mark  the  site 
of  the  second  city  in  France;  that  he  found  himself  seconded  in 
thi^  plan  of  destruction  by  thousands  of  hands  and  voicea ;  that  one 
^tizen  was  executed  for  supplying  the  wounded  with  provisions, 
another  for  extinguishing  a  fire  in  his  pwn  house ;  and  tliat  when 
these  pretexts  failed,  such  ridiculous  names  as  *  quadruple  apd 
quintuple  counter-revolutionistV  were  Invented  as  terms  of  accusa- 
a<m."    P.  61. 

;  In  comparison  with  Boardeaiix,  Mr/  Hughes- in  every  re- 
spect gives  the  preference  to  the  latter  city ;  while  he  charac- 
terises the  former  as  a  town  of  mdd  and  money;  of  closeness. 
Stench,  and  bustle 

Vienne  is  the  well-known  place  of  banishment  to  which 
Pontins  Pilate  was  condemned.  A  mountain,  spiring  above 
iUe  Bhou^,  bears  his  name ;  and  a  tall  square  Roman  tower> 
called  the  Toier  de  Mauconseil,  in  the  legends  of  the  country 
is  the  spot  from  which,  in  a  fit  of  despair  and  frenzy,  he  ti;irew 
himself  into  the  river  below,  and  perished.  The  Swiss, 
<m  the  other  hand,  point  out  a  lake  on  his  namesake  moun- 
tain %&  the  theatre  of  his  suicide;  and  they  believe  that  the 
storms  by^  which  it  is  freqaently  agitated^  are  occasioned  .by 
tbe^writhings  of  his  pertnrbed  spirit.  This  is  much  of  apiece 
with  the  classical  superstition  which  referred  the  eruption 
of  iEtaa  to  the  uneasy  posture  and  continued  struggles  of  the 
iinprisoned  Typhoons. 

The  Chateau  Gr}j|^nan  impressed  Mr.  Hughes  more  than 
any  spot  which  he  visited ;  and  his  description  of  it  is  giyen 
con  amore.  Its  site  indeed  must  be  magDificent.  Advanc- 
ing from  Montelimart, 
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**  Orer  a  road  vrhidi  consisted  of  the  ndtnr^  rock  m  all  kff  ii8»i 
tive  inequalttj,  we  damght  si^t  o£  the  CobtAt  Giigaan^  imd  llie 
great  plain  of  Avignon^  roto  whidh  that  (fistrtet  opens  in  a  nufh^ 
western  direction,  flanked  or  the  east  hy  a  colossal  Alp,  balie<l 
Mont  VentoQ,  on  wiiose  long  ridge  taraceaoiPsoow  wdre  stHi  Tisibk* 
In  the  centre  of  the  Comtat,  Chateau  Qngiauk  is  fiaiil^  dtstin^ 
guished  by  the  grandeur  of  its  outline  and  proportiona^  and  the 
tally  insulated  rock  on  which  it  stands,  so^ewliat  resembling  that 
on  which  Windsor  G^tle  is  situatedy  tJiough  ia^rior  in  «ze«  Its 
effect  is  somewhat  heightened  by  severd  otlier  smaller  crags  at 
different  distances,  which  thrust  themselvea  through  the  scanty 
stratum  of  soil,  each  crowned  with  a  solitary  tower,  or  little  forta-. 
Mte.  in  the  feudal  days  of  the  Adhem^rs,  ancestors  of  the  Grlgnan 
femily,  who  possessed  the  whole  of  the  Comtat,  these  were  pro- 
bably, the  peeKhouses,  or  outposts,  of  the  old  Chateau^  in  the  quarter 
fit-om  which  it  would  ha\re  been  most  exposed  to  attack.  Tlie  Ch4. 
teau  Race  dufort  was»  In  all  Hkcllliood,  aho  the  key  of  the  moun- 
tain glen  leading  to  the  hill  which  tee  were  descending,  and  formed 
the  hne  of  communication  with  Montenmart,  which  ^ad  fbrttierfy 
kichided  in  the  family  territory.  The  records  dfi  this  subject  traeef 
tlie  foundation  of  the  lordship  of  Grigtian  up  to  the  days  of  Charle- 
magne, who  is  said  to  hare  created  Adhetn^r,  one  of  his  paiadfni^, 
Duke  of  Genoa,  as  a  reward  for  having  re-con(}a^fed  (7orsr6B.fVdai 
the  Saracens.  Adhemar  having  fallen  in' a  secoYid  datpeditiofi 
against  the  same  ene^uy,  bis  children  divided  \A^  poteessioii^ :.  the 
elder  remainbg  DuM  pf  Genoa,  another  possessing  the  to.wDs.of 
St.  I^aul  de  Tro)s  Chateaux,  et  Mondragop  ^  and. a  thirds  the  so^ 
yereignty  of  Orange.  A  fourth  possessed  the.  town  of  Mbnt|s3, 
called  after  liim  Monteil  Adhetnar,  or  Mon^telimart^  and  ih  1 160, 
the  emperor  Frederic  I.  granted  to  Gerard  Adhemar  de  Mototeily 
his  descendaiH  and  heir,  me  investiture  of  Grignan,  widi  iflai^  sof^ 
tereign  rights^  such  as^  that  of  Coining mone^.  It  waa  to  this  not/te 
ftimSy  that  the  Count  de  GHgnan,  wm>se  third  wife  was  Biedattgdr* 
ter  of  Madame  de  Sevtgn^^  traced  hts  Mood  and  infaei^ncfr  ki  a 
£rectlin6k  ' 

^*  As  we  reached  the  level  <f  the  plains  and  apptotdied  tile 
castle^  its  conunandiiig  beij^t  and  sfemetiire  seeauol  coMp^etefy  txi 
Justify  Mad*  de  S/s.e2(pfftS8ion  tot  her  dlughteiv  "^  Voire  diateala 
vraimepat  royaU'  Few  ^^bjec^ts  ceitakiiy  ever  hfld.ssdia  Ineaideiic? 
as  this;  whiqh^  though  reduced /to  aniere  shejl  l»y  the  ra.<|iges.Af 
Uie  Revolution^  still  seems  (so  bespeak  the  hospitable  and  qhiyal^ 
Tous  cliaracter  of  its  former  possessor.  It  rises  from  a  terrace  cdf 
more  than  a  hundred  feet  in  heightt.  j^artly  composed  of  mascNary, 
and  partly  of  the  solid  rock.  The  town  of  Grignan,  piled  tier  above 
tier,  occupies  a  considerable  declivity  at  the  foot  oftois  terrace,  and 
communicates  with  the  castl6  by  a  road  which  winds  roimd  the  aa- 
cent,  and  terminates  in  a  massy  gateway."  ^  P.  lOD. 

One  of  the  towers  of  the  cfauroh  of  Grigni^,  appears  to 


foifm  9:  projecting  pfirt  of  the  torraee  cf  tba  Cb&te^ii.  A 
;iiMiv9abl^  »tone  a&'ptda  an  ^nlraaioe  fb  due  leads  df  tbe  chorcli ; 
.md  from  tbs  interiot  ia  a  ooouiiiinmtioii  with  a  ^Uery  in  tlie 
castle,  in  wfaieh  ^  family  ^Doidd  bear  naw,  as  la  a  private 
orKtory^  wi&oat  hnn^  9iM«.  r  Tbe  puffiaii  mob,  diiria^  the 
B^olatiotii  did  ntnoh  injury  lieve.  They  deprived  tlie  statue 
•f  the  fetaad^  of  jit^r  l^ead ;  and  dooHless  woald  have  violate^ 
tbe  e^met^  ef  the  Grig^an  family,  had  i\  not  been  for  the 
precautipnary  measure  adopted  by  some  of  the  adherents  oftbe 
castle^  who  changed  the  position  of  a  flat  stone  which  marked 
the  entrcMice  of  the  yault  This  has  since  been  restored  tp 
ita  9xi^\x\e\  site*  The  sHmpIkity  of  the  inscription  which 
it  bear^  is  remarkaUe.  *^  Cy  git  Mari^  de  Jtabulin  Chauiah 
Marauise  d^  Sam^n^/*  ib^  dat#  of  her  d^ath,  April  xiy. 
.i696|  ff  aniiaj^ed.  Tbe  MStl^  itself  was  pillaged,  and  then 
^t  oa  fire  by  Iko  ife^olutinniists ;  but  tfape  stjreogth  of  tbe  avails 
wa9  smh  that  they  am  stiU  perfect,  and  mtgbt  be  rendered 
habitttbte  aet «  gonparatiyely  small  expe»oe. 

'^  Mine  boyft  of  ^e  Garter/'  in  tbe  town  of  Grig^an,  who 
pbifed  tbe  part  of  CiearoMover  tbe  castle^  was  fit  to  belong 
te  tbe  spot. 

^*  Yoil^  la  jardin«'  said  oar  gaide;  ^  c'etait  )i  oa  tl  y  avoit  4^ 
cas  belles  %ues,  ces  beaax  la^lonPi  ce  dQlicteMX  Maseat  don^  Ma* 
dame  pa^rle.'  The  fina  treefs^  1  which  marked  the  liiQiis  of  the  gar- 
den, lueva  all  bean  cAit  down  aad  burnti  with  the  a^^^oeption  of  a  row 
of  old  elms  on  the  wedtiem  side,  forming  par^  of  |;be  axrenae  which 
fiaakedtha  mail,  or  ball- alky,  ci  constant  a|^0n4lage  in  da^ns  of  pkl 
ta  jtha  aeatfl  of  Freacb  iioblemen.  The  turf  of  th&  mml  is  er^n  and 
Bo%  ^tilla'and  |he  widl  on  boijkh  sktes  tolerably  perfect-^'  And  now, 
Mefsiaarsv'  said  mine  host*  ^y9a  mciy  l^ell  your  countrymen,  thai; 
you  have  walked  in  the  act^l  step9  of  tiie  Marquise,  C'est  ioi 
quelle  jouoit  an  mail  avac  cette  parfaite 'grace-*-et  M.  le  Cpmte 
aussiw^ab  |  c'etoit  an  plajsir  d^  1^  voir,'  We  hardly  kn^w  whe- 
ther, to  iai|igh  at»  or  bo  incereslied  by  the  isoniical  Quixotism  of  tl)is 
many  who  Ir^rily  Ueliave  had,  by  dint  of  residence  on  thespot»  and 
ihnmbing  constantJy^adirty  ojd  edition  of  Madam^'s  letters,  worked 
liimself  up  to  (he  nof^ion  that  he  had  witnessed  tbe  scenes  which  he 
described.  We  were  indu<^9  in  the  course  of  ^m*  walk,  to  inquire 
somewhat  into  his  own  history,  wl^ich  appeared  rather  a  melancholy 
411369  tboogh  cotumon  enough  m  the  times  through  which  he  had 
lived.  About  a  week  aft^r  the  pilli^e  and  destruction, of  Ch^eau 
Grignan^  be  was  denounced  as  a  rojyali^ty  and  immured  in  the  prison 
of  Orange,  in  conipany  with  several  Kentlemen  of  th^  neighbour- 
hood, acquaintances  of  his  .master.  By  means  of  a.friend  in  the 
town,  (for  they  were  not  fdi  devils  at  Orange,  as  he  emphatically 
jMstinMi  us),  he  was  enabled  to  procure  a  few  common  necessaries^; 
to  improve  thesciiaty  prisop  allowance  of  some  of  the  more  infir<?li 
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^ut  his  charitable  labour  soon  ceased^  for  all  were  Buccessirely  dks 
patched  by  the  guillotbe  in  a  short  space  of  time.  In  tbe  counte 
of  three  months,  378  persons  periahea  by  decree  of  the  miscreaMSB 
composing  the  Re;yolutionary  tribunal  at  Orange,  whose  names  were 
Fauvette,  FoIlrosac^  Meiileinye,  PoisjaVeUe,  Viotte^  and  Bendit 
Carat,  the  greffier.  Onc^  of  their  first  victims  was  an  aged,  nun  of 
the  SiiQiane  family^  panoness  of  the  coiivent  of  Bollene,  accuseil  of 
being  fi  pounter-revolutionist;  ao  lame  and  infirm,,  that  her  execi|- 
tioners.were  forced  to  carry  her  to  the  scaffold-  Madame 
d'OzannCy  Marquise  de  Torignan,  aged  ninety-one,  and  her  grancf- 
daughter,  a  lovely  young  woman  of  twenty-two,  perished  in  the 
same  massacre.  The  personal  beauty  of  the  latter,  which  was  much 
celebrated  in  the  neighbourhood,  had*  interested  one  of  the  bri- 
gands of  Orange  in  her  fate,  who  promisied  to- exert  his  influences 
with  the  council  of  five,  to  save  the  life  of  the  grandmother,*  on^con- 
dition  of  receiving  the  hand  of  Mademoiselle  d'Ozanne^  llie  poor 
girl  overcame  her  horror  and  Reluctance  for  the  sake  of  her  aged 
relative,  and  promised  to  marry  this  man  on  conditionof  Iiis  soceett 
in  the  promised  application*  The  life,  however^  of  so  formidabte 
a,  conspirator  as  a.  superannuated  ^nd  dying  woman,  was  too  great 
•  9  favour  to  be  granted  even  to  a  friend  ;^  and  the^only  boon  wfai<^ 
he  could  obtain  was  the  promise  of  Mademoiselle /d'Ozaime^ 
life,  in  consideration  of  her  bcc9ming  his  wife.  *  Eh  bien !  il  faut 
'mourir  ensemble;'  was  her  answer  without  a  moment's  delibera- 
tion, and  next  day,  ^cordingly,  both  the  relatives  perished  on  thb 
same  scaffold.  Poor  Peyrol  himself,  after  expecting  the  fatal  'AUciris 
for  many  a  morning,  was  at  length  relieved  from  his  apprehensionilg 
by  tbe  fall  of  Robespierre,  and  obtained  his  release,  on  conditioh 
of  serving  in  the  army*  After  fighting  for  four  years,  with'a  cordtid 
detestation  of  the  cause  in  which  he  was  engaged,  he-  wlks  dis. 
abled  for  the  time  by  a  severe  wound,  <  and  obtained  Ifiave  to 
return  to  Grignan,  wher^  he  settled  in  the  little  inn ;  but  themosi 
severe  blow  of  all  was  yet  in  store  for  him ;  for  his  wife  died  not 
long  after,  leaving  him  with  five  children.  *  Ainsi  vous  voyesi. 
Monsieur,  que  j  ai  connu  le  malheur.  Au  reste.  Mens,  de  Muy  m'a 
donne  la  clefde  ce  chateau,  et cela me  vaut qudquechose;  car  il 
y  a  du  mOnde  qui  vientient  quclquefois  le  voir/  Then,relapsinginto 
his  habitual  strain  of  complaint,  he  ended  with,  ^Ofa  Inidn  pauvr^ 
cher  maitre !  ce  beau,  ce  grand  ch&teau !  ah,  j^ai  tout  perdu !  One 
bright  moment,  however^  as  he  e!x(iltingly  remarked,  occurred  dut- 
ring  his  compulsory  serjfice  in  the  army ;  for  it  so  chanced  thsit  he 
was  one  of  the  guard  on  duty  during  the  execution  of  his  former 
oppressor,  Fauvette.  ^  Moi  k  mon  tOur  je  I'accempagnoiiB  a  cet 
echafaud  oil  il  m'auroit  envoy^ ;  il  avoit  la  mine  triste,  un  fleur  die 
jasmin  a  lai)ouche ;  ma  foi,  ^  ne  scntoit  pas  bon  pour  lui.'  '*  P.  1 1 9. 

Mr.  Hughes. gives  a  somewhat  detailed  aoccHint  of  the  «];*• 
ertions  of  the  Missionaries  at.  Avigqon;  and  their;  fioleam 
inummery,  wetbink,  is  scarcely  equalled  by:  that  of  our  ow^ 
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IS^fthel  Union  and  other  Sodeties,  simiHsfarin€B.  The  gates 
t>f  the  churches  were  besieged  before  day-break,  whenever  the 
priests  gave  exhortation.  Tiie  inhabitants  of  the  neighboar* 
ing  Commanes  walked  daring  part  of  the  night  to  secure  seats, 
and  the  churches  were  so  tall  that  it  was  hardly  possible  to 
move.  The  eagerness  to  obtain  room  was  so  great,  **  tjiat 
indecorous  and  even  scandalous  iscenes  took  place  aino^g  th^ 
wives  of  the  populace ;  they  quarrelled  for  chairs  and  seats, 
with  a  ferocity  gut /e«  metioit  sdnvent  horiducer^ile  delapo^ 
Utesse  civile  et  Christienne,*'  { Chretienne.J  Several  solemtt 
ceremonies  ensued.  In  the  one,  called  the  Amende  Honora^ 
hie,  the  priest  employed  the  Socratic  method  of  interrogation* 
and  the  audience  answered  all  his  questions  by  reiterative 
affirmatives.  Amid  sobs  and  tears  they  avowed  contrition  and 
repentance,  they  renoanced  hatred,  enmity,  and  revenge,  and 
after  the  excitation  of  sentimental  CAm^tanafi^y  hud  been 
carried  to  its  height*  they  were  at  Jast  brought  to  the  real 
point  in  view. — **  Do  you  promise  fidelity,  respect,  and  love 
to  *the  monarch  who  governs  France,  to  the  princes  of  his 
blood,  and  his  representatives?"  Twenty  thousand  per^ 
sons  shouted  assent;  and  twelve  hours  afterwards,  if  the 
imnA  had  veered  to  the  opposite  quarter,  the  same  20,000 
Tsi^onld  have  shouted  Vive  rEmpereur,  and  have  stock  the  vior 
let  in  their  button-holes. 

Their  mass,  was  said  before  a  magnificent  field  aitar.    The 

.baptismal  vow  was  renewed.  The  Avignonese  and  their  chil* 

dren  were  consecrated  to  the  service  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and 

after  a  general  i)onunnnion,  a  colossal  cross  was  er,ejDted  on  an 

elevated  spot  near  the  city. 

^*  The  number  of  persons  employed  to  assist  in  the  prcicesslo^ 
amounted  to  twenty  thousand,  including  the  civil  and  military  au. 
thorities,  the  monastic  establifihments,  the  neighbouring  clergy^ 
and  a  limited,  number  of  inhabitants  from  each  parish.  The  cross., 
amounting  in  weight  to  three  tons  and  a  half,  was  supported  oin  a 
frame  constructed  so  as  to  admit  one  hundred  and  twenty  bearers 
at  once.  These  were  relieved  from  station  to  station  by  detach* 
ments  from  all  ranks  and  professions,  selected  from  innumerable 
claimants^  and  amounting  altogether  to  two  thousand  men.  Having 
thus  traversed  thirty  principal  streets,  the  inhabitants  of  which  vied 
^ith  each  other  in  decorating  their  windows  with  garlands  and  ta- 
pestry, thie  cross  was  borne  to  the  terrace  on  the  Roche  Don,  an4 
erected  in  sight  oF  more  *than  eighty  thousand  individuals,  who 
crowded  the  hill  above,  the  extensive  space  of  ground  adjoining, 
and  the  windows  and  roofs  of  the  houses.  *  The  whole*  discourse 
fironoimced  on 'the  occasion,'  says  the  narr^tor^  ^  was  an  aifecting 
Xtf  it  was  energetic.'    The  prator  at  length  closed  it,  by  exhorting 
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gttdience  not'  Co  forget  the  crow  and  tlieir  x^^fgnxu  ^  fievember,' 
iaid  he,  •'  that  you  are  Chrigtians  and  Frmicbmen ;  fly  to  the  footof 
the  cross  as  ChristiilDS  in  all  your  misfortunesy  and  it  will  be  your 
consolation ;  as. Frenchmen,  you  will-  there  learn  to  be  faithful,  to 
VOur  country,  and  submissive  to  your  king. — ^Et  d'un  ton  nlein  de 
fraucliise  il  s'ecria,  Vive  la  Qroix,  vivet  la  Religion,  vive.la  Roi — 
l'4^ditoire  repeta  les  memes  mots  avec  la  memo  enthousiaam^i  et 
yajouta,  ♦  Viye. les  Missionaries.*"'   P.  166. 

Mr.  Hughes's  toleration  of  this  iBuatical  mouhtebankery,  ii» 
widely  diiferent  from  the  generai  tone  of  jodtcious  feeling 
^hich  pef  vudes  this  volume.  Of  the  connection  of  the  French 
^sealots  with  our  own.  we  may,  perhaps,  have  an  opportunity 
of  speaking^  more  at  length  on  a  future  ocoasion.  We.give 
the  following  passage  as  a  specimen  of  the  state  of  Fr^vicb 
Frotestantism — the  scene  is  Monipelier* 

**  This  day.  May  16,  we  attended  service  at  the  JVencb  Pro- 
testant Church,  and  were  gratified  both  with  spending  a  moining 
on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  in  a  manner' which  reinihdea 
118  of  an  English  Sunday,  and  witnessing  ajso  the  fuU  and  respecta*- 
bio  attendance  of  fellow  protestants.  llio  seryico  was  |)erforroed  in 
tho  following  onier  2-^1,  a. psalm;  2,  a  gcncml  canfessiou  of  sins  ^ 
S,  another  psalm ;  4,  a  senaon ;  5^  the  como^andments  an4 
tJie  creed;  6,  a  long  prayer  for  tlie  sick  aad  .distressed,  tk^.  king 
and  t!ie  royal  family ;  ?»  another  pstilm,  and  the  bl^s^big*  <  Tfai^ 
ainging  was  impressive,  not  so  much  from  any  intrinsic  merit  la  the 
performance,  as  the  earnestness  in  which  the  whole  cpagn^gation 
joined  in  it^  .'  singing  praises  lustily  with  a  good  courage,'  in$ti^a4 
of  deputing  this  branch  of  religious  duty  to  half  a^lozcn^awning 
and  jangling  charity  children^  assisted  by  tho  clcvk  and  parish 
taik)n  1  believe  it  is  an  observation  of  Dr.  Burney,  in* his  History 
pf  Handel's  Commemoration^  that  no  sound  proceecling  fro)^  a 
great  multitude  can  be  di8CQrdant4  In  the  present  instance/  cer* 
tainly,  the  separate  voices  qualified  and  softened  down  each  other, 
so  as  to  produce  a  good  compound.  Of  the  sermon  I  cannot  speak 
so  favourably,  for  in  trutli  it  savoured  somewhat  oFtlie  conventicle 
style.  Its  theme  was  chiefly  the  raixturcs  wJiich  persons  experience 
under  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spiritj,  and  it  was  calc^tedio  dia- 
courage  all  whose  imaginations  were  not  strong  enoUjgh  to  pssi^t  ia 
working  them  into  this  state.  .  The  manneif  of  the  preacher  was 
however  good,  and  h'»s  delivery  fluent ;  apd  in  great  was  the.  attear 
tion  of  the  congregation,  that  during  three  quarters  of  an  hbiir  not 
9  sound  iuten'uptcd  his  voice,  until,  on  his  pausing  to  use  his  hand- 
kerchief a  general  chorus  of  twanging  no^es  took  place»  ffivlng  a 
ludicrous  cil^ct  to  what  was,  in  fac^  a  mark  of  restraint  adod  alten. 
|ion.*»— P,  197. 

At  ViUen^ave,  Mr.  Hughes  ibund  thai  his  vos^nfw,  ia 
turniogin  Co  bait,  gave  his  horses  a  pounid  6f  hooej' wkh  Iheic 
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tQm«.  as  ^  ,po«^cfal  xe^toFAtiye,  .  .The  9bee|i  about  3t  Rwu; 
were  dMxni:iQi;^ch.iQ  the  saxnefasbiQH  oapoudle  doga^  butiyitb; 
a  little  more  oriumeat.  Two  or  three  ttt£U  were  M't  T^noiiig 
dowQ  Uip  centre  oftbeir  back^,  wd  tbe^etwere jpoioted  red.  t 
.  Cannes  presealed  a  aiDgakir  conbinatioo  of  tuator tool  jre«t 
ceUeoftioiui.  In  the  room  in  tfae  Hotel  dts  Trois-  Pweans^  ia 
wbiefa  Mr.  Hugbea  waaaittiDg^  Mnnptt  passed  some  oi  the  time 
betwem  bis  expulsion  from  Naples  and  the  crisis  of  his  fiile; 
Qn  tbd  :^nd^  withito  sight,  Baonaparte  first  landed  from  Elba'; 
and  immediately  in  front  was  the  island  St.  'Margneiite,  the 
prison  of  the  mysterioas  Iron  Mask.  Of  Mnrat^the  fo^iowing: 
particniars  were  learned* 

**  J3jurinp^  the  firs^eight  days  be  remained  shut  up  ia.tbe  bed- 
fPPQi  or  sittinj|.rooni  which  we  ocpupiedy  in  expect^ioQ  of  d^, 

g)atphes  firoi^  Bjuooaparte,  to  whom,  he  wrote, o^  his  arriviil  at] 
apa^s.  At  the  end  of  this  time^  having  received  no  araw^p  Ive 
used  to  beguile  bis  iin[)(itience  by  rambling  ;Pn  the  sea  ^ore,  or 
watching  the  sports  of  the  peasants,  till  at  length,  ev^el^ly  faeart«> 
sick  and  desperate;  he  set  out  for  Toulon  on  the  rash  expedition 
wlttcii  closed  his  career.  ^Toajotrts, 'tisujourSy'il  avoU  ia  mine 
tvtesle.'— Ahi  ai  vous  faviez  conauy  irom  auries  plettr6<  son  gaet«-*tfc 
eteit  un  si  bel  honrnie  1— d^une  taille  auperbe  i'  said  our^honost  bostw 
whose  knowledge  of  Murat  was  probably  oenfined  to  lus  soldier- 
like figure,  and  ^is  desolate  state :  he  could  have  been  no  judge  of 
the  small  extent  of  Buonaparte's  obligations  to  his  brother-in-lawy 
whose  former  defection  was  butrepmd  in  kind.  He  pointed  out  a 
green  spot  under  the  walls  of  an  old  castle  which  overlooked  the  ini», 
where  he  Had  fiiequently  observed  ftlucat  lying  with  his  .face  conn 
f9l^ed  in  his  bonds,  or  in  his  more  cheeriid  momestSy  watching  the 
dafices  ol*  ttie  country  people  who  resorted  thither^  ajid  who^esports 
seemed  to  intere^  him  coAsiderably/*    P»  266* 

The  diomber  of  the  Iron  Mask  is  on  the  ground-floor  in  a 
guard  bouse.  It  is  uiry  and  commodious  for  a  dungeon  :  but 
tbe  fearful  height  of  its  single  window,,  streno^tbened  by 
treble  iron  bars,  tfae  perpendicular  clift  which  it  overhangs, 
and  tlie  dangerous  beach  below  it,  sufficiently  declare  theini- 
penetrability  of  the  prison.  Tlie  fort  had  a  garrison,  but  no 
baptives,'  at  tlie  time  of  Mt.  Huglues's  visit. 

With  ime  more  extract  we  must  conclude.  It  is  but  fair  to 
giTe  ft,  for  Mr.  Hugflies,  we  tliink,  excels  in  the  picturesque. 

-  **  After  eafitemplataig  for  a  short  ttfoe  tbe  principal  suiinnHit  of 
tbe  Col  dc  Tender  which  from  thi9  poiat  iq^ars  m.k»  full  lieight^ 
we  dived  into  the  iotervening  valley  of  Breglio  by  a  rapid  descent, 
like  Che  road  into  n  mine*  The  trout  streao),  ivhich  rvins  past  this 
place  in  its  way  to  Vintimigliay  is  such  as  would  cause  a  traveler 
ibnd  of  fishing,  to  regret  the  want  of  his  rod  and  tackle.  Adi^v  ib^v* 
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mg  BreeliO  we  ascended  the  coarse  of  thid  river  tit)  it  narrowedT 
mK»  a,  defile  between  two  rocks,  on  entering  which  the  town  of 
Saorgio  appears,  after  a  mfle  or  two,  piled  on  the  tqp  and  sbehrin^ 
side  ^'the  (H«cipioe  to  the  right  in  a  singular  mannier.  Th^  archi'-' 
tect  who  planned  it  must  IrnTe  taken  hk  idea  froln  acoionyofiswd* 
lows'  nests  in  a  sand-rock,  for  It  seems  hardly  possible  to  get  to  of 
from'  it  without  wings :  to  Judge  of  it  from  the  road,  there  b  no 
room  or  footing  for  streets ;  a  man  might  jump  down  the  chimBef  of 
his  neighbour's  house,  or  be  dashed  to  pieces  on  its  roof,  by  leaping 
from  his  own  ground  floor  ;  and  the  fall  of  a  house  in  the  upper  tier 
vould  pi*obably  open  a  clear  downward  passage  to  the  valley.  A 
traveller  desirous  of  making  a  sketch  of  what  is  an  unique  thing  in 
ito  way,  would  do  well  to.get  three  hoi^rs  start  of  his  carriage  irom 
Breglio,  and  sbramble  among  the  heights  to  the  right  of  the  river, 
for  a  pc^  which  gives  a  more  accurate  idea  of  Saorgio  than  we 
cofuld  obtain  from  the  valley.  Hie  view  is  attempted  in  aquatintai 
in  Beaumont's  Maritime  Alps,  and  badly  as  it  is  executed,  the  ori- 
ginid  drawing  must  have  been  good,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  judge, 
have  ^iv^n  an  accurate  idea  of  it/'    P.  281. 

Mr.  Hoghes  quits  his  readers  on  hia  arrival  in  Switaerland*^ 
and  most  of  thenr,  we  doubt  not^  from  the  above  specimeB  of 
bis  powers  of  describing  mocmtaiii  scenery,  will  regret  his  ab» 
xti^i  departure,  as  much  as  we  do. 


AlRT.  V*  Senwms :  delivered  chiefly  in  the  Chapel  ijf 
ibeEaet  India  College.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Webb  te 
BaSf  A.M.9  Professor  of  MaihemaUcs  in  the  East  Indict 
College,  Hertfordshire,   Rector  of  St.  Paut,  ShadweU, 

,  and  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cainbridge.  Murray* 
8yq-    iOs.  <W.    1822- 

Si  NCR  they  who  takje  upp^  Ibemselves  the  office  of  criticism 
may  be  classed  with  those  "  qui  de  rebus  dabiis  consnllaot^^ 
}t  certainly  ibeco^ies  them  *'  ab  odio,  amiciti&,  ir&  atqne  mi- 
sericordift  vacnos  esse/'  We  find  it  necessary  to  arm  oarr 
selves  with  tMs  reflectioii  ip  givipg  an  account  of  the  volume 
before  .U9,  becau$.e  we  are  no  strangers  to  the  talents  and 
character  of  its  estimable  author.  We  sat  dowQ  to  its  pe- 
rusal with  the  expectation  of  n<y  ordi^iary  gratification,,  and 
'we  are  bo«nd  to  say,  that  we  have  not  been  disappointed* 
If  this  is  t|ie  language  rather  of  an  advocate  than  a  judge» 
we  do^bt  pot  that  tire  evidence  which  we  have  to  produce 
will  fully  jiistiiy  par  assertion,  and  entitle  us  to  Ih'e  verflict  of 
pur  readers. 
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TFhe  author  of  these  diiscourAes  has  poi^scssed  an  advantage 
in  their  compositioo,  (so  at  least  we  imagiiieO  not  nsoally  bfv 
longing  to  his  reverend  brethren.  Nearlythe  whole  of  (hem 
have  been  preached  in  and  probably  written  ipr  the  Chapel 
of  the  £ast  India  College.  The  writer,  therefore,  had  i|i 
view,  we  presume,'  an  unmixed  congregaiion,  and  oi^e  of 
whose  sentinients  and  acqairem^nts  from  the  station  which 
be  occupies,  he:  conM  form  a.tolerabiv  cornept  estimate. 
This  we  conceive  ihust  afford  great  facility  in  the  composi- 
tion of  a  sermon,  as  we  have  known  clergymen  to  be  mnch 
embiurrassed  in  adapting,  their  addresses  to  congregations 
Consisting  of  very  discordant  materials :  and  unable  on  tbsA 
acconnt  to  preserve  the  unities,  if  wc  may  use  tlip  ojcpre^- 
sion,  of  a  discourse.  This,  perhaps  it  will  be  thought,  con<p 
icerns  rather  the  style,  which  is  undoubtedly  of  secondaty 
importance,  than  the  matter  of  productions  of  this  sorta  We 
do.  not  dispute  it.  But  this  is  the  very  reason  whicli  makes 
these  ob;servQtions  pepuliarly  applicable  to  the  subject  before 
ps.'  For  we  are  much  mistaken,  if  it  is  npt  the  style  of  tbese 
Sermons,  about  which  9Py  considerable  dUference  of  .opinipi| 
^ili  be  entiartaiaed  by' £ompele)]it  judges*    .  « 

Simplicity  of  diction  is  certainly  not. a  quality  which  Mr^ 
le  Bas  is  ambitious  of  attaining.  On  the  contrary,  his  page$ 
teem  with  rhetorical  oriiaments  in  unsparing  profusion.  Not 
that  his  figures  are  ill  chosen,  his  metaphors  incongruous,  or 
bis  epithets  merely  expletive. .  But  that  he  seems  to  bQun- 
willing^  to  trust  any  tiling  to  his  hearersMmagination.  flq 
appears  to  be  over  anxious  to  develope  his  ideas  with  need- 
less minutenpss.  If  these  are  blemishes  in  his  pages,  they 
are  s|ill  very  different  from  those  glittering  but  Worthless 
idecpratioQs  which  feeble  writers  can  often  command.  If  his 
polours  are  strong,  ti^ey  are  laid  on  with  th^  hand  of  a  mas^ 
ter«  If  his  ornaments  are  splendid,  they  are  also  of  soli4 
worth.  If  they  seem  too  abundant  they  are  but  the  over- 
flowihg  of  a  mind,  weH  stored  with  the  riches  of  ancient  apd 
modern  literature/ 

But  it  is  t^me  to  do  justice  both  to  ourselves  and  the  anr 
tbot,  by  producing  some  examples  both  of  his  ^excellencies 
and  defects.  The  subjects  of  these  Sermons  appear  to  us 
in  general  well  selected,  and  the  preacher  seldom  neglects 
an  opportunity  of  applying  them  forcibly  and  judiciously  tq 
the  circumstances  ot  his  youthful  hearers.  The  second  SerT 
jnon,  upon  tfie  folly  of  self  conceit,  is  an  instance  of  this  kind: 
and  it  is  also  eminently  free  from  the  fault  to  which  we  have 
alluded.  After  having  observed  that  '*  teachable  and  hones^ 
ij^ediocrity  is  always  attended  with  a  fair  hope  of  improve? 

y 
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menJk  ;^  ao4  that  "  mere  iiifiriQity  of  intelleiDt  Ui,  alo&et  no 
adeqoate  roasoa  for  abaodoDipg  the  task,  of  io^traction/'  H^ 
j)rooeedfi,loftay — 

^  N0V9  that  Tcry  qtmlity  which  majr  presenre  even  to  diilnest 
Stselfiheehance  ofameliorati^iiy  is  neoessarily  wanting  to  htm  who 
is  wise  in  his  own  coiiceit ;  namely,  a  tradable  and  docile  temper. 
It  would  indeed  be  nothkig  less  than  a  oontradtctloB  to  imagine^ 
jtbat  two  sBch  opposite  qualities  should  grow  up  together  in  ike 
jttme  ebaracter*  Whenever^  therefore,  a  feeling  of  self  sufficiency 
^akss  ppss^ssiiHi  of  a  mind,  even  of  more  than  ordinary  strength^ 
^here  is  danger  of  its  sliuiting  out  all  proq;>ect  of  efiectual  ikpprove- 
mentf  The  nature  of  the  infiraiity  tends  to  loakf  the  attainment 
of  excdlenc^  impractical^.  For  what  eKertidos  will  be  made  by 
one  who  is  content  with  his  acquisitions  ?  What  anxiety  for  know- 
ledge can  he  felt  by  one  who  conceives  the  stores  already  in  his 
A08sessi()n  to  be  abundantly  sufficient  Ibr  his  use  and  guidance  i 
Jiow  can  It  be  expected  that  a  painful  course  of  exercise,  requisite 
for  giving  vigour  and  alacrity  to  the  mental  powerSi  should  be  sub^ 
mitted  to  by  him  who  believes  his  own  faculties  to  stand  in  little 
vieed  of  improvement?  At  all  events,  how  is  it  possible  that  he 
should  adopt  the  counsel  of  others,  in  framing  the  proper  course 
of  discinline^  if  he  ^n  alreaify  feel  an  undisturbed  reliance  on  bib 
40wn  jagadty  and  judgment)  So  long  as  a  person  is  under  Che 
ipfloenoe  of  ^Qch  perverse  assurance,  he  is  of  coi^rse  far  beyond  the 
.reach  pf  reiiionstraoce  or  admonition.  To  him  who  knows  better 
than  the  rest  of  mankind,  instruction  or  advice  must  nesds  Appear 
impertinent.  And,  accordingly  it  is  found,,  that  all  who  are  weU 
eatisfied.  widi  themselves^  feel  as  an  afiront  any  intimatioOj  that  for 
them  any  assistance  or  direction  can  be  Qecessary^  T^he  attempt 
to  h()]p  or  to  guide  them  is  instantly  resented  as  aa  interruption  tQ 
their  oream  of  self  complacency ; .  and  in  this '  intoxicatum  they 
move  carelessly  forward,  till  the  fumes  of  it  are  <!(issipated  by  the 
sho^k  of  some  calamity  or  disgrace,  which  awakens  them  at  last^ 
perhaps  too  late^  to  the  dreary  realities  of  their  own  weakness  and 
Ignorance;"  .    .        • 

The  heart  of  many  a  parent,  we  fear,  will  bear.pisiffifiil  tes* 
timony  to  the  truth  of  the  jndicions  remarks  which  we  shall 
next  extract.  We  deem  it  of  too  much  practical  -atliiiy  not 
to  be  wilUng  to  contribute  to  its  cireulation :  though  we  ar^ 
sreQ  aware,  that  it  is  one  of  those  lessons  of  wisdom  wfaicti  ti 
is  much  easier  to  promulgate  thaa  to  prajctise. 

''  Above  all  things,  a  premature  excitement  of  ability  shoufa} 
be  scrupulously  avoided,  a  vicious  and  unnatural  process,  utterly 
destructive  of  that  modest  simplicity  which  is  the  peculiar  grace  of 
childhood  and  of  youth.  No  words  can  describe  or  enumerate 
the  mischiefs  of  that  dangerous  fondness  virhich  lavishes  ailniif^- 
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tiott  and  appiauw  on  the  uUim  of  bafiattrivjiirityt  i^bicb  mdbn 
the  language^  i>f  nMAtiired  f^omneiicktioii  Mem  tmgtociow^  and 
renden  that  of  rcbake  intoierable.  Little  do  pareiita  iniagine  that 
ehey  are  often  incorably  enervating  thoM  my  |)ow«ra  wSch.  tJiej 
ieem  to  thftmelvet  to  Im  eheriBhing  and  eonfirmiDg  t  that^  instead 
ai  preparing  aa  csttniaye  and  dbtiaguiAed  meotber  of  tlic  giaat 
fetroikavhood  of  ttiankiiKif  they  are^  parfaap8»  bat  dedicating  an  mtt 
happy  Tictim  to  diaappointment  dnd  dfagrace*  Wheve  the  fivroocii 
of  nature  hav.e  been  thus  abused,  the  easy  triumphs  of  youthful 
talent  furnish  no  augury  of  future  and  sustained  success.  On  the 
eoBtcaijy  tfa^  are  fearfully  ominous  of  ultimate  failure  and  defeat. 
.By  a  sort  of  fatal  magic  they  arrest  the  progress  of  the  mlnck 
Iney  consign  the  man  to  the  dominion  of  a  Selfoomplacent  spirit^ 
which  binds  him  in  invisible  fetters^  while  the  race  is  won  from  hint 
by  the  sieady  pace  of  humble  and  meritorious  diligence/' 

The  fiiilh  Sermon,  upon  the  death  of  oor  late  lamented 
fhrincess  Charlotte,  iS.  characterized  by  a  display  of  tbds^ 
feelings  which  t^ere  then,  indeed,  universal ;  bat  wh»ch,  by 
no  one  (so  far  as  we  recollect)  were  raofe  happily  expressed 
than  by  the  present  author.  He  takes  occasion  fr6m  that 
caldmitous  ^vent»  to  shew  the  influence  of  Christiauity  upon 
tbe  retations  of  so¥eff<sigfi8  and  aiibjeota* 

^  The  Christian  is  taught  fsays  he)  to  regard  his  rulers  as  hold* 
fne  an  office,  which,  in  some  Muqpe  or  other,  is,  by  the  appointment 
•fOmnipotetice,  abaolutely  neceasary  for  the  presenratioa  of  social 
|md  citilized  man,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time  t6  consider  them  aa 
feemgs  who  arte  tn  perpetual  need  of  the  prayers  «v«n  of  the 
humblest  of  their  subjects*" 

Ajid  whea  he  oemiM  to  d^iot  the  seiktimeet  of  loyalty,  he 
yemfitids  as  of  some  ^  thoae  glowing  deacripitoaa  il'hieb  were 

Siared  forth  by  Mr«  Burke  «t  the  coBUBenoemeot  of  the 
rench  revphitidfi,  to  cottiiteract  the  mischiefs  wUob  be  ap- 
indebended  fiDoih  tfiat,  dba^trous  oocurreikee*  He'constdera 
stas 


**  A  feeKng  of  pofsonal  sympathy  and  attachment,  mixed  with 
-ekatiMureae^ae.  principle  of  mem  pohtical  aUagiance.  Thetwa 
feelings  exalt,  embeUish,  and  harmonize  each  other.  .  By  a.kmdly 
but  powerful  assimilation,  they  coalesce  into  one  amiable  and  lofty 
seintiment  of  devoted  Iic^altyr— a  sentiment  which  combines  all  that 
is  dignified  in  patriotism,  wnh  i^l  thfltt  is  beautiful  and  lovely  in  pri- 
vate and  domestic  affection.^ 

He  deprecates  tiie  dissolotion  of  these  priaciples  io  the 
most  earaest  mnner ;  and  illostratea-  the  benent  of  their 
nwon  by  asimiie  whi^  ia  eqodly  etegant  aojd  just 

^  9b  an  exercise  ef  moral  speculation,  {he  admits)  it  BMy  he 
aafe  apd  instructive  to  ^parate  the  principle,  of.  loyalty^"  like  any 
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otbermii^ed  nctive,  into  its  coiinXyiieBt  demoito :  bui  in  piac^i^ 
{lie  contends)  ^e  combination  should  be  indisaoliible.  The  light 
of  Heaven  that  guides  and  gladdens  us,  niay«  bj  the  researches 
and  experiments  qf  science,  be  bntwisfeod  into  those  distinct  rays 
oC v«mus  property  and  colour  which  4re  exhibited  in  the  rainbow: 
imt  ii  is- ta  the  constant  intimate  union  of  thent  alit  weowe:tfa^t 
genial»  untfoirin^  and  glorious  element  which  ministers  to  the  daily 
purposes  and  enjoyments  of  lilb»'* 

.    But  ulihou^b  the  loyalty  whicb  this  elo(j[neilt  preacber  so 

Eroperly  iiicuIcaLes^  is  of  no  tame  or  equivocal  a  character, 
e  IS  no  advocate  (as  we  find  in  the;  Sermon  upon  the  death 
pf  George  III*)  for  that  abuse  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
submission  which  would  apply  it  even  to  those  e^Ltreme  cases 
which  are  manifest  exceptions  from  the  general  role.  He 
would  probably  aUow*  that  the  tyranny  of  a  Nero,  though  a 
legitimate  monarchy  might  be  lawfully  -resisted :  and  that  the 
dominion  of  a  Robespierre  and  his  colleagues/ whilst  it  might 
bave  been  called  that  of  *'  the  powers  that  be/'  ought  not  to 
have  been  held  sacred* 

**  tt  Is  true  (he  observes)  that  the  unassailable  divinity. of  all 
kingly  rights  and  prerogatives,  and  the  heavenly  origin  of  those 
distinctions  which  invest  th^  privileged  orders,  are  notions  wbicfi, 
considered  merely  in  the  light  of  political  doctrine^  *  have  in  them 
something  dangerous/  which  our  nature  does,  well  to  fear.  By 
;gross  abuse,  they  may  become  destructive  of  all  tlie  beneficiad  pur^ 
|>oses  for  which  governments  are  established*  They  may  be  forced 
into  the  service  of  remorseless  ambition,,  or  slavish  bigotry.'* 

Bat,  whilst  he  declines  the  office  of  an  apologist  for  ty- 
ranny and  misrule,  he  appears  to  be  well  aware  that  **  the 
madness  of  the  people"  is  an  evil  much  more  to  be  appre- 
ikended :  and  against  which  it  is  therefore  more  necessary  to 
guard.  The  recollection  of  a  period,  which  we  all  but  too 
well  remember,  and  which,  ^e  trust,  we  shall  not  havQ  again 
t6  witness,  draws  from  him  this  burst  of  eloquence^  The  ad- 
mirers of  ardentia  verba,  will  probably  be  abundantly  gratir 
£ed  with  it.  •  '  \     '    ' 

^'  In  those  days,  men  were  almost  tempted  to  imagine  that  the 
angel  *  of  the  Apocalypse  had  poured  out  the  vial  of  divine  wrath ; 
the  signal  of  thunders  and  irghtninga,  and  earthquakes;  the  fore- 
runner of  a  great  voice  from  the  temple  of  heaven,  and  from  the 
throne  of  God,  proclaiming  the  approach  of  some  dreadful  con- 
summation to  the  sons  of  men.  It  seemed  as  if  the  mystic  meteor -f,> 
described  by  the  Apostle  in  prophetic  vision,. had  gone  forth/from 


-**■ 
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beaven,  and  was  readj  to  fall  on  the  eartii ;  to  poison  her  fiMintatna 
with  bitterness,  or.  to  convert  their  (her)  waters  iiito^blood#:  Thc^ 
wboje  firmament  of  the  civilized  world,  with  all  its  gloriouflL  apcl. 
^nefiicent  luminaries,  looked  as  if  about  to  isuffer  some  fearful*  and' 
mnous  eclipse.  To  thicken  the  horror  and  confusion  of  the  time, 
the  very  depths  of  hell*  appeared  to  open,  and  to  send  forth  a^ 
snoke  that  darkened  the  sun  itself;  a  vapour  teeming  with  tiie 
noisome  swarms  of  impiety  and  blasphemy,  in  number  overwhelin* 
iag  as  the  pla^e  of  locusts,  in  venom  deadly  as  the  scorpions  of 
the  earth." 

•  In  the.  foarteenth  Sermon,  delivet'ed  upon  Easter  Ddy, 
from  Gai.  i*  3«  the  preacher  very  justly  considers  the  testi- 
mony of  St.  Paul  to  **  the  actual  existence  and  personal 
agency  of.  JT^us  Cb[rist,  at  a  period  subsequent  to  biscrncl* 
fixion/'  as  a  proof  of  .bis  resurreption,  ''of  s^ch  solidity^ 
that  the  understanding  might  repose  on  it  with  confidence, 
if  all  other  proof  were  wanting.'.'  Upon  this  point,  he  makes 
.use  of  the  admirable  reasoning  of  Paley,  in  bis.HordB'  Paa- 
linse ;  which  is  as  well  entitled  as  any  thipg  with  which  W^ 
are  acquainted,  to  be  called  a  **  moral  demonstration."  This 
naturally  leads  him  to  speak  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  a 
future  state;  the  n^ost  important  truth  which  our  divine  refi- 
gioa  has  ''  brought  to  light;"  and  to  notice  the  inextricable 
CQofusiim  respecting  it,  in  which  the  heathen  philpsopbers 
universally,  and  indeed  necessarily,  were  involved.  He 
ilkistrates  this  .matter  with  ,  his    usual  felicity,  of  poetical 

allusion. 

\  •  •■  ■        . 

**  In  thjpse  days  (says  he)  of  perplexing  twilight,  the  path  of 
the  human  intellect,  in  exploring  tfac^se  awful  depths,  is,  perhaps, 
not  upaptly  ipaaged  to  our  thoughts  by  the.  wanderings  of  the  apps- 
ti|te  spirit,  (as  repre^iented  .by  our  own  immortal  poet;  f),  when,  in 
8€|ardi  of  a  happier  and  a  brighter  world,  he,  plunged  into  *  the  se- 
crets of  the  hioary  deep,'  the  regions  of  elementary  confusion  and 
darknefss ;  soaring  sometimes  to  immeasurable  heights,  then  sink^ 
log  back  into  the  gulph  of  a  dreary  vacuity ;  assaulted  and  coa- 
#9ttnded  on  all  sides  by  the  tumult  of  mutinous  elements;  and 
compelled,  with  hands  and  f^et,  and  wings,  to  achieve  his  uncer- 
tain and  toilsomd  enterprise.  Such  see^s  to  hav^  been  the  pain* 
fal  and  desperfite  journeying  of.  the  human  mind,  when  it  com- 
mitted itself  to  *  the  wilji  abyss'  of  unhallowed  speculation,  witli'- 
out  a  ray  from  heaven  to  iiluminate  its  path  :  when  it  ventured 
into  tliat  empire .  of  doubt  and  anarchy,  in  which  the  conflict  i^ 
but  embr9ile<l  by  decision !"  . 

He  afterwarda  notices  the  doubts  of  Cicero,  upon  this  mo^ 


"^^ 
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ni^toiis  question*  But  it  it  el^ar  tbat  the  »iige»  of  antkpitjrr 
iN^tbont  exe^ioft,  flr6m  Plato  to  Senega,  ci^ald  arvtve  at  na 
ftxted  deeisionupdir tb6 point;  aii  hfi^  been  shewn  at  {arge4by 
fiishop  Warbarton,  in  the  third  section  of  the  tbiW  book  ef 
the  Divine  Legation. 

The  fifteenth  and  sixfe^Mh  SemiOns  Wete  preaehedb^dnd 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  *  lii  the  former  a  diScalt  sufc^^ 
ject,  the  Aiadogy  cf  the  Priesthood  of  Christ,  to.  that  ot 
MelchisedeCy  is  treated  with  cbrisideraLre  skilf  attd  ingenuity •' 
Bat  in  the  latter,  which  is  a  continuation  of  if,  a  position  is 
ddvani^ed,  whieh,  We  confers/ StRftted  iis  ft  Utile,  dh«J  Ibr 
whidi  "we  are  not  asvare  of  any  siifficient  aitthbrily-  "We  ir€!fO 
the  more  stirpri^dd  to  n^eet  with  %  because  we  bad  tint  jiMt 
bcHTore  read  thii?  el^uent  descriptioii  af  oqp  ioabifoy  to  po^ 
netrate  the  mysterlty  of  the  godhead.  • 


«   «   . . » 


*'  Wh^e  is  th^  human  nitnd  that  can  presume  to  tenipt  tlm 
depths  of  that  dreadful  guli  which  separates  us  JTrom  the  abode  of 
the  Divinity?  What  mortal  does  not  tremble  at  tlie  thought  df 
bursting  into  the  sanctuaiy  of  .that  incomprehensible' and  'Sdnf^^ 
ireigh  Will,  which  is  felj;,  at  evety  instant,  throughout  the  WnMd 
&bnc  of  the  uiiiVeTi8i&  I  Our  intellect  sinks  even  niidefehe  attempi 
td  scan  thetrteahest  of  His  wortcs.  We  cannot  vieWy^ithoul iri^on^ 
3er  and  terror,  thoise  mystbrioils  instruments  of  hi^  might,  ^^hob^ 
opiet^on  the  system  of  thenfaterial  oreatioii  k  osrri^  od<  AtA  if 
We  are  troubled  vHi£m'  *  h0  thunder^th  witii  die  t^oioc  of  bit  ^exeeh 
Untcy^f  if  our.&oulties  ar&i  outstripped  and  baffled  by 'the  speed 
and  brightness  of  his  lightning ;  if  we  essay  in  vain  to  .trooe.  his 
path. in  the  tempest  and  the  whirlwind;  Jiow  8)iall  we  draw  nigh  to 
that  unknown  habitation,  in  which  his  powerresides  fn  ailtlie  ple- 
nitude of  glory ;  that  throne  from  whence' issoes  the  conimiiifod^ 
ment  that^ives  birth  and  movement  to  the  dnei-gies  of  the  rbibH 
world  ?  Tlie  very  mode  of  the  divine  existence  is  to  us  utterly 
inexplicable.  That  supreme  nature  presents  to  our  doneeptbns 
nothing  but  due  uniform  blaze  of  simple,  uncompounded  nerfeC'' 
tlon/' 

*  "     - 

Within  ar  page  of^tbis  ooenrs  the  passage  to  which  we  have 
filluded/  and  which'  we  shall  ^ote,<  asd  ftobmit  to  the  reoonf* 
Mderation  of  its  able  aad  learned  author.  The  bypostatia 
oniony '  during  orrr  Savioar'S  abode  upon  eartfr^  though  per^ 
hatps  indispensable  for  the  purposes  of  his  mission^  is^  a  efrfn* 
Ject  which  it  almost  oppresses  otfr  fiiculties  to  contemplate. 
But  to  suppose  it's  Continuance  in  any  decree,  in  theoefes-: 
tial  mansions,  seems  an  immeasurable  increase  of  dtffictilty; 
and  wholly  nncalled  for  by^  any  necessity;  The  Son  m^y 
5trre(y  be  conceived  tosympathige  witir«fih,  -Aoagh  be  shdri^ 
no  longer  retain  any /portion  of  otur  infitiaities:  Jiiii<ie  tbe 
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Scriptqre9  janiformly  ascribe,  even  to  the  Father,  feelings  of 
kindness  and  commiseration  for  us,  who  has  ye^  never  ex- 
perienced bar  snflferings  and  sorrows*  Neverthelesi^y  we  ar^ 
told,  that— « 

**  It  is  a  further  source  of  unspeakable  joy,  that  our  Lord's  as- 
sumptioa  of  humaDity  was  not  temporary  and  transient :  that  he 
8tiil  retains  his  union  with  that  very  natuVe  which  suffered  so  much 
for  his  redemption,  and  with  it  a  personal  and  experimental  know* 
ledge  of  all  <the  perils  and  conflicts  which  beset  the  path  of  pur 
pllgriooiage.'  Our  souls  may  now  be  fixed  on  the  tn^th^  that  we  are 
not  only  al  the  disposed  of  an  omnipoteilt  Creator,  but  under  the 
protection  of  one  who  calls  himself  pur  Brother^  with  a  combina^ 
tioh  of  all  the  feeAngs  and  sympathies  which  belong  to  that  rela7 
tioni  Had  the  union  of  the  two  natures  in  our  great  High  Priest 
been  limited  to  the  duration  of  his  appearance  here ;  had  he^  on 
his  ascension  to  heaveoy  laid  aside  his  earthly  tabernacle,  and  lef^ 
St  to  moulder  in  the  dust,  the  schemie  of  redemption,  however, 
fAiounding  in  mercy,  would  scarcely  have  addressed  itself  so 
forQb)y»  as  now  it  does,  to  our  affections  and  our  hopes.  iPor  we 
shptdd  then  have  wanted  that  confidence,  which  we  nowpossesst 
springing  from  the  blessed  assurance  that  hiec  whp  was  .*  a  man  of 
8orroj«!f^  and  acquainted  with  grief/  hath  *  entered  within;  the 
vaiv'  he^ii^  with  him  a  ^nder  sense  of  our  wretchedness  and 
inflrjnity.  Had  the  termination  of  Christ's  ministry  on  earth  been 
in^anlly  followed  by  his  disunion,  from  humanity,  we  n^igbt  bavc^ 
been  cast  back  into  a  state  resembling  that  cond^ipn  of  fear,  that 
'spirit  of  bdridage'  and  distrust,  which  is  the. reproach  and, the 
curse  of  what,  by  some,  is  called  the  religion,  of  nature.  The  sa- 
lisfaction  !for  sin  would  still  indeed  have  been  offered;  but  then 
we  should  have  been  without  a  mediator  to  plead  it.  Ouir  appli-* 
eations  must  still  have  been  made  immediately  to  God,  in  all  thi^ 
unmitigated  blase  of  his  perfection  and  power* 

l^be  last  Sermon  in  this  volan^e,  is  an  appropriate  djs*^ 
course  upoi^  the  consecration  of  the  new  church  of  St.  P.auli 
Shadwell,  of  which -Mr.  Le  Bas  is  the  rector.  We  have  not 
geen  it,  but  we  were  rather  surprised  to  $nd,  by  a  note^  that 
it  bad  occapied  no. less  than  ten  years  in  rebuilding.  The 
new  church  of  St.  Pancras,  the  most^niabed  structure^  per-r 
haps,  of  modern  times,  in  the  kingdom,,  was  completed,  in 
little mpre  than  one^fourth  of  tb^t  periody  --   > 

We; had  niarked  several  other  passages  in  this;  ^ork  foi; 
commendation,  whjch  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  tran- 
scribe ;  but  we  trust  that  we  have  produce4  enough  to  justify 
the  favparable  opinion  which  w^  have  expressed > at  the  comn 
menc,emeiit  of  this  article :  apd  to  prove  that  the  Frofesspf 
of  jidathematics  in  the  East  India  QojiJegei  is  entitled  lo  Jic^d 
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a  very  respectable  raok  amongst  the  writers  of  the  present 
day»  and  that  be  deserves  (which  is  prob£kbly  his  highest  am- 
bition) to  '^  be  numbered  amongst  those  who  have  given  ar* 
dour  to  virtue,  and  confidence  to  troth."  ; 


1^ 


Art.  VI.  Transactions  of  the  Cambridge  Philosophiad 
Society.  Established  November  15,  1819.  Vol.  f, 
Part  II.    4to.    Cambridge.    1622. ,  . 

In  a  former  Number  our  readers  may  recollect  we  gave 
'3ome  account  of  the  institution  of  th^  Philosophical  Society 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  which  we  contemplate  as 
forming  an  interestinff  epoch  in  the  history  of  science. 
The  establishment  of  local  centres  of  communication  in 
which  1}ie  labours  of  individuals  may  ba  brought  to  a^focns, 
is  at  once  the  sorest  method  of  promoting  the  interests  of 
science,  and  a  strong  proof  of  its  increfllsrng  diffusion.  The 
establishments;  known  by  the  name  of  *'  Institutions/*  which 
are  increasing  in  number  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,^  are 
certainly  likely  to  do  much  towards  the  furtherance  of  the 
general  progress  of  philosophical  knowledge;  but  we  con- 
ceive a  Society,  like  those  whose  memoirs  are  before  us, 
founded  on  the  exact  model  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  regur 
lated  by  a  similar  judicious  spirit  to  that  which  has  always 
ditinguished  the  proceedings  of  that  illustrious  body,  affords 
an  infinitely  better  centre  of  co-operation,  and  is  more  cal-« 
cnlated  to  give  a  vigorous  tone  and  impulse  to  the  pursuit 
of  scientific  objects,  than  any  other  species  of  institution 
organized  on  the  more  modem  plan  of  a  display  of  labora« 
tones,  libraries^  professors,  lectures,  syllabuses,  sumptuous 
apartments,  and  elegant  architecture,  promotiivg,' perhaps 
after  alii  but  superficial,  or  even  w6rse  than  superficial  at- 
tainments and  pretensions. 

It  is  time,  however,  to  proceed  to  an  examination  of  the 
contents  of  the  volume, 

•  Under  the  head  of  Mathematical  and  B^^hanical  Science, 
we  have,  in  the  first  place,  a  Paper^  No.  14,  on  the  appli- 
cation' of  hydrogen  gas  to  produce  a  moving  power,  in  ma- 
chinery ;  with  a  description  of  an  engine  which  is  moved  by 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  upon  a  vacuupi  caused  by 
explosions  of  hydrogen  gas  and  atmospheric  air.  By  the 
Rev.  W.  C«cil,  M.A.  Fellow  of  Magdalen  C6lleg:e.  In  this 
curioi^s  Paper,  the  author  exjplains  the  application  of  a  new 
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pHnciple  in  the  mbveiheiit'of  machinery.  As  the'contrtvaoce' 
is,  of  a  complicated  nature,  we  cannot  hope  to  make  it  intel- 
ligible withoat  a  reference  to  the  plate  accompanying  the 
otiginal  Paper.  The  general  principle,  however,  may  be  stated 
thus :  there  are  two  ways  in  which  explosions  may  be  applied 
to  move  machinery,  either  by  using  tW  expansive  force  of 
the  explosion,  or  by  taking  advantage  of  the  vacuum  which 
it  produces.  The  contrivance  here  described  belongs  to  the 
tetter  class.  A  piston  moves  in  a  cylinder,  and  as  it  re- 
treats, the  space  which  it  leaves  is  occupied  by  a  mixture  of 
hydrogen  gas  and  atmospheric  air.  When  this  mixture  has 
nearly  filled  the  whole  cylinder^  thet  motion  of  the  piston 
open$  a  small  aperture,  through  which  the  fls^me  of  a  lamp  is 
drawn  in,  so  a^  to  pro^ue^e  an  explosion*  followed  by  an  in- 
stantwepils  coi^ensation.  The  expansion  of  the  gas  during 
the  explosion. (by  which  it  is  dilated  to  about  three  times  its  ^ 
original  bulk),  is  provided  for  by  two  other  cylinders  com- 
municating with  the  one  already  mentioned ;  and  the  vacuum 
produced  under  th6  piston  continues  the  motion  by  means  of 
atmospheric  pressure:  The  author  also  examines  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  contrivance ;  the  best  proportion  of  the 
gases;  the  force  of  the  explosion;  and  .several  other  par- 
ticulars relating  to  the  engine  and  its  application;  as  well 
. ,  as  to  the  principle  of  producing  motion .  by  explosions  in 
geperal. 

No.  15.  On  a  remarkable  peculiarity,  in  the  law  of  the 
extraordin^y  refr^ctipn  of  differently  coloured  ray»  exhi-. 
bited  by  certain  varieties  oiF  apophyllite.  By  J.  F.  W.  Her- 
S€hel,  £sq.  F.R.S.  &c. 

In  a  former  Paper,  the  author  had  noticed  some  remark- 
able deviations  from  the  ordinary  law  of  tints,  exhibited  by 
some  specimens  of  this  substance.  It  appeared  to  him,  on 
fiirther  consideration^  that  these  specimens  could  not  be  re- 
ferred exclusively  either  to  the  class  of  attractive  or  of  re- 
pulsive doubly  refracting  crystals,  nor  to  the  intermediate 
class,  which  is  devoid  of  the  property  of  doubly  refracting. 
They  appeared  to  belong  at  once  to  all  three  classes  of 
media  just  mehtione4^  -  Possessing  the  property  of  attractive 
crystals,  when  exposed  to  the  rays  forming. one  extreihe  of 
the  spectrum,  aiid .  of  repulsive,  in  their  action  on  the  other 
extreme;  while  for  certain  intermediate  rays,  they  were  al- 
together devoid  of  the  property  of  doable  refraction.  Mfr.  H. 
was  led  to  these  inferences  from  certain  mathematical  con- 
siderations, which  were  fully  confirmed  by  experiment. 
'  No.  16,  ooHsfsts  of  a  notice  of  the  astronomical  tables  of 
Mahommed  Abubeker  Al  Farsi,  two  copies  of  which  are 
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EreseryeA  in  the  Pobiic  Library  of  the  Univensity  of.  Cam-^ 
ridge.    By  Professor  Lee. 

This  Paper  is  to  be  regarded  as  more  carioas»  than  tend« 
iog  to  the  direct  improvemoDt  of  science ;  but  will  prove  of. 
mach  interest  in  researches  relative  to  the  history  of  astro- 
nomy. 

Professor  Leslie/  of  Edinbargh,  has  contributed  a  Paper, 
No,  17»  on  the  subject  of  sounds  excited  in  hydrogen  gas. 
This  Paper,  thoitgh  very  shorty  is  replete  with  carioas  in- 
formation. 

He  commences  by  remarking,  that' 

*'  It  is  well  known  that  the  intensity  of  sound  id  diminished 
by  the  rarefaction  of  the  medium  in  which  it  is  produced.  We 
might  therefore  expect  the  sound  excited  in  the  hydrogen  gas  to 
be  feebler  than  what  is,  in  the  like  circumstances,  produced  in  at- 
mospheric air ;  but  the  difference  is  actually  much  greater.  A  small 
piece  c£  clock-work,  by  which  a  bell  was  struck  every  half  mi*- 
nute,  being  placed  within  the  receiver  of  an  air  pump,  a  successive 
rarefaction  was  produced,  and  after  the  fur  nad  been  rarified 
lOOtimeSy  hydrogen  g^s  was  introduced;  but  the  sound,  so  far 
from  being  augmented^  was  at  least  as  feeble  as  in  atmospheric  air 
of  that  extreme  rarity,— and  decidedly  much  feebler  than  when 
formed  in  air  of  its  own  density,  or  rarefied  ten  times. 

**  The  most  remarkable  fact  is,  that  the  admiictui^  of  hydrogen 
gas  with  atmospheric  air  has  a  predominant  influence  in  blunting 
or  stifling  sound.  If  one  half  of  the  volume  of  atmospheric  air 
be  extracted,  and  hydrogen  gas  be  admitted  to  fill  the  vacant 
space,  the  sound  will  now  become  scarcely  audible." 

The  author  thiBU  enters  upon  a  theoretic  explanation  of 
these  facts,  which  he  considers  to  depend  partly  on  the  te- 
nuity of  hydrogen  gas,  and  partly  on  the  rapidity  with  which, 
the  pnlsatioos  of  sound  are  conveyed  through  this  very  elastic 
medium.  When  hydrogen  gas  is  mixed  with  common  air, 
he  supposes  that  it  does  not  intimately  combine,  but  dissi- 

!>ates  ^e  pulsatory  impressions  before  the  sound  is  vigoroiis|y 
brmed. 

He  concludes  by  recommending  the  prosecution  of  simi- 
lar observations  with  different  gases,  and  at  various  degrees 
of  rarefaction. 

No.  27.  Consists  of  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  from  the  Kev. 
John  Hailstone,  Woodwardian  Professor,  containing  an 
account  of  the  extraordinary  depression  of  the  barometer  in 
December,  1821,  which  on  the  !^5th  stood  at  the  unprece- 
dented low  degree  of  :2o.  inches.  This  phenomenon  appears, 
to  have  been  connected, with  violent  storms,  which  about  the 
same  time  ravaged  several  parts  of  Europe,  attended  m  one 
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or  two  places  with  earthquakes,  and  nearly  cotemporary 
nvith  a  violent  emption  of  a  volcano  in  Iceland.  The  pro- 
fessor observes,  that  it  is  an  object  of  importance  to  ascer*- 
tain  the  limits  of  barometrical  phenomena  with  regard  to  their 
geog^phical  position. 

^  There  are  three  papers  on  subjects  connected  with  Phy- 
siology. ' 

'  No.  20.  A  case  of  extensive  solution  of  the  stomach,  by 
the  gastric  iBuids  after  death,  by  Dr.  Haviland. 

No.  24.  Notice  of  ift  large  human  calculus  in  the  library 
of  Trinity  College,  by  Professor  Gumming. 

No.  25.  On  a  dilatation  of  the  ureters,  supposed  to  have 
been  caused  by  a  malformation  of  their  vesical  extremities^ 
by  J.  Okes,  Esq. 

We  have  thought  it  enouffh  merely  to  mention  the  titles 
of  these  papers,  which  sufficiently  explain  their  contents ; 
-the  first  is  regarded  by  its  author  as  detailing  a  case  of  con- 
siderable importance  in  the  practice  of  physic. 

Of  geological  investigations  the  volume  before  us  is  en* 
liphed  with  two  specimens,  the  first  No^21.  Onthestruo* 
tnre  of  the  Lizard  district  of  Cornwall^  by  Professor  Sedg- 
-wick.    The  other.  No.  36.  A  geological  description  c(f  An- 

§le8ea,  by  J.  S.  Henslow,  Esq^  of  St  John's  College;  and 
ecretary  to  this  Society.  These  are  both  very  elaborate  and 
long  conkmunications.  indeed  theVery  nature' of  the  subjects 
of  such  investigations  ^nepessarily  require  a  detail  of  facts 
which  must  render  the  papers  voluminous,  and  this  at  the 
same  time  without  coming  to  any  very  striking  general  resnlts. 
A  paper  of  this  nature  reads  like  a  work  on  geography;  it 
is  inqeed  to  that  science  that  the  researches  of  geology  are 
most  aptly  to  be  conipared,  and  as  such  the  perusal  of  them 
is  necessarily  somewhat  heavy,  however  valuable  they  may 
be  for  the  purposes  of  systematic  instruction  and  minute  re- 
ference. Since  geologists  have  quitted  the  paths  of  theory 
and  coijecture,  and  confined  their  excursions  to  the  exa** 
inination  of  facts,  it  has  becfome  a  necessary  consequence 
that  itheir  labours  must  be  at  the  same  time  carried  on  in 
minute  detail,  and  to  a  great  extent,  before  they  can  arrive 
at  any  certain  conclusions.  Hence  it  is^  that  their  most  va- 
laable  papers  are  occupied  with  lengthened  details  of  the 
extent,  boundaries,  natural  productions,  &c.  &c.  of  each 
district  of  quartz,  chIorite«»schist,  grey  wack^,  &c.  into  which 
the  countries  they  describe  are  divided.  The  form  thus  un« 
avoidably,  given  to  their  compositions  makes  them  appear 
more  like  separate  treatises,  than  communications  to  a  scien- 
tific journal,  and  as  such  the  reader  is  led  to  wish  that  they 
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were  l^id  before  bim  in  a  separate  form.  The  same  circum- 
fitance  also  predodes  the  possibility  of  our  attemptiag  any 
analysis  of  their  contents^  when  our  object  is  to  comprize 
within  our  narrow  limits^  some  general  account  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  whole  volame  in  which  they  appear.  These  pa- 
pers are. illustrated  by  a  series  of  engravings  representing^ 
sections  of  strata^  8cc. 

An  extract  from  the  minute  book  of  the  Society  is  given 
at  the  end  of  the  voIum^9  containing  an  account  pf  a  btm^ 
dgg  up  near.  Ely,  evidently  never  subjected  to  attritioo  in 
Mater,  partly  mineralized,  butretaining much  animal  matter- 
A  great  .part  of  the  skeleton  of  a  maoimoth  also,  has  been 
found  near.  Chatteris. 

In  the  chemical  department  there  are  the  following  papers* 

No.  12.  An  analysis  of  a  native  phosphate  of.  copper  froin 
the  Rhine,  by  F.  Lunn,  Esq.'  ..     » 

No.  S3.  On  an  improvement  in  the  apparatus  for  piroeoi!- 
ing  potassium,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Mandril.  r     .    : 

In.ihe  former  the  a^uthor  represents  dottbts  tn-fas^e  existed 
of  the  accuracy  of  Kiaproth's  analysb  (tfad ^unly  .^one-'y^l^ 
given):  of  this  .exceedingly  tBre  mineral,  -and  tl^eireceive 
much  confirmation  from-a  considerable  quantity  of  cond^ine^ 
.  water  being  entirely  overlooked.  In/the  present  p^^r  some 
analytical  difficulties  which  oecar  in  the  separalioa  of  pbosr 
phoric  acid  are  examined.^  The  jmethod  which  appeava  I9 
agree  best  with  experiraeiits  of  verification  is  to  obtMn  an 
insoluble  phosphate^  by  Ube  addition  of  perfectly  neutral 
.nitrate  of  lead.  The  result  obtained  by  Mr.  Lunn  both  from 
theory  and  experiment!  is  stated  as  follows : 

Experiments.  Atonur.  Theory. 

Phosphoric  acid            -        -     21.687  1  22.222 

Peroxide  of  copper       -        -    62.847  1'  63.492 

Water         -        -        j        -     15.454  2-  14.285 

In  the  other  paper  which  we  have  just  named^  its  ingenious 
Xiuthor  details  an  improvement  on  the  common  mode  of  pro- 
curing potassium.  In  the  common  process  the  great  cause 
of  failure  is  the  cracking  of  the  Itite  and  consequent  fusion 
of  the  part  of  the  gun  barrel  which  it  encloses,  and  which 
contains  the  materikli^.  Mr.  Mandell  prevents  this  accident 
by  enclosing  the  barrel  in  a  tube  of  well- burnt  3tottrbridge 
clay,  whose  diameter  iis  rathet  larger  than  that  of  the  barrel, 
by  which  precauticm'  he  has  no  doubt  the  operation  may  be 
always  made  to  succeed. 

In  the  science  of  crystallography*,  so  closely  allied  to^  che- 
mistry there  are,  in  the  Volume  before  us,  two  coinmunica- 
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lions  one  of  which  is  of  pecaliar  interest.    The  first  we  shall 
notice  is  No.  23,  on  double  crystals  of  fl'aor  spar»  by^W* 
Whewell,  Esq.  Fellow  of  Trinity  College.    The  subject  of 
investigation  is  the  mode  of  formation  of  those  crystals  of 
of  fluorspar,  commonly  called  Aldstone  Moor  specimens : 
in  which  the  two  cubes  appear  as  it  were  to  have  penetrated 
each  other.    Their  formation  is  accounted  for  by  our  author, 
by  supposing  one  cube  to  be  within  another,  the  surfaces  be- 
ing parallel ;  then  suppose  the  interior  cube  to  revoWe  about; 
its  di£^gonal  through  an  angle  of  6()%  its  angles  wou]d>then 
appear  or  not,  projecting  through  the  sides  of  the. first  crystal 
according  to  its  magnitude  and  position.      Mr.  W.  then 
brings  into  play  his  extensive  and  profound  mathematical, 
resources  to  piroduce  a  formula  by  which. the  position  of  the 
axis,  and   angle  through  which  it  revolves  in  such  cases^^ 
may  be  determined  by  the  measurement  of  the  angles  which 
the  lines  of  section  and  faces  of  the  interior  crystal  make* 
with  the  edges  and  faces  of  the  original  crystal.    The  paper' 
IS  concluded  with  some  curious  remarks  relative  to  &e  con- 
«titntion  of  crystals,  and  the  form  of  the  integrant  molecules 
of  fluor  spar*  .         i         . 

The  otber  paper  to  which  we  alluded,  is  No.  13,  by  the 
late  learned  and  lamented  Professor  Clarke,  intitied,  'VUpom 
the  Regular  Crystallization  of  Water^  and  upon  the  form  of 
its  primary.  Crystals,  as  they  were  naturally  developed  ia 
Cambridge^  January  3^  1821,  and  were. seen  during  the. two 
following  days/'  In  this  highly  curious  and  interesting 
paper,  the  author  details  his  observations  on  the  pfaenome- 
iH>n,  hitherto  little  known,  of  the  perfect  crystallization  of 
water;  and  on  the  primary  form  of  the  "  Hydrogen  Oxide." 
He  first '^ives  some  account  of  what  had  been,  previously, 
known  relative  to  this  subject,  and  this  consisted  chiefly  in. 
the  knowledge  of  the  fact  of  the:  crystallisation  of  flakes  of 
snow  in  spicules,  intersecting  each  other  at  the  constant  anr 
gles  of  60°  and  120^    These  .phenomena,  however,  he  ob-. 

i9^rV6S^ 

^<  Beautiful  as  they  are,  and  bearing  testimony  of  the  homage 
paid  by  inanimate  matter  to  the  supreme  cause  of  order  in  the 
universe,  are  but  faint  expressions  compared  with  those  which 
will  presently  be  noticed.*  They  exhibit,  it  is  true,  an  incipient 
crysUillization:  but  tbe  full  developement  of  the  prbcessvmich 
ordains  that  evenJce  sh^Ulput  forth  its  blossom,  remains  for  subse* 
quent  consideration.''  ;  >  - 

He  then  alludes  to  the  accounts   of  ice   crystallized  ii^ 
hexagonal  forms,  given  in  the  Joiirnatdes  Mines,  33.157. ; 
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and  the  Edinbiirgh  Phil.  Journal,  2.80.  The  cryataU  how- 
^ver,  about  to  be  describedi  difiered  in  form  from  any  of 
these.    The  account  of  them  is  as  follows : 

*'  Upon  the  third  of  January,  at  one  o'clock,  the  mercury  in 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer  then  $tanding  only  one  degree  below 
the  freezing  point,  happening  to  pass  over  a  bridge  Which  was 
fixed  against  a  pair  of  flood-gates,  I  stopped  to  examine  a  beauti- 

^  ful  appearance  caused  by  the  most  brilliant  icicles  I  had  ever  seen, 
a  number  of  which  were  hanging  abundantly  from  the  sides  of 
the  flood-gates^nd  timbers  below  the  bridge,  surrounded  by  fall* 
ing  water,  which  was  continually  casting  a  spray  over  them.  As 
those  icicles  owing  'to  their  dazzling  lustre,  did  not  resen^ble  com. 
men  icicles,  but'seemed  studded  with  spangling  surfkces  like  the 
richest  and  most  limpid  cut  glass,  powerfully  refracting  and  reflect- 
ing the  rays  of  light :  and  instead  of  being  shaped  in  lengthened 
cones,  with  even  surfaces,  were  of  a  botryoidal  form,  with  angular 
points  and  protuberances,  I  caused  some  of  them  to  be  ^broken  off, 
vrh&a  it  appeared  that  the  light  reflected  from  them  waa  trans- 
mitted through  planes  bounded  by  right  linee,  and  that  the  several 
l)otryo1[dal  masses  were,  in  fact,  so  many  branches  of  crystal,  most 
of  which  were  perfect  rhombi,  measuring  in  their  obtuse  and  «cute 

.  Migles,  iSD^'^nd  60*>/* 

Some  of  them^ere  an  inch  in  length;  they  were  jpreserred 
several  days,  and  exhibited  to  mafny  persons ;  on  the  com- 
mencement  of  a  thaw,  tfaey  preserved,  in  melting,  the  same 
form^  shewing  that  ^  similar  arrangement  of  particl^  per- 
yaded  the  entire  mass  of  each  crystal.  Hence^  this  rliom- 
boid  with  angles  of  60^  and  120^  is  ta  be  "considered  tb« 
Buclens  or  primitive  crystal  of  hydrogen,  oxide,  or  watery  and 
the  hexahedral  crystals  before  mentioned,  arise  from  die  jnxta* 
positron  of  these.  The  Professor  condodes  by  a  remark  of 
importance,  in  the  study  of  this  branch  of  science  $. he  ob« 
serveis,  (hat  the  manner  in  which  these  forms  have  been  tlia- 
pleyed,  may  guide  to  the  crystalline  forms  of  other  bodieSj 
by  inducing  a  careful  examination  of  the  snrfaces,  points^ 
and  interstices  of  all  minerals,  when'  they  are  found  as  sta-^ 
lactites ;  a  formation,  which  he  considers  most  likely  to  bear 
marks  of  a  regular  crystallization,  from  the  facilities  it  affords 
for  its  taking  place ;  though  some  mineralogists  have  been 
of  a  contrary  opinion. 

Two  papers  rem^n  to  be  noticed^  in  order  (o  complete 
our  review  of  the  volume  before,  us.  These;  are  both  by 
Prbfessor  Gumming,  (Nos.  16  land  19.)  and  may  be  const* 
dered  communications  of  first-rate  importance,  as  conndc^d 
with  the  further  progress  of  those  singular  discoveries  re- 
specting the  connection'  between  galvanism  and  hiagnetism, 
t)f  which  we  lately  given  our  readers  some  tecbunt. 
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The  Profeasor  conimeiicea'  with  remarking  o&e  siDgnlarity 
attending  the  history  of  these  discoveries^'  the  circnmstance 
of  all  the  great  advanoes  in  galvanic  science  having  been- 
made  in  conseqaence  of  anticipation  from  theoretical  con- 
siderations ;  whilst  the  progrciss  of  almost  alL  other  branches 
o(f  experimental  enquiry  has  been  the  frait  of  accident  He 
then  proceeds  to  give  a  slight  sketch  of  the  discoveries 
hitherto  made  in  electro-magnetism;  and  having  himself 
repeated  the  experiments,  proposes  in  the  present  comma- 
nication  to  mention  snch  new  circnmstances  as  struck  him  in 
the  coarse  of  these  researches. 

From  observing  the  different  effects  of  the  connecting 
wire  on  the  needle,  according  to  its  position  above,  below^ 
or  vertically  on  either  side  of  it,  he  condaded  that  if  the 
needle  were  ipflaenced  by  wires  in  all  positions  at  once,  the 
effect  would  be  greatly  increased.  This  idea  he  pat  in  prac- 
tice, byformiiig  the  wire  into  a  parallelogram,  surroanding 
the  compass  vertically,  by  which  means  the  needle  is  acted 
on  by  the  wire,  in  all  positions  at  once:  by  this  method,  he 
states  that  he  has  produced  a  deviation  of  20^  on  a  common 
pocket  compass  by  a  battery  so  small  as  to  be  excited  by  a 
.  single  drop  of  fluid. 

From  considering  the  circumstance  of  the  magnitade  of 
the  electro-magnetic  effect  depending  on  the  quantity,  not 
the  intensity  of  the  .galvanism  employed,  the  Professor  w^as 
led  to  experiments  on  the  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  t^o 
powers,  in  respect  to  the  size  of  the  wires  through  which  their 
effects  were  conveyed.  If  the  connection  be  formed  at  the 
same  time  by  two  wiri^  of  different  lengths  and  diameters,  a 
very  small  portion pifi^/tfc^naif vis  :tranfi9iittjsd  thrp9gb  {(ha 
larger  ijrire,  provided  the  smaller  be  ooQsiderably  shorter* 
The  law  by  which  the  ffio^tf^tc  influepce .  of  galvanism  is 
qondacted,  is  precisely  the  reverse  of  this.  He  proved,  that 
in  using  laxge  wires  the  effect  is  not  conveyed  by  the  greater 
surface  as  in  electricity^^by  employing  a  tube,  which  when 
filled  with  mercury  produced  a  considerable  deviation^  but 
when  coated  with  foil,  a  very  mihute  effect. 

He  next  tried  the  law  by  which  cpmmon  magnetism  is  re- 
.  gulated  in  its  conveyance  through  wires ;  fpr  thispurpose, 
the  effect  of  a  magnet  on  the  iron  pendulum  of  a  clock,  in 
accelerating  its  rate,  was  observed.  The  poles  wero  then 
connected  by  a  piece  of  soft  iron,  when  the  effect  was  greatly 
diminished,  but  scarcely  at  all»  when  the  connection  was 
through  a  very  fine  wire ;  very  little  effect  however  was  pro- 
d  need  whan  the  connection  was  made  by  a  long  piece  of  iron 
lient  down  beneath  the  legs  of  the  magnet.    Through  the 
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larger  connectiony  therefore,  the  greater  qaantity  of  magne- 
tism passed,  and  in  this  respect  common  magnetism  was- 
shewn  to  be  exactly  analogous  to  that  produced  by  gal- 
yanism. 

The  second  Jpaper  is  entitled.  On  the  Application  of  Mag- 
netism, as  a  Measarc  of  Electricity.  .  For  this  purpose^  two 
instruments  have  been  constracted.    The.  first  is  the  Qalva- 
nosdope  for  detecting  the  jpres^nce  of  magnetic  electricity, 
which  it  will  do,  though  the  quantity  be  extremely  minute. • 
This  instrument  consists  merely  of  a  very  small  compass, 
surrounded  by,  a  parallelogram  of  wire^  as  before  described  ;> 
the  ends  of  whibh  are  connected  with  two. wires  of  zinc  and 
platina,  which  being  placed  in  a  very  small  quantity  of  dilute 
,acid,;pfoduce  a  very  considerable  effect  on  the  needle,  con* 
sidering  t;he  minute  surface  exposed  to  the  acid,  not  exceed-, 
ing  perhaps  the  Trnrth  of  a  square  inch  of  each  metaU 

The  neiLt  part  of  the  paper  we  consider  as  worthy  peculiar 
attention.  ;Mr.  C.  there  alludes  •  to  experiments  for  deter- 
mining the  comparative  powers  of  different. galvanic  coinbi^'^ 
nations.  -These,  as  far  as  the  acids  are  concerned,  he  con- 
siders, as  proving  that  the  Galvanic  action  depends  not  on 
the  conducting,  but  on  the  oxidating  power  of  the  interposed  • 
fluid.  In  trying  different  metals,  he  records  two  remarkable 
instances* 

**  On  using  two  disks,  one  of  iron,  the  other  of  steel,  there  was 
produced  a  decided  deviation  :  since  then,  the  only  difference  in 
the  metals  arises  from  an  alloy,  of  from  a  .^V  to  a  -f^-^  part  of  the 
whole,  it  appears  that  this  is  suiEcient  to  alter  their  electric  rela- 
tions. The  powerful  affinity  of  potassium  for  oxygen,  made  it 
highly  probable,  that  in  the  galvanic  circm't^  it  would  become 
strongly  ^negative  witli  all  the  metals..  On  my  first  jCrial  with  disks 
of  potassium  and  zinc,  the  potassium  took  fire  before  I  could  ob- 
serve the  effect ;  this  difficulty  I  afterwards  obviated^  by  alloying 
it  with^  mercuryt  On  making  the  contact,  the  needle  deviated 
through  nearly  a  rigbt  angle ;  the  sam^,  effect  wa^  produced  with, 
copper :  it  was  needless  to  try  it  with  other  metals ;  for  being  ne- 
gative with  respect  to  zinc,  and  zinc  being  negative  with  respect  to 
all  other  metalis,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  in  the  Galvanic  cir- 
cuit,, potassium  Is  the  most  strongly  negative  metal  with  which  we 
are  acquainted." 

i   The  galvanometer  for  measuring  the  ^tian^t^y  of  effect 
produced,  is  an  instrument. constructed  by  simply  having  a 

Eprtion  of  the  connecting  wire,  moveable  on  a  sc^le,  to  any 
eight,  above  a  small  compass.  The  tangents  of  the  devia- 
tions were  found  to  vary  inversely  as  the  distance  of  the  con- 
necting wire  from  the  magnetic  needle. 
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An  important  circamstance  is  noticed  by^  the  Professor, 
wlien,  in  trying  the  efltecta  of  a  single  pair  of  plates,  he 
found,  that  o&  diminishing  the  distance  between  them,  the 
effect  continued  to  increage,  till  they  were  in  contact.  The 
law  of  thrs  increase,  according  to  the  galvanometer,  was 
such,  that  tbe  tangents  of  the  deviations  Were  inversely  as 
the  square  rbots  of  the  distances  of  the  plates.  He  varied 
the  experiment  of  magnetizing  a  steel  wire,  placed  in  a 
helix,  by  forming  the  steel  wire  into  a  helix  round  the  con- 
necting wire. 

The  singular  effects  produced  by  using  a  large  condocfing 
wire,  were  before  mentioned ;  these  were  further  extended' 
by  making  the  connection  through  a  copper  globe  of,  more 
than  a  foot  diameter.  Every  part  of  it  exhibited  magnetic 
effects,  either  upon  a  horizontal  or  ja  vertical  needle. 

The  j^rofessbr  concludes  by  proposing  the  connexion  be* 
tween  galvanism,  as  detected  and  measured- by  his  very  deli'* 
cate  instruments,  as  affording  the  most  likely  means  of  suc- 
cessfqlly  investigating  the  mysterious  nature  of  Galvanic 
agency. 

A  note  is  subjoined,  giving  an  account  of  the  magnetizing 
a  needle  by  the  atmospherical  electricity,  elicited  by  means 
of  a  long  wire  attached  to  a  kite. 

Upon  the  wholes  we  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  these 
two  papers  to  the  attention  of  those  who  are  interested  in 
the  improvement  of  this  curious  and  rapidly  enlarging  de- 
partment of  science.  Besides  the  valuable  facts  which  they 
<annouilce^  they  contain  many  no  less  valuable  hints  and  sug- 
gestiens,  v^ieh  cannot  fail  to  be  of  service  in  directing 
Jnture  enquiries. 

We  must  here  mention,  that  we  had  intended  taking  the 
opportunity  afforded  by  the  consideration  of  these  papers 
for  introducing  a  slight  sketch  of  the  progress  of  discovery 
on  th6se  subjects,  in  continuation  of  what  we  gave  in  a  for* 
jner  Number.  This  intention,  however,  our  confined  limits 
will  not  allow  us  at  present  to  put  into  execution ;  we  trust, 
Jhowever,  shortly  to  be  able  to  do  so. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  selection  of  papers,  which  compose 
the  volume  before  us,  affords  strong  proof  of  the  zeal  and 
ability  with  which  the  members  of  the  Cambridge  Society 
continue  their  scientific  labours.  It  is  only  to  be  hoped, 
that  an  institution  commencing,  as  this  has  done,  under  such 
peculiarly  prosperous  auspices,  and  upon  a  scale  of  such 
magnitude,  may  be  able  to  command  a  continued  supply  of 
talent  and  industry  adequate  to  the  due  maintenance  of  its 
dignity  and  utility.  :  - 
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JjLiBLT*  VII.  A  Natural  Arrangement  qf  British  Plants, 
according  to  their  Relations  to  each  other,  as  pointed  out 
(y  Jussteu,  De  CandoHe,  Brown,  &c« ;  including  ihose 
cultivated  for  Use ;  with  an  Introduction  to  Botany,  in 
which  the  Terms  newly  introduced,  are  explained,  ittustra' 
ted  by  Figures.  By  Scanuel  Frederick  Gray^  Lecturer 
on  Botany^  the  Materia  Medica,  and  Pharmaceutic  Che^ 
mistry.    iBaldwin  and  Co.    1822.  . 

Thb  sexual  system  of  Unnceus,  inrhich  has  long  maintained 
I  iaxk  exclusive  footing  in  this  conntry,  at  length  bids  fair^ 
among  the  higher  class  of  botanists^  in  some  measure,  to 
yield  to  the  mor^  elaborate  and  philosophical  system,  founded 
by  Jussiea.  That  the  '*  Niaitoral  Armngemenf'  will  ever 
obtain  that  universal  adoption  here,  which  it  has  experienced 
in  France,  we  do  not  believe ;  the  speedy  introduction  to 
the  practical  part  of  the  science,  which  the  Linnean  system 
affords^  will  still  continue  to  give  it  the  preference  with 
teachers  and  elementary  writers.  There  is  not  only  the  evi^ 
dence  of  experience  infavour  of  the  linnean  system^  ^s  a 
mode  of  ipstruction,  but  we  can  besides,  produce  autiiorUy 
of  the  highest  character  to  prove  the  insufficiency  of  the  Na- 
tural Arrangement  for  the  same  purpose.  Mirbel,  a  disciple 
of  the  French  school,  speaking  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  system  of  Jussieu,  makes  the  following  confession. 

.  **  La  M^thode  de  Mt  de  Jussieu,  consid^rge  comme  moyen 
d*etude,  est  foeaucoup  trop  abstrait.  Le'UDmhre  des  cotyledons 
est,  generalonent  parlant,  un  ^excellent  cara^t^e ;  mus  Pel^ve 
n'eat  pas  en  etat  d*en  appr6cier  la  valeur ;  et  quant  k  Tinsertiopj 
les.botaoistes  les  plus  exerpes  sonk  souvent  fort  embarasses. de  la 
d^finir  av^c  certitude.  C^st  ce'qui  felt  que  la  M6tbode  de  M.  de 
Jussieu  malgr6  son  m^rite  tr^  reel,  n'a  gu^re  et^  <$ifi>loy4e  que  par 
lui  et  sea  tr^neteurs.  H  tt'eli  est  pas  de  m&cae  de  la  Methode  de 
Linnf ;  elle  a  et6,  pendant  plus  d'un  deital-si^e,  la  base  fondamen- 
tale  de  Penseignement;  les  Species,  les  Catalogues,  et  les  Flores 
ont  &ik  rediges  et  le  ^ont  encore  pour  la  plupait,  selon  les  princi* 
pes  de  cette  classification ;  cela  seul  en  rendrait  Pettide  indispen- 
sable. D'aiileurs  on  ne  peut  nier  que  toute  imparfalte  qu'elle  est 
k  quelques  egards,  elle  n'ait  de  grands  avantages  sur  les  autres. 
liCS  c^ract^res  qu'elle  met  en  usage,  sunt  en  gen6ral  tr^s  i^parens ; 
et  comme  il  s'agit  du  nombre  des  parlies  bien  plus  que  de  leur 
forme  et  de  leur  insertion,  elle,  offire  a  Tesprit  quelque  ebose  de 
positif  qu'on  ne  trouve  ni  dans  la  Methode  de  Toumefort^  Hi  dans 
celle  de  M.  de  Jussieu  *.** 
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*  Elemens  de  Phyiiologie  V^gtele  et  d«  Dotanlqae^  TlMts,  1815. 
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Great  as  is  oar  rererence  for  the  system  of  the  illastriooa 
Swede/  we  are  nevertheless  dompelled  to  aIlow>  that  its 
merits  have,  by  maay,  been  far  over*rated.  It  shoald  never 
be  considered  as  the  ultimatum  of  botanical  science ;  it  was 
not  so  regarded  by  its  author,  whose  grand  aim  was  the  dia« 
covery  of  a  natural  system^  to  which^  indeed,  he  made  some 
important  approaches.  We  are  not  inclined  to  admit  that  a 
fair  parallel  can  be  drawn  between  the  merits  of  the  artificial 
and  natural  systems,  since  their  e?^cellence  rests  on  totally, 
different  groands,  and  their  object  is  decidedly  distinct: 
one  is  the  index  to  the  book  of  nature,  while  the  other  ia 
nature's  book  itself;  one  admits  of  partial  views,  adapted  to 
the  capacity  of  the  student,  while  the  other  compr^enda 
the  whole  field  of  vegetable  nature^  open  only  to  the  eontem-» 
plation  of  the  adept  philosopher. 

With  this  view  of  the  subject,  we  cannot  see  the  utility  of 
giving  Floras,  or  local  catalogues,  in  order  to  illustrate  the 
natural  arrangemeiit ;  since  they  can  only  afford  an  opportu-^ 
Bity^  of  studying  in  detached  parts,  a  system,  of  whichf  the 
very  essence  is,  the  developement  of  an  unbroken  series; 

A  Flora  should  have  two  principal  objects ;  the  one  to 
assist  students  in  the  acquirement  of  a  practical  knowledge 
of  the  botany  of  their  native  country ;  the  other  to  contain  a 
record  of  botanical  geography  and  localities,  in  which  foreign 
plants  must  be  carefally  excladed.  For  these  purposes  (as 
for  ^  all  others  that  we  can  imagine)  the  work  before  us  is 
totally  useless,,  as  our  readers  will  presently  see.  If  wq 
could  anticipate  that  this  book  would  obtain  apy  circulation^ 
we  shoula  say,  that  nothing  could  have  appeared  better 
adapted  to  retard  the  study  of  the  Natural  Arrangement,  tfaaur 
this  *'  rudis  indigestaque  mole$i^  professing  to  exhibit  it  ia 
its  most  perfect  form. 

On  a  superficial  view  of  this  publication,  we  were  almost 
inclined  to  consider  Mr.  Gray  as  an  ultra^Ltnnean  wag,  who 
wished  to  shey^  the  superior  excellence  and  simplicity  of  thef 
system  of  the  "  Polar  Star  of  Science,"  by  contrasting^  with 
it  a  caricature  of  the  modem  sirrangement ;  but'  on  more 
mature  deliberation  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  man  is  really 
in  earnest,  and  that  he  has  actually  the  vanity  to  believe,, 
that  bis  improved  version  of  JTussieu  will  shortly  consign  the 
whole  Linnean  school  to  eternal  oblivion. 

It  is  but  justice  to  Jussieu,  De  CandoUe,  and  other,  writers 
wbpse  works  are  quoted,  to  protest  in  their  nam.es  against 
being  viewed  through  the  medium  of  Mr.  Gray ;  and  we 
earnestly  beg  that  those  who  have  not  studied  tb&  natural 
arrangement  in  the  works  of  its  original  authors,  may  take 
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no  prejoclioe  against  it  fronv  the  manner  in  wbich  it  is  here 
presented- to  them.  Let  Mr.  Gray  alone  be  considered  re- 
sponsible for  tbe  contents  of  these  *'  thick  octavos.'* 
^  Tbe  introduction  to  botany  is  preceded  by  a  history  of  the 
progress-  of  the  science,  remarkable  for  nothiag  but  bad 
composition^  and  spite  against  Linnaeus.  When  speaking 
of  Haller,  he  expresses  his  regret' that  that  great  philosopher 
did  not  extend  his  system  beyond  the  plants  of  Switzerland, 
sin(^e  with  the  assistance  of ''  the  simpler  methods  of  !l^uppius 
as  a  finder/'  he  might  have  *'  smothered  the  Linnean  botany 
in  its  birtb  T  . 

He  talks  of  the  days  of  Bauhin  as  the  golden  age  of  bota- 
nical nomenclature,  and  admires  the  rules  which  were  laid 
dawn  by  the  writers  of  that  brilliant  period.  He  then  thus 
abruptly  introduces  Linnaeus. 

<<  Linnsua  violated  these  old  rules,  by  degrees^as  his  systematic 
arrangemept  of  plants  became  niore  and  more  in  use.    He  changed 

.  the  names  of  plants  with  the  utmost  unconcern  \  he  neglected  aU 
most  entirely  the  det^Ml  of  the^us^^s ;  and  as  to  the  language,  be 
scrupled  not  to  change  the  terms. used, in  describing  plants,  and  to 
affix  new  significations  to.  well-known  words.  Another  peculiarity 
in  Linnseus's  writings  is,  that  he  does  not  give  any  list  o^  those 
natural  substances  of  which  he  had  only  an  imperfect  knowledge  : 
so  that  a  person  is  apt  to  suppose  them  more  perfect  than  tbey 
really  are. 

^^  Let  it  not  however  be  thought,  that  some  very  great  improve- 
ments were  not  introduced  by  him,  particularly  in  the  typographi- 
cal execution  of  his  works/  His  taking  the  characters  -of  families, 
from  the  same  parts,  although  carried  by  him  to  excess,  as  being 
extended  to  the  whole  grand  division,  now  called  phenogamous 

*  plants,  instead  of  being  changed^ in  ,each  ckss  according  to  circum- 
stances, is  a  great  improvement.  His  distinction  of  the  species 
bemg  formed  from, characters  visible  in  the  plants  themselves,  in- 
stead of  the  place  where  found,  their  size  compared  with  others^ 
or  their  use,  is  a  still  greater  improvement. .  If  we  copipare  his 
manner  of  printing  the  synoptic  tables  of  the  genera,,  prefixed  to 
^ach  class,  with  the  tables  of  Ray,  or  Knau^,.the  superiority 
of  his  method  is  evident.  The  same  superiority  exists  in  the.  man- 
ner of  printing  the  few  descriptions  he  has  published.  By  always  ~ 
observing  the  same  order  in  treating  of  the  several  parts,  break- 
ing the  description  into  short  paragraphs,  and  using  a  different 
type  for  the  leading  word  of  the  several  divisions  of  a  paragraph, 
tbe  eye  of  a  person  accustomed  to  his  works  glances  imniediately 
to  the  information  that  is  required. 

*'  These  real  improvements,  added- to  the  industry  which  he 
manifested  in  publishing  the  successive  improvements  of  his  system, 
and  jthe  cheapness  of  his  works,  in  which  the  expense  of  figiureiB 
was  avoided,  brought  his  system  into  vogue,  particularly  in  Ger- 
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many  and  Emgl^nd,  it  being  a  striking  fealiuTja  in  the  national 
characters  o^  their  inhabitants' to  prefer  the  works  of  foreigners  to 
those  of  their  countrymen,  .  ';  .      . 

**  In  France,  however,  although  he  was  followed  by  many,  yet 
the  greater  national  pride  prevalent  there  forbade  them  to  discard 
their  own  Touniefort  to  oblivion.  Linnaeus  had  pronounced  the 
discovery  of  the  natural  arrangement  of  plants,  as  attempted  by 
Bay,  to  be  nearly  hopeless;  but  the.  French  botanists  did  not 
easily  despair ;  Adanson,  Bernard  Jussieu,  his  nephew  Anthony 
Jussieu  the  present  professor  at  Paris,  Lamarcke,  and  stiil^more 
lately  De  CandoUe,  the  -present  professor  at  Geneva,  have  again 
attempted  this  task,  and  have  certainly  carried  it  to  a  degree  of 
perfection,  as  may  be  seen  in  this  ivarkf  in,  which  the  plants  'of  the 
British  islands  are  arranged  according  to  the  latest  improvements 
of  these  celebrated  botanists.    '  "'•.-. 

.  '^  The  authors  since  Ray  may  seeiii,  perhaps,  to  be  passed  over 
IP  too  rapid  a  manner  ;  but  when  we  consider^  that  since  hisrtime 
the  uses  of  vegetables  have  been  almost  entirely  neglected,  and 
that  the  Linnean  school  has  principally  isuppjiied  us  with  authors 
who  have  new  arranged,'  and  new  named  old  things ;  90. that  they 
I)ave  plunged  Us  again  into  the  *  same  chaos,  from  which  we  were 
rescued  h-^  C.  Bauhin  in  his  Pinax,  the  notice  taken  of  these 
name-setters. and  rangers,  as  Hooke^ould.emphatically  call  them, 
is  fully  sufficient  for  their  meriL  :  A  few  demand  due  thanks,  par* 
ticularly  those  who  have  investigated  the  imperfect. or. cry ptoga. 
mous  plants,  as  Micheli,  the  liverworts  and  fiingi ;  .Persoon,.Link, 
and  Esenbeckf  the  fungi;  Dillenius  .and  Hedwig,  the  ihosses; 
Gartner,  the  fruit  of  plants.  Of  living  British  authors  I  purposely 
abstain  from  any  mention,  or  I  would  bestow  the  proper  meed  of 
praise  upon  R.  Brown,  R.  A.  Salisbury,  Goodenough,  Dillwyn^ 
Turner,  and  many  other  successful  investigators  of  nature." 
P.  21. 

Now  to  say  nothing  of  treating  Ltnnseus  as  a  mere.ty<« 
pographer,  and  all  his  followers  as  *^  name-setters  and 
rangers,'-  what  will  the  reader  think  of  bis  invidious  list  of 
living  authors?  We  of  course  recognize  the  superiority  of 
the  first  name  mentioned ;  but,  considering  who  are  inserted, 
sod  who  omitted,  it  appears  to  us  no  less  than  a  deliberate 
inJBUflt  to  certain  persons  of  the  highest  character  in  the 
ncientce^ 

In  a  subsequent  *part  of  the  introduction,  whenispeaking 
of  the  laws  of  nomeiiclatare,  he  attempts  to  deprive  Lin- 
liseus  of  the  merit  of  introducing  trivial  names,  by  saying 
that'Rivinus  was  the  "  original  proposer."  Now,  allowing,  that 
he  did  propose  them,  it  was  to  little  purpose,  since  the 
world  received  no  benefit  from  the  idea,  Until  it  was  carried 
into  exeoutioui  by  the  masterly  hand  of  Linnadus. 
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At  length  having  comfortably  disposed  of  all  his  prede^ 
cessor&.and  eotempofaries,  Mr«  Gray  proponhds.  his  systeni 
of  nomenclfitttre,  in  the  following  concise  and  inteliigij>Ie 
language. 

f*  To  avoid  in  part  these  inconvenienoes,  it  has  lately  been  prp^ 
posed,  when  plants  are  removed  frood  one  g^us  to  another,  to  give 
the  preference,  in  all  cases,  t6  tSie  adjunct  given  by  Linnslsus  him* 
sel^  6r  the  first  of  his  followers  who  has  Aientioned  the  plant,  ttn> 
lesa  tills  adjunct  has  been  already  applied  to  some  other  species  in  the 
genus  into  which  it  is  removed;  but  the  changes'made  by  liinneus^ 
and  still  more  those  by  his  followers,  have  soeBabroilled  the  Science^ 
in  applying  the  names  of  theolder  authors  to  far  different  plants  thad 
those,  to  which  they  were;  originally  applied ;  as  meKa,' a  name  gjven 
by  the.ancients  to  a  species  oif  ash,  is  applied  by  them  to  an  Indiail 
ahruh;  bromelia,  another  species  of  the  Grecian  ash,  to  an  American 
tree ;  and  gibgidium,  the  name  of  a  Greek  umbelliferous  phint,'  to 
a  plant  of  the  South  Sea  islands ;  that  it  would  appear  necessary  to 
go  1^  further  back,  and  to  establish  as  a  canon,  that  the  name 
given:  to  a  plant  by  the  bUest  anthor,  who  has  so  d^fcribed,  o^ 
otherwise  raiignated  the  plant,  in  the  language  in  which  we  speak 
or  write^  as  to  render  us  ctotain  of  its  due  application  to  the  plant 
of  wfaAch  we  treaty  shall  be  esteeoied  the  preferable  name  for.jyt, 
although  the  substantive  should  not  be  die  same  as  the  name  of  the 

Eenus  under  which  it  is  arranged  in  the  system  that  may  happen  to 
e  in  fashion ; 'indeed,  if  Uiis  anomaly  should,  contraryto  the  opi- 
nion and  practice  uf  Ray,  who  always  used  the  names  of  the 
authors  wnose  wriUogs  were  in- common  circulation^  although  the 
substantive  might  be  different,  be  esteemed  of  any  cbnsequeiice,' 
the  method  used  by  Boerhaave,  of  connecting  the  name  of  thei 
^genus  when  different,  from  the  substantivei  by  the  introduction  of 
the  relative  and  the  ellipsis  of  the  substantive  verb,  in  the  manner 
by  which  the  synonyms  of  Ray.  have  been  quoted,  as  for  .example, 
th(^  adiantum  album  crispum  alpinum  of  Schwenckfeld  being  placed 
by  Ray  in  his  genus,  Filix  fcemina,  is  thus  quoted  in  vol.  ii.  p.  Iff, 
FiltK  fcemina  qu»  (eft)  Adiantum  alburo>  &c.  )3y  this  means  alone 
can  the  permanence  of  the  names  be  secured  and  joined  with  the 
advantages  derived  from  a  sytematic  arrangement,  since  it  appears 
of  little  consequence  to  retain  the  adjective,  common  perhaps,  as 
latifolius,  multiflorus,  and  the  like,  to  an  hundred  plants,  if  the 
substantive,  or  original  generic  name,  be  alterable  at  the  pleasure 
of  every  systematist."    r.  2S4. 

Lest  the  reader  shonld  still  be  in  the  dark,  we  will  add, 
that  the  plan  of  the  arrangement  and  nomenclature  is  briefly 
this :  to  reject  all  the  aathorities  which  are  most  generally 
received,  and  most  extensively  followed;  to  alter  the  names 
of  Linnaeus  and  Smith,  for  those  of  J)io3corides,  Theor 
phrastns,   and  Pliny ;  (for,  although  botanists  have  been 
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)^wale.4 /for  ages  to  discover  vhat  plants  these  anthors  in* 
tBjaiieA  tp  describe,. tliis  is  no  dittcatty  to  Mr.  GraV)  to 
adopt. the  nomenclatare  of  those  authors  amoiig  the  moderns, 
who  have  made  the  most  presumptuoos  and   onpecessary 
alterations^    .Above  aU>  witboat  the  shadow  of  authority , 
and  without  assigning  the  slightest  reason,  to  manufacture 
innomei^ble  new  genera;  to  confound,  in  ahnost .  evcury  ill- 
stance,  varieties  with  species^  and  to  mix  ad  tiiiium  foreign 
plants  with  British.     Before  proceeding  .to.  the  ;Sytl«Mahc 
|)art  of  the  work  (ijf  it  iftay  be  so  called),  we  mast  say  a  few 
ivords  of  the  iutroductioi>  to  botany^  which  the  aiithbr  tell^ 
us  *^  contains  all  that  is  necessary  lor  the  student  of  ^n^/ujb 
botany,*'  while,  strange  to  say,  almost  ail  the  examples  of  the 
4)f^mtnology  are  given  from  f6reigti  plants,  and  in  general 
from  those  which   are  least  known,   and  least  act^sible '; 
even  such  common  terms  as  the  umbel,,  cyme,  spike,  '&t;.  are 
illustrated  by  foreign  sppcimens.     The  truth  is,  that  the 
jigures,    which  are  certainly  v«ry  gobd,>  are   copied  fVom 
Mirbers  work  above  quoted  ;  but,  however  eicellent  these 
nlay  be  for  their  original  purpose,  they  are  jquite  out  of  place 
in  a  work  confined  to  British  Botany.    Some  of  the  tran«^ 
4dtiotis  of  terms  are  not  the  most  elegant ;  we  may  mention, 
among  others,  squatted^  for  sessile  ;  blown  up,  for  inflated ; 
tinyy  for  pusilkis;  hottle-brush'tiie^  for  aspergilliformis. 
xiut  to  proceed  to  the  system. 

We  shall  not  dwell  long  on  the  acotyledones ;— on  account 
or  the  .unsettled  state  of  this  branch  of  botany,  we  should  be 
inclined  to  allow  an  author  considerable  latitude  in  deviating 
from  former  auiliorities,  provided  he  could  give  adequate 
Teaso'ns^;  but  here  are  scraps  from  all  authors,  and  a  mixture 
of  all  systems,  without  the  least  hint  of  thje  cause  of  pre- 
ferring one  author  iu  one  part,  and  anot)ier  in  another.  With 
regai'd  to  the  hew  generic  names  in  this  department,  we  may 
oibderve,  'that  we  Aever  before  saw  so  fully  illustrated  the 
propriety  of  the  following  excellent  maxim  of  Linnaeus: 
**  Nomina  generica  sesquipedalia,  enunciatu  difficilia,  vel 
Dauseabunda,  fugiehda  sunt." 

'We  will  now  relate  afiw  of  th^  principal  alterations  and 
innovations  of  the  second  volume,  which  contains  the  cotyle- 
donous  plants.  * 

In  the  cyperaceae,  the  five  British  genera  are  divided  into 
thirteen ;  while  in  the  proper  gramiha,  instead  of  twenty- 
seven  genera,  we  have  iio  less  than  sixty-one. 

In  tne  asphodelese,  ornithogalom  nutans  is  made  a  new 
j^enus,  by  tlie  name  of  Honorius. 

Dd        : 
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Even  the  mosd;  natdral  genera  are  dii^nribedy  altiimt 
mi'&m  is  separated  from  its.eilori^rettf  assoeiates,  andealled 
moly  latifolitirii* 

In  the  orchidessy  ve  haye  nineteen  geveva  in  phce  of 
nine ;  polygonum  is  divided  into  two  genera,,  in  order  t» 
restore  the  old  generic  name,  persicaria,  of  Pfhiyo  By  way 
of  speciinen,  we  will  give  the  following  division  ef  plan* 
tago^  perhaps  as  natural  a  genus  as  any  in  esistenee. 

**  I.  Plantago*  Pliny.    .  PlaQtaini 

<<  Corefia  4  cut;  anthers  oblong ;  ovary  $  celled,  dissepiments 
&t}  cells  many  seeded;  stem  scarcely  any ;  leaires  crowded,  raw 
dieal,  flat,  ribbed  ;  scape  radrcal. 

This  semis  contains  thvee  sp«Nea,  being  the  fhree  va^ 
rwiies  of  If.  mfi\jor. 

•     S.  KmjOQiL0B%vn^       Dioseoiides.        Lamb^s  tongu^** 
<<  Corolla. 4 cut;  anthers  eblong;  ovary  2  celled,  disseplm^ts 
llat^  sqeda  one  is  each  c;elt*    Stem  scarcely  any.    Leaves  and 
acaoesra^oaL^  * 

Six  species  are  g^ven,  being  the  jP«  media^  P.  kmceoliU0^ 
F.  maritima  ^hieh  is  divided  iptQ  tbi^ee  speeies);  aad  oa^ 
Variety  of  the  r.  coronopus., 

<<  S»  ^«aBjMmuw«  .  Starof  theeardi. 

>  **  Perigonium  4-lobed;  aatbeiit  ending  iii  a  small  lanceoiate 
membrane ;,  ovaiey  9  or  4^elled  t  dissepiments  3^  or  4  seedied ;  ce]li» 
one  seedecU    Stem  scarcely  ai^  t  Bfike  and  leaves 


.  Tbie  gOBiis  is  ereated  ottt  ofa  variety  of  the  P*  coronapus^ 
Sta^jjiee  i»  divided,  in  order  to  restore  Dioscorides'  name,. 
'Inaoiiittni. 

In  Ae  prfanalaceas,  the  genas  anagallis  is  entirely  mietae- 
morphosed,  the  trivial  names  in  nse  are  discarded,  and  tb^ 
A.  tenellk,  or  bog  pimpernel,  is  called  irakesia  idpinap  or 
alpine  <^openny  grass. 

In  >he  kindred  genus  Lysimaohia,  the  X.  memmnlaria  oi 
aatbjii^  is  called  £•  tepens;  the*  £.  nemorum  is  made  a 
separate  genus  on  the  authority  of  Tragus;  while  the 
dt0  tkytmfitfra  makes  another  genus,  by  the  naiQe  of  naurn* 

Veronica  is  treated  ip  th^  follq,wing  mannei* :  the  F.  jffee- 
^unga  is  altered  to' fonttnalis ;  the  JT.  anagallis,  to  aqua^ 
tioa;  the  souiellata  to  angustijblia;  wndtke  cham€Mlrys  to 
hibarbata. 

Anterrfainum  is  divided  into  four  genera. 

The  Digitalis  purpurea  is  called  1>.  ijp^ciof a;   and  t{ie 
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Attopa  Belladonna,  A*  kthatis  on  the  frequently  quoted  au- 
thor^ of  Mr.  R.  A.  Salisbury^  wbo  something  like  our  au- 
thor/is.  tiery  foad  of  oreatmg  confwsioa,  by  '^  frivolous  mid 
vexatious*'  ckaoges  of  names. 

Dulcsunaia  is  separated  from  Solanum^  on  the  authority  of 
I>OKlonaus. 
«  The  Idnnedn  gioMis,  Geti%'na  i^  divided  ipio  six. 

Azaleaprocumbens  is  altered  to  Chankoeistus  serpyUifoUus^ 
en  the  aathority  of  Grerard. 

Yaoeiniam  is  di^ded  into  three  genera. 

In  the  Composita  there-  is  no  scarcity  of  changes,  as  Bark- 
housia  for  Crepisyisftda,  Achyrophorus  for  HypochsBris  ma-* 
eulata^  Eretheis  for  Inula,  eriillmoides.  Centaurea  forms  six 
genera.  Anthemis  is  sadly  mutilated,  while  *Cham»meIufli' 
and  GhamomiUa  are  ranged  side  by  side  as  generic  ilames. , 

At  length  we  airive  at  the  master-piece  of  assurance  and 
presumption,  in  the  following  gross  attempt  to  degradie 
science  apd  scientific  men^  by  easting  ridicule  tm  a  privilefife 
which  aatfiralists  haveex^?cised  of  giving  to  newty  established 
genera,  the  names  of  those  distinguished  individuals^  who 
kave  ^oAtriiiited  fo  advanoo  the  knowledge  of  ttatifre.  That 
this  priactice'  may  havo  been  abased  iA  several  instances,  by 
former  **  name-setters  and  rangers,"  we  will  not  deny,  but  we 
(tefy  any  one  to  pvodoce  a  parallel  case  to  Iho  present.  I'he 
phmt  inteiEMted  to  be  described,  is  theSenratuIa  alpina. 

*«  XXY^    ?00  BE^MMr|;.TXiA*  Thi^hrgcnile. 

«  Pericline  ovat^i^  cylindricttl ;  scaie9  iq^tmcatc^  ovate,  Idpceblatf 
bluQt  ;Aott)ers3H  hermapbroditQ ;  cUnifntlivfi\haSfi  chi^^  l^inceo* 
late  aslong  as  the  periqllnae ;  pappt^s  feajther-Iike ;  rays  equal,  per- 
sisting;.— Aoo^  woody,  perenuial ;  $tem  mpstly  simple;  root-kaves 
petibled;  upperleavessqssile,  ovate,  not  spinous,  woolly;  calathides 
corymbose  upright ;  corpHae  purple.  . 

'*  Messieurs  Edwto!  and  John  Benni^tl^,  surgeons  and  another- 
ries  of  London,  who  devote  the  whole  of  their  leisure  to  Ine  study 
of  botany  ahd  natural  litetory,  and  have  kindly  given  their  assistanpQ: 
to  this  work. 

'  *^^nnetHa  aijuna.  Alpine  TMsHemgentle. 

^•^  Leaves  ovate»  laheeokte,  slender  at  the  base*  toothed,  nappy* 
beneath,  pericline  coloured,  villous.'' 

It  is  apitv  that  Mr.  Gray  did  not,  add  the  street  and  nam^ 
t^er  where  these  ^  Thif tle-gentlea"  roside,  that  we  might  6e 
abte  to  make  some  enquiry  into  their  pretensions  to  the 
honour  of  giving  an  appellation  to  a  genus  ;  for  as  the  name 
is  so  common,  and  silrgeonaand  apothecaries  are  so  plentiful, 
we.fear  we  must  still  remain  in  ignorance  upon  this  most  iur 

Dd2   ' 
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tiirestii^g  point. .   It  would  baVe  beien  as  well '  if  be  4iad  fstft 
added  that  tbey  had  ''  given  their  aasistaoc^  to  this  work  J' 

In  the  l/mbelliferaey  we  have  ten  or  eleven  new  genera. 

Saxifraga  is  divided  into  no  less  than  five  genera'* . 
^  The  ATenaria  marina,  is^n<dtonly  separated  fron^  its  genns^ 
bat  is  placed  in  the  ^th  order,  Faronychideee,  while  its  coi 
goners  associate,  wittr  t^ie^  C&ryophylleap,  iirthe  72d  order ;  so 
XBUch  fur  natural  arrapgement  I 

,  In  the  Papaveracese,  the  Papa:ter  duhium  of  authors,  di-^ 
Tided  into  two  species,  is  placed  in  agenu^,  (Cerastites)  apart 
from  the  P.  Rhaas^  and  with  the  P.  ArgemaAer9^nA  P.  Carn^ 
hricumy 

Dipsacys  pilosusr  is,  madea  new  genus,  by  the  pretty  name 
o^f  GaiedragQU. ;.  . 

In  the  geno&  Banunculns-,.  which  Mr.  Gray  dividies  into- 
tfaree,  the  R«  ^qaatilis  affords^  from  its.  polymorphous  charac- 
'  ter,  son)e,^e  pickings  for  one  who  does  not  know  the  differ- 
ence between  species  and  variety,  and  accordingly  no  jess 
iBan  six  species  are  manufactuped  from  this  productive 
material*  . 

Haying  arrived  at  the  end  of  this  sy^tent,  whieh  concludes 
with  the  ranunculacQae,  while  looking  anxiously  for  the 
agreeable  little  wcRpdz-rfinigr"  Ave  disicovered  that  this  *'  root 
and  branch''  iFefprm  was  not  yet  (Complete,  there  still  jpemaki-^ 
ing  about  half  a  sheet  of  '^  additions  and  coirr^ction^/ 
Among  these  the  author  adds  another  new  arrange;nent  of 
th^  umbellifera;,  and  treats. some  of  Biiis  own  new  genera  with 
but  little  respect.  Notwithstanding  he  abuses  the  linneans 
in  the  introduction,  for  having  '\  changed  the  names  they 
bave  tfiemselves  given  to  plants,"  he  direct^  several  of  the 
generic  naip^  to  be  emitted,,  and  others  to  be  inserted  in 
their  stead ;  since  he  finds  but  at  last  that  be  has  in  some  ia* 
stances,  used  the  same  names  for  differeut  genera;  In  one 
4>f  these  '*  corrections-'  he  prdaias  that. the  Armaria  inaj^inat 
'Wbieh  he  has  given  as^'  Adenaria"  sbs^iMu;  future  be  catted 
**  glandwort"  instead  of  **  sandwort*' 

We  cannot  coDtlude  vrithout  giving  the  reader  some  idea 
of  the  inost  original,  as  welLas.  the  most  humorous' featare*  of 
this  work,  we  mean  the  Efiglish  names  of  plants.  Poiimer 
authors  were  content  to  adhere  to- the  names  by  which  plants 
are  practically  known  to  persons  ignorant  of  science,  and 
willed  i^ve  been  sanctioned  by  custom  and  familiar  usage  ; 
but  Mr.. Gray  has  produced,  from  his  fertile  imagination,  a 
collection  of  names,  perhaps  unparalleled  fbi- taste  and  pra* 
^iety,  since  the  days  of  Praise  God  Bareboaes,  and  ih» 
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liflroes  of  the  Long  PtirUament,  The  foHo^ijig^  may  suffice' 
for  specim.eDs :  one  sided  kairy  nioatfa,  very  thin  beQy^weed,, 
sieve  like  pilUbox,  applied  turn^over,  dirtying  eigfht-a^eds, 
deceiving  screw  moss,  virgin  rough-funnel,  yolk  of  egg,  bud- 
mold /frizzled  screw  moss,  short  hanging  odd  tooth  over  leaf 
Papa^,  l>jng  down  Martinelli,  mis-shapen  Elisa,  odd  sided 
Daito»,  Oriffiths's  plain  mouth,  even  topped  back-bone, 
tender  borner  naked,  Hntcbins,  earth-loving  nt^ked-foot,  in- 
colistant  side-foot,  bald  EHis»  smatted  stit-moss/Temjpletdn*;s 
leathern-pipe,  dirty  pretty  weed,  intradatlon  wdrs*  claw, 
stiff  pointed  mackay,  bellyache  milk-stool,  attractive  doki^- 
stobl,  maidenhead  callus  mpss^  white  bottle -brush- weed, 
delicious  milk-stool,  Lady  Arden's  club-stool,  iair  coloured 
curtain-stool,  oyster  slipper-stool,  bamade  open  wart  moss*, 
stiffish  twin-iooth,  hay-making  prune-stool,  giant  biill-fist, 
many-cut  Griffiths,  stinking  carodori,  grove  loving  navet- 
stool,  Adonis  high-stool,  milky  small-pox  moss,  warty  skin- 
Utter,  worm-like  trembler,  sweet  scented  labyrinfh-stool, 
i^lmodest  acorn-stool. 

But.  it  is  now  time  to  drop  the  curtain  upon  this  farce  of 
Botany  Burlesqued^  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  this  may  be 
f  V.  positively  the  last  time  of  its  representatiop." 


Art,  Vlil.  Twenty-Four  Sermons  on  Practical  Subjects. 
Translated  from  the*  Worts  of  the  most  Eminent  French 
and  Dutch  Protestant  Ministers  in  Holland.  By  /. 
Weminck,  D.D.  F.R.S.  Amst.  and  Middelb.,  Chaplain 
to  H.  E'  the  Ambassador  of  the  Netherlands^  and  Minis^ 

.  ter  of  the  Dutch  Church  in  London.  8vo.  pp.  460.  Vh.  6d» 
RivingtoQs  i^  Cochran.    1823. 

Ther]£  is,  perhaps,  no  part  of  Europe  which  has  produced 
a  greater  number  of  laborious  and  learned'  divines,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  its  churches,  than  Holland.  Their 
theology  has  not  been  stamped  with  many  of  those  higher 
j^ualities,  which  are  imparted  by  eloquence  and  philosophy ; 
bat  in  the  department  of  criticism  and  history,  and  wherever 
^id  was  to  be  drawn  from  industry  and  erudition,  the  library 
of  every  student  will  bear- honourable  testimony  to  the  ser- 
vices of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church.  In  speaking,,  how- 
ever, of  Patch  theologians,  it  is  in  the  past  sense  that  we 

♦  Whether  this  genus  is  named  by  Mr.  Gray  after  his  own  "  Papa,"  ojf  iji 
ioftSiMX  ol  his.  Holiness  tbe  pope,  we  are  unabl^  to  decide. 
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moat  {>e  understood.    For  it  is  bow  a  loji^iArbite  lAatse  we 
bave  heard  of  any  tbaplogical  pilMfoatioB  of  importance 
isflining  from'  the  press  in  Hoibtiad.    We  had  natarally  8iq»i» 
posed,  that  tUs  circumstcmce  terf  hvLh  •oacMHaal  'hg 
declension  of  the  study  of  theology  in  thtfl  mimitfy ■;  ^ 
iF^ere  hapj^y  to  meet  with  an  explanation  ef  the  met,  la  the 
work  before!  us,  which,  ^however  to  be  lamented  in  one  r^ 
i^pect)  is  mach  more  honourable  to  the  iiation  itself,  as  Weil 
as  less  discoura^^bg  to  the  friends  of  iJhristiattity  •    It  seeiiBi 
that  the  divines  of  Hollaind  have  n\>w  tak^h  t®  compose  in 
thehr  vernacular  tongue,  instead  of  using  as  fertnerly  the 
vehicle  of  a  dead  language.    If  Vitriagl^  and  Venema  had 
written  in  Dutch  instead  of  in  Latin,  we  fear  their  works 
would  have  been  less  familiar  upon  the  shelves  of  Ei^Ksh 
students,  than  they  now  happily  are.    And  if  jthe  modem 
theologians  of  Holland  are  to  wait  until  their   wodis  are 
translated  from  the  lani^uage  of  that  country,  faefofre  their 
merits  shall  be  known  to  foreigners,  we  doubt,  tbey  mttst 
content  their  imaginations  with    the  hope  <of  poatkumoas 
fame,  and  that  too,  at  no  very  ifroximate  periou.    We  the 
inpre  regret  tbia, '  beqause  llll.  Werninck  informs  us,  that  if 
the  writing^  which  have  beeiv  composed  in.  Heiland  dnriog 
the  last  twenty-five  years,  ip  every  branch  both  of  science 
avtd  literature,  were  translated  into  other  languages,   they 
would  abundantly  prove  the  present   flourishing  state    of 
learning  among  his  countrymen.      And  under  the  encou* 
Tfl^e^efkt*  which  the  House  of  Orange  bei^ow^  upon  iheiitaj» 
^  veraities,  aad  u|)cm  men  of  fetters,  in  general,  thcM  'i^eems 
tp  be  evei^  «^soli  to  hope,  that  Ifterature  wMl  even  make 
freHh  advances*    Our  author  produces  a.  ^ist  of  names,  who 
hkve  obtained,  he  tells  us,  in  their  ifsftiveland,  **  a^legree  of 
e^flebi^y  Imt  inferior  to  that  of  the  greiottest  pocHBland  writers 
of  this  country.''    We  have  neither  Itie  meakis  Bor  tiie  wish 
to  controvert  the  truth  of  this  opinion;  (which  is.perhapSj 
|io%ever,  expressed   somewhat  more  rhetorically  'fiian   is 
<wanratited  by  the  strict  meaning  of  the  author);  but  we  oeuf 
fess,  that  so  4ar  as  the  remark  is  to  be  vei^ified  in  the  in^ance 
ipf  tfaeologv,  by  the  Sermons  before  us,  we  cannot  help  very 
much  hunting  whe^er  our  Author's  readers  will  acquie^cid 
in  Iris  jud  jfttent. 

These  ave  Iwetity-fotfr  in  number,  and  selected  fi^oin  the 
vfmks  of 'writers,  who,  if  we  may  judge  IVom  t)ie  atlstion^ 
they  fitted,  may  justly  be  considered  as  men  who  wer^  or  are 
cmifparatively  eminent  in  their  generation.  We  shall  ex- 
tract the  account  which  Mr.  Werninck  has  given^  of  the  se- 
veral writers  frpn)  wtu^se  i>onipositions  tlie^nsundg  Disicoanie^ 
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mte  selected,  and  from  v^ich  the  r^ad^  majr  faarjiy  coQcItide, 
that  in  the  work  before  us,  lie  p<95$^s8^es  specimens  of  iDiitcb 
palpit  eloquence, w'hich  musthe  considered,  from  the  rank  of 
their  authors,  very  mfuch  above  the  avei'age  of  such  com- 
positions in  Hollands 

^  Of  Ae  Sennons  composing  ikk  vo^kiDe,  the  fir^  three  arc 
selected  ^om  these  bf  the  late  Rev.  Dr;  Rau,  Profbssdr  of  Orien« 
tsd  Ljteratnre  in  the  Univer^ty-oflieyden,  and  Minister 'of  the 
French  Church  in  thaft  eity.  The  neitt  fonr  are  from  ttiose  of  the 
late  Rev.  J.  S.  Vemede^  ror  many  years  Mh^ister  of  the  F/ench 
Church  in  Amsterdam.  The  three  following  are  from  those  of 
^ie  Rev.  Dr.  Sir  Herman  Muntinghe,  Knt.,  Pk-ofessbr  of  Di* 
vinity  in  the  University  of  Groningen.  This  venerable  man, 
thoifgh  far  advanced  in  years,  js  still  actively  engaged  in  the  -dis- 
charge of  )fis  official  duties,  asd  in  publishing  the  results  of  bis 
•iabbqrs  and  medStationsii  He  is  at  present  employed  tipon  a 
'Work,,  entitled  <  The  History  of  tire  Mental  and  Moral  Develop- 
ment of  Mankind^'  whidl  is  now  nearly  complete,  nine  volumes, 
being  prmted.  A  few  words  respecting  it  iheiy  not,  perhaps,  be 
%ih^cceptab}e.  The  author's  design  is  to  trace  the  progress  made 
t)y  mankind  in  morality  nnd  civilization  ;  to  point  out  the  causes 
wby iiatlons,  once  famed  for  their  literary  and  scientific  know- 
ledS^'hav^  relapsed  into  a  stat^  of  gross  ignorance  and  ^a^rbarism  i 
^o  oeHfieate  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  ancient  in'habitants  of 
^the  world;  to  shew  what  knowledge  of  the  arts  they  possessed  y 
'1biit,  more  particularly,  to  deserve  their  state  as  to  morals  and  re- 
ligion. He  endeavours  to  prove  dmt  morality  and  civilizatioil 
have  ttniformly  kept  pace  with  each  other^  and  that  the  extermil 
•circumstances  of  nations  have  always  had  a  paramount  influence 
on  their  moral  and  fntellectual  character.  These  positions  he 
IHustrales,  as  weU  by  the  history  of  the  j>eople  who  were  favoured 
with  divine  revelation,  as  by  the  history  of  those  nations  who  were 
destitute  of  this  pnvMege;  and  he  enumerates  die  most  remarkable 
particulars  in  which  the  Jews  either  surpassed  other  natrons  or 
were  excelled  by  them.  The  work  is  divided  into  four  periods ; 
the  first  extending  from  the  creation  to  the  deloge  ;  the  second, 
-to  the  catling  of  Abraham ;  the  thind,  to  the  time'df  Moses  V  and 
tlie  fbtHrth,  to  the  Christian  era.  The  Bible,  so  far  as  its  history  is 
conmected  with  Iris  subject,  has  %reen  hrs  prrhGipal  guide,  though 
^all  the  best  writers  of  antiquity  have  been  carefully  consulted  and  > 
compared,  llie  Professor  has  also  published  several  other  works« 
among  which  his  *  New  Version  of  the  Psalms,  with  Philological 
Illustrations/  and  his  *  Buloria  Religionis  £t  Ecclesi^  Christianity* 
iore  much. esteemed. 

"  The  next  four,  discourses  are  translated  from  those  of  the  Rev. 
"Dr:  J.  H.  Van  der  Palmer,  successor  to  Br.  Raa  in  the  chair  of 
Oriental  literature,  aiwl  new  Professor  of  Divinity,  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Lejadien.    His  deep  and  eKtensive  knowledge  of  the 
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•  •    •   ■ 

ancient  languagOB  of  the  East».  induced  him  ta  undertake  «.  neir 
translation  of  the  Bible^  into  the  Dutch  language.  PC  thia  work 
four  parts  are  already  printed,  the  first  comprising  the  Pentateuchi 
the  second  the  remainder  of  the  historical^  the  third  the  poetical^ 
and  l!he  fourth  the  prophetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament ;  the 
fifth  will  contain  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament* 
.  **  The  four  following  Sermoins  ar^  selected  from  the  posthumous 
discourses  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Elias  Annes  Borger,  Professor  of 
IJistory  and  Ancient  Literature,  in  the  University  of  Leyden. 
His  principal  theological  works  are  *  Observations  on  the  Gospel 
|»f  St.  John/  and  an  «  Exposition  of  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the 
Clalatians.'  He  also  wrote  two  dissertations,  which  were  publicly 
rewarded  by  the  Society  of  Haarlem  $  in  one  of-  which  be  refuted 
the  opinion  of  Eberhard  *  concerning  the  Origin  of  Christianity;* 
and,  in  the  other,  *  Oh  Mysticisni,'  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
modern  German  philosophy  are  .j^et^iled,  and  its  absurdities  ex- 
posed *•  Professor  Borger  was  born  in  February,  1784<,  at  Joure, 
a  village  in  Fricsland  -,  from  his  infancy  he  gave  indications  of  ex.- 
traordinary  abilitiea,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  he  entered,  the 
University  of  Leyden.  After  having  pursued  his  studies  ther^  for 
six'ye^rs,  hie  obtained  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Divinity,  and  was 
immediately  appointed  *  Theoiogia  Lector^^  in  which,  office  he  re- 
mainedtiH  1815,  when  he  was  raised  to  the  Professorship  of  Di- 
vinity ;  but^rief  occasioned  by  the  loss  of  his;  wife,  who  died  aiew 
days  aher  the  birth  of  her  first  child,  rendered  him  for  son^e  rime 
incapable  of  fulfilling  the  duties  of  his  office.  In  1817,  he  became 
Processor  of  History  and  Ancient  Literature.  In  1819.  he  married 
a  l^dy  of  an  amiable  disposition,  and  distinguished  by  uncommon 
talents,  who  died  in  the  spring  following,  shortly  afler  the  decease 
of  her  infant  daughter  ;  having  lived  exactly  9s  many  4ays  after 
her  marriage  as  the  Professor's  first  wife.  This  last  severe  stroke 
was  too  much  for  his  acute  feelings;  his  mental  sufferings  over-» 
powered  a  constitution  naturally  healthy  and  vigorous,  and  in- 
'  October,  18^0,  in  tl^e  S7th  year  of  his  age,  he  followed  his  second 
wjfe  to  the  tomb,  having  survived  her  scarcely  six  moi^th^. 

*<  The  last  six  discourses  are  from  those  of  the  Rev.  J.  j,  Det- 
raout.  Chaplain  to  his  Majestv  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  and 
Minister  of  the  Dutch  Church  at  the  Hague.  He  is  now  engajged 
in  writing  a  History  of  the  Christian  Church,  of  which  the  first 

volume  is  publisbedt  and  highly  commended*' '    /^r*£/ace,,p.  vii. 

> 

Having  thus  made  our  readers  acquainted  with  the  writers 
to  whon^  they  are  indebted  for  whatever  instru^ction  or  plea- 
sure the  perusaF  of  this  volume  may  a^Tord,  it  may  perhaps 
be  right  to  mention,  that  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  Trans- 
lator has  don<^  ample  justice  to  his  originals.  We  have,,  in- 
deed, been  surprized  at  the  knowledge  of  the  English  lai|- 

«  •  This  l«»t  work  was  originajly,  published  iu  latin.*'  ' 
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gnage  whioh^  he  umformlV  exhibits ;  and  should'  certaioly 
itever  have  discovered  that  it  was  the  work  of  a  foreigner  ; 
the  langaage  i9  free,  correct  and  eleg&i\t;  and.  in.  that  re. 
spect  does  no  little  .credit  to  the  taste  and  talents  of  M. 

"Weruinck;         ,        ,  .        .    , 

.  With  respect  to^  the  Sermons  themselves,  a  few  extracts 
'yrill  sopTi  put  our  roadeirs  in  posaessioti  of  all  necessary  in- 
formation  as  Jto  the.tone  and  style  of  composition,  and  as  16  • 
jthe  yiews  of  pulpit  oratory  which  are  now- embraced  by  the* 
IXut^h  divines  of.  the  present-day.    All  these  are  entirely 
iramed  upon  the  model  of  the  French  school  of  eioqaenoeJ 
'There  are  the  ss^me  oratorical  transitions  ;  the  same  frequent 
interjections  ;  the  same  substitution  of  description  for  argu- 
ment.   We  wish  we  could  add,  that  there  is  the  same  re- 
deeming fervour  and  eloquence  .which  distinguish  the  best 
compositioiis  of  Bourdaloue  iind  MassUlon,  ^nd  which  comr 
pensate,  and  only  just  compensate,  for  the  tifotb,  and, sim*  . 
plicrty  and  pathoi^,  and  we  may  add;  the  usefulness,  in  which 
they;^re  deficient.    In  saying,  however,  that  these  Sermons; 
^bich  M.Werninck  has  translated,  are  composed  .upon  a 
vicious  mp(]el-rV)cioMS„  b^c^use  it  is  ;a  model:  wliich  it  can 
never  be  safe  to  imitate ;  we  consider  ourselves  as  detract** 
ingibttt  very  little  from  that  whioh  is  the  peculiar' recommen- 
dation of  the  volume  before  ^s.    Jt  is,  as  a  specimen,  of 
the  eloquence  of  the  Dutch  pulpit  in  tiie  present  day;  that 
tbej  will  probably  be  purchased;  and:  with  that  view;  what 
is. wanted,  is  a  true  representation  only;  and  this;  we  take 
foF^grantedr  M.  Werninck  has  snpplied.'  We  could,  indeed, 
liave  wished  that  he  had  given  us  a  few  speciniens  ^t  doo 
(rinal,  as   well    as  of  practical  imd  hortatory   divinity--r 
if  any  su^h  there  be  in  the  Sermons  of  the  modern  Dutdi 
preacfiers — however  we  were.mnch  gratified  by  observing, 
that  the  Reformed  Churches  of  J^olland,  if  we  may  jiidge 
from  the  volume  before  us,  have  not  imitated  the  example  of 
their  brethren  of  Creneya.     There  is,  it  is  true,  ,no  taint 
pf  Calvinism  in  any  jingle,  passage,  of  the.  Sermons  before 
ps;  but  they  are  also  perfectly  free  from  Socinianism.    The 
great  and  f(iudamental  doctrines  of  Christianity  are  plaijply 
avowed  and  Enforced,  and  the  Bible  is  interpre^ted  hy  them, 
somewhat  poeticallyi  perhaps  now  and  then^  but  still  ^in  its 
plain  and  literal  sepse.      We  do  not  hear  of  the  Jj^p^aic 
ritytholoyy,  a^  some  Lutheran  divinesr  of  th^  present  day» 
<;lescnbe  th^. religion  of  the  Old  Testament;  nor  is  tlie  sa- 
crifice of  Christ'  spoken  of  as  an  oriental  .^jfure  of  meeck, 
in  the  phrase  of  those  who  now  sit  in  the  seat  of  Calvin. 
7hey  seem,  indeed^  to  have  been  adapted  very  carefully  to 


^ 


Hie  ffteridiaa  nf  polite  hBorer*,  •smd  «fri{g^  be  preached, 
vitfaodt  vftemtioD,  iDtbe1atttodei)if 'GrotiveBor'4S^ADei  bat 
tbe  &bU8  of  tlieim  be  they  what  they^  may^  baye  resoHedl 
prcdiably  rather  fnam  the  false  'taste  <of  Ifaose  before  wbom 
they  ^ere  to  be  preached,  than  from  any  wrong  bias  ia  the 
prmobers^ 

Xlbe  sahyecta  treailied  ^  are  ms  fclLl&ms  :-*-The  Death  ef 
Mofles.  Ti^  EsxMiekcb  of  the  Gosp^.  The  Re&igtiatkm 
of  3<A}*  The  I«ipo8Bibility  of  Irving  God  and  the  World. 
Inaafficieney  <ef  the  External  Pt<ofefittion  of  Christiaiiity. 
Tfae,>Natiire  (aa>d  i«portatioe  of  Beligioait  Fear.  The  P^o« 
fpnm  oi  ^ikfriatUnitf.  The  Bnabimlty  of  the  Frimittve 
Choffdu^  The  Netteseity  of  Habitml  Prdparatkm  for  DeaA. 
The  Prodigal  Sottr  Sin  Dhe  S^onree  of  N^i^onal  Calamities. 
I^esas  Glonied  in  Heaven.  Piety  the  Soaifce  of  Domestic 
Happiness.    Chcistian  Trinnph  ia  Affliction.    The  Wisdom 

.  of  3^0808  ia  the  Sdection  of  his  Apostles.  On  F^ovid^ice. 
On  the  Re-Unien  «f  the  Failbfal  in  Eternity.  Qf  ofir 
Savionr^a  KnoMrJedge  of  Man*    The  Excellence  of  Jlmnan 

,  iNainre.  Tl^e  Superiority  of  Jesvs,  as  a  Pteapher  of  Re* 
f>entanoe»  St.  Paol  ^t  Athens.  St.  P^td  on  tbe  Areo^ 
pagas.  . '  •  ^ 

-  Fvcitm  this  talde  of  ooiiteafta«4lie  ireader  w31  peroeive,  tiifft 
Hie  ^^aiyeets  disenajMld  ^ane  most  of  them  taken  from  the 
Ataadacd^  4opto$  of  esAcMtatian  aa4  example.  Nor  is  there 
4uij^  attempt  at  novelty  in  4iie  maaagemeat  of  the  seterd 
'.arg^mento.  It  wiH.^  tbeMfeMy  >be  easy  t6  oompare  the 
ability  which  is  displayed  ^y  Ihe  several  writers  with  well- 
4nowfi  models  m  otrr  own  ianguagef  and  at  onee  to  appre- 
<hend  the  dilfienrenoe  of  taste  in  the  respectii'e  compositions, 
^n  tbis  wiew  we  ^extract  the  following  passage  from  the  first 
^ermon>  upon  the  ''VDeath  cf  Moses.'^  The  text  is  taken 
'from  Deat.'xxxiv..!-— 5.  where  Moses  is  described  as  being 
taken  up,l>efore  bis  deaths  to  die  top  of  Pisgah,  &em  whi» 
ithe  Laid  tpoiilted  ont  to  him  the  Promised  Land. 

'  **  "'  The  Lord  showed  him  aU  the  land  of  GUead  onto  Daa^  anil 
allNaphtali,  and  the  land  of  Ephraim,  and  Maiiasseh,  and  aU  the 
land  of  Jadah  unto  the  atmbst  sea,  and  the  plain  of  the  valley  4f 
\Jeridi0t  the  dty  of  pahn-treesy  unto  Soar"/ 

'*  It  IS  not  accessary  to  sappose,  as  sorae  commentators  do,  that 
'^bd  sirdngthehed  tlte  eyed  bf  l\^)ses  in  a  supernatural  manner. 
.JHis  sight  not  heing  hnpairad,  he^ould  easiry  see  a  very  exteasive 
-imct  oftlie  land  of  Canaan,  und  judge '1^ 'the  part  whi<^h  he  saw, 
,af  the  heaaty  of  that  wfaieh  lost  itse^  in  Vhe  distance^  Oto  the 
.right  Side,  towards  tlw  norths  the  liorrzoa  was  bounded  hy  Leba- 
ilion,  ths  ^ps  laf,  mbkb^  coaoEfif  wstfa  4)eq>ttual  •caojw;,  seemed  to 


peneirate  the  ebHijs.    M.4m  ^g/mi^^Siitlmmfitff  ummds  the 
sautb,  beyofid2Mr»  pUiiii>ia<»i  iliir  rtiw<wirr>ofithe  Dead.  Sea,  Moses 

teai  iifcr  ^Cli»  cimiii  nf  Xhe  mouatains  of  Seir,  whicli 
teJiad  4if  lOnmn  #D  Uie  9ide-  of  the  In-ibe  of  Judah. 
theso  two  oxtremkies  an  immense  an^phitheatre  of  land 
vas  Bitiiatedy  which  eipteaded  itoelf  befoce  him  as  far  as  the  utmost 
8ea»  that  is,  the  Mediterraoean.    The  whole  country  presented  a 
most  enchanting  prospect*  diversified  by  plains  and  heights,  divided 
into  tvQ  by  the  river  Jordaa«  ^n^icb,  ^wing  from  I^ebanon,  leav* 
iiig  on  its  right  the  land  of  Naphtal^  and  on  its  left  the  rich  pas* 
f^ires  of  Basian,  enters  into  the  labe  of  Geonesareth,  vviilch  laves 
the  f^ertile  mountains  of  Galilee^    Foilowii^g  with  his  0ve  the  course 
of  the  river,  as  i|  flows  from  the  lake  till  it  loses  itself  in  the  Dead 
Sea,. Moses,  saw  before  hini)  towi^rds  the  right,, the  summit  of 
Mount  Tabor,  which  commanded  the  fruitful  plain  of  Esdralon^ 
PerhapB  bis  sight  enabled  him  even  to  discern  Mount  Garmel  on 
the  border  of  the  Mediterranean..    Nearer  to. him,,  in  the  same 
direction*  the  forests,  the  meadows,  and  the  hills  of  Giiead,  dis- 
played themselves^    Before,  and  immediatdy  iioder  him,  was  the 
most  be^tiful  part  of  the  picture :  th0re  was  the  plain  covered 
irith  palm  trees,  in  which  Jericho  was  sitoated,  as  in  the  midst  of' 
9,  garden,  watered  by  the  Jordan.    At  a  little  farther  distance,  the 
mountains  of  Olives  presented  themselves  in  -all  their  imposing 
grandeur.    Finally,  on  his  left,  his  eye,  repelled  by  the  8|[)ectacle 
Qf  the  Dead  Sea,  reposed  on  the'fertUeliills  of  Judea,  whfdi  were 
one  day  to  become  the  theatre  of  so  many  astonishing  transactions 
for  the  salvation  of  mankind.    But,' ah  i  who  is  able  to  describe 
what  passed  within  the  mind  of  Moses,  as  he  contemplated  ^16 
spectacle  ap  e^chnnting  to  his  aight^  long  accustomed  only  to  xhQ 
desert  of  Arabia.     *  Behold  now,f  said  he  to  himself,  <  the.laQ4 
flowing  With  milk  >and  honey,  which  Jehovah  promised,  to  my 
fathers !    Oij  whatever  apot  i  cast  my  eyes^  there  ^sball  my  "brpr 
thers,  my  friends,  my  children^  dwell; — there  shall  the  God  qf 
heaven  and  earth  receive  the  purest  sacrifices  of  his  happy  people,  ' 
O  Lord  Qod !  whose  promises  are  immutable,  tliy  bounty  far  sur« 
passes  our  ea^pectations- and  desires!    I  hail  thee,  Gland,  chosen 
py  my  God  to  be  the  centre  from  which  the  blessings  of  salvatioii 
shall  spread  to  all  nations*    Though  I  may  >not  nepose  under  the 
ahade  of  thy  palm  trees.;  thofugh  xay  ashes  shall  not  mingle  wit1i 
those  cfmy  diildren,  my  ^es  see  thee,  and  my  heart,  filled  with 
joy,  ^rings  towards  th^  Jrom  this  arid  niountain.     0  Lord  I  now 
lettest  thmi  thy  seryant^^part  in  peace,  for  mine  eyes  have  seeii 
thy  salvadon !' 

'  V  *  And  the  Lord  said  unto  him,  this  i^Uw  land  which  I  sware 
lynto  Abraham,  i^to  Jsaaq,  and  iinto  Jaqob,  saying,  I  will  give  it 
ifoio  thy  seed;  I  have  caused  thee  to  see.it  with  tUine  eyes,  but 
|hou  shalt  not  go  over  thither «\ 

'*  But  could  this  be  all  that  Gcdsaid  on  such  a  solemn  occa- 
9m  i    JJo,  Christians  5  I  tWk  apt,    Anfi,  witliout  pretending  to 
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^ire  credit' to  tlie  traditions  of  the  Jews  relative  to  this  subfect,  we' 
ttiay  suppose  that  God,  merciful  and  gracious,  abounding  in  gisbd- 
Aess  and  truth,  and  who  had  conversed  with  Moses  fkce  to  face 
during  hisiife,  did  render  his  death  tnumphant. 

^'We  may  itoagine,  that  after  Moses  had  viewed  all  the  beau-* 
el^sof  the  land  of  Canaan^  Opd  might  say  to  him,  *'-Be  ttoitoo 
Qiuch  affitcted  that  thou  caftst  not  6nter  it :.  the  land  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey,  is  fotkt  a  feeble  representation  of  the  inheritance 
which  my  eternal  mercies  have  pre][>ared  for  th<tee  who  iove  me. 
Conic,  thou  faithful  servant,  enter  into  the  rest -of  thy  Master,  and 
let  thy  soul,  purified  through  the -merits  and  intercession  of  that 
Frophet,  who  will  be  greater  thaii  thou,  and  whose  isacrifice  thou 
liast  shown  in  the  shadows  of  the  ceremonial  law,  enjoy  for  ever 
those  delicious  rivers  and  'eternal  pleasures  whi^iHi  are  at  my  riglit 

hand/      .    '        , 
^^  So  Kfoses,  th^  servant  of  the  Lord,  died  there  in  -the'iand'of - 

Moab,  according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord."    P.'8. 

,  «  ■     1     •       •      • 

• 

The  above  pas^ogeis  not  without  merit,  as  a  sort  of  the-* 

(orient  -exercise  upon  the  text,  but  the  next  instance  which 

we  sliall  give  of  a  simitar  artifice  to  excite  attentioais  more 

characteristic,. and  possesses  some  ingennitv*     It  ii?  from  the 

serpion  oif  M.  Dei'mont^  upon  the  Excellence  of  Human 

ifature,  and  the  text  i^  from  Psalm  viii.  5. — **  Thou  hast 

miade.  him.a  Uttle  lower  than  the  angels,  and  hast  crowned 

.bim  with  glory  and  hpnoar,"  which  is  thp^  stretched  oat  into 

21,  Qomplete  picture*  . 

'*  In  esfplaining  the -Psalm  from  which' our  text  h  taken,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  place  before  you  the  circumstances  of  the 
Psalmist.  .  \ 

**  Of  all  the  different  situations  of  life  which  David  filled,^iio  one 
seems  to  have  been  better  adapted  to  the  composition  of  this  sacred 
song,  than  thatMn  which  he  was  placed  when  he  kept  his  father's 
numerous  docks.  It  is  a'^outhful  hynm,  which,  in  his  riper  years, 
afler  his' exaltation  to  the  throne  of  Israel,  the  Psalmist  gave  to  his 
chief  musician,  that  it  might  be  used  in  public  worship.  The  Bcene 
is.  laid  in  one  of  the  fair  fields  of  Bethlehem,  on  a  summer  even- 
ing, brightly  illumined  with  Uie  mild  radiance  of  this  moon,  and 
the  twinkling  of  the  stars.  This  idea  we  gather  from  the  song 
Itself,  in  which  the  aun,  the  splendid  light  of  the  world,  is  not 
named.  Figure  to  yourselves  the  pious  young  man-^  seated  on  a 
rising  ground,  in  this  pleasant,  refreshing  season ;  Ttb  shrill  notes 
of  cheerful  birds  disturb  the  slumbering  shepheftis,  the-fiocks  are 
at  rest,  ligltt  and  shade  .divide  the  green  pastures  of  the  charming 
landscape.  Behold  him  enchanted  with  the  beauty  of  the  scenery 
around  and  above  1^ !  His  religious  feelings  are  awakened,  and 
he  sings  to  the  God  of  heaven  and  earth,  with  grateful  admiration. 
In  the  sublime  language :  '  O  Lord,  our  Lord;  how  excellent  istby 


I 
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tmme  in  all  tlie  -earth  ;  and  thou  hastflet  thy  glory  ftboTO  thus  Jiea^ 
vens.' 

**  This  leacU  us  to  consider  the,  sabj^ct  of  die  rieligio^$^night: 
thoughts  contained  in  this  Psa]»/'     P.  350. 

Both  this  sernioD,*  and  that  from  which  we  extracted  thefor^ 
mer  passage,  are  able  sermons ;  but'  atti  our  object  is  only  to 
srelect  what  appeard  to  us  as  hbmg  cfaarai*teristic,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  enter  into  their  ments.  The  next  passage^ 
which  we  shall  extract  is  ateo  illustrative  of  a  peculiar  school 
of  eloquence.  The  figure  by  which  our  Saviour  i«  intro- 
duced, as  addressing  mankind^  is  somewhat  bold,  and  who< 
ther  the  topics. are  happily  ojiosei),  maybp  made  a  doubt.  Ifr 
is  from  a  sermon  of  M.  Rau,  on  the  Ex^cellence  of  the 
Gospel. 

^'  Mortals  1  A  God,  inoved  with  compassion  at  your  miseries^ 
^ends  yoa  his  Soit,  io  intstruct  and  consolje  you.  Made  like  unto 
us,  fliat'  Son  ennobles  mir  infirmities  by  partaking  of  them ;  8neak» 
lo'iis  with  the  tenderness  of  a'  brother,  and  with  the  irresistiblo 
majesty  of  an  ambassador  from  God.  ^  Unhappy  men/  he  says, 
^  despised  by  your  fellow  creatures)  be  encouraged;  I  ;am,  your 
Brother,  you  are  deal:  to  the  Afmighty,  lie  sends  me  to  wipe  a\yay 
your  tears.*—*  Tlie  Spirit'  of  the  Lord  God  is  upon  rae-;  lie  hatli 
anointed  me  to  preach  good  tidings  to  the  vdeek  i  he  hatli  sent  nic 
to  bind  up  ttie  broken-hearted,  and  to  comfort  ail  that  mourn  ^/ 
*  I  confe  not  (o  confound  you  with  the  lessons  of  an  austere  wisw 
dfom,  or  with  abstract  speculations :  no  ;  I  come  to  livc^  to  auffer, 
and  to  die  with  you.  I  have  voluntarily  partaken  of  your  sorrows!^ 
that  1  may  gam  your  confidence,  and  I  myself  will  conduct  you  to 
the  source  of  all  consolation.— Listen  to  my  doctrine:  it  is  pure  aa 
the  heaven  from  which  it  emanates.-^Children  of  a  celestial  parent, 
look  around  you  on  the  natural  world :  it  is  the  theatre  where  his 
perfections  are  displayed:  the  universe  is.  bis>  temple,,  men  and 
dngels  are  his  family,  their  fate  is  determined  by  his  wisdom  and 
goodness.  The  providence/ that  feeds  the  birds  of  the  air  and 
dfofhes 'the  lilies  of 'the  field,  watches  particularly  oye^  you..  All 
your  sighs  are  numbered,,  ^nd  not  a  hair  of  your  head  can  fall  to 
.  the  ground  but  by  the  permission  of  your  Father.  A.pla%  rega- 
tated  by  wi^dom^  and  love,  is  already  developing  itself  in  the  Qvents 
of  time,  and  shall  be  consummated  in  eternity.  .Go  then,  and» 
answering  the  end  of  your,  creation,  co-operate  with  Gpd  in  the 
execution  tff  hfs  vast  and  beneficent  designs*  Let.  love  to  him 
and  to  your  brethren  be  the  motive  of  your  efforts.  Study  n^tture, 
tftat  ybii  may  learri  in  the  magnificence,  of  the  work  the  glory  of 
th6  invisible  Maker.  Go)  follow  in  your  meditations  the  courses 
of  the  stars ;  let  navigation  carry  from  one  nation  to  another  the 
praises  of  )iis  majesty,  andvail  mankind  unite  in  one  seiltiment  of 

(gratitude;  admiration,  and  love.     But  in  the  midst  of.  your  exerr 

■■  I ■ ..  ,      'I    ^    ■  ....       ■  ■  -.#■■  I    I 

*  Isaiah  Ixi.  1. 
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tiMW,  Ibi^  itott  1^  70U' possess  ^tptrk,  whose  immoftftl  destby^ 
is  already  diftoernible  iaitsiaculties  and  desires.    M^  that  belongs* 
to  earth  and  lim&y  is-aC  4  rdlne  fkr  inferior  to  Itel  which  relates  to 
eternity.    To  make  knowa  to  yoo!  the -reality  and  importafice  tiF 
elemal  things^  is  ai^gj^  crfsji^  of  d^  mission/   .. 

**  Such  is  thelaogaage  of  She  gpspel ;.  and  you  feel*  I  am  as- 
sured, that  it  has  a  tendency  to  prompte  the  virtue  and  b2q[)piness 
of  man.  It  answers,  then,  the  end  of  wi^oQi ;;  and  ixfi  this  respect. 
'  the  foolishness  of  God  is  wiser  than  men/  "    F«  28. 

Iii^  the  sfermens-  upon-  the  *^-  iDsaffioieiicy  of  A4  external' 
profession  of  Christianity/'^  by  M.  Vernede,  there  are  several 
traits  of  oQBsideraUe  merit-^^we  exiraot  the  following,  as 
among  the  b«st^  »  •  \ 

<<  My  ipriends;  were  you  ever  present  when  a,  m^lefactoTy  who 
had  been  accuseds  and  convicted  of  s6n)e  capital  oiFencei  was 
brought  before  the  judee  to  receive  the  sentence  of  death  ?  Per- 
haps, the  offender  had  been  long;  bound  with  fetters  of  iron,  and 
had  languished  in  a  gloomy  dvg^geon:  he  could  not  doubt  that  an 
^nominious  punishment  would  shortly  terminate  his  days.  Mean- 
whilej  neither  h»  dmas  nor  the  ei^pectation  of  death  disms^yed 
him.  But  when  he  heard  his  sentence,  what  a  chapg;e  passed 
ilpon  him !  Hb  courage  filled ;  hisAtrepgth  forsook  him ;  bis  knees 
trembled;  his  pallid  cmintenance  was  overspread  with  axold  dew; 
he  seemed  already  to  sufibr  the  agonies  pf  the  death  that  awaited 
him.  Feeble,  oh^  t6o  feeble  imc^e  of  the  state  of  the  sinner  in  the 
wor}dl*8  hist  scene !  WithonI  doupt|his  spirit,  when  separated  from 
the  body,  immediately  drinks  of  the  Cup  of  divine  indighatiouy  aod 
has  a  fatal  assurance  of  its  etema)"  destmjr.  But  what  new  terrors, 
what  deep  despair,  shall  seize  the  sinner,  especially  if  he  have  been 
a  Christian  in  name  and  in  professions  when  he  shiedl  see  the  judg- 
inent  set,  and  the  books  opened  ^ ;  Uie  Judge,  who  once  died  for 
sinners,  surrounded  by  legions  of  angels^  re^y  to  execute  his 
orders:  hell  expecting  its  prey; — and  shall  hear  the  final  sentence 
jpronounced  on  hhn  personally,  *  I  never  knew  you ;  dej^jt  frcffa 
me^you  that  work  iniquitv !' 

'^Oh  that  we  could  pface  before  ydn  a  representation  of  that 
awful  scene,  in  colours  so  vivid,  yet  s6  sombre,  tliat  it  might  alarm 
and  '*-  save*  by  fbar  pulling  them  out  of  tlie  fire,'  some»  who  till 
now  have  been  phinged  in  fatal  security^  and  on  wliom  the  awful 
sentence  shaH  iniambly  be  executed,  if  they  repent  not!  O 
Godf  !  *  Set  not  thy  terrors  in  array  against  us  I'  .0  merciful 
Bedeenier»  preserve  us.  by  thy  almighty  grace  from  hardne^..  of 
heart ;  and  let  the  knowledge  of  thy  terrors,  and  not  less  the 
knowledge  of  tliy  love,  constrain  us  to  listen  now  to  the  voice  tliat 
Btiyfy  **  come  unto  me,  all  ye  tha|>^  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and 
I  will  give  you  rest.     Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and  leam  of  nie; 

1- : -^ ■■ 1 l—Z •       •   »       „  : ' 

♦  Daa.  vit.  Hh  f  Job.  wi.  4. 
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Aaiy  To  tib»  iHK^great)  iaf;  ttumtmifimc^item  lo  ub  the  trami 
wxtkEgr'm^katiion  :-^*  Qomti^  yarbiessed  of  my  Fatfew,  entet  the 
nflgdom  pnepaved  fot  yoa^  irons  the  fiMmdatdon  of  ihe  world '''^ 

Pei^apft^  beat  s^vmoos  iu  the  collection,  accordktg  t<» 
tbetaste  of  jflris  co^ptrj-,  ace  the  three  Im^  by  M.  Deimont; 
cm  St.  Paul  8^  A:thcii9«.  Th^  ate  ia  a:  straiit.  (rf  moral  refteo^ 
l!t)ii,  irbidi  is  ceri^inly;  more  tigceeable  to;  rrnvrf,  thah  the 
oveiw^straiiied  ethntis  at  effect  (so,  at  least,\liey  seem  to  m 
Snglisk  Tea^F,>  Irhioh  4i$tittgMsii  Ae  greater  Bmnber  rf 
these  compositions.  We  have  only  room  for  a  single  speci- 
meti^  with  which  we  sha}l  do^e  tmx  extracts^  After  having 
expatiated  upon.  St.  PanTs  character,  and  filled  up  a  QCQt- 
plete  picture  of  his  probable  life  atJOhens^theanthor  proceeds 
to  draw  some  refections  from  whathad  been  saidi.  and  though 
these  reflections  are  not  perhaps  new  in  ^emselves,  yet  their 
have  much  of  the  effect  of  nuvdty  to  the  read^  p£  the  vqt 
lame,  before  us. 

•^ Wfe  Itam,  from  wv  eontemf^atfpQ  of  Atbem,  tRat  eWRha^Qh 
is  not  in  itself  adequate  to  the  improvement  of  morah'ty ;  and  tha^ 
virtue  does  not  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  intellectual  hght. 
In  Athens,  wher^  IM  arlo  and^seieniijes  had  attiBned  the  highest 
perfection,  and  Strangers  resorted  from  all  countries  to  increase 
their  knowled|;eand  improve  their  taste>  the  (^a,racter  of  the  citi- 
aens  was  as  weak  and  msignificanias  we  can  well  imagine..  Nor 
will  thh  seem  strange  to  us,  when  we  consider  that  the  melioration 
of  man  must  begin  with  the  heart ;  that,  without  moral  culu'vation 
lie  is,  with  idl  ms  knowledge  and  refined  tast6,  nothing  more  than 
a  s^i^acious  animal ;  and  tMkt  nothing  but  the  true  and  pure  know* 
ledge  of  God  can  eiinobfe  the  inxnd.  We  shouM  dishonour  dur- 
seivesif  we  were  to  speak  contemptuously' of  those  arts  which  so 
well  provide  for  the  noeesmkies  of  this  life,  and  constitute  the  ho- 
nour and  ornament  of  our  age  t  but  we  wish  you  to  observe^  thdt 
something  more  is  requisite  to  render  you  good  and  happy  than  a 
liberal  e^caticm,  and  proficiency  in  the  various  branches  of  hu- 
man knowledge.  Nor  need  we  visit  Athens  to  be  convinced  that 
a  great  understancBng  may  be  allied'  to  a  base  heart;  and  that  i^ 
iu>ble  genius  and  exquisite  taste  may  be  made  subservient  to  the 
iDOSt  detestable  propensities,  ^intellectual  (fdtkation-  were  alone 
ouffiiciettt  to  promote  moriili^-^then  ought  the  present  age,,  in 
which  no  means  of  adosntng  the  nnad  is  negiected,  to  surpass  ia 
goodness  every  {Mreceding  generation :  then  ought  our  towns,  ia 
wAicbciviU^tionii  carried  .to  its  grealsest  height,  to  be  more  vir«- 
tuous  than  our  villages :  then  oi»^.  the  rich  and  the  noble  to  be 
examples  of  morality  and  religion  to  their  less  informed  fellow- 
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ipomitrynifD;  b«il  whawiil  dure  torOMike  the  oooipatiadn'r  iSithc^ 
and  inoth€|r9  i  forgive  the  earnestness  with  which  we. adtnonisb^ioii:; 
*7*whatever  iTerides  you  cause  your. children  lQ.learn»;  in  order  that 
they  mav  appear  to  advantage  on  the  stage  of  tikil^t  .let  thepnn* 
ciples  of  religion  be  impressed  on  their  hearts ;  ^d.do  nqt  suffer 
Benito  remain  ignorant  of  their  relation  to  God,  andtheirdesthia- 
tion  to  a  future  world.  •  My  ycking  frieadS)  with  all  the  zeal  yoti 
manifest  for  the  cultivation'  of  your  understandings  and  taste^  U^p 
yopr  minds,  open  to.  receive  the  truths  of  religion^  and  the  instruc- 
tions, of  JesHsChijst.  The^  .will  your  knowledge  be  iianctffied^ 
your  hearts  enhobled>  and  )(^<ur  bcippikiesft  in  Uoiei'iiDd  eteifnity.se- 
cured."    P.  S99.  ,      •   .         .;       / 

We  take  leave  of  these  seritiOTis  with  mahy  thanks  io  M. 
Wemiock  for  tiie  tironUie.  which  h& 'has  t^k^n',  and  with  every 
prcHse  for  th^manner  in  which  he  has  execdted  hb  task. 
Considered  as  the  elite  from  the' works  of  the  whole  body  of 
Dtitcfa  preachers,  in  the'  present  day,  they  are.  not,  perhaps, 
qoit^  So  Valaable  as  might  faavef  befeff  expected ;  hut  in  t&ein* 
selves,  they  display  considerable  power,  and  we  have  no  he- 
sitation in  recpoiiaeiiding  them,  wi^rmly  jLo  the  ,patroiiage*  of 
the  pubJic* 

I         ,    '  ... 

Art.  IX.  An  introductory ' Address' on  Occasion  of  the 
Opisning  of  th^  General  Theological  Seminary^  oftheP^o^ 

^    tesiant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  Untied  States  (^America. 

'  Delivered  in  TriniiyJChutch^  in  the  City  of  New  ,Yori^ 
on  Monday  Evening,  the  Hth  of  March,  1822.    By  John 

[  Henry  Hopart^  J^.D,  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
\  Church  in  the  Stafe  of  New  York,  and  Professor  of  Pas- 

,    toral  Theology, and, Public  Eloquence..    Pvi>lishid,at  the 

.    ile^quest  of  the  Trustees*    40  pp.  8vo.  New  Yoirk*  182di 

Having  lately  devoted  a  considerable  portion  of  our  Journal 
to  the  consideration  of  the  actual  state  of  the  ProtesjUiot 
'£piscopaI  Church  in  North  America*,  and  of  the  General 
,TbepldgicaT  Seminary,  whjch  Itas  recently  be^n  founded  by 
the  piou9  munificenpe  of  her  members ;  it  was  niot  our  inten- 
tion  to  have  ag^in  i:esomed  the  su)>ject.  ^A  capy,  however, 
ojT  bishop  Hqbairt's  admirable  Address,  delivered  on  occaaiom 
of  opening  this  Seminary,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  having 
been  transmitted  to  us^  we  gladly,  devote  tviro  or  three  of  our 
concluding  page»  to  a  brref  analysis  of  its  contents. 

•  ,  *  •       • •      '  #      i   ■        _   **       /         # 

■  ■  ■■III  »  III  >  I  I  M  M  ■  I  a  ^  ^^^^—w ^^—  ■      I    ■  I      I  ■■ 

'    *  See  Brit.  Crit.  for  May,  p.  540«»555.  and  Jone,  p.  579—593. 
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'  The  venerable  Prelate's  Addrisss  cimbntoes  fold*  topics,  viz. 
tbe  .objects  of  the  Ifistttotioii^^ts  principleSf-^its  resolts,--* 
and  the' meads  by.  which  these  objects  aod  resalts  are  to  M 
obtained*  • 

I.  Tbe  •object  proposed  is  the  creation  of  a  learned,  ortho^ 
ddx,  pidns,  Had  practical  miniiBtry,  How  essential  this  is  to  the 
Wel&re  of  th^Gbnrch,  oar  readers  need  not  to  be  informed;  By 
lOi  orthodox  ministry.  Bishop  Hobart  does  not  ikiean  orthodox 
according  to  indiyiaQal.dpinio6«  bat  according  to  those  prin* 
ciples^  which,  having  been  dra^n  froni  the  Sacred  Oracles- 
having  received  the  sanction  pf  the  great  bodv  of  Christians 
in  every  age — and  havibg  been  handed  down  from  the  Apos- 
tles' times, — are  embodied  in  the  Articles  and  Litnrgy,  and 
iflnstrated  in  the  Homilies  of  the  Chnrch.  The  doctrines, 
which;  as  Onr  readers  well  knoWj  shin^  ieonspicaoas  in  these 
venerable  formalaries^  and  which  are  expressed  in  them  with 
a  simpKcity,  force,  and  pathos,  that  Irenderthem  aniTersally 
interesting  as  standards  of  truth,  and  giiides  of  devotion,  tt 
will  be  the  great  object  of  the  General  Theological  Seminary 
of  the  Prot^tant  £pis<k>pa]  Chorch  to  incalcatoi  to  explain^ 
and  tO' defend.  -         ...  ,    . 

^'  Acquainted,''  says  Bishop  Hobart,  ''  with  their  evidencesi 
their  nature,  and  practical  importance  with  the  danger  of  the 
errors  thai;  have  obscured  th^ioa,  with  the  fallacy  of  the  objections 
that  have  assailed  them,  we  trust  the  clergy  here  educated  will 
be  conspiboousy  and  firm,  and  persevering  teachers  of  those  doc- 
trine^  which  constitute  the  Gospd  the  ppwfer  of  God  tinto  ml* 
vation-^of  the  truth  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  this  sacred  system, 
the  corruption  and  slnfuldess  of  man^  attested  by  his  heart  and  his 
conscience,  by  observation  and  experience-^pf  his  recovery  from 
this  lapsed^statei  and  his  restoration  to  the  forfeit^  fkvour  of  his 
Maker,  through  a  lively  and  operative  faith  in  the  divine  mediation 
of  that  eternalSon  of  the  Father,  who,  sustaining  the  penalties 
and  performing  the  requisitions  of  the  divine  law,  vindicated  the 
infinite  justice  and  holiness  of  the  divine  governmeint ;  and  thus 
makhig  atonement  for  iniquity,  is  mighty  to  save  us  from  our  sins^ 
being  God  over  all ;  and  ;is  touched  with  a  feeling  for  our  infirmi- 
ties, being  man,  clothed  with  our  nature-^of  the  incomprehensible, 
but  powerful  influences  of  that  divine  Spirit^  by  which,  in  perfect 
cooQ^istenpy  v;ith  the  free  powers  of  the  human  miad,  its  errors  are 
ractifie|d«]^t8  corrupt  passibp^  renewedt  and  all  its  powers  and  prin^ 
ciples  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  first  and  pest  of  Beings^  the 
Creator^' lledeemer,  and  Sanctifier  of  man,  and  to  the  *  love  of  the 
Ibiiigs"  which  he  commands,  and  to  the  pursuit  of  that  which  hp 
doeiB  promise' — and  finallVf  of  the  necessity  of  union' with  the  mi- 
oistry,  in  the  participauoh  of '  the  ordinances  of  that  spiritual 
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*fiociety»  the  body  of  Christy  through  which,  from  him^  its  head, 
th^  merits  of  his  obedience  and  death,  and  the  efficacy  of  his 
diviDe  grace,  are  applied  and  conveyed  to  the  faithful.  These  are 
the  truths  which,  strictly  evangelical,  proclaiming  as  they  do  the 
glad  tidings  of  pardon,  and  hoUiless,  and  immortality,  to  guilty, 
corrupt,  and  perishing  man,  and  agreeable,  as  far  as  reason  can 
comprehend  them,  to  all  her  dictates,  and  exalting  and  confirming 
all  her  wishes  and  hopes,  we  trust,  the  institution,  whose  organiza. 
tion  we  now  celebrate,  will  send  forth  heralds  to  proclaim  with 
fidelity,  with  fervour,  and  with  triumph  to  the  world. 

^<  And  to  do  this,  they  must  have  experienced  the  renovating 
and  holy  efficacy  of  these  truths  on  their  own  minds,  and  hearts, 
and  lives."    P.  9. 

The  ministry,  therefore,  mast  be  a  pious  ministry,  exem- 
plifying the  sanctity  of  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  the 
Gospel,  in  the  holiness  of  the  lives  of  its  members  ;  and  also 
a  practiccU  ministry, — practical  as  it  respects  the  jadicious 
application  of  their  talents  and  knowledge  to  preaching,  and 
to  the  discharge  of  parochial  'dnties.  On  the  subject. of 
preaching,  the  learned  Prelate  offers  the  following  brief 
hints,  which  we  recommend  to  the  consideration  of  those 
young  clergymen,  who  are  in  dapger  of  substituting  pretti- 
nesses  and  meretricious  omiaments  for  that  sobriety  of  lan- 
guage, and  earnestness  in  delivery,  which  are  essential  ingre- 
dients in  pulpit  eloquence. 

^<  hx  preaching,  carefully  avoiding  all  needless  exhibition  of  cri- 
tical skill,  all  those  ingenious  and  refined  speculations,  and  all  those 
.meretricious  arts  of  gesture  or  of  style,  which  seek,  and  can  an- 
swer no  other  purpose  than  to  advance  personal  fame  and  secure 
popular  applause  ;  and  presenting  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Christ  Jesus, 
according  to  the  varying  circumstances  of  their  flocks,  with  aU  the 
illustrations  indeed  which  useful  learning  can  furnish,  with  all  the 
force  which  just  reasoning  can  urge,  with  all  tlie  ornaments  which 
a'  correct  imagination  can  suggest,  and  with  all  the  grace  and 
energy  which  an  impassioned,  docution  can  inspire,  but  with  that 
simplicity  whichi  in 

<  Man  or  woman,  but  most  of  all 
In  man,  that  miniisters 
In  sacred  things,* 

delights  and  charms^  and  in  the  preacher  edifies  and  triumphs ;  fo( 
it  proves,  in  all,  the  entire  absence  of  every  selfish  or  sinistlsr 
motive ;  and  in  the  preacher,  the  total  forgetfulness  of  himself  in 
the  overwhelming  and  supreme  solicitude  to  sai^e  thQ  souls  of  those 
\o  whom  he  preaches.**    P.  13. 

II.  The  principles,  on  which  the  General  Theological 
Seminary  is  to  be  administered,  are  necessarily  adapted  to 
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the  peculiar  constitution  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
in  America;  but  the  course  of  insiructi&nipnr&xxeA  will  ever 
keep  in  view  the  truths  of  Scripture  as  maintained  by.  the 
Church  universal,  and  professed  in  that  apostolic  branch  of 
it ;  and  also  the  ministry,  ordinances,  and  worship,  which,  as 
to  their  essential  parts  have  the  same  divine  and  primitive 
authority.  The  study  of  the  Fathers  of  the. Church  is  justly 
recommended  in  the  course  of  theological  study  prescribed 
by  the  House  of  Bishops,  as  one  of  the  best  expedients  for 
guarding  the  student  against  many  of  the  errors  of  modern 
times.  Keeping  these  principles  in  view,  in  the  education 
of  ministers.  Bishop  Hobart  leads  his  hearers  to  anticipate 

III.  The  most  important  results,  in  the  promotion  of  the  best 
interests  of  society, — in  advancing  the  spiritual  interests  of 
mankind,  4ind  in  securing  the  extensiou  and  prosperity  of  the 
Church. 

*         '  »  '  •  «  .  « 

^<  In  providing,"  he  remarks,  *'  a  learned,  orthodox,  pious,  and 
practical  ministry,  you  provide  for  society  firm  supporters « of  ^its 
laws  and  its  order,  able  teachers,  both  by -precept  and  ea^ample,-  of 
all  those  virtues  and  duties  which  strengthen  and  adorn  the  varioud 
relaticms  of  life,  and  render  them  a  source  of  exalted  enjoyment. 
Kever  existed  a  nation  which  did  not  find  it  necessary  to  bring  in 
the  aid  of  the  ministers  of  religion  to  the  laws  and  the  government 
which  bound  them  together.  And  *  obedience  for  conscience 
sake'  is  the  duty  which  Christian  ministers  enforce  with  motives 
addressed  to  the  reason  of  men;  while  the  teachers  of  false  reli- 
gions appealed  only  to  their  sMperstitious  fears. 

*^  But  in  providing  a  learned,  orthodoic,  pious,  and  practical 
ministry,  you  furnish  able  guardians  of  the  spirUual  interests-  of 
mankind«-*their  comforters  in  adversity — the  sharers  of  their  joys 
in.  prosperity — their  guides  through  .the  doubts,  the  changes,  the 
sins,  and  the  sorrows  of  the  world,  to  him  who  is  mighty  to  save 
them,  to  that  heaven  where  he  will  give  them  an  eternal  and 
glorious  rest.  You  provide  pastors  to  excite,  and  nourish,  and 
preserve  your  virtues — to  carry  light,  and  hope,  and  consolation  to 
the  couch  of  sickness,  harassed  by  doubts  and  fears — and  attend- 
ing on  the  last  scene  of  nature,  to  open  to  the  departing  spirit  the 
glories  of  eternal  day,  and  to  bid  it— Go^-gp  in  peace,  in  hope,  in 
triumph,  and  be  for  ever. with  the  Lord. 

<*  Eminently  fitted  as  ovr  Church  is  from  her  evangelical  doc- 
trine, her  pure  worship,  her  divinely  constituted  ministry  %nd 
apQStolic  ordinances,. her  decent  and  orderly  rites,  to  take  a  leading 
station  in  the  great  work  of  securing  to  mankitld  the  blessings  o£ 
religion;  in  her  extension, and  advancement  we  anticipate  another 
important  and  interesting  result  from  the  success  of  the  theological 
seminary  which  she  has  established* 
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**  Furnish  her  idth  a  clergy  of  learning;  of  sound  prinisiplesy  of 
pious  and  practical  zeal,  who  will  exhibit  her  worship  and  ordi- 
nai^f^es  in  their  primitive  excellence  and  beauty,  who  will  proclaim 
and  defend  her  doctrines  with  talent,  and  with  force  and  persuasion, 
and  who,  in  the  spirit  of  their  ordination  vows^  will  be  an  example 
of  holiness  in  their  private  character,  and^of  fideli^  in  their  pro- 
fessional duties — ana  our  Church  will  advance  in  general  estima« 
tion  and  confidence.**    P.  20,   . 

We  have  transcribed  these  sentences,  because  they  famish 
a  complete  vindication  of  that  coarse  of  stady  porsaedat  our 
Universities,  against  the  assertions  of  those  modem  cavillers, 
wlio,  in  their  zeal  for  innovation,  would  annihilate  every  reli" 
gioas  institution  which  has  its  origin  in  the  wisdom,  piety, 
and  manifioence  of  our  forefathers. 

IV.  The  mean«  by  which  these  objects  are  to  be  accom-^ 
plished,  and  these  results  attained,  are  stated  to  be  the  con^ 
tribations  and  exertions  of  Charchmen  in  general — the  fide- 
lity of  the  trastees — the  talents  and  attention  of  the  Profes* 
8ors  of  the  Seminary — and  the  diligence  and  piety  of  the 
students.  On  the  last  of  these  topics,  we  have  the  following 
admirable  remarks,  with  which  we  shall  concladei,  and  which 
We  transcribe  for  the  gratification,  and  (we  would  hope)  for 
the  edification  also,  of  such  of  our  readers  as  have  either  re- 
cently been  ordainedi  or  are  preparing  for  the  sacred  office. 

**  Oh !  who  among  us  can  reali^  thb  office  and  this  chargCi  and 
not  be  almost  overwhelmed  with  the  awful  responsibility  which 
they  involve.  There  is  One  who  ca(n  make  us  sufficient  for  these 
things ;  or  who  would  not  shrink  from  the  work  ?  Realize,  young 
gentlemen,  daily  and  constantly,  its  nature  and  its  responsibilitv;  that 
you  may  daily  and  constantly,  looking  to  the  source  0t  your 
strength  and  consolation,  labour  to  prepare  yourselves  for  the.  dis- 
charge of  its  momentous  duties.  Furnished,  as  you  will  be,  with 
all  uie  means  of  advancing  in  the  great,  work  of  theologicid 
science,  it  would  be  disgraceful  to  you  to  suppose  for  a  moment 
that  you  will  fail  in  the  disposition,  or  relax  in  your  diligent  and 
unremitted  exertions,  to  avail  yourselves  of  them.  Destined  lo  be 
the  ministers  of  a  Church  which,  when  we  identify  her  in  her 
evangelical  doctrines,  her  apostolic  ministry,  and  her  pure  and 
primitive  worship,  with  the  venerable  Church  from  whom  'Ae 
boasts  her  origin,  stands  foremost  among  the  Churches  of  Chnsteni^ 
dom^  we  call  on  you  to  rouse  a  holy  ambition,  not  to  disgrace,  by 
superficial  attainments,  by  error  in  doctrine,  or  levity,  or  tinhoK- 
ness  in  life,  her  elevated  character,  her  sacred  cause.  Go  back 
to  the  first  ages  of  Christianity,  and  contemplate  the  learning  and 
the  eloquence  of  an  Origen  and  a  Tertullian,  a  Cyprian  and  a 
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Jeromet  a  Basil  and  a  Chfysostonii  an  Athanasius  and  an  Augus- 
tine.  Bring  often  to  view  the  constellatibn  of  divines,  that  adorned 
and  adorns  the  Church  from  which  you  are  descended,  illustrious 
in  talents,  learning,  and  in  eloquence;  and  aiming  at  their  learn- 
ing and  eloquence,  be  emulous  also,  with  equal  fidelity  and  zeal, 
to  come  forward  in  the  world,  the  champions  of  the  Christian  faith. 
**  But,  my  young  friends,  unhallowed  wiU  be  the  ambition  which 
devotion  to  the  glory^  of  God  does  not  guide  and  sancti^.  It  mil 
not,  like  the  holv  inspiration  from  heaven,  warm,  and  brighten, 
and  purify;  but,  kindled  at  the  impure  altars  of  the  world,  it  will 
con$ume  and  destroy.  Be  on  your  guard,  then,  against  worldly 
ambition — be  on  your  guard  even  against  literary  and  theological 
lame :  love  it  indeed,  and  cherish  it—it  leads  to  generous  and 
ardent  exertions ;  but  love  and  cherifth  more — love  and  cherish 
supremely— the  approbation  of  your  Master,  the  promotion  of  his 
glory,  and  the  salvation  of  the  souls  of  your  fellow  men.  With 
that  Master  hold  constant  intercourse,  not  only  in  the  w<;Mrship  and 
ordinances,  which  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  you  #ouid  neglect, 
but  in  stated  private  devotion  and  in  secret  prayer :  and  in  short 
ejaculations,  taken  from  the  devotional  language  of  Scripture,  or 
fromi  the  inimitable  forms  of  the  Church,  lift  iip  your  hearts,  even 
in  the  midst  of  your  studies,  and  your  duties,  to  heaven — to  your 
Saviour  and  your  God.  Of  prayer  it  may  be  said  with  more  than 
poetic  truth, 


ardent,  it  opens  heaven,  lets  down  a  stream 


Of  glory  on  the  consecrated  hour 
Of  man  in  audience  with  the  Deity/ 

**  Amidst  the  investigations  and  high  pleasures  of  literarjr  and 
theological  science,  never  forget,  that  with  the  humblest  individual^ 
to  the  salvation  of  whose  soul  your  labours  will  be  hereafter  di- 
rected; you  must,  as  sinners,  rely  for  pardon  on  the  atonement, 
and  for  sanctification  on  the  grace  of  the  divine  Mediator.  Fading 
are  those  wteaths  of  glory  that  crown  the  successful  competitors  in 
the  race,  the  worthiest  that  worldly  ambition  can  pursue,  of  literaiy 
ikme.  But  there  is  a  promise  in  whicih  inere  worldly  ambition  has 
no  part  ^  They  that  turn  many  to  righteousness  shall  shine  as 
the  stars  for  ever  and  ever.'  Be  emulous  of  this  glory,  my  young 
friends ;  and  God  grant  that  it  may  regard  the  arduous  but  ex- 
alted labours  pf  .that  ministry  which  is  your  choice ;  and  for 
which,  we  trust,  you  will  be  here  honourably  fitted.  The  Lord 
bless  you  and  keep  you— The  Lord  make  his  face  to  shine  upon 
you  and  be  gracious  unto  you — The  Lord  lift  up  the  light  of  his 
countenance  upon  you  and  give  you  peace.''    P.  33. 
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Art,  X.     Lady  Jane  Grey,  and  her  Times,     By  George 
Howard,  Esg.  400  jpp.  8vo.  12s.  Sherwood  &  Co.  1822. 

Mr.  Howard  has  shewn  great  diligence  in  collecting  altnost 
every  thing  that  was  to  fie  collected  relative  to  a  p^son  whose 
nnhappy  fate,  and  numerous  excellencies  must  excite  a  pow- 
fal  interest,  as  long  as  the  history  of  our  country  endures. 
Little  new^  was  to  be  expected  on  such  a  subject;  and  the 
task  of  the  compiler  would  be  faithfully  executed,  provided 
he  omitted  notliing  old  which  the  public  would  care  to  see 
revived  : 

—  sf  forte  necesse  est,    > 


indiciis  monstrare  recentibus  abdita  rerum. 

All  this,  we  think,  Mr.  Howard  has  successfully  performed. 
His  book,  perhaps,,  would  be  mere  readable  if  it  were  less 
clothed  with  citations  from  Shakspeare  and  Rowe:  but  this 
is  our  own  opinion  only :  there  are  others,  we  know,  who 
would  think  nothing  of  a  tr^iatise,  even  on  Algebra  or  6rys- 
.taltlography,  unless  it  was  inlaid  and  oon^Iutinated  with 
sparkling*  quotations  ;  and  the.  first  business  of  a  writer,  if  be 
looks  to  the  very  laudable  object  of  selling*  his  book,  is  to 
consult  the  taste  of'  different  classes  pf  readers^  even  at  the 
expence  of  his  own. 

Of  the  subject  of  this  momoiry  old  Fuller  has  observed, 
after  his  quaint  fashion,  that ''  her  soul  was  never  out  of  the 
•  nonage  of  afflictions,  till  death  made  her  full  of  years  to  in- 
herit happineBs."  He  speaks  of  her,  while  a  child,  as  if  *'  her 
jfather's  house  was  a  house  of  correction ;  nor  did  she  writ^ 
.  woman  sooner  than  she  did  subscribe  wife."  Lady  Jane  Grey 
-was  born  at  Bradgate,.a  fair  seat  of  her  father,  the  Marquis 
of  Dorset,  in  Leicestershire,  This  mansion  was  principally 
built  x)f  brick  in  a  square  shape,  with  a  turret  at  each  angle. 
The  several  apartments  may  still  be  traced  from  the  remnant 
of  the  ws^lls,  and  it  is  not  many  years  since  that  tbe  g^reater 
part  of  the  house. was  standing. >  An  aged  person  in  the 
neighbourhood  remembered  to  have  been  in  every  rooin,  and 
noticed  in  particular,  that  there  w^s  a  door  out  of  the  dining 
room  into  the  chapel. 

The  education  of  Lady  Jane  was  conducted  on  a  scale 
much  more  extensive,  than  modern  times  are  in  the  habit  of 
applying  to  female  understanding.  In  an  Elegy  written 
after  her  death,  by  Sir  Thomas  Chaloner,  she  is  commended 
for  her  beauty  and  her  wit ;  for  her  stupendous  skill  in  lan- 
guages, of  which  eight  are  enumerated,  Latin,  Greek,  He? 
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brew,  Chaldaic,  Arabic,  French,  and  Italian.  The  poet 
farther  observes,  that  she  played  well  on  instramental  music, 
wrote  a  clear,  fair  hand,  and  was  excellent  at  her  needje ; 
notwithstanding  all  which  endowments  she  was  of  a  mild, 
humble,  and  modest  spirit^  and  never  shewed  an  elated  mind 
tilt  she  manifested  it  at  her  death. 

liady  Jane's  preceptor,  as  is  well  known,  was  John  Aylmer^ 
afterwards  JBishop  of  London,  a  divine  zealously  attactTed^  in 
times  in  which  such  attachment  was  great  courage,  to  the 
Protestant  faith.  Roger  Ascbam  also  contributed  to  her 
educoition.  He  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  Bradgate,  and  taught 
writing.  As  he  was  an  excellent  penman,  Lady  Jane's 
*'  clear,  fair  hand,"  was  probably  fdiyned  under  his  tqition. 

At  seven  years  of  age.  Lady  Jane  was  frequently  set  up 
as  a  pattern  for  inditation  to  her  cousins,  Mary  and  Elizabeth. 
The  Dorsets  were  frequent  visitors  to  the  Dowager  Queea 
Katharine,  and  on.  these  occasions,  for  the  most  part,  their 
accomplished  daughter  accompanied  them.  Katharine,  kept 
an  establishment  almost  equal  to  a  royal  court.  She  resided 
much  in  a  palace  at  Chelsea,  which  occupied  the  site  between 
Winchester-house  and  Don  Saliero's  tavern.  On  her  mar* 
riage  with  Sudley,  the  Lord  High  Admiral,  she  lived  much 
at  Hanworth,  and  here  also  Lady  Jane  was  a  frequent  guest* 
Katharine  herself  was  learned,  and  a  patroness  of  learning ; 
so  that  she  understood  and  appreciated  the  merit  of  her 
Tisitor.  She  died  during  the  stay  of  Lady  Jane,  who  had 
just  entered  her  eleventh  year. 

Young  as  she  then  was,  her  hand  had  been  already  sent 
for  by  the  Protector  Somerset  for  his  son.  Lord  Hertford. 
But  Dudley  counteracted  the  match.  Henry  VIII.  was 
'grand-uncle  to  Lady  Jane.  Queen*  Katharine  Parr,  ,by 
marriage,  was  consequently  grand -aunt.  The  Lord  Admiral, 
by  his  union  with  the  Dowager  Queen,  was  considered  by 
the  Dorset  family  in  the  light  of  a  close  relation,  and  was  per- 
mitted to  exercise  great  influence  in  the  establishment  of 
their  daughter.  Dudley  at  this  time  contemplated  the  proba- 
bility of  marrying  her  to  the  youthful  King. 

On  the  fall  and  execution  of  the  Lord  Admiral,  Lady  Jane 
once  more  returned  to  the  seclusion  of  Bradgate.  It  was 
during  this  period  that  she  received  the  visit  from  Roger 
Ascbam,  which  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  giving  in  his  own 
words,  from  which  Mr.  Howard  has  only  slightly  deviated. 

*'  And  one  example  whether  love  or. fear  doth  work  more  in  a 
child  for  virtue  and  learning,  I  will  gladly  report  -,  which  may  be 
heard  with  some  pleasure,  and  followed  with  more  profit. 
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f*  Before  I  went  into  Germany ,  I  cainelo  Brodegate  in  Leicet-* 
tershire  to  take  my  leave  of  that  noble  lady  Jane  Grey,  to  whom  t 
was  exceeding  much  beholding.  Her  parents,  the  Duke  aod 
Dtttchess,  with  all  the  housefaoldi  gentlemen  and  gentlewomen^ 
were  hunting  in  the  park.  I  found  her  in  her  chamber,  reading 
Phado  Platonis  in  Greek,  and  that  with  as  much  delight  as  some 
gentlemen  would  read  a  merry  tale  in  Boccace.  After  salutation 
^d  duty,  done,  with  some  other  talk,  I  ask^  her,  *  Why  she 
would  lose  such  pastime  in  the  park  i*  Smiling,  she  aiMBwered  me^ 
*  I  wisse  all  their  sport  in  the  park  is  but  a  shadow  tothalpleasmre 
I  find  in  Plato.  Alas !  good  rolk,  they  never  felt  what  true  plea- 
sure means.'  <  And  how  came  you,  madam,'  quoth  I,  *  to  this  deep 
knowledge  of  pleasure?  and  what  did  chiefly  allure  you  unto  it^ 
seeing  not  many  women,  but  venr  few  men,  have  attained  there- 
unto  i'  *l  will  tell  you,'  (^oth  she,  '  and  tell  you  a  troth,  which, 
perchance,  you  will  marvel  at.  One  of  the  greatest  benefits  that 
ever  God  gave  me  is,  that  he  sent  me  so  sharp  and  severe  parents, 
and  so  gentle  a  schoolmaster ;  for,  when  I  am  in  presence  either 
of  father  or  mother,  whether  I  speak,  keep  silence,  sit,  stand,  or 

§0,  eat,  drink,  be  merry,  or  sad,  be  sewing;  plajdng,  dancing,  or 
oing  any  thing  else,  I  must  do  it,  as  it  were,  in  such  weight,  mea- 
'  sure,  and  number,  even  so  perfectly  as  Gpd  made  the  world :  or 
else  I  am  so  sharply  taunted,  so  cruelly  threatened,  yea,  presently 
sometimes  with  pinches,  nips,  and  bobs,  and  other  ways  (which  I 
will  not  name  for  the  honour  I  bear  them)  so  without  meraure  dis^ 
ordered,  that  I  think  myself  in  hell  till  the  time  come  that  I  must 
go  to  Mr.  Elmer,  who  teacheth  me  so  gently,  so  pleasantly, 
with  such  fair  allurements  to  learning,  that  I  think  all  the  time 
nothing  whiles  I  am  with  him :  and  when  I  am  called  from  him^  I 
fall  on  weeping ;  because  whatsoever  I  do  else  but  learning,  is  full 
of  great  trouble,  fear,  and  whole  misliking  unto  me ;  and  thus  my 
book  hath  been  so  much  my  pleasure,  and  bringeth  daily  to  me 
more  pleasure  and  more ;  that,  in  respect  of  it,  all  other  pleasures^ 
in  very  deed,  be  but  trifles  and  troubled  unto  me.'  I  remember 
this  talk  gladly,  both  because  it  is  so  worthy  of  memory,  and  be- 
cause also  it  was  the  last  talk  that  ever  I  had,  and  the  last  time 
that  ever  I  saw  that  noble  and  virtuous  lady.''  Ascham's  School^ 
mastery  B.I.  p.  S4ved.l71L 

^-'  •       •         ■         ■ 

She  was  again  the  theme  of  Ascham's  praise  in  a  letter  to 
his  friend  Sturmins.  The  passage  is  so  apposite  to  that  we 
have  just  quoted,  that  we  are  surprised  not  to  find  it  in  Mn 
I{oward's  pages. 

^  Hie  superiore  sestate  cum  amicos  raeos  in  agro  Eboracensi 
visefrem,  et  inde  literis  Joannis  Cbeei'  in  Aulam,  ut  hue  proficis- 
cerer,  accitus  sum  3  in  vi&  deflexi  Leicestriam,  ubi  Jana  Grata 
cum  patre  habitaret.  Statim  admissus  sum  in  cubioulum:  invefii 
nobilem  puellam,  Dii  boni!  legentem  Gruec^  Phsedonem  Pbitonis; 
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quem  sic  inteUigity  ul  mihi  ipei  tummam  admirationem  bjiceret* 
Sic  loquitur  et  scribit  Graecj^  ut  vera  referenti  vix  fidoB  adhiberi 
pofisit.  Nacta  est  praeceptorem  Joaqneoi  Elmarum,  utriusque  lin- 
guae vaidd  peritutn;  propter  hamanitatem,  prudentiam,  uaurii, 
rectam  religioneniy  et  alia  multa  rectissimas  amicitiae  vinciila  milu 
cofijunctissimum.'^ 

And  so  strong  was  tlie  impression  made  upon  him  by  thiil 
incident,  that  he  commemorated  it  a  third  time  to  herself,  in 
language  of  still  greater  energy. 

^*  Nihil  tamen  in  tant4  rerum  varietate  tam  justam  mihi  admi* 
raltionem  refert,  quam  quod  h&c  proximi  superiori  aestate  offiende- 
fim  te,  tam  nobilem  virginem,  abseote  optimo  praeceptore,  in  aula 
nobilissimi  patris,  quo  tempore  reliqui  etireliquae  venationi  et  jncun- 
ditatibus  n&se  dent,  offenderim,  inquam,  J  (ft/  neu  &u>t^  divinam 
▼irginem  divini  Platonis  Phaedonera  sedulo  perlegentem*  Hac 
parte  felicior  es  judicaitda  quam  quod  vorr^div  fMrr^nn  ex  regibus 
reginisque  genus  tuum  deducis."^    .£pt«/. //f.  7* 

Lady  Jane  was  firmly  grounded  in  iProtestantism  ;  and 
an  incident  is  related  by  f'ox,  in  his  Acts  and  Monuments, 
which  marks  her  keen  perception  of  the  absurdity  of  the 
Boinish  superstitions.  It  occurred  during  a  visit  which  she 
paid  to  the  Princess  Mary,  at  heir  mansion  of  Newhall,  in 
Essex :  and  probably  was  not  without  its  influence  on  her 
subsequent  unhappy  fate. 

"  She  was  asked  by  Lady  Anne  Wharton  to  take  a  f  a&blei  one 
afternoon ;  and  their  walk  leading  them  past  the  Lady  Mary'tt 
popish  chapel,  Lady  Anne  made  a  low  curtesy  to  the  host  which 
was  then  lying  on  the  altar.  The  young  protestant  did  not  under-* 
stand  this  species  of  homage,  and  naturally  asked  if  Lady  Mairy 
were  in  the  chapel ;  to  which  Lade  Anne  answered,  *'  No ;'  add. 
ingy  that  she  had. made  her  curtesy  to  him  that  made  us  all ! 
'  Why/  replied  the  sprightly  aiid  intelligent  girl,>  *  how  can  he  be 
ther^  that  made  us  all,  and  the  baker  made  htmi'  .Fox  adds,  that 
*  thb  hir  answer  comming  to  the  Lady  Marie's  eare,  she  did  never 
love  hir  aAer,  as  is  credibly  reported,  but  e^teemid  hir  as  the  rest 
of  that  christian  profession.' "    P.,  188. 

The  intrigues  of  Northumberland,  for  the  elevation  of  his 
family  to  the  throne,  led  to  her  ill-starred  marriage  with 
Lord  Gnildford  Dudley.  The  young  king,  though  already 
labouring  under  the  illness  which  bronght  him  to  the  grave, 
was  highly  pleased  with  the  alliance,  and,  though  naturally 
economical,  is  said  to  have  been  very  bountiful  on  this  occa- 
sion. The  honey-moon  was  passed  in  Sion  House,  and  it 
was  scarcely  concluded,  when  the  ambition  of  her  father-in- 
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law  profited  by  the  death  of  Edward,  and  invested  the  Lady 
Jane  with  the  title  and  ensigns  of  royalty.  The  first  days 
of  her  brief  reign  were  spent,  as  was  then  customary,  in  the 
Tower.  She  stopped  some  time  on  her  progress  thither  at 
Darham  House,  and  proceeded  thence,  not  through  the  city^ 
but  by  water..  The  proudest  woman  in  England,  her  mo- 
ther the  Daehesfl  of  Suffolk,  assisted  in  bearing  her  train. 
.  She  was  proolaiaied  with  all  baste.  The  Lansdown  MSS. 
in  tha  British  Museum  (196),  have  preserved  the  curious  in* 
strument  by  which  her  title  to  the  crown  was  asserted  :  and 
Strype  and  Holinshed  have  recorded,  thiat  only  one  person 
was  found  bold  enough,  on  this  solemnity,  to  vindicate  the 
Lady  Mary's  right  The  latfer  historian  has  even  given 
the  name  of  the  offendel*.  It  was  Gilbert  P^l,  drawer  to 
Ninion  Sanders,  vintner,  dwelling  at  St.  John's  Head,  near 
Ludgate.  He  was  accused  by  his  master,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing morning,  at  eight  o'clock,  was  set  on  the  pillory,  and  had 
both  his  ears  cut  off.  During  this  punishment  a  herald  was 
present  and  a  trumpet  blowing,  and  when  it  was  over  the 
culprit  was  taken  down,  and  re-6ommitted  to  the  Compter 
prison.  The  friends  of  the  Lady  Mary  believed  that  the 
judgment  of  heaven  was  visibly  extended  in  retribution 
against  Ninion  Sanders ;  coming  from  the  Tower  by  water, 
in  a  wherry,  on  the  very  evening  of  the  proclamation,  and 
shooting  London  Bridge,  towards  Blackfriars,  he  was 
drowned  at  St.  Mary's  Lock.  The  wherrymen  were  saved 
by  their  oars. 

Nine  days  after  Lady  Jane's  mockery  of  accession,  Mary 
was  proclaimed  at  the  same  places : .  and  the  council  of  her 
supporters  set  forth  with  an  armed  force  to  possess  them- 
selves of  the  Tower,  and  their  prisoners.  After  this,  as  was 
nsnal  on  ail  political  emergencies,  they  proceeded  to  St. 
Paul's,  and  vigorously  sang  Te  Deum. 

The  details  of  Lady  Jane  Grays  conduct  on  this  trying 
Reverse,  are  not  given  on  sufficient  authority  to  justify  the 
historian  in  incorporating  them  in  his  narrative.  But  the 
outline  may  be  readily  filled  up,  with  little  fear  of  violation 
of  truth,  from  the  authenticated  particulars  of  her  demeanour 
on  other  occasions,  and  from  the  known  qualities  of  her 
character,  very  much  in,  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Howard 
has  filled  it  up.  This  also,  as  he  has  done  it,  is  in  better 
taste  than  the  allegorical  generalities  of  Fuller,  who  says, 
that  ''  she  made  misery  itself  amiable  by  her  pious  and  pa- 
tient behaviour ;  adversitie,  her  night-clothes,  becoming 
(not  bearing,  as  Mr.  Howard's  printer,  with  due  regard  to 
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nonsense,  has  arranged  it,)  bet  aff  well  as  her  day-dressing, 
by  reason  of  her  pious  deportment.'"' 

The  Dake  and  Duchess  of  Suffolk,  Lord  Guildford,  and 
herself,  were  now  imprisoned  in  separate  apartments.  To, 
Liady  Jane  .was  assigned  one  of  the  warden's  houses  ;  and  the 
Marquess  of  Winchestev  was  instructed  to  demand  from  her 
the  crown-jewels  which  had  been  placed  in  her  possession. 
Etery  day  added  to  the  number  of  state-prisoners:  and  Mary 
herself  took  possession  of  the  Tower  as  her  regal  abode  pre- 
vious to  her  coronation.  Northumberland  suffered  after  a 
short  interval ;  but  not  until  he  bad  begged  his  life  with  a 
dastardly  meanness,  which  seldom  has  be  found  to  accom- 
pany a  spirit  of  such  otherwise  lofty  ^mUlu^^. .  His  letter  to 
the  Earl  of  Arundel,  preserved  in  the  Harleian  collection 
(787)  is  as  follows. 

**  •  Honble  l/ord,  and  in  this  my  distress  my  especiall  refuge, 
most  wofull  was  the  newee  I  receyved  this  evenynge  by  Mr.  Lieu- 
tenant, that  ]  must  prepare  myselfe  ag«'  to  morrowe  to  receyve  my  i 
deacHy  stroke.     Alas,  my  good  lord,  is  my  cry  me  so  heynous  as 
no  T^dempson  but  my  blood  can  washe  awaye  the  spottes  therof  ? 
An  old  proverbe  ther  is,  &  y'  moat  true,  y*  a  lyving  dogge  is  better 
than  a  dead  lyon.     Oh  1  that  it  would  please  her  good  grace  to 
-give  me  life,  yea  the  life  of  a  dogge,  if  I  might  but  lyve  and  kiss 
her  feet,  and  spend  both  life  and  all  in  her  honble  services,  as  I 
have  th^  b^t  part  already  under  her  worthie  brother,  and  most 
glorious  father.     Oh  !  that  her  mercy  were  such  as  she  would 
coilsyder  how  little  proffitt  my  dead  and  dismemberd  body  can 
bririge  her ;  but  how  great  and  glorious  an  honor  it  will  be  in  all 
piosterifyed  when  the  report  shall  be  that  soe  gracious  and  mightie 
a  queene  had  graunted  life  to  soe  miserable  and  penitent  an  objects- 
Ydur  honble  usage  and  promise  to  me  since  these  my  troubles 
have  .made  me  bold  to  challenge  this  kindnes  at  your  handes. 
Pardon  me  if  I  haue  done  amiss  therin,  and  spare  not,  I  pray, 
your  bended  knees  for  me  in  this  distresse.     The  God  of  Heaven, 
4t  may  be,  will  requite  oned^y,  on  you  or  yours.     And  if  my  life 
be  lengthened  by  your  ^mediacion,  and  my  good  Lord  Chancel- 
lor's (to  whom  I  naue  also  sent  my  blurred  letters),  I  will  ever 
owe.it  to  be  spent  at  your  honble  feet*     Oh  !  good  my  lord,  re- 
member how  sweet  life  is,  and  how  bitter  the  contrary.     Spare 
not  your  speec^i  and  paines,  for  God,  I  hope,  hath  not  shutt  out 
all  hopes  of  comfort  from  me  in  that  gracious,   princely,  and 
wotnanlike  hart :  but  that  as  the  doleful  newes  of  death  hath 
wounded  to  death  both  my  soule  and  bodye,  soe  the  comfortable 
newes  of  life  shall  be  as  a  new  resurrection  to  my  wofull  hart. 
But  if  no  remedy  can  be  founde,  eyther  by  imprisonment,  confis. 
cation,  banji^ment,  and  the  like,  I  can  saye  n^oe  more  but  God 
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graunt  me  patyence  to  endure^  and  a  heart  to  forgiae  the  whole 
world. 

<<  *  Once  your  felJdwe  and  lovinge  companion, 
'   but  now  worthy  of  noe  name  out  wretched* 
ness  and  misery.  ' 

«  •  J.  D.' "    P,  S2l* 

.  At  the  block,  with  equal  cowardice,  he  acknowledged 
his  guilt,  and  avowed  himself  a  renegade  from  the  Refonned 
FaiSi.  Mr.  Howard  has  reprinted  a  most  amusing  account 
of  these  transactions  from  the  narrative  of  Stephen  Paslin,  a 
Frenchman,  who  resided  in  England  during  their  occurence. 
Thenarrative  is  so  striking  a  specimen  of  accuracy,  that, 
however  long,  we  cannot  forbear  to  lay  it  before  our  rea- 
ders. Paslin's  work  has  been  translated  into  English,  and 
the  extract  is  from  that  translation. 

<'  <  Good  God  1  what  a  sedition  was  I  Witaeds  tol    It  h^pened 
that  King  Edward  was  sick  at  the  castle  of  Grenois  (Greenwich) ; 
his  illness  lasted  three  months,  at  the  expiration  of  which  he  died. 
Thei^  might  you  every  where  behold  the  people  trembling,  gt can- 
ing, and  beating  their  breasts;  then  were  all  the  milors  much 
troubled,  not  knowing  what  steps  to  take.    Hereupon  milor  No- 
tpmbellant  called  together  all  the  chief  nobility,  called  lors,  i&nd 
set  forth  in  several  speeches  that  Henry  the  Eighth,  King  of  £ng^ 
land,  had  several  wives,  of  which  one  was  the  mother  of  Madam 
Maty,  who  then  pretended  to  the  crown,  and  who  is  at  present 
queen,,  whose  mpUier  having  beeiji  fo^nd  guilty  of  adultery,  was 
condemned  by  the  privy  council  of  England,  andaU  her  posterity 
bastardized,,  and  deprived  of  all  claims  to  royalty ;  and  that  there- 
upon the  king  had,  by  his  last  wjH^  directed  that  his  yout^  son 
should  be  king,  without  having  any  regard  to  the  Madam  Marie 
and  Madaqi  Elizabeth,  his  daughters,  which  will  was  signed  by  the 
hand  of  the  said  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  approved  and  conmned 
by  an  arret;  of  which  will  the  Duke  of  Notombelltint  availed  him- 
self, and  rempustrated  to  the  councnl  that  his  daughter  ought  to 
be  queen,  and  that  she  wa£b  by  her  mother's  side^  nearly  allied  to 
the  crown  ;  for,  different  from  all  kingdoms,  the  females  here  suc- 
ceed to  the  throne^    Many  milors  sided  with  him,  and  principally 
the  duke  of  Suphor,.  the  milor  Arondelle,  and  the  milor  Marquis ; 
and  the  said  Notorqbi^llant  ^used  his  daughter^  named  Madooi 
Ja|ie|  to  be  prpd^med  queen  of  ^he  country^  who>  as  I  have  be- 
fore said,  was  married  to.  milor  Suphor.    At  her  prodamationi 
the  people  neither  made  any  great  feasts,  nor.  expressed  any  great 
satis&ction,  neither  was.pne  bonfire  made.    The  ndlcto  Notombel** 
lant  set  out  to  apprehend  Madam  Manr»  in  order  to  bring  her 
prisoner  to  the  castle  of  the  Tower ;  and  t6ok  with  him  the  Di|ke 
of  Suphor,  the  milor  ArondePe,  and  Ae  milor  MarquiiGf^  accom* 
panied  with  fourteen  or  fifteen  hundred  horse. 
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'  **  '  But  here  fortune  proved  advene  to  hkn  and  his  enterprize : 
for  being  abandoned  by  his  people,  the  poor  prince,  be  and  the 
Duke  of  Suphor,  and  the  niilor  ArondeUe,  were  ignominiously  and 
baselj  taken  prisoners,  without  having  struck  one  stroke,  or 
shewed  themselves  men  of  courage.  This  behaviour  was  un- 
doubtedly very  pusillanimo^.  They  were  conducted  to  the  castle 
of  the  Tower,  under  an  escort  of  about  eight  hundred  men.  The 
poor  prince  was  ill  advised ;  he  ought,  notwithstanding  any  oppo- 
dtion  that. might  have  been  made  against  him,  to  have  sent  milor 
Arondelletotake  possmionof  the  castleofd'Ovre  (Dover),  the  good 
man  Suphor  to  occupy  the  Tower,  the  milor  Marquis  to  the  castle 
at  Rie,  and  his  son-in-law  to  some  other  port,  which  he  might 
have  easily  effected ;  for  I  am  certain  that  the  whole  kingdom 
trembled  at  his  nod:  and  he,  on  the  other  hand,  ought  to  have 
given  battle  to  the  queen,  and  have  drawn  tp  his  party  this  sedi- 
tious and  noisy  people,  by  the  promises  of  money,  which  he  might 
without  difficulty  have  done,  for  the  deceased  king  left  treasure  in 
the  Tower*  But  God,  who  alone  distributes  victories,  would  not 
permit  it  i  and  cities  are  in  vam  guarded  by  great  captains  and 
armed  men,  if  God  does  not  protect'  them ;  wherefore  in  the 
government  of  a  kingdom,  God  ought  to  be  implored  on  all  occa-> 
sions,  he  being  our  most  faithful  guardian,  which  the  royal  pro. 
phet  David,  has  well  taught  us.  The  afore-mentioned  prisoners 
were  taken  to  the  Tower.  The  mob  called  the  milor  Notumbel- 
lant  vile  traitor,  and  he  furiously  eyed  them  with  looks  of  resent- 
ment, l^wo  days  afterwards  he  was  taken  by  water  in  a  little  bark 
to  Ousmestre  (Westminster),  a  royal  palace,  principally  to  indict 
and  tiy  him ;  his  trial  was  not  long,  for  it  did  not  last  more  than 
fifteen  days  at  most ;  and  he,  the  Duke  of  Suphor,  and  the  milor 
Arondelle  wer§  condemned  by  an  arret  of  council  to  be  beheaded 
in  an  open  place  before  the  castle  of  the  Tower ;  and  they  had  all 
three  the  pain-  of  seeing  one  under  the  hands  of  an  hangman, '  be* 
fore  whom  a  whole  kingdom  had  trembled,  which,  reader,  was  a 
lamentable  spectacle.  This  hangman  was  lame  of  a  leg,  fi»r  I  was 
preient  at  the  execution,  and  he  were  a  white  apron  like  a  biitcfaer. 
This  great  lord  made  great  labentations^  and  •  complainta  at  his 
djeath,  and  said  this  prayer  in  English,  throwing  himself  on  his 
knees,  looking  up  to  Heaven,  and  exclaiming  tenderly,*  Lorde 
God  ndJiUre  prie  fort  ous  poore  gwers  mmd  vatni  in  4kc  hoore  &/  our 
teath  •*  which  is  to  say,  in  French^  ^.  Lord  God  my  father,  pray  for 
118  men  and  poor  sinners^  and  principally  in  the  hour  of  our  death. ^ 
After  the  execution  you  might  see  little  children  gathering  up  the 
blood  which  hi^d  fallen  through  the  slits  in  the  scaffold  on  whiich  he 
bad  been  beheaded.  In  this  country  the  head  is  put  upon  a  pole, 
and  all  their  goods  confiscated  to  the  queen.' "    P.  S26. 

The  coronation  was  scarcely  over,  when  Lord  Guildford 
Dudley  and  Lady  Jane  were  arraigneid  for  high .  treason^  at 
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GniMhall.  Tb'e  trial  wns  sbort,  for  the  prisoners  pkaded 
gdilty.  On  their  return  to  the  Tower,  they  were  accompa- 
nied  by  the  lamentations  of  the  populace.  The  day  of  tbeir 
trid  was  the  first  on  which  they  had  been  permitted  an  inter- 
view since  their  arrest,  and  when  recondncted.  to  prison  they 
were  again  separated  from  each  other. 

The  ill-planned  attempt  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  hastened 
the  catastrophe  of  their  tragedy.  The  Dake  of  Suffolk's 
treason  was  attributed  to  his  daughter :  though  it  appears 
without  doubt  that  the  views  of  the  insurgents  were  at  that 
time  fixed  on  the  advancement  of  Elizabeth  to  the  throne. 
Lady  Jane  had  been  condemned  in  November,  1553.  It 
was  not  until  the  8th  of  the  following  February,  that  Feckeii- 
ham,  the  Queen's  Confessor,  afterwards  Abbot  of  West- 
minster, was  sent  to  acquaint  her  that  she  must  prepare  foir 
death  on  the  following  morning.  The  conversation  which 
this  divine  had  with  her,  inflamed  Mary's  zeal  to  attempt  her 
conversion,  and  a  riespite  of  three  days  was  granted,  daring 
which  Lady  Jane  was  exposed  to  the  unremitting  persecu- 
tion of  a  fiery  bigot.  A  note  of  the  formal  conference  be* 
tween  Lady  Jane  and  Feckenbam,  which  is  said  to  have 
taken  place  before  a  large  audience  in  the  Tower,  is  stilf  pre- 
served in  the  British  Museum.  (Harl.  Coll.  425.)  It  com- 
mences thus : — 

'^  Feckenham,  What  thynge  is  requyryd  in  a  crystyne  ? 
• "  LadyJane^  To  believe  in  Godd  the  Father,  in  Godd  the  Sonne, 
and  in  Grodde  the  Holy  Ghost ;  iii  p'sons  in  one  Godd. 

<<  F.  Is  there  nolhynge  else  requyryd  in  a  crystyn  man  but  to 
believe  in.  Godd  \ 

<<  L.  J.  Yes.  We  must  believe  in  hym.  We  must  love  hym 
with  all  our  harte,  with  all  our  sowle,  and  all  our  raynde,  and  our 
neighbor  as  our  selfe. 

'<  F,  Why  (S.  Pawle  saythe  that  yf  I  haue  faythe)  then  &ythe 
only  justify eth  not  nor  saveth  not  I 

'<  JL.  «7.  Yes,  surely ;  as  St.  Pawle  saieth,  faythe  only  justifieth. 

<«  F.  Why,  St.  Piawle  saithe  that  if  I  haue  fmthe  and  want  love 
it  is  nothynge  ?"    P.  361.    Note. 

The  conference  terminated  by  a  splenetic  insult  on  the 
part  of  Feckenbam,  who  felt  himself  worsted  in  argument. 
As  he  took  leave  he  observed,  ''  Madam  !  I  am  sorry  for  yon 
and  for  your  obstinacy  :  and  now  I  am  assured  that  .yon  and 
I  shall  never  meet  again."  To  this,  which  Mr.  Howard  styles, 
we  know  not  why,  *•  A  coarse. witticism  ;"  for  however  coarse 
it  may  be,  it  makes  no  pretence  to  wit.  Lady  Jane  xeplied, 
**  It  is  most  true,  Sir  !  we  shall  never  meet  a^ain  except 
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God  tarn  your  heart ;  for  I  stand  undoubtedly  asstir^d,  that 
unless  you  repent  and  turn  to  God,  you  are  in  a  sad  and  des- 
perate case ;  and  I  pray  to  God  to  send  yon  his  Holy  Spirit, 
for  he  bath  given  yon  his  great  gift  of  utterance,  if  it  please 
him  to  open  the  eyes  of  your  heart  to  his  truth.'' 

To  her  father,  when  she  learned  his  arrest,  she  addressed 
the  following  letter : — 

"  Father,  although  it  hath  pleased  God  to  hasten  my  death  by 
you,  by  whome  my  life  should  rather  have  been  lengthened,  yet  I 
can  soe  patiently  take  it,  that  I  yeeld  God  more  hearty  thahkes 
Ibr  shortning  my  wofull  dayes,  than  if  all  the  world  had  been  giveii 
into  my  possessions,  with  life  lengthened  at  my  owne  will.  And 
albeit  1  am  very  well  assured  of  yo  impatient  dolours,  redoubled 
many  wayes,  both  in  bewayling  yo'  owne  woe,  and  especially,  as  I 
am  informed,  my  wofull  estate :  yet  my  deare  father,  if  I  may, 
without  offence,  reioyce  in  my  owne  mishaps,  herein  I  may  accbimt 
myself  blessed,  that  washinge  my  hands  with'  the  innocence  -of  my 
lacti  my  guiltless  bloud  may  cry  before  the  Lord,  mercte  to  the 
innoeent.  And  yet  though  I  must  needs  acknowledge,  that  beinge 
constrayned,  and  as  you  knowe  well  enough  contynually  assayed  ; 
yet  in  taking  upon  mee,  I  seemed  to  consent,  and  therein  grievously 
offisnded  the  queene  and  her  lawes,  yet  doe  I  assuredly  trust  that  this 
•my  offence  towards  God  is  soe  muche  the  lesse,  in  that  being  In  so 
royall  estate  as  I  was,  my  enforced  bono  neuer  mingled  w^^  mine 
innocent  heart.  And  thus,  good  father,  I  have  opened  unto  you 
the  state  wherein  I  presendy  stand,  my  death  at  hand,  although 
to  you  perhaps  it  may  seeme  wofull,  yet  to  mee  thear  is  nothing 
that  can  bee  more  welcome  than- from  this  vale  of  misery  to  aspire 
to  that  heavenly  throne  of  all  ioy  and  pleasure,  w^  Christ  my  Sa- 
viour :  in  whose  stedfa^t  faith  (if  it  may  be  lawfull  for  the  daughter 
soe  to  write  to  the  father)  the  Lord  that  hath  hitherto  strengthened 
vou,  soetsontinue  to  keepe  you,  that  at  the  last  wee  may  meete  in 
Leaven  with  the  Father,  Sonn,  and  Holy  Ghost. 

lam, 
Your  obedient  Daughter  till  death, 
•    ■       "  Jane  Dudley." 

P.  365. 

On  the  niglit  before  sl^e  suffered,  she  took  up  a  Greek 
Testament,  and  on  some  blank  pages  at  the  end  she  wrote 
an  exhortation  to  her  sister,  Katharine  Lady  Herbert ;  and 
at  the  same  time  she  finished  and  corrected  a  prayer  which 
Mr.  Howard  ought  to  have  preserved  inviolate  from  its  mo- 
dern masquerade.  She  declined  a  proposed  interview  with 
her  husband,  who,  on  the  morning  of  the  12th  of*  February, 
was  executed  within  the  walls.     She  acknowledged  him  by 
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a  tokM  98  lie  passed  tb  tbe  scaffold.  rThe  corpse  od  its  n^ 
turn  was  borne  beneath  the  window  of  her  o^,  and  when  abe 
had  seen  it  pass  she  prepared  herself  for  her  own  fate.  A 
scaffold  was  erected^  upon  the  green  opposite  the  white 
tower.  '  When  she  mounted  it  she  thus  addressed  the  Spec- 
tators: — 

*'  Good  people  I  come  hither  to  die ;  and  by  a  law  I  am  con- 
deiQned  to  the  same.  My  offence  against  the  queen's  highness  was 
only  in  consent  to  the  device  of  others,  which  is  now  deemed  trea. 
son ;  b,ut  it  was  never  of  my  seeking^  but  by^  counsel  of  those  who 
should  seem  to  have  further  understanding  of  such  things  than  1» 
who  knew  little  of  the  laW|.pmd  qauch  less  of  the  titles  to  the  Qfowa. 
The  fact  indeed  was  <^uniawful,  and  the  consenting  thereunto  by 
me,  or  in  my  half.  I  do  wiush  my  hands  therepf  in  innoceiice  be- 
fore God  and  you,  good  Christian  people,  this  day."— It  was  ob- 
served, that  at  these  words  she  wrung  hear  hands ;  not,  however,  from 
agony,  but  rather,  as  it  woiild  seem*  as  an  action  in  literal  conso- 
nance with  h^r  words.  That  it  really  was  so,  may  be  drawn  from 
her  instantly  proceeding,;  **  I  pray  y^u  all,  good  Christian  p^ople^ 
to  bear  me  witness  that  I  di^  s^  true  Christian  WPman,  and  jtbat  I 
look  to  be  saved  by  none  other  mean  but  only  by  the  mercy  of 
God,  and  the  merits  of  the  blood  of  his  only  Son,  Jesus  Christi  and 
I  confess,  whei:^  )  did  know^he  word  of  God,  I  neelected.  the  same^ 
and  lov(^d  myself  s^nd  the  world,  and  therefore  |h(s  plague  ai^dpur 
ni^bment  is  happily  apd  worthily  happened  unto  nie  for  my  8in9; 
and  yet  i  thank  God  of;  his  goodness,  that  he  hath  thus  given  me 
a  time  and  respite  to  repent*  And  now,  good  people,  while  I-aop 
alive,  I  pray  you  tp  assik  npe  with  your  prayer?."    P.  581. 

•    •  •  •        • 

Feckenham  stood  by  the  block,  for  she  was  not  allowed  the 
attendance  of  a  Protestant  divine*.  Ifer  last  words  to  him 
were,  "  Grbd  wUl  abundantly  requite  you,  good  Sir>.for  yavr 
humanity  to  me^.thoiigh  your  discourses  gave  me  more  un- 
easiness than  all  the  terrors  of  my  approaching  death." 
Having  finished  her  devotions,  she  prepared  to  undress. 

'*  On  proceeding  to  untie  her  gown,  the  executioner  ste{^d  for- 
ward, and  rudely  attempted  to  assist  her ;  but  she  mildly  desired 
bim  .to  let  her  alone,  and.  turned  towisurds  her '  two  gentJewomen, 
who  helped  her  in  taking  off  the  gowjd,^  and.  also  her  f  froze* jpaste 
and  neckercher/  giving  to  her  at  the  same  time  a  white  handkxny 
chief  to  tie  over  her  eyes.  The  exQcutioner  now  knelt  dpwn  agki 
asked  her  tbrgiyeness,  which  she  acceaed  to  him  most  sweetly  and 
willingly ;  when  he  desired  her  to  stand  upon  some  straw,  and  in 
doing  this  she  first  saw  the  fatal  block.  With  that  sight,  bowever, 
she  seemed  not  dismayed ;  but  said  to  the  executioner,  *  I  pray 
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yott  despatch  roe  quickly/'  She  then  knelt  down,  and  said,  *'  Will 
you  take  it  offbeiTore  t  fay  me^down  ?"  To  which  the  executioner 
saswer^d)  **  No,  madam.'' 

*^  The  unhappy  but  patient  victim  now  bound  the  handkerchi^ 
over  her  eyes  ;  and,  feding  for  the  block,  said,  **  What  shall  I  do  f 
Where  is  it  ?"  At  this  question,  one  of  the  persons  on  the  scaf- 
fold l^uided  her  towards  the  blopk,  on  which  she  instantly  laid  her 
head^  and  then,  stretching  forth  her  body,  exclaimed,  **  Lord,  into 
thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit!"  A^paiise  of  one  moment  ensued 
^-the  axe  fell/'    P.  383, 

ThuB  jfeli  one  of  the  nkost  illustrious  persons,  whether  we 
regard  her  birth  or  her  qualities,  which  the  annals  of  our 
own  or  wry  other  country  record.  Old  Fuller's  distich  says 
every  thing  which  can  be  written  on  her  story, 

**  Nescm  tu  qutbus  es.  Lector,  lecturus  ocelHs : 
^*  Hoc  scio,  quod  siccis  scribere  non  potui/' 


fioraee  Walpole  in  his  Catalogne  of  Boyal  and  Noble  An- 
thora  has  thn^  enumerated  her  works* 


<c 


Four  Latin  Epistles-— three  to  Buljinger,  and  one  to  her  dUter 
the  Lady  Katharine ;  printed  in  a  bqdk  called  **  Epistolas  ab  Cc 
c1e6i^  Helveticie  Reformat'onbus,.  vel  ad  eos  script®,  &c.  Tiguri, 
1742.  octavo.''  The  fourth  was  written  the  night  before  her 
death,  in  a  Greek  Testament,  in  which  she  had  beeU  readibg,  and 
Ivhich  she  sent  to  her  siisteri^ 

**  Her  Conference  with  Feckenham,  Abbot  of  Westminster,  whb 
was  sent  to  convert  her  to  Popery. 

**  A  Letter  to  Dr.  Hardinge,  her  father's  chaplain,  who  had 
aposta^ed ;  but  the  authentidty  of  which  we  have  already  stated 
to  be  doubtful. 

**  A  Prayer  for  her  own  Use,  during  her  Confinement* 

**  Four  Latin  Verses,  written  in  prison  with  a  pin. 

**  Her  Speech  on  the  Scaffold.    ^ 

*'  The  Complaint  of  a  Sinner* 

<<  The  Duty  of  a  Christian. 

**  Walpole  aliBo  mentions  the  Letters  or  Notes,  written  in  thje 
Manual  of  Prayers,  already  recorded ;  and  she  is  Said,  both  by 
HoUinshed  and  Sir  Richard  Baker,  to  have  written  some  other 
things ;  but  these  authors  do  not  specify  them,  Dor  say  where  they 
aretobefound/^    ^.390. 
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Art.  XI..  TrojoeU  along  the  Meditertdnean,  and  Paris 
adSaceni ;  tit  C&Oqmny  imth  the  Earl  of  Belmore,  during 

.  the  Years  1816^17*18;  extending  as  far  as,  the  Second 
Cataract  of  the  Nile,  Jetusalem,  Damasc\{s, '  Bdlbec, ;  S^c. 
ftc.  '  lUustrdted  6y  Pldrts  and  other  Engravings.  Sy 
Robert  Richardson,MlD.XAcentiateofthe  Royal  College 
of  Physicians  in  London.  In  Two  Vohuoes*  8vo.  Cadell. 
1822. 

DjR*  BrcHARDS^X  sailed  from  SouttmipptoH  on- the  21#t  of 
Augnst,  1616,  and  arrived  at  Alexaiidri«ty  in  tlie  Augastofthe 
year  following,  having  in  the  mean  time  visited  Constantino- 
ple and  Greece.  This  part  of  the  jonmey  occnpies  only  a. 
dozen  pageb,  the  object  of  th6  anthoir  beinff  almost  excla- 
sively  confined  to  a  description  of  £gypt.and  Palestine.  He 
travelled  in  the  sniteof  Lord  Belmore  and  his  family ;  and^  as 
this  consisted  partly  of  females^  fheVbader  ^iH,  of  coarde,  not 
expect  to  meet  with  any  romantic  descriptions  of  hair«>breadth 
scapes,,  and  perils,  whether  in  the  wilderness  or  ^ong  the 
haunts  of  men.  The  pieurty,  however,  proceeded  as  far  up 
the  [RTile  as  the  second  cataract;  and,  as  tbe.joamey.w&s 
efiected  without  any  danger  or  material  privations,  this  fact 
^lone  is  interesting,  as  affording  a  satisfactory  evidence  of  the 
improvement  of  the  state  of  society  in  Egypt>  under  the  rule 
of  the  present  Pacha^ 

Dr.  Uichairdson  would  not  appeair  to  be  a  person  pcMnted 
out  fqv  a  tiraveller  in  the  East,  by  any  ei^traordinary  preten- 
sions  to  leamiog  and  e&tey^rize;  but. h^  is  a  steady*  observing 
man,  and  completely  conciliates  the  confidence  of  his  teadet, 
on  the  score  of  i&nidityk  Imaginafion  is  a'daiigeroai  qudity 
for  a  traveller  in.  Egypt  or  Palestine,  where  there  are  jso  many 
exciting  circumstances;  but  still,  as  it  is  imaginafidn  which 
alone  lends  an  interest  to  the  s<ienes  atod  objects  thttt  meet 
the  eye  of  the  traveller,  in  the  latter  country  particularly,'  we 
think  it  a  great  recqinmendation  of  the  woii:  before  n&,  that 
Old-  author  appears  to  have  surveyed  almost  every  spot,  with 
the  Bible  in  his  recbllectiou.  Bis  conclCisioQs,  indeed,  are 
often  exceeding  rapid,,  and  founded  upon  vary  slender  pre- 
mises ;  however,  he  visited  Palestine  with  the  true  taste 
and  spirit ;  and  the  reader  will  be  both  amused  and  instructed 
in  following  him  over  the  scenes  which  he  describes,  and  can- 
vassing, with  him,  the  scripture  names  of  the  various  towns 
which  now  lie  buried  under  modern  appellations. 
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Having  spent  a  few  days  at  Alexandria,  our  author  and  his 
party  proceeded  to  Cairo,  to  which  place  they  travelled  by 
water.  This'  town  lias  been  sd  often  described;  that  we  shall 
spare  oar  readers  thie  accotint  whiih  our  atithoi*  giVes  of  its 
general  appearance.  The  only  incident  which  occurs  in  this 
part  of  the  work,  is  a  visit  which  was  paid  by  Lo^-d  Belmore 
to  the  l^acha. 

*^  He  began  the  conversation  by  welcoming  iis  to  Cairo,  and 
prayed  that  God  might  preserve  us  and  grant  iis*^  {)ro^erity.  He 
then  enquired  of  the  noble  traveller  how  long  he  had  been  from 
England^  and' what  was  the  object  of  hi^joilrtiieyto  Egypt^'to  all 
of  vi^hipb  he  -received  satisfactory  answ^rd; '  His  Highness^ "neset 
adverted  to  the  prospect  before  him,  the  Nile,  the  grain-covered 
fields,  and  the  p3rramid8  of  Gheesa,  the  bright  sun,  the  cloudless 
sky»  and,  remarked  with  a  certain  triumphant  hu^dlir  dh  his  lip, 
that  England  offered  no  such  prospect  to  the  eye  of  the  S{Jectafor. 
It  was  admitted  chat  Bnglaii/l  bad  no  pyramids,  palmf- trees  or 
dbourra ;  but  that  her  scenery  was  of  the.  richest  and  choicest  de- 
scription. ^  0/  he  said,  >'  he  meant  as  to  th^  verdure^  that  Eng- 
land did  not^  possess  any  thing  equal  to  that/  *  O  yes^  yes/  was 
instantly  called  out,  and  repeated  by  every  EngUshmap  in-.tho 
i^oom  ;  and  much  finer,  might  have  been  added  'witli  equal  truth. 
*,How  can  that  be,'  he  shortly  rejoined,  r^eeing  you  are,  stepped 
in  fog  and  rain  for  three  quarters  of  the  year  ?'  This  he  w^  given 
to  understaad  was.favourable  for  the  production  of  verdure,  and 
that  our  cliiirate.  was  hot  quite  so  foggy  and  wet  as  he  had  ima;- 
gined.  *  Weil/  pursued  his  Highness,  *  admitting  that  you  may 
have'  some  greensy^ard  in  England,  it  can  only  last  ^r  a  few  months 
in  the  year ;  fof,  during  all  the  rest  of  it,  you  are  covered  with, 
snow/  ■  scarcely  finding  a  word,  to  express  It,  *  ^hich'  necessarily 
destroys  all  verdure/  Then,  without  walling,  for  a  reply,  he  gave 
a  voluntary  shiver,  wrtipt  hiniself  Up  in  his  beniss,'  ancfadded,  with 
at  hearty  laugli,  that  he  thought  the  climate  of  Egypt'  belter  than 
that  of  England  still :  thus,  to  the  no  small  entertainment  of  jiis 
jCudience,  making 'a  tolerable  retreat."     Vol.  I.  p.  99. 

"  His  Highness  next  turned  the  conversation  to  Mr.  Leslie's  ele- 
gant experiment' of  freezing  water  in  the  vacuum  or  aaairrpump, 
which  he  had  never  seen,  but  which  he  admiried  prodfj^iously  in  de- 
scription, and  seeniied  to  anticipate,  with  great  satisfaction,  a  glass 
of  lemonade  and. iced  water  for  himself  arid  friends^  as  the  ha^p- 
pxest  result  of  the  discovery ;  a  luxury  whicK  I  dare  say  lie  has 
already  enjoyed,'  ais  the'  necessary  appar?itus  harf  bee,h  ordered  for 
him  from  London  a  considerable  time  before,  lie  next  talked. pf 
his  Lordship's  intended  voyage  up  the  Nile;  for  which  he  politely 
offered  to  render  every  possible  facility ;  cautioning  him  at'tlic  sit^e 
time  to  keep  a  shaip  look  out  among  the  Arabs,  who,  h'p  believed, 
would  not  take  any  thing  from  him  or  any  of  the  ptirty,  by  vTolbpce, 
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bat  that  tlMy  would  certunly  dteal  if:  they  ibuod  an  opportunity  of 
doing  it  without  tke  risk  of  detection*.  He  then  rdlated  a  number 
of  anecdotes  of  the  petty  larcenies  of  that  most  thievish .  race  ; 
some  of  which  were  by  no  means  without  contrivanee  or*  dexterity. 
But  the  one  which  seemed  to  amuse  both  himself  and  his  friends 
the  most,  was  that  of  a  traveller,  who,  when  eating  his  dinner, 
laid  down  his  spoon  to  reach  for  a  piece  of  bread,  and  by  tlie  time 
that  he  brought  back  his  hand,  the  spoon  was  away ;  the  knife 
and  fork  soon  shared  the*  same  fate,  and  the  unfortunate  traveller 
.  was  at  last  reduced  to  the  sad  necessity  of  tearing  his  meat,  and 
lifting  it  with  his  fingers  and  thumb  like  the  Arabs  themselves.  Many 
people  were  near,  but  no  one  saw  the  tiieft  cominitted  ;r  .and  ail 
search  for  the  recovery  of  the  property  was  in  vain/'  Vol.  L  p.  100« 

All  Pacha  is  a  native  of  Homania,  and  about  forty  years  of 
age,  of  a  slender  make  and  a  i^ailow  complexion.  In  respect 
of  intellectual  talents,  it  would  not  appear  that  his  superiority 
over  tbe  rest  of  his  coantrymen  is,  in  any  way,  atriking.  But 
he  is  bold  and  vigorous,  and  having  sense  enough  to  perceive 
tbat  it  is,  at  all  events,  his  interest,  that  the  people  and  sol- 
diery under  his  command  should  be  obedient  and  peaceable,  he 
llascon^ved  to  reduce  the  country  to  such  complete  submission 
to  thei  laws,  or  rather  to^is  authority,  that,  as  Dr«  Riphard- 
sdn  observes,  **  a  traveller  may  now  visit  every  corner  of 
£gypt  unmolested,  and  go  with  his  money  in  his  hand,  froip 
dne  corner  to  another ;  no  petson  will  take  it  by  violence,  and 
murder  is  almost  unknowa.^ 

<<  .He  is  the  sole  merchnit  m  tbe  country ;  all  the  trade  of  it  is  in 
hiit  handsp  He  furnishes  the  shoemaker  with  leather,  who  cuts  it 
and  makes  it  into  shoes,  and  when  they  are  made,  carries  them  to 
the  agent  of  the  Pasha,  who  pays  him  so  much  a  day  for  his  la- 
bour ;  the  shoes  are  then  dqiosited  in  a  general  store^  out  of  which 
they  are  sold  to  the  public,  and  the  Pasha  pockets  the  money 
that  should  revert  to  the  industrious  tradesman,  to  feed  and  dodie 
his  family,  and  to  lighten  his  labor.  The  same  thing  is  done  in 
regard  to  the  cloth  manufactories.  He  provides  the  weaver  with 
the  yam,  who  when  he  has.  finished  his  web,  takes  it  to  the  agent^of 
the  Pasha,  who  pays  him  at  the  rate  of  so  much  a  day  for  his  labor, 
generally  half  a  piastre,  which  is  threorpence  of  our  money;  the 
cloth  is  then  put  into  a  general  store,  and  sold  out  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Pasha;  it  is  all  regularly 'stamped,  and  no  person  oan  or 
dare  sell  it  but  his  i^ents."  *  Vol.  I.  p.  1 07.         ' 

**  But  it  must  be  observed,  that  as  all  happiness  is  relative,  so  is 
aH  misery,  and  the  land  of  Egypt  enjoys  more  advantages  under 
its  present  master,  than  it  has  experienced  for  many  years  und^r 
any  of  his  predecessors.    The  canals  are  deepened,  yielding  faci- 
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Hties  for  coBuneroe,  and  an  abondant  supply  of  water  for  Hian  and 
beast,  and  aU  the  important  pnvpoees  of  agricultura  The  roving 
Bedoaeens  are  compelled  to  par  tribute,  to  live  in  their  tents,  and 
to  pasture  their  flocks  quietly  along  the  edge  of  the  desert,  without 
pilfering  from  or  moldsting  their  peaceM  neigbboois  in  the  vil* 
kiges. 

**  He  has  established  manufiictures  of  sugar,  gunpowder,  salt* 
petre,  indigo^  cotton,  Ac.  which  are  under  the  direction  of  pro- 
perly qualified  Europeans  f  of  these  he  is  almost  exclusively  the 
sole  proprietor,  and  no  person  is  permitted  to  found  any  rival  esta* 
blishment*  Having  met  with  considerable  difficulty  in  procuring 
properly  qualified  persons  to  superintend  his  manufactories,  he  has 
sent  a  number  of  his  own  subjects  to  Europe  to  study  at  Genoa^ 
Leghorn,  and  Milan,  the  dirorent  branches  that  he  wishes  to 
cultivate ;  some  of  these  have  visited  England :  after  a  certain  pe- 
riod of  years,  they  are  to  return  to  Egypt,  superintend  the  ope- 
rations of  the  Pasha,  and  teach  their  countrymen  what  they  have 
learned  themselves.  Some  of  them  are  specially  devoted  to  the 
study  of  mineralogy,  as  an  examination  of  the  mineral  kingdom^ 
the  finding  of  gold  and  emerald  mines,  is  an  object  that  the  ruler 
of  Egypt  has  much  at  heart ;  all  his  views  centni  in  himself,  and 
in  the  accumulation  of  wealth.  But  the  education  of  the  youth  is 
^  a  plan  that  will  likely  extend  itself,  and  in  the  end  ben^t  the 

country ;  and  science  and  civilization  vmy  yet  revisit  their 'ancient 
seat."    Vol.1,  p.  108. 

Having  visited,  and  measured  and  explored  the  Pyramids, 
ifvhich,  though  our  author  tells  m,  the^  "  are  more  than  meat 
and  drink  to  the  traveller,"  are  become  uevertbeless  bi)t  insi'^ 
pid  fare  to  the  reader,  he  and  bis  i^d  venturous  companions,  pro- 
ceeded to  take  bo^^t,  i^  order  tp  extend  t}^eir  aquatic  excnr- 
sion,  or»  as  he  phrases  it,  **  to  extend  their  researches*'  intp 
Upper  Egypt.  In  the  course  of  the  voyogis,  one  of  the  first 
visits  wHiph  they  nmde  was  to  the  son-in-law  of  the  Papha^ 
who  lives  at  Os/out,  and  is  called  the  Defterdar  Bey.  The 
account  which  our  anthqr  ^ives  of  his  character,  has  some 
trait3  that  are  apausihg.  * 

• 

**  The  Defterdar  Bay  is  a  strong,  good-Iodcing  mad,  of  about 
forty-eight  or  fifty  years  of  age ;  and,  in  a  country  where  nobody 
knows  any  thing,  passes  for  a  learned  man,  and  is  proud  of  the 
distinction.  In  a  conversation  on  some  of  the  principal  buildings 
in  Constantinople,  he  had  occasion  to  mention  the  kiosk,  or  sum* 
mer  residence  of  the  Grand  Seignor,  the  situation  of  whidi  not 
being  oxactly  recollected,  he  enquired  of  his  noble  visitor  if  he 
Hnderstood  geography,  and  being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  be 
caMsd  fer  a  large  Arabic  lUio,  with  most  miserable  taafs,  in  cv^ef 
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ta  pokkt  jQut  its  aitu^ioa^ .  Imppitant,  hov0ver»  98  in  ih^  re^denoe 
of  :the  Sultan  ii>.  the  TurkUh  capital,  jt  found  no  plaice  m.  the.chart  v 
hut  tfeie. Bey  haying  been  ih^ne  higa^lf,  knew  i^  topographyt  »n4. 
laid  his  iii?kger  omthie.apot  an4  turn  of  the  canal  where,  it  ought  tp 
bavebeen*  and  hugged  hiociself  with  much  complacency^  in  bej^g 
able,  as  he  thought,  to  instruct  an  Englishman.     On  another  oc- 
casion ie  rode  up  tprone.  of  the  best.  European  artists  at  present  in 
Egypt,:wiH>.  was.  amiusiog  himself  in  drawii^g  the  cc^umns  of  a 
ruined  templPt.  andt  having  observed  for  some  time  how  he  went 
on^v^ty  .gravely  remarked  that  he  was  not  doing  right,  and  begged, 
tp  hfe. favored  with,  the  paper. and  .pencil,  in  order  tbat.he  might 
i^whim  a  better  m^hbd'  of  proceeding.    The  gentreoMin  imme- 
diately compHed  with  the  request,  and  the  Bey,  having  obtainal 
the  materials,  set  to  work,  anddjrew.the  cojumns,  jcertainly  ina 
vei^y  different  .style  :£rom  what  the.  gentleman  would  have  done 
theoa,  but  greatjy  superior  to  what  any  man  would  have  expected 
from  the  unpractised  hand  of  a  lurk.    His  Highness  is  undoubt- 
edly a.ntanof  superior  natural  endowments,  and  b^rs  the  charac- 
ter 6f  being. &  most  inflexible  dispenser,  of  juaitice*    In  the  course 
of  .conversation,  he  congratulated  his  nobl^  visitor  on  the  friend- 
diip  that  existed  between  great  BritaJu  and  the  Porte,  sxiA  hoped' 
that  it  would  beperpeitiial^.  He.  could  not,  however,  dissemhle  his 
•Pi*rdtensidn  oK  Rassia;;  hut,  with^oDt  sajring  any  tiling,  directly  on 
the  subject,  was  anxious  to  have  it  acknowledged  that  an  equal 
number  of  Russian  troops  were  more  than  an  overmatch  for  the 
same  number  of  any  other  European  soldiers — a  concession  ;that  he 
was.not  likely  to  obtain  froiti  an  English  nobleman,"  V^ol.  I.  p.  169» 

'^  From  Osyout,  vt^hich  Df.  Richardson  telfs  ns  contains 
20,000  inhabitants,  the  party  set  sail  for  Antaeopolis,  and 
ftbi^  thence  to  Dendara  or  Tentyra.  The  ruins  of  a  temple 
at  that  place  ate  described,  in  terms  that  convey  a  lively  im- 
pression of  its  magnificence ;  ahd  onr  author  observes,  that 
the  representation  which  is  given  of  it  by  Denoti,  though  ele- 
gamt  and  A^ell*  executed,  is  yet  both  incorrect,  and  misses 
completely  the  tru6  character  of  the  origindU  Owipg,  we 
firmly  believe,^  entirely  to  the  excellent  police  whieh  Ali 
Mahomet  has  established  in  his  dolninions,  this  part  o^ 
the  wprk,,  though  occupying  a  ^rge  number  of  pages, 
is  nevertheless  by  no.  n^eans  particularly  interesting;  our 
tr^y^Uers,mejt  with  no  sort  of  obstacles  to  their  Journey,  and 
proceeded  as  quietly  from  C wo.  to  thft  second  Cataract,  as 
if  they  Jiad  formed  alnere  parly  of^pleasure.to  Richmond  and 
back^'  The  various  ruins « which  they  visited,  must,  nb  doubts 
have  fimply  repaid  them  fortheexpence  land-difficulties  of  the 
vx>y*age,  which- wad 'soptemsant,  tb^t  ouir  author  recommends 
it  to  patients  labouring  under  pultnonio  comptmnts.    '^  The 
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■  At 

aeopinmodatioi^/'  says  he,  "  is  alw^ysgAod*.  a»d  thece  is  no 
cliaii€«  of  incurripg  ^n  euoerbation  of  disease/'  After  the  dry 
aad  dull  details  of  architectaral  remains,*'  the  foliowinr  de- 
SGiiptibn  of  a  spdcimen  of  Massalxnen  devotibn,  *  though  not 
wrilien  in  the  be»t  taste;  afforded  as  some  amasetaeiit. 

"  Next  morning,  the  27th,  we  sorted  ^g|BL\^  ^t  an  early  hour, 
aa  soon  as  the  reisses  had  got  through  their  prayers.     With  on^  of 
them,  this  was  a  very  long  and  a  very  serious  conc^n^ ;  be  gene-, 
rally  spent  an  hour  in  this  exercise  every  moruing,  and  as  much  in 
the  evening,  besides  being  very  punctual  in  the  perforipance  of 
this  duty  at  th^  intervening  periods  of^ stated  prayer.    Certainly 
he  did  not  pray  in  secret  communing  with  his  heart,  but  called 
aloud,  with  aill  his  might,  and  repeated  the  words  as  fast  as  his 
tongue  could  give  them  utterance.     The  form  'and  words  of  his 
prayer  were  tlie'sarae  with  those  of  the  others,  but  this  good  man 
had  made  a  vow  to  repeat  certain  words  of  the.  prayer  a  given 
nombero^  times,  both  night  and  morning.    The  word  *  Rabboni,*' 
for  example,  answering  to  our  word  *  Lord,*  Jie  would  bind  liim- 
self  to  repeat  a  hundred  or  two  hundred  times,  twice  a  day  ;  and 
accordingly,-  went  on  in  the  hearing  of  ^lUI  the  party,  and  on  his 
knees.  Sometimes  with  his  face  diredte^^liteadily  to|ieavei>,  ^t  other 
times  bowing  down  to  the  ground,  and  calling  out  •^Rabbbni!  Rab- 
boni.^ Rabboni !  Rabb^Dil  Rabboni!'  ^c  as  W  as  he  could  ar*- 
ticukite  the  words  after  each.pther,  like  a  school ^'boy  going  through 
hb  task;  not  Kke  a  man,  who,  praying  wilh  the h^rt,  and  Che  un- 
derstanding also,  continues  longer  on  his  kilees,  in  the  rapture  of 
devotion;  whose  soul  is  a  flame  of  fire,  enkindled  by  hts  Maker, 
and  feeding  upon  his  God,  Uke  Jacob,  willnot  -let  ihim  go  untit 
he  bless  him.    Having  settled  bis  aecounte  with  the  word  Rabboni, 
which  the  telling  of  hi§  beads  enabled  him  to  know  when  he  had 
done,  he  proceeded  to  dispose  of  his  ^other  vows  in  a  similar  man- 
ner.   ^'A^lahliouakbari*  perhaps,  came  next,  ^-God  most  great;' 
and  he  would  go  on  as  with  the  otltcr,  *  Allah  houakbar !  Allah 
houakbar  f .  Allah  ho^^akbar !   Allah  houakbar !'  &e.  repeating  thenH 
as  fast  as  he  could  frame  his  organs  to  pronounce  them.     When  he 
had  done  with  it,  he  tobk  up 'the  chorus  of  another  word, '  Allah 
coreem,  God  assisting  ;  Allah  hedaim,  eternal  God  ^   Al  ham  de  * 
lelai^  glory  to  God;*  or  some  other  word  or  phrase,  or  attribute 
of  Jehovah,  and  repeated  it  over  as  many  times-^s  he  had  vowed  - 
to  do.    The. usual  number  of  repeating  certain'  words,  is  thirtyi 
three  times  each ;  and  the  Musi^Ul  man's  beads  are  strung  accord<- 
ingly  three  times  thirty-three,  with  ^  large  dividing  bead  between 
each  division.     The,  usual  phrases  so  repeated,'  are,  <  Allah  hou^  ' 
akbar,  God  most -great;    Al-  ham  de  lelai,  glory  to  God;  Allah 
careem,  asisisting  God,'  &c.    To  hear  this  man  repeat  his  prayers, 
his  variety  of  unconnected  tones,  running  through  aU  the  notes 
of  the  gamut,,  product  quite  ii  ludiccous^  eifect ;  you  would  say 
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that  this  man  was  oarleaturi^y  or  makiug/  ar  fiirce  of  devotion ;  Inil 
to  look  at  him  engaged,  nothiag  cocdd  be  more  8erioi»  or  deyout, 
or  more  i^gtracted  from  the  world,  than  hiB  appearance.  AU  lua 
eoi^ptYTmen  thought  well  of  his  devotions,  and  never  manifested 
the  slightest  disposition  to  smile  at,  or  to  twit  him  for  his  oddities ; 
On  the  contrary,  they  said  that  he  was  a  riqh  man,  and  would  be 
a 'great  shiekb;  So  great  is  their  resjpect  for  prajer,  that  raillery 
on  tha(  subject  would  not  be  tolerated  among  Mussulmans."— 
Vol  I.  p,  462. 

The  above  extracts  will  foraish  oar  readers  with  sufficient 
specimens  from  that  part  of  the  volume  which  is  occupied 
coiefly  in  descriptions  of  the  placQ^  which  our  author  and  bi^ 
nobl^  party  visited  in  Upper  Egypt  We  shallnowaccom^ 
pany  them  to  Jerusalem,  at  which  city  they  arrived  in  April* 
1<818.  At  JaQa,  on  hi^  ro^d  to  this  last  place^  pur  £^uthor  was 
called  on  to  visit,  in  his  professional  capacity,  the  wife  of  the 
paymaster  of  that  town;  and  the  negotiation  which  he  trans-n 
Hicted  with  the  husband  before  the  latter  could  be  brought 
tp  allow  of  bis  wife'sface  being  seen,  affords  09^  of  th^  mokt 
pmusing  passages  in  the  whole  worl^. 

\.  ^Mn  iUe  CKvlatinn  iWmjlj^s  all  over  the  Levant,,  the  physkaai^ 
sees  his  patients  of  either  s^x  much  in  the  same  manner  as  in  £u^ 
rope ;  but  in  the  Moslem  families  a  little  more  ceremony  and  re-. 
g|raint  are  observed  in  regard  to  the  females.  I  had  a  tolerable 
good  specimen  of  this  in  the  family  of  the  grand  paymaster  of  the 
i^ty,  who  requested  me  to  prescribe  for  his  favourite  wife,  wha 
had  been  a  complainer  for  about  the  space  of  eight  months.  I 
readily  complied  with  his  request ;  and  we  walked  together  from 
the  office  to  his  house.  Having  sat  down  in  his  parlor,  pipes  and 
coffee  were  immediately  introduced,  and  he  proceeded  to  inform 
me  of  the  ailments  pf  his  bettwr  half,  or  r^her  fourth  or  sixteenths 
I  believe,  would  be  the  appropriate  fractional  denomina^pr  of  the 
female  invalid  who  shared  the  fiffeptioi^  pf  her  husband  with  fifteeix 
competitors.  Having  enumerated  what  he  considered  to  be  the^ 
leading  symptoms  of  her  disease,  he  inquired  if  ii  would  be  ne- 
cessary for  me  to  feel  her  pulse*  I  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and 
tp  this.h6  made  no  objections*  But  on  the  interpreter,  abiding,  yes, 
and  he  must  see  "^  her  too,  the  goo4  P^ani  seemed  rather  stunned,^ 
and  appealed  to  me  to  congrmor  renounce  the;atat«ment  of  the 
interpreter.  I  assured  him  that  there  is  an  aspect,  as  w^U  as.a  pulsia 
of  disease,  and  that  the  physipian  can  fre(]^uently  juclge  more  aor 
qurately  of  the  state  of  his  patient  from  an  examination  of  th^ 
countenance  than  of  the  pulse.  On  hearing  this,  he.  paused  for  % 
considerable  time,  and  sucked  in,  and  volumed  out  the  smoke  ii^ 
>^reaths  froi^  liis  mou^th,  as  if  all  J;he  whole  faculti^  pf  bis  $«oul 
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ihook  his  head,  and  iiutantly  exclaimed,  looking  me  full  in  the 
face,  as  if  to  inquire.  Do  you  mean  to  in»ult  nte  ?  Finding  the 
look  made  no  impression^  he  tranquilized  Iiiinself,  and  began  to 
)>argaia  with  me,  that  I  should  see  her  face  in  detail}  the  mouth 
and  tongue  at  one  time,  the  nose  and  cheeks  at  another,  but 
not  the  whole  at  once,  and  on  no  account  her  eyes.  At  this  my 
risible  faculties  were  rather  excited,  and  I  informed  the  worthy 
gentleman,'  that  I  had  no  desire  to  see  his  wife  at  all;  but  since  he 
had  inquired  of  me  as  a.  professional  man,  what  was  necessary  to 
enable  me  to  judge  proper]y  of  the  state  of  his  wife's  complaint, 
I  considered  it  my  duty  to  tell  hjm  candidly,  and  without  reserve, 
^1  that  he.  had  asked.  Sahe,  sahe,  dougrg,  dougre,  right,  right, 
true,  true,  he  exclaimed,  and,  apparently  subdued,  after  a  little 
ponsideration,  during  which  he  seemed  to  have  reasoned  himself 
into  somethinpr  like  common  sense,  added,  •  Well,  you  shall  see  her  ;• 
and  having  walked  out,  returned  in  a  few  minutes  with  the  lady  at  his 
back,  wrapt  uPd  as  usual,  in  a  white  faldetta,  or  robe,  that  covered 
the  head  and  face,  and  the,  greater  part  of  the  body.  She  did 
not,  however  enter  the  room,  but  sat  down  at  the  tpp  of  the  stair, 
Qu  the  outside  of  ^)ie  door;  the  interpreter  remained  wxtZiiii,  and, 
^t  her  husband's  request,  I  walked  out  tp  her,  and  ^aw'  a  plain, 
diffident,  una$3Cted,  and  apparently  amiable  woman,  who  held  out 
l^er  hand,  showed  her  tongue,  and. face,  and  eyes  without  any  he« 
sitation,  such  as  a  sensible  woman  would  do  in  this,  or  in  any 
other  country,  and  tpld  the  tale  of  her  sufferings  with  great  sim- 
plicity, earnestly  desiring  relief,  and  inquiring'  if  I  could  give  her 
a^y  hopes  of  a  recovery..  The  account  of  this  lady's,  complaint, 
fa  well  as  those  of  ipany  others,  convinced  me  that  nervous  affec- 
tions prevail  to  a  greater  extent,  and,  if  possible,  iiiuder  a  greater 
variety  of  forms,  among  the  ladies  in  the  Levant  than  in  this  part 
of  Europe**'    y  9L  II.  p.,  21 1  • 

'  '  4  .  _  •  . 

One  of  the  first  incidents  which  occurred  to  our  traveller 
at  Jeii'usalem,  was  a  message  from  Omar  Effendi  Nakib  el 
ScbereefT,  the  **  Prince  of  ttie  Arabs,"  requesting,  to.  see  him 
OB  account  of  a  chronic  affection  pf  t)ie  eyes.r  Accordingly, 
on  the  morning  after  his  arrivaj,  a^^^pn  as  our  author  had 
finished  his  toitet,^  be*  proceeded  with  the  messenger  to  jhe 
house  of  hiis  pcitleiit.  He  wlis  received  with  great  expres- 
sions df  cordiatily^  and  w^tb  hoti<^s>  which  Mussnlmen  sel* 
(iom  condescend  to  pay  to  Cfarttian^V^ii^  our  author  found 
that  the  Schereeff  was  afiiicted  with  an  inflammation  in  the 
pyes  of  eight  motiths  standing,  exhibiting  symptoms  which 
jihreatencd  total  blindness.    The  account  which  i5  gfven  of 


^at  twk  place  r  at  ^s  viait».  is  9q  cbcuraptei^tiq,;  that  wei 
ybalL^itn^t  tbe,|Mi6sage'fQr  the  e«iteirtaimiimt  of  the  rieader^ 
jli'ter  8«ine  pr^lumnary  diae«s«ion  by  meaiNs  of  Fespcctive 
lbterpret^r»;  oQratnthQr  at.Ieagth  swoeeded  in  explaining^ 
t0  his  patient  thaft  bis  disease*  was  the  ophibabnia,  and  that 
tbe  most  Uleely  weans  of  giving  relief  wonid  be  by  scarifying 
the  inner  membrane  of  the  eyelid.  This  rather' startled  tbe 
Scbereeff,  ami  he  deoKned  the  experiment  until  be  bad  seen 
the  operation  performed. 

"  An  ophthahriic  patient  was  immediately  produced,  who  yraa^ 
willing  to  submft  to  tKe  operation,  to  obBge  the  Capo  Verde,  if  it 
should  be  judged  necessary  in  his  cAse.  On  examining  the  eyc,^ 
however,  this  person  was  found  to  be  affected  with  cataract,  and  it 
was  explained  to  die  worthy  sdiereeff  that  the  operation  that  was 
necessary  for  the  recovery  of  such  an  eye,  was  idtogether  difierent 
from  the  one  that  it  w^  jproposed  to  perform  on  his ;  that  this  was 
rtuite  incapable  of  vision^  bnt  perfectfy  free  from  inflammation;  a 
sentence  that  was  immediately  re^-eehoed  by  the  patient,  and  sanc- 
tioned bV  all  the  long-bearded  Turks,  calling  ont  srfi6,  sab6,  rights 
mht.  The  next  that  was  brought  up  for  examination  was  tf  case 
i^«ti^i^oina ;  this  was  also  explained  as  to  unfit  subject  for  un- 
flergoing  the  opetatioa  ^«|  Jiad  been  adraed  for  the  eyes  of  the' 
Capo  Verde.  After  him  a  third  patient  wa»  produced,  with  the 
prtfatory  remark,  *  This  is  a  Christian,  how  would  you  treat  him  ?* 
pxacily  in  the  same  manner  I  replied,  as  if  he  were  a  Mussulman 
affected  with  the  same  complaint.  Disease  knows  no  religion,  nei? 
(her  ought  the  jprescription.  This  happened  to  bea  dt  case  for 
the  operation,  which  was  immediately  performed  in  his  presence, 
and  which  the  patient  bore  remarkably  well,  withont  Wincing  nr 
making  a  noise ;  after  the  eye  had  bled  for  some  time,  he  was  de- 
sired  to  wadh  it,  and  declared  that  it  was  much  easier  than  before 

the  operation.  %  >  * 

**  This  screwed  up  the  courage  of  the^noble  Ttirk,  (lioble,  1  be* 
lieve,  18  the  practical  signification  of  the  word  scherceff,)  who  now 
expressed  his  determination  to  follow  the  example  of  my  Christian 
patient ;  a  resolution  which  was  highly  j^plauded  by  ^I  his  atteri- 
flants.  He  preferred,  however,  having  the  operation  done  in  an 
adjoining  room,  which  was  bolfe  lai^r  andbetter  lighted,  the  one 
which  we  occupied  bring  very  sinall,  and  lighted  phiefly  from  the 
door.  For  though  I  had  informed  him,  and  he  bad  ibad  an  oppor. 
tunity  of  ^ju^ing  for  himseli^;  that  the  operation  wa#  b^t  a  me^e 
scratch,ryet  both  he,  and  bis  visitors  considered  it  in  the  most.se* 
riouB  light,  and  on  ?entering  the  other  apartment,  the  first  thii^ 
be  did  was  to  kneel  down  and  say  his  prayers,  accoEopanied  by  the 
M«fU  or  ;Capo  Legge,  who  is  his  cousin-german,  and  several  other 
Jurks^  some  of  whom  belonged  to  Jerusalem,  qthers  were  Sai>- 


t^i^WoTCL  Damascus/  They  prajred  alttogecher^aiost  devDully' 
apd  fervetitly/  and  bowjed  themselves  down  to  tlie  sofa,  on  wbkk 
they  ktt^t,'  and  seemed  to  kiss  it,  and  could  not  haire  been  mora 
in  earnest,  or  more  importunate  had  he  been  going  to  be  put  (o  tl^t, 
torture  or  tied  to  the  stake  to  be  buimt,  or  subjected  to  the  most 
dapgerous  operalion.  When  tfaeprayers' were  ended, 'he  came  and 
satdown  beside  me,  on  another  part  df  die  divan  apparcfntly  re« 
signed  to  his  fate.  Howeirer»  when  I  prdceeded  to  liandle  the  eye/ 
and  evert  the  eyelids,  he  stopt  me  to  bargain  that  f  should  do  his 
e9;actry  as  I  had  done  the  Christian's,  that  is,  tb^makeocfy  threef 
^indsions  in  each  eye;  a  circumstance  which'!  was  qnite  rnioon^ci^^ 
ous  of :  -however,  both  the  Capo  Verde  and  his' friends  had  cai^ht 
it,  and  imagining  that  I  certainly  performed  the  operation  in  the 
best  style  to  the  Christian,  or  that  some  important  secret  lurked  iil 
the  number. three,  requebCed  that  it  should  \ie  performed  in  every 
respect  the  same;  with  all  of  which  I  promised  to  comply,  and 
immediately  proceeded  to  operate,  while  his  friends  returned  tty 
their  prayers.  One  of  his  servants  held  ^iiasin  of  water,  and  a& 
old  Christiaii  woman  who  acted  as  the  family  apdtliec^ry  superin- 
tended. ,^  When  the  operation  was  finished  on  one  eye,  his  friends 
left  their  prayers,  and  came  ar6und  himj  and  as  it  bkd  freel/v 
they  expressed  their  gratitude  in  pioiis  ejaculations,  which  were 
empliatically  reiterated  at  every  bit  of  clotted  blood  ih**'^-*  uXxnx 
out  of  the  eye,  iand  wliiuli  umar  cit&ildi:  never  suffered  to  be 
'thrown  away  till  he  had  taken  it  between  his  finger  and  thumb, 
squeezing'  iEmd-  holding  it  up,  protesting  that  It  waisr  dbeased  fleshy 
which  the  more  knowing  ones  were  Itot  willing  to  i^ow;  adding 
that  his  eye  would  iiow  get  well  for  the  diseai^i^'wiEar  cut  away^  that 
he  felt  that  eye  move  easier  and  better-already  t  to  which  :all  his 
friends  answered,  hshalla  or  ikhalla^  a  word  which  theASJowers  of 
Majiomet  pronounce  With  more  devotional  fervour  than  any  word 
that  lever  heard  pronounced  by  any  peo{ile  in  any  language,  aid 
which  is  equivalent  to  God  grant,  or  may  it  please  Gbd ;  a  prayer 
in  which,  all  joined,  for  the  man  is  a  good  ihiaix,  and -much  esteemed 
and  beloved.  Having  finished  the  operation  oh  one  eye,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  the  other,  being  reminded  of  iny  promise  to:  stick  to  the 
number  three,  and  his  friends  returned  to  their  prayers^  which  they 
left  as  before  oa  my  withdrawing  thelanccft;,  to  comfort  their  friend 
aiid  to' Join  with  him  in  pious  sentences  of ' congratulation  winch 
they 'litter  with  much  feeling  and  sdetiihity/^     Vol;  II.  p.  242^ 

W'  This  simple  operation^  which  ieus  our  aiuthdr  .remarks, 
might  easily  have  been  performed  ,in  three  minutes,  what 
with  explaining,  praying,  palavering,  smoking  tobacco^  arid 
drinking  coffee,  occupied  at  least  four  hours. 

We  shall  close  our  extracts  from  Dr.Richsurdson'sbook 
¥^ith  his  description  of  the  city  of  Jerusalena*  Tbe  passages 
which  vro  have  hithertt)  presented  to  our  readers,  we  selected 
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mtber  as  containing  entertaining  incideDta,  than  as  farmshvnp*: 
a  specimen  of  the  author's  talents  in  composition*  That 
trhich  follows  will  eithibit  a  favourable  sample  of  the  general 
merits  of  the  volume. 

*«  It  is  a  tonlaliziDg  circumttancei  however,  for  the  traveUer 
who  wishes  to  recognize  in  his  walks  the  site  of  pasticular  butklipgs^ 
or  the  scenes  of  memorable  events,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  ob-, 
jects  mentioned  in  the  despription  both  of  the  in^ired  and  Jewish 
historian,  are  entirely  removed,  and  razed  iron  their  fiotwdatioo, 
without  leaving  a  angle  trace  or  name  behind  to  poiitf  eui  where 
they  stood.  Not  an  ancient  tower,  or  gate,  or .  i^all,  or  hardly 
even  a  Stone  remains.  The  foundations  are  not  ooly  broken  vp^ 
bat  every  fragment  of  which  they  were  composed  is  si9i&p$,  away» 
and  the  spectator  looks  upon  the  bare  rock  with  hardly  a  sprink- 
ling of  earth  to  point  out  her  gardens  of  pleasure,  mt  groves  of  ido- 
latrous devotion.  Ai^d  when  we  consider  the  palaces,  and  towers, 
and  walls  about  Jerusalem,  and  that  the  stones  of  which  some  of 
them- were  constructed  were  SO  feetlox^,  15  feet  broad,  seven  and 
ahdffeetthick,  wearenot  more  astonished  at  the  strength,  and 
skill,  8uid  perseverance by.which  they  were  contructed,than.ri)ocbed 
by  the  relentless  and  brutal  hostility  by  which  they  were  shattered 
ana  uf%^ kiMo«nv  and  uttethf  removed  from  our  sight..  A  few  gar- 
dens^ still  remain  oa  the  sloping  luise  of  Mount  Zf^,^atef^dfttiBi^ 
the  pool  of  Siloam ;  the  gardens  of  Gethsemane  are  stifL  in  ra^aort 
of  mined  cultivation;  the  fences  are. broken  down,  and  the  olive 
trees  decaying^  as  if  the  hand  that  dressed  and  fed  them  were  widi- 
drawn ;  the  Mount  of  Olives  still  retains  a  languishing  verdui^  mA 
nourishes  a  few  of  those  trees  from  which  it  derivea  its  Harae;  but 
all  round  about  Jerusalem  the  general  aspect  is  blighted,  and  bar* 
ren  ^  the  grass  is  withered ;  the  bare  rock  looks  through  the  scanty 
sward,'and  the  grain  itself,  like  the  staring  progeny  of  ^nine,  seems 
in  doubt  whether  to  come  to  maturity,  or  die  in  the  ear.  The  vine 
that  was  brought  from  Egypt  is.  cut  off  from  the  midst  of  the  land; 
the  vineyards  are  wasted;  tlie  hedges  are  taken  away;  and  the 
graves  of  the  ancient  ^dead  are  open  and  tenautless.  Haw  is  the 
gold  become  dim ;  and  every  thing  that  was  pleasant  to  the  eye 
withdrawn.  Jerusalem  has  heard  the  voice  of  David  and  Solomon^ 
of  prophets  and  apostles,  and  he  who  spake  as  man  never  spake  has 
taiught  in  her  synagogues  and  in  her  streets.  Before  her  legislators^ 
her  poets,  and  her  apostles,  those  of  all  other  countries,  became 
dumb,  and  <^t  down  their  crowns,  as  unworthy  to  stand  in  their 

Sresence.  Once  she  was  rich  in  every  blessing ;  victorious  over  all 
er  enemies;  and  resting  in/ peace;  with  every  man  sitting  un- 
der his  own  vincj'  and  under  his  own  fig'tree,  wi^  none  to  disturt^ 
or  to  make  him  afraid.**     Vol.  II.  p.  251. 

**  But  we  must  turn  to  consider  the  Jerusalem  that  now  is.    In 
Egypt  and  Syria  it  b  universally  called  Gouts  or  Koudes,  which 
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meaDB  holy,  and  is  still  a  respectable  goed  looking  town ;  it  is  of  an 
irregular  shape*  approaching  nearest  to  that  of  a  square ;  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  high  embattled  wall, .  which,  generally  speakings  is 
built  of  the  coihmon  stone  of  the  country  which  is  a  compact  lime- 
^one.  It  has  six  gates,  one  of  which  looks  tor  the  west  and  is  called 
the  gate  of  Yaiia  or  Bethlehem,  because  the  road  to  these  places 
passes  through  it ;  two  look  to  the  north ;  one  is  called  the  gate  of 
^ham  or  Damascus ;  the  other  the  gate  of  Herod  ;  the  fourth  gate 
looks  to  the  east,  or  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  is  called  St. 
Stephen^s  gate,  because  here  the  protomartyr  wds  stoned  to  death ; 
it  ia  close  by  the  tempiOi  or  mosque  of  Omar,  and  leads  to  the  gar- 
desis  of  Giethseraane  and'the  Mount  of  Olives,  Bethany,  Jericho, 
and  sdl  the  east  of  Jerusalem ;  the  fourth  gate  leads  into  the  temple 
or  haram  schereeff,  which  was  formerly  called  the  Church  of  the 
presentation,  because  the  Virgin  Mary  is  supposed  to  have  entered 
by  this  gste,  to  present  her  son,  our  blessed  Savior,  in  the  temple* 
On  account  of  a  turn  in  the  wall,  this  gate,  though  in  the  east  wall 
of  the  city,  looks  to  the  south  towards  Mount  Zron;  near,  to  this 
there  is  another  gate,  which  is  small,  not  admitting  either  horses  or 
carriages,  of  which  last,  howeveri  there  is  none  in  Jerusalem,  and 
horn  the  wall  resuming  its  former  direction  looks  to  the  east,  it  is 
called  the  Dung.gate.  The  last  is  called  '3^?'^«  e^^$  «*'  tne  liate 
o£the '  Prophet  D«vld ;  it  looks  to  the  south,  and  is  in  that  part  of 
thej'waSl  wmeh  passes  over  Mount  Zion,  and  runs  between  the 
brook  K^ron  or  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  on  the  east,  and  the  deep 
ravine  called  the  valley  of  the  Son  of  Hinnom ;  on  the  west,  leaving, 
about  two^thirds  of  Mount  Zion  on  the  south  or  outside  of  the 
wails,  it  is  nearly  opposite  to  the  mosque  which  is  built  over  the  se- 
pulchre of  David.  The  longest  wall  is  that  which  faces  this,  and  is 
on  the  north  side  of  the  city,  it  runs  between  the  valley  of  Gihon 
on  the  west,  and  the  v^alley  of  Jehoshaphat  on  the  east.  I  walked 
round  the  city  on  the  outside  of  the  wail  in  an  hour  and  twenty  mi. 
nutes,  and  Lady  Bel  more  rode  round  it,  on  her  ass,  in  an  hour  and' 
a  quarter,  and  the  whole  circumference,  as  measured  by  Maundrell, 
a  most  accurate  traveller,  ia  two  miles  and  a  half."  Vol.  11.  P.  254. 

We  take  leave  of  Dr.  Kichardson  M^ith  many  thanks  for 
the  entertainment  which  he  has  afforded  us,  and  with  a  sin- 
oere  recommeDdalton  of.  his-  book,  to  the  notice  of  the  reader. 
It  is  tb^  production  of  a  good  and  pious,  as  well  as  of  a  sen- 
sible and  well-informed  man;  and  both  in  the  interest  of  itst 
subject,  and  in  the  merits  of  its  composition,  possesses  far 
superior  claims  to  the  favour  of  the  public,  to  those  which 
mere  books  of  travels  can  usnaJiy  exhibit. 
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A  Volume  of  Sermons,  by  the  Rev.  John  Kay  den,  of 
Londonderry,  m  Ireland,  will  soon  appear,  in  One  Volume, 
Octavo. 

The  Life  and  Remains  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  £•  D.  Clarke^ 
are  in  the  Press. 

Mr.  John  Rutter,  will  speedily  publish,  A  History  and 
Description  of  Fonthill  Abbey,  Hhisixfiied  by  Engravings. 
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"  ^^JLmes  of  the  Angds,^  d.  Poem,  by  ThKma^ifMtii^ 
Esq.  will  appear  ia  December  next. 

Mr.  jp;  f oilman.  Surgeon  to  Ihe  Banouralle  East  Indiu 
Company  is  pr^pa^ing  for  publication,  *'  Sketches  of  Wild 
■Sports''  as  folhmdhy  ilie  Natives  oflndia^  with  Obser^ar- 
tions  on  the  Animals,  • 

'  ^*^  Some  Remarks  on  Mr.  Southy's  Life  of  -  Wesley,  irtU 
soon  appear.  !    . 

A  new  Jfoyel,  entitled,  *^  XsahUa,^'  by  .the  Author  of 
Rhoda,  Plain  Sense,  8cc»  will  be  pablishecl  next  Month. 

'  Memoirs  of  the  Frencfi  Court ^  by. the  late  Madame  de 
Campan,  First  Lady  of  the  Bed*chamb^r  to  the  (ate  Queen, 
Marie  Antoinette,  and  Pisectress  of  the  Establishment  of 
Meotien  upider  Aonopar^^  will  shortly  be  published. 

^^.'ihimes  Malcolnf,j  proposed  publishing,  by  Subscrip* 
tion,  in  Two  Volumes,  Od^ioi'TKe'Fd^^  and  Present 
Stateef  the  Agrictdture  of  the  County  6f  Surrey. 

V  >iifo9«9M«  by .  Roier^  Mtiifi^mei  With  prefatoiry  Remftflu 

en  his  Genius  and  Situation,   by  ihe  Kev«  JUbke  fir^bisirp 

^^jLI^:i>#  will  .speedily  bepublished.  •      ' 

■^  fieMi^^and  Cbntp^rsa^fon^  on  PirWfc  Pr«ac/iin(jr,  including 
'Rules  for  the  Preparation  of  Sermons^  is  nearly  ready  fot 
Publication. 

'  The  Bev.  TAos.  H.  Etornef  MJL  has  in  the  Press -a  tiiird 
Edition  of  his  **  Introduciion  fD  the  Critical  Study  and 
Knowledge  ^i^^  Holy  Scriptures,''  in  4  Vols.  Octavo,  cor- 
rected and  iWfitrated  with  pumeroos  Map»  and  Fac-simile& 
of  .Biblical  Matiuscripts.        ' 

Time's  Teles§0^:fpt  the  year  l&Sk  will  a|>pear  in  Ko- 
vember. 
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An  Essay  on  the  Proof  of  the  Inspiration  ^f  the.  Scrip* 
iures,  deduced  from  the  Completion  of  its  .Propheijies',  hy 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Wilkinson^  B.J},.  ^lectoir  ofBulvfm,  Sm^^f 
is  in  the  Press.    ,        '  .  '       ' 
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Art.  I.  Two  Charges,  delivered  to^the  Clergy  in  the 
Diocese  of  Calcutta ;  the  former  at  Calcutta  and  Madrasp 
in  February  and  March  1819 :  and  at  Bombay  and  Co* 
lombOf  in  march  and  April  \&i\'.  and  the  latter  at  Cat'- 
cutta,  in  Deceniber  1821.  By  7.  F.  Middleton^  D.D. 
F.R.S.   Bishop  of   Calcutta.    Svo.     pp.  88.    Rivingr 

tons.    1822. 

* 

Whsn  we  consider  the  relation  exiBtiiig  between  Great 
Britain  and  Hindostan,  in  a  religions  p<^int  of  view,  we  can- 
not fail  to  perceive  that  it  entails  npon  ns  important  obliga^ 
lions.  This  Christian  nation  holds  an  nhdispnted  sovereignty 
over'  more  than  thirty  millions  of  Heathens.    Without  pre- 
suming to  determine  what  may  be  the  counsels  of  Providence 
respecting  the  final  prevalence  of  Christianity,  it  is  evident 
that  a  door  is  thus  opened  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel 
in  one  of  the  fairest  regions  of  the  earth ;  and  reflecting  per- 
sons no  longer  doubt,  that  it  is  our  duty  to  occupy  the  ground 
thus  made  plain  before  us.    'The  transmission  of  wealth  to 
this  country  is  not  now,  as  it  formerly  was,  regarded  as  the 
principalend  of  our  Indian  government:  a  commendable  con- 
cern for  the  prosperity  of  these  regions,  and  for  the  happi- 
ness both  temporal  and  eternal  of  their  inhabitants,  is  mix- 
ing itself  up,  with  all  our  estimates  of  the  political  and  com- 
mercial advantages  resulting  to  us  from  their  possession : 
and   public  opinion   has   been   expressed  so    clearly   and 
strongly  upon  the  subject,  that  were  those,  in  whom  the  po- 
litical controul  of  British  India  is  vested,  less  alive  than  they 
maybe  presumed  to  be,  to  the  religious  and  moral  obligations 
inseparable  from  that  controul;  they  would  be  compelled  to 
surrender  the  narrow  and  catbulating  spirit  bequeathed  to 
tbemby  their  predecessors,  in  favour  of  the  more  generous 
an  d  Christian  feelings  of  the  present  age.     These  feelings 
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have  not  indeed  always  led  to  wisely  imagined  pr  weU-di- 
gested  efforts.  Of  the  vast  sams  of  money  which  public 
zeal  has  contributed,  in  various  shapes,  to  this  pious  object, 
some  portions  have  been  wasted  in  schemes,  which  have 
proved  whojly  abortive;  and  others  have  been  directed  into 
a  channel,  by  passing  through  which,  they  have  tended  rather 
to  nourish-  dissension  and  disorder  among  Christians,  than  to 
encourage  the  growth  of  Christianity  among  the  Heathen. 
Still  however  good  has  been  done,  and  is  doing.  The  public 
attention  is  awakened ;  the  duty  itself  is  acknowledged ;  the 
labours  of  our  Church  in  this  holy  cause  are  every  day  better 
Iluowu,  and  more  justly  appreciated ;  and  if  we  persevere 
and  £aint  not,  though  our  difficulties  may  still  be  great,  and 
our  progress  slow,  we  may  humbly  look  forward,  under  Pro- 
vidence^ to  the  day  of  harvest.  If  we  turn  from  Great  Bri- 
tain to  India,  we  shall  there  perceive  the  natives  exhibiting 
many  symptoms  of  that  previous  disposition  of  mind,  which 
is  the  best  preparation  for  the  successful  labours  of  the  mis- 
sionary.   ' 

*^  It  is  hi^irdly  conceivable,"  as  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  observes, 
**  th(it  among  ^he  miQioiw  of  Unbelievers  now  subjects  of  a  Chris- 
tian State,  none  should  be  led  to  the  obvious  reflection,  *  Surely 
this  great  nation  is  a  wise  and  understanding  people  */  Here,  as 
elsewhere,  it  will  be  natural  to  ask,  what  are  the  proximate  causes 
which  have  led  to  such  stupendous  results  ?  it  is  not  mere  victoiy 
which  prompts  the  question;  it  must  be  seen,  that  the  advantage  of 
physicSal  force  is  not  on  our'  side :  our  knowledge,  our  institutions^ 
our  habits  of  thinking,  and  our  moral  superioritv  must  be  perceived 
to  enter  largely  into  the  theory  of  our  progressive  ascendancy,  and 
they  cannot  fail  to^  become  subjects  of  doser  investigation:  and 
among  a  peqile  to  whom  religion,  at  least  in  the  labstract,  presents 
questions  of  the  highest  interest,  it*  is  hardly  to  be  supposed,  but 
that  many  will  be  anxious  to  ascertain,  what  is  the  faith  professed  by 
such  a  nation,  and  what  are  the  pretensions  on  which  it  rests.''  P.  9. 

Such  we  know  to  have  been  the  case,  from  the  statements 
of  other  intelligent  writers.  But,  unfortunately,,  the  convic- 
tion to  which  these  Hindoo  enquirers  were  formerly  led  was 
always  this :  that  their  conquerors  were  indeed  men  of  skill, 
and  understanding,  and  courage;  prompt  to  conceive,  and 
bold  in  executing  whatever  might  conduce  to  their  temporal 
interests,  or  advance  their  national  power;  but  that,  in  all 
knowledge  which  had  religion  for  its  subject,  they  were  as 
much  beneath  them,  as,  in  other  respects  they  acknowledged 
them  to  be  their  superiors.    They  had  heard  perhaps  that 

♦  Dtut.  !▼.  6. 
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their  masters  professed  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  bat  they 
scoffed  at  professions  which  had  so  little  practical  influence; 
and  could  form  no  idea  of  the  value  of  a  religion  whose'  ex- 
ternal forms  of  worship  they  scarcely  ever  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  witnessing ;  or  when  they  had,  they  found  to  be  re- 
garded with  the  utmost  indifference  by  the  English  them* 
selves.  Bat  since  the  Church  of  England  has  really  taken- 
root  in  the  land,  and  has  become  a  visible  Church ;  since  the 
clergy  have  been  united  in  one  body>  under  one  head,  and 
are  known  and  acknowledged  as  teachers  solemnly  set  apart 
for  the  promulgation  of  a  definite  system  of  faith ;  and  Chris- 
tians have  been  seen  regularly  associating  for  the  purpose  of 
openly  professing  that  faith,  and  worshipping  God  according 
to  its  dictates;  the  Heathen  have  been  naturally  induced  to 
examine  into  the  nature  of  a  religion  thus  claiming  their 
attention. 

The  question  is  answered  which  they  were  so  long  unable 
to  solve.  They  find  that  their  ruters  are  not,  as  they  though t» 
and  perhaps  feared,  a  people  without  religion^  They  have 
seen  their  alters, .  they,  have  witnessed  their  worship,  and 
they  have  been  irresistibly  led  to  analyze  a  system  of  faith,  ko 
different  from  their  own.  The  ultimate  effect  of  such  an  im- 
pulse given  to  their  minds  we  cannot  doubt.  . 

'<  Little,"  says  the  Bishop,  '^  were  it  to  do  honour  to  the  Gos- 
pel, to  believe  that  a  candid  examination  of  it,  assisted  by  the  ap- 
pointed means,  will  not,  under  the  divine  guidance,  lead  some  to 
conviction,  and  ultimately  to  conversion*  In  such  an  enquiry  they 
cannot  advance  far  without  discovering,  that  hitherto  they  *  have 
believed  in  vain  *  :*  the  deformity  and  weakness  of  error  may 
*  escape  observation,  while  it  engages  the  undivided  attention  of  the 
human  mind;  but  it  cannot  abide  the  test  of  a. contrast  with  the 
beauty  and  consistency  of  truth.'*     P.  10. 

And  again, 

**  Curiosity  is  awakened  to  ascertain,  what  opinions  we  really 
hold  upon  the  most  momentous  of  all  questions :  and  the  inqui- 
sitive have  learnt,  that  we  have  a  religion,  which  we  not  only  be- 
lieve to  be  true,  but  to  be  the  only  truth :  they  perceive  that  we 
are  even  anxious  to  impart  it  to  them,  considering  them  as  lost  in 
darkness  and  delusion ;  and  that  we  are  forward  to  shew  the  rea- 
sons and  grounds  of  our  faith,  while  they  themselves  have  nothuig 
to  allege  but  an  obscure  and  exaggerated  antiquity,  believed  but 
not  recorded,  or  the  absurd  pretence,  that  intrinsically  th^re  1$ 
little  difference  between  us,  as  if  their  books  really  inculcated, .  or 
even  hinted  at,  the  doctrine  of  Safvation  through  the  Son  of  God.'' 
P.  55. 

♦  1  Cor.  XT,  2. 
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It  is  true,  that  tlie  imnlediate  consequpnoes  of  this  nenr 
impulse  have  not  been  altogether  snch  as  the  more  saagpine- 
might  have  expected,  or  the  more  pioas  would  desire. 

The  Hiudoos  may  perhaps  have  shewn  themselves  hitherto 
more  anxious  to  investigate. than  ready  to  believe;  and  in- 
quiry may  have  made  more  cavillers  than  converts.  Among 
them  have  risen  up  some,  who  daringly  provoke  religious 
discussions,  and  openly  impugn  the  fundamental  doctrines  of 
Christianity  :  assailing  them  with  arguments  drawn  from  the 
storehouses  of  heresy,  and  **  with  an  air  of  research  and 
learning  borrowed  from  our  Biblical  Criticism.''  Though 
,  in  this  there  may  be  somewhat  to  deplore,  (and  deplorable 
indeed  it  will  be  if  the  faith  of  thos6  who  were  bora  in  the 
profession  of  Christianity  has  been  in  any  instance  shaken 
by  the  crude  suggestions  and  superficial  investigations  of 
these  Heathen  novices  in  Christian  researches)  still,  upon 
the  whole,  more^perhaps  is  gained  to  the  cause  of  truth  by 
the  curiosity  thus  awakened,  and  the  examination  thus  pro« 
vokedy  than  can  be  at  first  fully  understoodi^ 

^*  it  b  impossible  for  us  to  know  precisely,  in  what  way,  or  by 
what  combination  of  means,  God  in  His  secret  counsels  may  pur<- 
pqse  to  establish  His  trudi :  we  may,  however,  humbly  hope,  that 
these  ore  favourable  symptoms.    The  religion  of  Christ  is  not, 
indee4>  to  be  propagated  by  the  mere  exercise  of  human  reason : 
the  appeal,  must  be  as  much  to  the  consciences  of  the  Heathen,  as 
to  their  understandings:  they  can  '  believe* unto  righteousness' 
(and  no  other  belief  is  worth  inculcating)  only  '  with  the  heart  *,*• 
Still  it  is  somewhat  to  remove  the  obstacles,  by  which  the  avenues 
of  the  heart  are  dosed ;  to  gain  over  the  undehrtanding  to  our 
side,  convicting  it  of  ignorance  or  prejudice,  and  thus  to  teach 
humility.     It  were,  indeed^  contrary  to  the  character  of  our  reli- 
gion, and  even  to  Scripture,  to  believe,  that  argument  is  vdioUy 
useless  in  its  propagation :  it  is  supported  by  evidenqes  peculiar  to 
itself,  or  rather  it  is  the  only  faith  in  the  world,  which  has  9iiy 
thing  like  evidence  to  produce :  but  it  cannot  be  supposed,  that 
of  this  no  advantage  should  be  taken :  we  are  directed  to  *  be 
ready  always  to  give  an  answer  to  every  laan,  that  asketh  us  the 
reason  of  our  hope+.*    We  find  our  Saviour  continually  argaipg 
'  from  prophecy ;  and  that  St.  Paul  *  mightily  convinced  the  Jews, 
shewing  by  the  Scriptures  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ  j:.' 

«  We  cannot,  therefore,  view  with  indifference  the  disposition 
which  has  appeared  among  us,  to  examine  and  even  to  impugn 
Christianity ;  we  are  thankful,'  that  we  have  lived'  to  witness  this 
crisis,  notwithstanding  the  gross  misconceptions  and  peryersious, 
to  which  at  first  it  may  give  rise :  it  proves  at  least,  that  an  intcirest 
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•*is  excited,  and  that  the  most  fonnidahle  impediment  hitherto  op- 
posed to.  our  religion,  that  of  apathy,  is  giving  way."    P.  56* 

Other  increasing  indications  of  a  state  of  mind  more  fa- 
vourable to  the  pious  views  of  those,  who  are  anxious  for 
the  conversion  of  the  Heathen,  are  also  frequently  discover- 
ing themselves.  Many,  who  not  long  aso  would  have  felt  no 
repugnance  at  being  considered  as  idolaters,  now  anxiously 
disavow  the  charge.  And,  wherever  schools  have  been  es- 
tablished, the  natives  have  readily  suffered  their  children  to 
benefit  by  the  instruction  there  afforded:  '*  which,  if  it  be 
not  Christian/^  (and  why  it  is  not  is  a  question  which  a  timid 
policy  may  find  it  more  easy  to  evade  than  answer,)  is,  we  are 
informed,  an  instruction  that  *'  can  hardly  be  afterwards  made 
subservient  to  the  false  views  of  nature  and  of  theology  con* 
tained  in  their  sacred  books,"  p.  61  •  - 

Surely,  in  all  these  things  we  may  discover  motives  enough 
for  perseverance  in  our  exertions  to  propagate  the  Gt)spel  in 
India.  But  before  any  rational  hope  of  final  success  can  be 
entertained,  it  is  necessary  to  do  more  than  take  such  a  hasty 
and  sanguine  view  of  favourable  circumstances,  as  may  excite 
enthusiasm,  or  awaken  expectation. .  The  proper  means  to 
be  employed  should  be.  carefully  considered,  and  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  task,  fairly  weighed  and  represented.  No  part 
bf  the  truth  should  be  suppressed.  While  all  that  encou- 
rages hope  should  be  stated,  the  obstacles  which  may  impede, 
the  dangers  which  may  threaten,  the  disappointments  which 
may  perplex  should  also  be  candidly  avowed.  Men  should 
learn  to  estimate  truly  the  magnitude  and  toil  of  the  work 
they  are  about  to  undertake,  as  well  as  to  look  forward  to  its 
reward.  Above  all  they  should  be  fully  aware,  that  the  seed 
which  ihey  sow  is  one  which  of  necessity  will  germinate 
slowly  and  unseen.  They  should  be  contented  to  plant,  that 
others  may  water ;  trusting  that  God  in  his  wisdom  and  good- 
ness will  permit  future  generations  to  gather  the  fruit.  ,  It 
should  be  sufficient  for  them  to  know,  that  every  share  in 
such  a  pious  undertaking  carries  with  it  an  appropriate  re- 
ivard  :  and  they  should  sow  in  hope,  nothing  doubting  but 
that,  though  the  harvest  may  be  long  protracted,  **  their  la- 
bour of  love,  with  the  divine  blessing,  will  not  ultimately 
liave  been  in  vain."  •'  It  were  indeed,"  says  the  Bishop, 
^*  contrary  to  all  which  is  recorded  in  the  early  history  of  the 
Gospel  to  suppose,  that  its  establishment  through  these  vast 
regions  may  be  accomplished  within  the  term  of  any  human 
life,"  p.  61. 

Some  there  are  who  form  their  notions  of  the  probable  sue- 
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eess  of  missionary  exertions  from  the  rapid  dissemination  of 
Christianity  daring  the  first  t^entary :  either  forgetting  that 
miraculous  powers  were  then  exerted  on  its  behalf;  or  en- 
thusiastically fancying,  that  aid  somewhat  similar  in  its  effects 
upon  the  mind  of  the  Heathen,  though  not  operating  in  the 
display  of  Tisible  miracles,  may  now  be  expected.  With  the 
latter  it  woald»  we  fear,  be  lost  labour  to  reason.  They  who 
in  despite  of  all  Ihe  fearful  symptoms  oFgrowing  indifferency 
to  practical  religion,  and  continual  defection  from  sound  doc- 
trine, which  obtrude  themselves  upon  ns,  can  regard  these 
times,  as  marked  by  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  a  special 
outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  upon  his  people ;  and, 
which  is  the  next  step  in  self-delusion,  venture  to  consider 
themselves  as  vessels  appointed  to  receive  and  convey  the 
precious  gift,  are  far  removed  beyond  the  reach  of  sober  dis- 
cussion. With  them  what  they'  call  faith  is  every  thing,  and 
reason  nothing.  And  while  we  feel  constrained  to  leave 
Ihem  to  their  delusions,  we  do  it  with  the  less  reluctiance  open 
the  present  occasion,  because  we  are  convinced  that  from 
men  of  such  temperament,  and  such  opinions,  tio  nisefol  or 
consistent  co-operation  in  any  well-digested  system  for  the 
gradual  conversion  of*  the  heathen  can  be  expected.  To 
others,  who  consider  the  prevailing  zeal  for  missionary  ander- 
takihgs  as  a  restoration  of  the  spirit  of  the  primitive  ages, 
and  therefore  feel  themselves  justified  in  expecting  similar 
success  from  its  exertions,  we  ate  compelled  to  say  with  the 
Bishop  of  Calcutta,  **  on  looking  into  the  records  of  those 
ages,  I  cannot  acquiesce  in  a  ccmclusion  so  gratifying,  if  it 
were  just,  to  every  Christian  mind  :  on  the  contrary,  I  am 
convinced,  that  hardly  two  things,  which  are  ever  supposed 
to  have  a  close  resemblance,  are  more  dissimilar,"  p.  13. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  found,  that  many  of  the  difficulties  which 
have  yet  proved  insurmountable  obstlicles  to  the  success  of 
missionary  exertions,  may  be  resolved  into  our  ignorance  of 
the  proper  means  to-  be  employed.  It  is,  we  are  assured,  the 
will  of  God  that  all  nations,  sooner  or  later,  should  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  But  the  will  of  God  can  only  be 
done  in  the  way  which  his  wisdom  has  appointed.  And,  if 
we  are  really  anxious  to  promote  this  great  and  pious  work, 
it  becomes  us  first  to  enquire  what  are  the  means  which  God 
will  graciously  prosper.  It  is  the  peculiar  merit  of  the  two 
excellent  Charges  before  us,  that  they  enter  full;  and  fairly 
into  the  enquiry ;  and  we  hope  that  all  who  feel  interested  in 
the  subject  will  peruse  them  attentively  and  candidly.  It 
would  be  a  sensible  mortification  to  us  to  know,  that  even  one 

of  our  readers  ^as  so  far  satisfied  with  the  hasty  and  meagre 
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sketch  of  Mbfi  Bishop's  statements  which  onr  limits  will  enable 
US  to  give,  as  to  lose  an  opportunity  of  reading  them  in  his 
own  words. 

Those  who  baild  npon  the  sac<5ess  of  the  primitive  times, 
as  the  groundwork  of  their  hopes  of  a  prosperous  issue  to 
modern  exertions^  may  perhaps  be  expected  to  make  the 
practice  of  those  times  their  model ;  and  to  endeavour  so  to 
adapt  that  practice  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
present  day,  as  to  preserve  the  principles  of  action  inviolate* 
amidst  the  variations  which  the  state  of  the  world  may  seem 
to  require.  Hitherto  however,  as  far  as  the  exertions  of 
Protestants  are  concerned,  if  we  except  the  indefatigable 
operations  of  the  Societies  **  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in 
Foreign  Parts"  and  "  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge," 
nothing  of  this  kind  has  been  attempted.  Of  these  operations 
too  honourable  mention  cannot  be  made ;  and  the  effect  which 
these  Societies  have  produced  with  their  scanty  means,  and 
nnder  difficulties  almost  unparalleled,  is  of  itself  a  triumphant 
proof  that  they  have  not  pursued  a  very  erroneous  system. 
But,  though  much  substantial  and  permanent  good  has  thus 
been  produced,  the  labours  of  these  valuable  institutions 
bave  not  been  such  as  are  best  calculated  to  attract  the  notice 
of  the  multitude ;  Aor  have  th^y  been  tricked  out  in  the  tinsel 
of  modern  rhetoric  for  popular  admiration.  And  therefore, 
while  the  iquiet,  sober,  unostentatious  track  which  they  have 
pursued  has  beeki  overlooked  or  neglected ;  "  independent 
experiments,  recommended  perhaps  in  some  measure  by 
their  novelty,"  bnt  more  by  the  glowing  and'  enthusiastic  re- 
presentations of  their  zealous  advocates,  have  gained  **  the 
ascendancy  in  the  public  mind."  Upon  each  of  these  expe- 
riments the  IBishop  has  bestowed  a  few  remarks;  distin- 
guished, as  we  think,  for  candour  and  acuteness  ;  and  shewing 
briefly,  but  convincingly,  that  the  wished  for  results  cannot 
reasonably  be  expected  from  them.  The  first  of  these,  and 
that  which  of  all  others  has  been  the  most  warmly  and  enthu* 
stastically  recommended,  is  the  use  of  the  press.  The  ad- 
vocates of  this  mode  seem  disposed  to  maintain,  that  in  no 
way  can  the  press  be  more  efficaciously  employed  for  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  Oospel  than  by  multiplying  (Copies  of  the 
Scriptures,  to  be  afterwsurds  disseminated  in  all  quarters  of 
the  world.  Meeting  them  then  on  this  ground,  we  may 
observe,  that  the  real  effect  of  this  experiment  is  no  longer 
matter  of  conjecture,  bnt  of  fact.  Perhaps  the  history  of 
the  Church  affords  no  instance  of  such  an  association  of  men, 
or  such  an  accumtilation  of  wealth  for  the  promotion  of  any 
single  religious  object ,  as  that  of  the  British  and  Foreigti 
Bible  Society* 
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;  It  has  now  existed,  we  believe,  for  fall  eighteen  years;  'its 
exertions,  if  the  reports  of  its  advocates  may  be  received  as 
evidence,  have  been  unremitting ;  and,  as  far  as  its  primary 
object,  the  mere  circulation  of  the  Soriptares,  is  concerned^ 
most  effectual.  At  thc^  very  last  public  *  announcement  of 
its  prosperity  and  its  labours,  the  wondering  audience  wece 
told  that  it  had  received  1,080,526/.  and  distributed  3,563,974 
Bibles.  To  ask  for  an  equally  precise  return  of  the  benefits 
this  dispersion  of  the  Scriptures  has  produced,  would  perhaps 
be  unfair.  It  is  admitted,  that'the  effect  produced  by  the 
gift  of  a  Bible  to  an  individual  may  not  be  always  to  be 
ascertained  by  the  donor ;  and  we  are  ready  to  believe,  as 
we  most  earnestly  hope,  that  numbers  have  derived  spiritual 
comfort  from  the  good  use  of  Bibles  thus  obtained>  of  whom 
the  Society  may  have  obtained  no  information,  and  can 
produce  no  record.  But  we  ask,  what  effect  have  its  labours 
produced  upon  the  Heathen?  There,  at  least,  they  should 
be  open  and  visible.  If  *^  believers  have  been  added  to  the 
Lorci,"  the  addition  will  be  known,  and  may  be  announced. 
What  nation  of  idolaters  has  yet  been  converted  to  the  re- 
ligion of  Jesus,  by  the  mere  distribution  of  Bibles  l  Nay 
what  considerable  portion  of  any  nation  has  *been  thus 
blessed  ?  Where  have  Churches  been  planted,  or  any  great 
associated  effort  made  to  raise  the  cross  of  Christ,  upon  the 
ruins^ of  heathenism ?  If  this  is  too  n^nch  to.  ask;  we  may 
perhaps  descend  lower,  and  inquire  how  nmny  instances  ew 
DO  produced  of  heathen  individuals,  who  have  been  qoph 
verted  to  the  true  faith  of  the  Gospel  by  the  unassisted  in- 
fluence of  the  press?  And  we  are  entitled  to  pot- the 
question  in  this  form;  becapse  the  dissequnation  of  the 
written  word  of  Clod  has  been  advocated,  not  as  a  usefol 
auxiliary,  which  we  readily  admit  it  to  be,  but  lis  all  suf- 
fiqient;  as  superseding  all  other  modes  4>f  conversion,  ^nd 
in  itself  powerful  to  carry  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel, 
and  its  victories  throughout  the  world.:  nay,  as  working 
more  effectually  than  any  agent  or  instruments  employed 
since  the  time  of  the  AposUes ;  and  a^  .realizing  the  pro- 
^  phetic  vision  of  that  desired  coni^mmatiop,  wli^n  all  qa* 
tions  shall  be^  aroused  to  a  perpeptipn  of  the  truth,  mA 
the  word  of  God  sbajil  have  fr^e  pomrse  to  the.  ejEids  of  the 
earth,  and  be  glorified  wherevier  its  sound  M  heard*  Far.b9 
it  from. us  to  q)Qd,€arv^q^  the  disjopvery  of  printing,  i^r 
tO;  cpcvsider  thepr^s  an  engjine  ftlt^ther  powerless  for  Ib^ 


*  See  the  Report  of  t^^  Meeting  of  the  I^pndoa .  AuxiUt^rjr. .  Bible  Socie(r» 
Thursday,  Not.  7, 1829.     In  the  Courier  newspaper  oT Friday,  Kov.  8. 
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adTODcemeDl  oi  Cbristianity*  We  hail  it  with  gratitude 
Bs  an  assistant  to  the  missionary  and  the  preacher ;  but 
^e  reject  it,  if  it  be  intended  to  supersede  their  office.  Oral 
instruction  and  preaching  were  the  means  which  the  wis- 
dom of  Pro?idence  devised  for  the  conversion  of  the  Heathen 
at  first ;  by  oral  instruction  and  preaching,  Christianity  has 
been  hitherto  spread  and  maintained  ;  and  we  are  yet  to  learn 
that  man  is  wiser  than  6od>  or  that  any  expedient  of  m^n's 
device  can  be  safely  used,  to  supersede  the  instruments  se* 
lected  by  Him.  When  the  minds  of  the  Catechumens  are 
well  initiated,  and  men  come,  prepared  by  previous  instrucr 
lion,  to  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  then  we .  con- 
oeive  that  the  happiest  effects  may  be  reasonably  expected 
from  theready  means  «f  supply  afforded  by  the  art  of  print- 
ing.  But.  this  previous  instruction  has  hitherto  been  the  only 
efficacious  mode  of  conversion  ;  and,  as  far  as  we  can  judge, 
it  will  lalw^ays  be  indispensable.  ^ 

**  It  appears^  indeed,  that  in  the  early,  ages,  versions  of  the 
Scriptures  were  made  principally,  if  not  entirely,  with  si  view  to 
the  wants  of  those,  who  had  alreadv  embraced,  or  professed  a 
desire  of  embracing  Christianity:  the  services  of  the  Church 
could  not  well  proceed  without  them  *.  Still  it  will  not  be  dis- 
{>uted,  that  the  use  of  printing  must  be  numbered  among  modern 
advantages ;  especiidly  if  more  be  not  expected  from  it,  than  is 
reasonable,  so  as  to  create  disappointment  it  exceedingly  faci- 
litates discussion  with  the  Heathen,  who  are  at  all  interested  in 
ascectaimng  what  the  Gospel  is,  and  what  it  requires :  and  the 
Scriptures,  especially  in  separate  portions,  and  Tracts  upon  Chris- 
tiaoity,  may  be  fousd,  with  the  Divine  Blessing,  ta  awaken  euri- 
osity  at  least  aquNig  some,  to  whom  Preachers  have  not  yet  been 
sent."    P.  65.  . 

Some  benevolent  persons  have  conceived|»  that  the  diffii- 
sion  of  mere  knowledge  and  science  is  the  best  mode  that 
can  be  adepted  to  facilitate  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel. 
But  the  Bishop  remarks,  and,  as  it  appears  to  us,  with  a  far 
more  correct  and  scrigtural  view  of  hmnan  nature : 

**  This  though  it  will  assuredly  undermine  idolatry,  will  hardly 
^>repare  the  way  for  the  doctrine  of  Christ:  men  do  net  usually 
become  more  humble,  as  they  learn  to  feel  the  force  of  their  na. 
tural  powers  ;  and  they  who  shall  have  extracted  from  Christianity 
all  tli^t  exalts  and  ennoUes  life  in  ceferenoe  V^  the  world,  wili  be 
apt  to  be  satisfied  with  their:  4tt«ipment«j  mdnreoeed  nofurther.'^ 
P.  71 


*  Semler  de  Cbristiaqoruiii  Statu.  Vol.  I.  p.  60. 

■  *  '  « 
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^Others  have  earnestly  recommended  an  extensive  stody 
of  Sanscrit  literature,  which  they  imagine  would  give  power- 
ful weapons  to  the  Missionary,  by  enabling  bim  to  argue 
with  the  Heathen  on  their  own  ground,  and  out  of  their  own 
books.  This,  however,  the  Bishop  fears,  may  perhaps  be 
regarded  by  them  as  **  a  concession  in  limine  to  the  autho- 
rity of  these  books  "  and  he  conceives  that,  even  if  success- 
ful, it  would  tend  only  to  ^'  establish  our  religion  as  a  species 
of  philosophy,  and  would  thus  pervert  it/'  p.  71. 

He  is  also  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  the  English  language 
should  be  made  the  medium  of  communication  with  the  na- 
tives, as  soon  as  possible.  This  indeed,  as  a  mere  matter  of 
policy,  is  almost  self-evident.  And  for  this  purpose,  every 
encouragement  to  its  study-should  be  proposed  to  adults; 
and  instruction  in  it  should  be  the  primary  object  of  every 
school  for  native  children  established  in  the  country.  In  ad- 
dition to  all  the  more  obvious  reasons  for  making  this  an  <ii>- 
ject  of  our  unceasing  efforts^  this  peculiar  fact  is  alleged  by 
the  Bishop,  as  universally  admitted,  viz.  **  That  the  lan- 
guages of  the  country  are  far  below  the  level  of  the  ideas 
which  we  have  to  impart/'  So  that  it  would  seem  scarcely 
possible  for  the  most  skilful  finguist  to  convey  to  the  natives, 
through  the  medium  of  their  own  idioms,  either  an  adequate 
notion  of  the  doctrines  he  wishes  to  inculcate,  or  of  the  real 
meaning  and  force  of  that  Revelation  to  which  he  appeals  for 
their  authority. 

All  novel  methods  then  being  dismissed,  as  inefficient  and 
Jnadequate,  it  remains  that,  after  the  direction  of  the  Pro- 
phet^, '  we  stand  in  the  ways,  and  see,  and  ask  for  the  old 
paths,  that  we  may  walk  therein!  Surely  the  method  in 
which  Christianity  was  disseminated  in  the  primitive  times 
will  be  found  tbe  best  which  we  can  now  adopt  for  that  pious 
purpose.  We  know  how  signally  the  blessing  of  divine  Pro- 
vidence accompanied  that  method,  and  crowned  it  with  suc- 
cess :  and,  as  we  are  sure  that  the  counsels  of  Omnipotence 
are  not  subject  to  change,  we  may  perhaps  be  justified  in  at- 
tributing that  continual  disappointment  which  has  hitherto 
attended  the  most  zealous  Missionary  exertions,  to  an  un- 
happy departure  from  that  mode  of  procedure  which  was 
thus  sanctioned. 

The  result  of  the  Bishop's  examination  of  the  history  of 
early  Christianity,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  method  adopted 
in  me  primitive  Church  for  its  propagation,  is  thus  briefly 
stated. 

*  Jer.  vi,  16. 


I 
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**  The  diffusion  of  Christianity  was  not  considered  as  an  dbject 
altogether  distinct  from  its  general  maintenance  among  believers ; 
buty  in  some  other  w^,  both  were  provided  for  in  one  common 
system  of  discipline.  The  first  preachers  of  the  Gospel  contem- 
plated its  extension  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  :  but  this 
extension  was  to  be  effected  through  themselves,  or  through  per- 
sons, whom  thej  or  their  successors  should  commission ;  and  in 
this  way  the  propagation  of  religion  would  be  only  an  expansion  of 
the  Catholic  Church :  in  other  words,  it  was  so  arranged,  that  the 
established  principles  of  Christian  order  should  be  taken  to  apply 
not  merely  to  those,  who,  at  any  given  period  were  within  the 
Christian  pale,  but  that  fd\,  who  might  enter  it,  should  acquire 
their  knowledge  of  Christ  in  conjunction  with  those  principles,  and 
be  received  through  the  instrumentality  of  persons,  who  were 
themselves  in  the  Unity  of  the  Church/'    P.  14. 

Not  willing  however  that  this  important  fact  shoald  ap- 
pear to  rest  on  mere  assertion,  he  has  given  a  clear,  thongh 
concise  account  of  the  first  dissemination  of  Christianity. 

The  Apostles  were  undoubtedly  Missionaries.  They  went 
forth  in  tne  power  and  spirit  of  Christ,  "  teaching  and  con- 
firmidg  the  word  with  signs  following.''  Bat  no  sooner  had 
they  collected  a  sufficient  number  of  believers  in  any  one 
place,  than  they  established  them  as  a  Church.  And  the 
various  churches  which  they  planted,  being  all  partakers  of 
the  same  faith,  bound  by  the  same  law»,  and  ruled  by  similar 
spiritual  officers,  deriving  their  authority  through  the  Apos- 
tles from  the  same  Divine  Head,  their  members  could  always 
meet  in  conscientious  communion  with  each  other,  knowing 
in  fact  of  no  other  separation  or  distinction  than  that  of  pla.ce. 
Nor  does  it  appear  th^t  in  any  instance  churches  were 
formed,  except  by  the  Apostles  themselves,  or  by  those  act- 
ing under  their  authority;  so  that  the  bond  of  unity  thus 
happily  pr6vided,  was  easily  preserved.  As  the  field  of  their 
labours  extended,  the  Apostles  found  it  necessary  to  call  in 
^sistance ;  and  this  necessity  of  course  increased  upon  their 
successors,  and  something  analogous  to  a  Missionary  system 
became  indispensable:  This  the  Bishop  considers  to  have 
been  supplied  by  the  persons  denominated  Evangelists  and 
Catechists.  The  Evangelists  were  themselves  disciples  of 
the  Apostles,  and  especially  appointed  by  them  to  preach 
Christ  to  those  who  had  not  heard  of  his  name,  and  to  deliver 
to  them  the  Gospel :  at  the  sam<9  time  having  it  also  in 
charge,  as  occasion  served,  not  only  to  found  new  churches, 
but  to  confirm  and  consolidate  those  already  plaiited. 

**  These  Evangelists,  though  they  seem  not  to  have  been 
confined  in  their  Mission  to  any  certain  spot  longer  than  the  oc- 
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Hsasion  required,  were  yet  recognized  members  of  the  Churcb, 
•and  amenable  to  its  discipline.  Upon  this  subject,  Mosheim,  a 
Lutheraoy  and  not  a  strenuous  assertor  of  Episcopacy,  has  re- 
marked, that  ■*  in  early  times  it  was  undoubtedly  the  custom  for 
sucdi  members  of  any  Church,  as  might  be  desirous  of  imitating 
the  example  of  the  Apostles,  and  propagating,  the  Gospel  among 
the  Heathen,  to  ^ply  'to  the  £tshop  for  his  licence,  and  to  enter 
on  their  travels  under  his  sanction  *•*  Order,  it  seems,  was  not 
then  thought  incompatible  with  enterprise  or  .with  holy  influences, 
but  rather,  perh^s,  to  have  been  among  the  tests  and  evidences 
of  a  commission  from  God."    P.  19. 

Another  provision  for  the  extension  of  the  Gospel  was 
made  by  the  appointment  of  Cateobistis.  Their  office  was  to 
conveft  the  Heathen  who  resided  in  the  neigbbonrfaood  of 
any  Christian  Chnrch;  while  it  was  the  duty  of  the  JBvange- 
Jists  to  pei^etrate  into  regions  where  the  name  of  Christ  bad 
Bever  been  heard.  It  is  well  known  that  the  care  and  neces- 
sities of  the  neighbouring  Heathen  was  provided  for  by  the 
oonstitntion  of  every  primitive  Church.  Places  were  espe* 
cially  set  apart  for  their  instrncticm,  catechisms  were  com- 
piled for  their  nse,  prayers  were  used  for  their  illumination, 
^and  the  very  forms  are  extmat  by  which  they  were  invited  to 
attend  «certaui  portions  of  the  service  of  the  Church,  and 
^xoloded  from  the  sacred  edifice  during  the  performance  of 
Ibe  mord  solema  rites  of  onr  religion. 

**  These,  then,  appear  to  have  been  the  Missionary  proceedings 
^  the  first  agest  but  all  tmtiqtHty  ^>ouiids  with  circumstances 
tending  Co  shew,  that  the  Propagation 'Of  the  Gospel  was  in  ^iinse 
connexion  with  order  and  discipline.  Churches  were  built  under 
•the  Bishop's  sanction,  signified  by  his  visiting  the  spot  and  fixing 
a  Cross  t ;  no  Clergyman  could  be  ordained,  but  with  a  ^e^£ 
and  local  charge  }  ;  a  Convert  would  not  be  admitted  to  the  orders 
either  of  Priest  or  Deacon,  till  he  had  brought  over  his  whole 
family,  whether,  Infidels  or  Heretics,  to  the  Catholic  Church  § ; 
and  qne  of  the  canons  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon  provides  for  tfa^ 
xonsecratioa  and  subordination  of  Bishops  in  foreign  parts  ||.  Re- 
gulations such  as  these  may  be  thought  trivial  in  the  laxity  of 
4nodem  times :  still  this  was  the  system,  under  which  our  faith  was 
disseminate^  and  whiph  had  manifestly  the  blessing  of  Crod." 

P.  n. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  said,  that  there  were  schisms  and  di- 

♦  *<  Cooun^iitoritt  m  ike  Affain  cf  CbriMioa^,"  translated  by  VUmt,  vol*  I. 
aif.  30S. 

t  Bevertgn  m  {^»tf0C>ffi  GofMrnnii^afiito/l,  vol'.  II.  p.  IdS. 
X  U,ingham,  iv.  6.  1. 
''§ 'Bu^AoiH,  iv.  a.  IS. 
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Twions  in  the  primitive  Chnrcii,  notwithstanding  all  thiose 
provisions  for  her  anity.  -  And  it  will  not  be  denied  that  sacli 
was  the  fact.     So  also  there  were  heresies,  notwithstanding 
all  the  care  which  was  taken  to  preserve  the  parity  of  the 
faith.     And,  as  we  know  that  these  heresies  lamentably  im- 
peded the  saving  inflaence  of  the  word  of  God ;  so  may  we 
reasonably  suppose,  that  the  schisms  also,  which  at  times 
took  place,  retarded  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel.    To 
what  extent   this  evil  consequence  followed,   woald  be  a 
matter  of  curious  and  difficult  inquiry.    It  is  sufficient  to  re^ 
mark,  that  schisms  are  predicted  in  the  Scriptures;   and' 
spoken  oi  a»  highly  injurious  to  the  cause  of  truth,  and  re- 
probated as  evidences  of  a  proud  and  headstrong  disposition,, 
and  of  a  carnal  spirit.     Shanld  it  be  said,  that  the  truth  then 
prevailed  though  divisions  existed,  and  may  therefore  do  so 
now:  the  answer  is,  the  truth  then  prevailed  not  through 
them,  but  agamst  them.     Schisms  were  not  then  the  instru- 
ments of  its  propagation,  nor  can  we  readily  believe  that 
they  will  ever  prove  such.   When  it  is  the  will  of  Providence 
that  the  truth  shall  be  established,  as  we  know  that  finally  it 
will,  pothing  shall  avail  to  prevent  it.    But  still  we  may  de- 
precate,, and  we  ought  to  endeavour  by  fitting  means  to  re* 
move^  all  that  in  the  intervening  time  may  be  an  obstacle  ta 
its  propagation.    And  we  may  justly  infer  that  sqch  will  be^ 
the  operation  of  schism  ;  both  from  the  care>  which  the  Apos- 
tles and  their  successors  always,  took  to   maintain   order^ 
wherever  the  name. of  Christ  was  known,  and  his  faith  pro- 
fessed ;  and.  from  the  sevmty  of  censure  with  which  they 
marked  out  for  rejection  all  promoters  of  division.  ^ 

The  Bishop  has  suggested  reasons  for  believing,  that  th^ 
divisions  of  early  times  might  be  less  adverse  to  the  propa*^ 
gation  of  the  Gospel  than  those  of  the  present.  And,  whett 
it  is  considered^what  the  points  in  dispute  then  were,  it  will 
be  seen  that  they  were  of  necessity  agitated  by  the  learned 
only.  It  is  to  be  remembered  also,  that  controversial  discus- 
sion was  not  then  the  favourite  occupation  of  ordinary  minds; 
nor  had  men  then  learnt  to  confound  the  maintenance  of 
theological  opinions  with  the- exercise  of  civil  rights.  Divi* 
sions  therefore  were  less  apparent  to  those  without,  and  on 
that  account  less  likel^y  to  alfeet  the  character  of  Christianity 
in  the  estimation  of  the  Heathen,  -and  weaken  the  reverence 
'which  it  might  otherwise  have  excited  in  their  minds.  But 
now  the  type  of  the  disease  is  much  more  virulent,  and  its 
operation  is  in-  consequence  more  deeply  injurious.  In  places 
where  the  Church  is  already  planted,  where  its  ministiyis 
duly  exercised  by  persons  rightly  commissioned  and  ordain^ 
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ed,  and  its  scriptaral  doctrines  are  ably  and  consistently 
taught;  teachers  suddenly  appear,  drawing  disciples  from 
the  Charch  after  them,  under  the  plea  that  the  form  of  ec- 
clesiastical government  which  she  has  established  is  not  apos- 
tolical, and  that  the  doctrines  she  teaches  are  not  scriptural. 
Nay,  they  go  farther,  and  affirm  that  the  very  sacrament, 
by  which  she  admits  to  her  spiritual  privileges  the  children 
of  her  members,  and  the  converts  she  may  make  from  the 
Heathen,  is  not  duly  adminislered ;  and  that  the  very  rite 
itself  is  neither  in  its  nature,  nor  in  its  effect,  what  she  in- 
culcates. What  must  be  the  consequence  of  such  an  inter- 
ference as  this;  and  what  the  effect  of  division  when  thus 
exemplified,  but  to  raise  a  formidable  obstacle  to  the  propa- 
gation of  the  Gospel !  The  awakened  Heathen  may  say, 
with  lamentable  truth,  **  What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved?'*  He 
may  learn  from  all  the  contending  teachers  that  his  own  faith 
is  vain,  and  his  worship  an  abomination.  But  how  shall  he 
chuse  between  the  conflicting  doctrines  which  they  offer  him 
in  its  stead  ?  or  rather,  will  he  not  be  driven  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  there  is  no  certainty  in  *  Christianity,  and  that  he 
must  look  to  some  other  quarter  for  the  resolution  of  his 
doubts,  and  the  satisfaction  of  his  conscience? 

**  Though  we  cannot  estimate,  amidst  varying  circumstances, 
the  force  of  the  resistance,  which  such  obstacles  might  have  op- 
posed to  the  progress  of  the  Gospel,  we  may  venture  to  affirm, 
that  more  pernicious  questions  could  not  have  been  agitated  in  a 
heathen  land :  under  what  form  of  Church-government  Christian 
societies  shall  live,— what  is  the  authority  of  their  teachers,  and 
whence  deriyed,»^and  whether  infants  can,  or  cannot,  be  brought 
to  Christ,  are  practical  controversies,  if  any  are  practical,  and  they 
necessarily  produce  a  diversity  and  a  collision,  which  the  heathen 
(I  speak  it  of  my  own  knowledge)  do  not  fail  to  observe.  It  is, 
indeed,  in  this  point  of  view,  and  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  insti- 
tuting a  -  comparison  between  primitive  and  modern  missions,  that 
I  have  adverted  >to  the  subject ;  and  on  this  head,  if  we  have  any 
interest  in  Christian  proceedings  connected  with  this  country,  there 
is  somewhat  to  regret."    P.  24. 

When  indeed  a  fair  and  candid  view  is  taken  of  the  real 
state  of  religion  in  India,  our  wonder  vrili  be,  not  that  more 
has  not  yet  been  accomplished ;  but  that,  under  the  pecuiia> 
and  perplexing  difficulties  of  the  case,  so  much  has  been 
effected.  If  the  testimony  of  history  and  experience  be  al- 
lowed any  weight  in  deteirmining  the  proper  mode  of  main- 
taining Christianity  in  its  genuine  purity  among  its  profes- 
sors,' or  propagating  it  among  the  heathen,  that  testimony 
shews  that  the  primitive  Church  was  established  in  ordbr. 
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and  supported  by  unity  ;  and  that  when  the  word  of  God 
increased,  and  the  number  of  the  disciples  mnltiplied  daily, 
"  the  multitude  of  them  that  believed  were  of  one  heart  and 
of  one  soul,**  and  all  **  continued  steadfast  in  the  Apostles* 
doctrine  and  fellowship.** 

Bat  in  India,  ''  all  sects  and  denominations  of  Christians 
receive  an  encouragement  and  support  which  is  nearly  indis- 
criminate ;"  and  "  little  distinction  is  made  in  respect  of  the 
Church,  except  that  it  is  established  by  law,*'  p.  80. 

Nor  is  the  confusion  and  perplexity  which  such  a  multi- 
plicity of  teachers,  all  speaking  a  different  language,  and  in- 
culcating different  opinions,  must  produce  upon  the  heathen, 
all  the  evil  of  which  the  consistent  member  of  the  Church  may 
justly  complain.  Under  a  system  which  allows  all  denomina- 
tions of  persons  to  settle  in  India  for  the  purpose  of  impart- 
ing to  **  the  native  inhabitants  religious  and  moral  improve- 
ment *^*  missionaries  are  perpetually  arriving,  sent  out  by 
zealous  men,  of  different  sects  and  opinions,  who  have  asso- 
ciated for  the  purpose,  with  the  avowed  intention  of  labour- 
ing in  the  fields  of  heathenism,  which  their  enthusiasm,  or 
their  wishes,  have  represented  to  them  as  already  ripe  for 
the  harvest.  Now,  did  these  persons  really  devote  them* 
selves  to  the  work  to  which  they  are  ostensibly  appointed^  and 
limit  their  exertions  to  that  sphere  within  which  the  law  has 
permitted  them  to  act,  ''  though  nations  might  then  be  gain- 
ed over  to  inodes  of  faith  which  we  could  not  in  all  respects 
approve;  yet^  convinced  that  Christianity,  in  any  of  its 
forms,  is  beyond  comparison  better  than  Paganism,  we  should 
bless  God  for  the  result."    P.  29. 

But.  what  is  the  fact  ?  Discouraged  by  a  view  of  the  dif-. 
ficolties  which  beset  the  path  of  the  real  Missionary,  and 
shrinking  from  the  hardships  and  privations  inseparable  from 
a  life  spent  among  the  Heathen,  and  devoted  solely  to  their 
spiritual  improvement,  these  persons  employ  their  time  and 
abilities  in  the  easier  task  of  making  proselytes  among  the 
English  residents.  They  preach  in  English,  and  they  dwell 
among  Europeans ;  and  thus,  instead  of  proving  what  some 
well  meaning,  but  ill-judging  men,  have  speciously  repre- 
sented them,  useful  though  humble  auxiliaries  in  the  cause 
of  truth,  they  become  the  fomenters  of  division,  and  the  ad- 
vocates of  disorder. 

The  Bishop  truly  observes, 

<<  The  natvoe  inhabitants  are  not  benefited  by  the  preaching 
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of  Misstonaries  in'  En^trfi  ^  nor  do  purely  MisnoABrjr  objectl 
account  for  that  preference}  which  is  so  frequently  given  by 
Missionaries  to  a  residence  among  Europeans;  thpi^  it  id 
obvious,  that  the  numbers  and  influence  of  a  sect  may  thus  be  in* 
creased  much  more  rapidly  than  by  patient  and  often  ineffectual 
labour  bestoived  upon  the  heathen.  Still  the  true  Missionary  will 
consider^  that  to  encounter  and  overcome  difficulties  is  actually  his 
calling :  and  he  will  account  it  a  greater  work  to  have  imparted  to 
a  single  Pagan  the  knowledge  of  a  Saviour,  than  to  number  a 
hundred  Christians  among  his  proselytes,  lie  successj  however, 
which  has  attended  the  preaching  of  Missionaries  among  Europeans, 
makes  a  prominent  figure  in  some  of  their  details :  there  have  even 
been  instances,  at  some  stations,  of  direct  interference  with  the 
chaplain ;  nor  have  the  most  diligent  of  the  Clergy  been  altogether 
secure  against  intrusion.  To  consider  a  system,  of  which  such 
proceedings  should  form  a  part,  as  the  best  adapted  to  the  conversion 
of  the  heathen,  would  be  not  merely  to  renounce  the  wisdom, 
which  the  Almighty  so  signally  prospered,  but  to  substitute  what 

has  hardly  the  character  of  common  prudence. '^     P.  25. 

« 

While  such  are  the  obstacles  to  every  attempt  to  convert 
the  Heathen,  which  is  conducted  upon  principles  to  which 
Churchmen  can  give  a  consistent  or  conscientious  support, 
little  is  done  to  provide  the  Chnrch  itself  with  those  means, 
which  alone  can  make  it  competent  to  the  dne  discharge  of  its 
important  office.  We  have  already  seen  that  its  legal  estab- 
lishment is  almost  the  only  privilege  it  possesses,  above  the 
various  sects  which  are  almost  indiscriminately  encouraged. 
And  we  gather,  from  other  parts  of  these  two  Charges,  that 
even  its  legal  establishment  cannot  procure  for  it  that  aid, 
which  it  may  seem  to  give  it  a  title  to  require.  As  it  is 
"  the  legal  establishment"  of  the  countiy,  the  government 
nndoubtedly  is  bound  to  take  care  that  there  is  no  want  of 
Churches,  or  of  Clergy.  .  And  wherever  the  presence  of  a 
resident  Minister  is  required,  by  the  settlement  of  a  compe- 
tent number  of  Europeans,  whether  civil  or  military,  there^  a 
representation  made  by  the  Bishop  to,  that  effect,  should  al- 
ways produce  an  immediate  appointnient  of  an  additional 
chaplain. 

Some  provision  seems  to  have  been  mad^  already  for  the 
former  of  these  objects,  and  more  is  in  contemplation. 

In  the  first  of  these  Charges,  the  Bishop  speaks  of  one 
Church  as  already  commenced  in  the  Archdea^^onry  of  Cal- 
cutta, and  of  the  preparations  for  erecting  another.  In  the 
second  Charge' he  say 9»  thatseveMi  i^eligibuS  edific'es,  des- 
tined for  common  use,  have  been  raised,  and  aFe-ia-progress 
in  the  Archdeaconries  of  Calcutta  and  Bombay. 

This  is  so  far  well :  and  it  would  have  been  still  better, 


\ 
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had  the  present  Goveraor-ffeneral  been  enabled  to  carry  into 
execution  the  design  which  he  appears  to  have  entertained, 
of  erecting  in  Calcutta  ^^  a  structure  which  would  have  been 
not  unworthy  of  that  splendid  and  daily  improving  capital, 
and  would  have  impressed  the  surrounding  nations,  with 
some  idea  of  the  honour  paid  to  religion  in  Europe/'  (P.  76.) 
This  was  a  measure,  the  propriety  of  which  it  might  be  sup- 
posed that  no  real  friend  to  the  Established  Church  could 
doubt ;  .no  person  acquainted  with  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Hindoo  character,  and  anxious  for  their  conversion,  could 
oppose.  To  what  unfortunate  circumstances  the  indefinite 
postponement  of  this  design  should  be  attributed,  we  are  not 
informed;  but  that  it  has  been  thus  postponed,  will  be  a 
matter  of  regret  to  all  who  cons[^er  the  influence  which  the 
externals  of  religion  will  always  have  over  the  human  mind* 
But,  even  those,  whose  dislike  of  the  pomp  of  worship  is  car- 
ried to  the  extreme  of  wishing  to  abridge  the  decent  splen- 
dour of  our  own  Church ;  and  to  deprive  her  of  her  chaunt 
and  her  cathedrals,  will  allow  that  a  due  supply  of  men  to 
minister  at  her  altars,  and  to  discharge  the  pastoral  functions 
of  her  priesthood,  is  indispensable.  These  then  we  may 
presume  will  participate  with  us  in  the  surjprise,  to  use  no 
stronger  term,  which  we  felt,  when  we  learned  from  the 
Charges  before  us,  that  this  has  been  hitherto  so  strangely 
neglected.  The  urgent  wants  of  the  diocese,  in  this  respect, 
were  become  so  evident  to  the  Supreme  Government  in  the 
year  1818,  that  they  then  concurred  with  the  Bishop  in  the 
expediency  of  recommending  to  the  Honourable  Court  of 
Directors,  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  Chaplains.  And 
a  representation  to  that  efiect,  was  actually  made  in  a  letter, 
dated  25th  September,  1818.  But  no  ^ditional  appoint- 
ments had  been  notified  to  the  Bishop  in  December,  1821 ! !! 

**  I  have  gtill,"  he  says,  in  the  second  Charge,  "  to  lament 
the  want  of  Chaplains  in  this  part  of  my  diocese.  It  is  some- 
thing to  my  individual  feeling  to  be  conscious,  that  I  have  not 
failed  to  represent  this  want,  as  my  duty  required*:  this,  how- 
ever, is  no  alleviation  of  the  public  evil :  we  have  considerable 
bodies  of  Christians,  and  those  too  our  own  countrymen,  who  are 
at  this  moment  without  the  Sacraments,  or  the  common  offices  of 
religion.  Things  are,  indeed,  in  some  respects,  worse  than  at  the 
period  of  my  representation:  a  vast  accession  of  territory  has  been 
naturally  the  occasion  of  forming  new  istations ;  for  which,  however, 
no  religious  provision,  so  far  as  appears,  has  been  made."     P.  77. 


*  See  former  Charge. 
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We  are  bappy  in  being  enabled  to  state,  though  we  ques- 
tion whether  the  Bishop  is  yet  acqnainted  with  the  fact,  thathi^ 
Lordship's  representation  has  at  length  been  attended  to,  and 
that  an  addition  has  been  made  to  the  Company's  Clerical 
Establishment,  though  by  no  means  adequate  to  the  spiritual 
wants  for  which  he  stated  it  to  be  necessary  to  provide* 
What  may  be  the  reasons  to  be  assigned  in  excuse  of  this 
delay  in  discharging  so  solemn  a  oaty,  and  defective  dis- 
charge of  it  when  at  length  attended  to,  we  cannot  ven- 
ture to  conjecture.    We  are  unwilling  to  suppose*  that,  «i 
such  a  subject,  an  ill-timed  parsimony  can  be  suffered  to 
guide  the  counsels  of  those  who,  iu  all  the  provisions  for  the 
wants  of  their  civil  and  military  departments,  and  in  their 
remuneratiuns  to  their  meritorious  public  servants,  have  ever 
shewn  a  munificent  spirit.     Still  less  can  we  believe,  that 
indifference  to  one  of  the  strongest  obligations  of  a  govern- 
ment can,  in  this  single  instance,  have  palsied  the  energies 
of  LeadenhalUstreet.      Some  diiBculties  may  perhaps  op- 
pose themselves  to  the  selection  of  any  considerable  number 
of  competent  persons  to  fill  so  arduous  and  responsible  an 
office;  but  these  are  surely  no  more  than  might  be  overcoae 
by  due  exertion,  and  a  liberal  ofier  of  sufficient  remuneration 
for  their  services  to  young  men  of  requisite  zeal  and  ability. 
We  trust  that  speedy  steps  will  be  taken,  to  compleat  the  re- 
medy of  an  evil  which  still  so  fatally  blights  the  hopes  ofsdl  who 
pray  for  the  extension  of  the  light,  and  influence  of  Christi- 
anity ;  and  gives  to  those  who  are  already  well  disposed  ta  seek 
occasion  of  censuring-  all  who  hold  the  reins  of  constituted 
authority,  in  either  hemisphere,  so  plausible  a  ground  f«r 
severity  of  reprehension. 

"For  ourselves,  we  confess,  that  we  read  these  portions  of 
the  charges  before  us  with  the  most  psdnful  feelii]^6  of  mor- 
tification and  disappointment.  We  have  long  looked  to 
Hindostan  with  the  most  lively  interest,  ms  the  scene  of  the 
future  triumphs  of  Christianity*  We  know  how  Mr  smd 
wide  a  field  is  tiiere  open  ibr  tnisidonary  labours;  and  we 
feel  assur0d,  that  those  labours,  regulated  by  the  principles 
and  discipline  <>{  the  Church  of  England,  conducted  wiA 
her  characteristic  discretion,  and  directed  by  the  exemplarr 
person  who  now  holds  her  authority  there,  cannot  wholly  £ul 
of  their  object  When,  and  to  what  extent  they  may  suc- 
ceed, is  known  only  to  Him,  who,  unohangeahle  m  his  par- 
pose,  sooner  or  later,  to  bring  all  the  world  under  obe- 
dience to  His  name,  appoints  the  times  and  seasons  accord- 
ing to  His  own  will.  But  experience  of  all  former  times 
may  justify  in  confiding,  that,  so  long  as  her  missions  are 
conducted  according  to  the  general  spirit  of  those  methods 
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and  principles  which  were  adopted  by  die  primitive  Chni^cdiy 
and  then  sanctioned  by  the  Divine  blessing,  a  portion  of  that 
1)lessing  will  rest  upon  them,  and  will  be  manifested  by  a 
portion  of  the  same  success.  Let  it  not  then  be  said,  that 
snch  prospects  are  clouded  by  the  want  of  due  support  from 
that  authority  which  is  the  legal  guardian  of  the  Establish- 
ment. Hitherto,  the  exertions  of  the  Church  in  India  have 
been  chiefly  seconded  by  those  Institutions  at  home,  which i  in 
every  season  of  difficulty  and  trial,  have  always  stood  for- 
ward, and  have  been  the  patrons  of  every  well  digested  pro- 
ject for  the  extension  of  true  religion.  We  allude  to  the 
Societies  for  **  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Farts/'  and  for  **  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge." 
As  far  as  their  limited  tunds»  and  their  extensive  engage- 
ments woold  permit,  they  have  contributed  liberally  to  the 
propagation  and  maintenance  of  Christianity  in  India.  But 
the  Established  Church  should  not  be  thus  dependent  upon 
private  benevolence  for  its  means  of  doing  good.  And  it 
will  be  strange  iudeed,  if^  while  she  derives  from  such  sources 
funds  for  carrying  into  effect  her  benevolent  plans  for  the^ 
conversion  of  the  Heathen,  she  is  refused  by  the  authorities 
to  which  she  regularly  applies,  the  means  of  providing  for  the 
pastoral  care  of  her  own  members ;  and  Englishmen,  whose 
lives  are  devoted,  and  whose  abilities  are  exerted  to  serve 
the  East  India  Company,  are  denied  all  participation  in  the 
offices  of  their  religion,  and  shat  out  from  the  comforts  of 
public  worship,  and  the  benefits  of  public  instruction. 

We  will  dwell  no  longer  upon  this  ungrateful  subject :  but 
before  we  close  this  article,  we  are  desirous  of  laying  before 
our  readers  the  opinions  of  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  on  one 
or  two  questions  of  importance  which  have  excited  much 
discussion  among  those  who  have  turned  their  attention  to 
the  religious  afiairs  of  India.  The  first  is,  the  conduct  to 
be  adopted  by  the  ministers  of  our  Church  in  the  discharge 
of  their  immediate  duties,  as  pastors  of  the  resident  English, 
and  with  a  view  to  the  illumination  and  conversion  of  the 
beathen.  On  this  subject,  the  Bishop  has  made  the  follow- 
ing excellent  remarks  in  the  first  of  these  Charges. 

**  The  propagation  of  Christianity  among  the  Heathen,  and  its 
maintenance  among  those,  who  profess  it,  though  distinct  in  their 
immediate  object,  are  connected  in  their  ultimate  results :  and  the 
best  allies,  which  the  true  Missionary  can  desire,  are  a  l>ody  of 
active  regular  Clergy.  The  Heathen,  when  they  are  urged  to  em- 
brace the  Gospel,  will  naturally  enquire  into  the  lives  of  Christians- 
or  rather,  without  inquiry,  they  will  exercise  their  own  observation : 
«ad  if  it  be  possible  to  conceive  a  situation,  in  which  zeal,  piety, 
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and  perhapsi  talents,  are  throvm  away,  it  is  that  of  the  preacher 
to  the  Heathen,  who  is  labouring  to  make  them  believe,  in  opposi* 
tion  to  what  they  see.  '  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them  *"  is  a 
test,  which  the  Gospel  cannot  evade :  it  is  the  test,  which  itself 
has  established,  not,  indeed,  of  its  divine  truth,  for  that  would  be 
the  same,  though  not  a  knee  on  earth  should  bow  at  the  name  of 
Jesus,  but  of  the  reception  which  it  may  expect  in  the  world. 
Here,  then,  is  the  proper  sphere  of  clerical  exertion :  in  the  mo$t 
restricted  notion  of  your  duties,  if  you  go  not  beyond  the  limits  of 
your  flocks,  you  are  called  upon  to  take  care,  so  far  as  may  be, 
that  there  be  nothing  within  your  own  fold,  which  can  cause  the 
Heathen  to  blaspheme.  But  what  does  even  an  approximation 
to  such  a  state  of  things  suppose  ?  Surely  nothing  le®,  than  that 
%very  one  of  you  have  a  just  conception  of  his  office :  and  high  is 
the  aignity,  higher  than  in  any  worldly  sense,  of  an  authorized  and 
faithful  minister  of  the  Word.  To  be  a  teacher,  an  adviser,  a 
comforter,  a  dispenser  of  ordinances,  which  Christ  instituted  as  the 
means  of  Grace,  an  interpreter  pf  Holy  Writ,  an  example  to  be- 
lievers, an  advocate  of  the  Truth  against  them,  who  would  gain- 
say  or  pervert  it,  an  ambassador  for  Christ,  and  a  minister  of  re- 
conciliation with  God;  to  be,  in  )ihort,  set  apart  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  rescue  men  from  the  snares  of  passion  and  illusion,  and 
so  to  conduct  them  through  things  temporal,  that  they  finally  lose 
not  the  things  eternaly*— these  are  the  functions  of  the  Christian 
pastor :  and  where  there  is  a  prevailing  sense  of  their  importance, 
with  an  earnest  though  imperfect  devotion  to  the  cause  "of  Christ, 
they  extort  the  tribute  of  reverence  even  from  the  children  of  the 
world.  But  then,  be  it  remembered,  that  all  this  is  personal ;  that 
the  high  distinction  is  not  merely  lost,  it  is  converted  into  a  subject 
of  reproach  and  dismay,  when  men  invested  with  the  sacred  cha- 
racter falsify,  or  even  forget  it.  What  member  of  society  has  less 
xlaim  to  respect  than  the  clergyman,  who,  unmindful  of  the  most 
solemn  engagements,  has  no  pleasure  or  apparent  interest  in  his 
duties  i  who  is  satisfied,  if  he  escape  official  censure  ?  who  calcu- 
lates how  he  may  best  consult  his  own  ease  ?  who  sanctions  a  sus- 
picion, that  he  regards  his  profession  merely  as  a  maintenance? 
and  who  betrays  his  weariness  of  what  he  feels  to  be  its  restraints? 
Whatever  be  the  light,  in  which  any  man  may  himself  consider 
these  things,  I  would  tell  him  in  the  words  of  St.  Austin,  speaking 
of  this  very  character,  *  Nihil  apud  Dtum  tristius,  et  miseriiu,  d 
damnabUiusi,'"    P.  SO. 

We  pass  over  some  observations  relative  to  peculiar  points 
of  discipline,  to  introduce  the  following  passage,  whicb  il- 
lustrates that  topick  which  it  has  been  our  object,  in  the 
whole  of  this  article  to  recommend  to  the  particular  attention 
of  our  readers. 

"  I  need  not  enlarge  generally  upon  the  topic  of  regularity  and 
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dbcipHtie:  still  Imustrepeaty  till  the  adknonition  be  absolatdr 
superfluousi  that  order  and  system  nmst  in  all  things  be  mam- 
tained  :  there  is,  especially  at  the  present  day,  a  tendency  in  the 
world  to  neglect  or  to  decry  them ;  but  they  are  of  God :  they 
prevailed  in  the  Church  In  apostolic  and  primitive  timeSi  in  a  de- 
gree which  would  now  be  stigmatized  as  superstition :  without 
them,  even  in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  nothing  great  and  good  can 
be  accomplished :  they  are  the  principles  which  hold  together  the 
works  of  the  Creator ;  we  find  them  distinctly  recognized  in  His' 
Word :  in  matters  of  religion  they  are  especially  required ;  God 
is  not  the  author  of  confusion  in  the  Churches  of  the  Saints  * :  we 
solemnly  pledge  ourselves  to  observe  them,  in  our  Ordination 
vows :  in  tnis  country  the  natives  have  no  notion  of  any  religion 
without  them :  they  rorm  in  short  the  strength,  the  whole  strength, 
of  &lse  religions;  and  the  want  of  them  is  the  weakness  of  the 
True  One.  Impressed  with  these  truths  you  will  not  fail  by  pre- 
cept, as  well  as  by  example,  to  uphold  the  constitution  of  the 
Church,  in  whicli  you  were  ordained :  nor  is  it  bigotry,  which  I 
would  recommend,  unless  indeed  in  that  sense  in  which  every 
thing  is  so  denominated,  which  is  opposed  to  a  torrent  of  undis* 
tioguishing  generalities,  or  to  the  dogmatism  of  some  aspiring  sect. 
They,  if  such  there  be,  who  are  not  verily  persuaded,  that  in  doc- 
trine, in  discipline,  and  in  worship,  our  Church  is  framed  afler  the 
model  of  Scripture  and  of  the  primitive  times,  have  indeed  placed 
themselves  in  a  painful  conflict  between  conscience  and  solemn 
obligation :  but  they,  who  are  so  persuaded,  as  I  doubt  not  are  all 
of  you,  will  maintain  it  against  opposition  j  not  however,  in  a 
spirit,  which  serves  but  to  indicate  the  weakness  of  a  cause,  but 
learnedly,  charitably,  calmly,  and  firmly :  and  though  even  thus 
we  may  not  escape  the  charge  of  prejudice,  still  the  abandonment 
of  principles,  to  which  we  are  pledged,  might  subject  us  to  worse 
imputations :  and  as  to  the  consequences,  it  may  be  sufficient  to 
observe,  that  if  there  be  any  laxity  upon  points  of  this  kind,  it  is 
only  among  ourselves."    P<  40. 

We  add  the  following  estimate  of  what  a  Clergyman  in 
India  ought  to  be ;  with  the  hope  that  it  may  haply  direct 
the  researches,  and  influence  the  choice  of  those,  to  whom 
the  charge  is  intrusted  of  selecting  men  to  fill  up  the.  lament- 
able void  which  has  been  too  long  suffered  to  remain  in  the 
Indian  Church. 

**  The  qualities,  in  fact,  to  be  desired  in  the  Indian  Clergy,  are 
such  as  are  not  any  where  commonly  found  in  combination  ;— sin- 
cere and  consistent  piety, — laborious  and  patient  habits, — a  talent 
of  holding  Christian  conversation  with  persons  of  all  classes, — a 
clear  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  evidences  of  religion,— attach^ 
ment  to  order  and  discipline, — and  a  competent  acquaintance  with 
the  history  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  with  the  constitution  of 
our  own;  to  say  nothing  of  those  Scriptural  attainments,  which  are 

^__ > ■ _^ ^  ^L_ .^ 

•  1  Cor.  xiv.  33, 
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everj  where  to  be  expected  in  the  Clergjr,  thoi^h  here,  from  the 
circumstanceB  of  the  country  tbej  are  more  particularly  needed* 
Let  me,  then,  be$eech  you  to  measure  yourselves  by  some  such 
standard,  and  if  any  fall  far  short  of  it,  that  they  endeavour  to  reach 
it :  I  am  confident,  chat  it  is  not  taken  too  high,  \i  here  you  would 
really  and  essentially  serve  the  cause  of  Christ."    P.  85. 

With  a  body  of  Clergy  thus  qualifiedj  and  in  nomjiiers  eqnal 
to  the  duties  to  be  performed,  what  might  not  be  expected, 
under  the  direction  of  such  a  head  as  the  present  Bishop. 

We  would  not  be  thought  too  sanguine  or  enthusiastic  in 
our  views  (  but  believing,  as  we  do  from  conviction,  that  if 
the  Pagan  Inhabitants  of  our  Eastern  possessions  are  to  be 
converted,  it  will  be  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  Esta- 
blished  Church;  could  we  see  that  Church  enabled  to  pro- 
vide, as  she  ought,  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  her  membcfrs^ 
yre  should  look  forward  with  perfect  confidence  to  the  result: 
not  doubting  that  the  influence  of  her  example,  and  the  ex- 
cellency  of  her  doctrine  would,  at  no  very  distant  period^ 
triumph  dver  the  ends,  as  well  as  command  the  respect  and 
reverence  of  the  natives. 

But  it  will  be  said,  and  this  is  the  other  important  ques- 
tion, on  which  we  wish  to  introduce  our  readers  to  the  well 
weighed  opinions  of  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  \  it  will  be  said, 

*<  Is  there  no  way,  in  which  the  different  sects,  now  unhappily 
dividing  the  Christian  world,  may  essentially  and  unexceptionidily 
contribute  to  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  i  I  should  shrink 
from  such  a  conclusion,  however  legitimate  were  the  process,  by 
which  it  might  seem  to  be  deduced :  I  should  hesitate  to  believe, 
for  a  moment,  that  laborious  and  pious  and  benevolent  men,  of  imy 
religious  denomination,  could  be  altogether  disqualified  for  furthex^ 
ing  such  a  work :  if  they  would  turn  their  attention  chiefly  to  .the 
elementary  instruction  of  youth,— -to  the  dissemination  of  European 
knowledge  and  Arts, — to  the  Improvement  of  morals, — to  facilitat- 
ing the  acquisition  of  languages — to  bringing  us  acquainted  with 
the  opinions  and  habits  and  literature  of  those,  whom  we  wish  to 
concert,  and  generally  to  breaking  up  and  preparing  the  soil  foi' 
the  seed  of  the  Gospel,  they  would,  indeed,  be  valuable  auxiliaries 
in  the  Christian  cause ;  and  the  most  inconsiderable  sect  might 
liius  attain  a  deffvae  of  usefulness^  if  not  of  worldly  renown,  wlttch 
the  most  promlmil  eannot  hope  for  in  the  present  state  of  things/ 
P.  26. 

There  is,  we  fear,  little  hope,  under  present  circnmstances 
tiiat  such  will  be  the  conduct  of  those,  who  have  been  sent 
out  nominally  as  Missionaries,  but  really  as  sectarian  teach* 
ers,  to  divide  the  Church,  and  make  proselytes  among 
Christians.  But,  we  repeat  it,  no  dictate  of  Charity  would 
be  disobeyed,  no  principle  of  true  liberality  and  gennine 
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toleration  violated,  by  restricting  tliese  men  to  that  line  of 
daty,  io  which,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  enactment  of 
58  Geo.  III.  c.  33.  they  have  avowedly  limited  themselves. 
They  have  settled  in  India,  for  the  parpo&e  of  imparting 
^*  to  the  native  inhahitantsveWgioxkS  and  moral  improvement/* 
To  the  native  inhabitants  therefore  let  them  be  strictly  con- 
fined. Experience  wiU  then  shortly  enable  the  Government 
to  decide  npon  the  utility  of  their  labours.  If  they  be  effec- 
tual, we  shall  bless  God  for  having  permitted  the  light  of 
Chri^tiamty  in  any  degree  to  dispel  the  ignorance  of  hea- 
thenism :  if  not»  at  I^st  we  shall  not  have  the  additional 
mortifi^tioQ  of  perceiving  that  they  have  not  only  not  con- 
verted the  heathen,  but  that  they  have  also  divided  and 
weakened  the  Chufch.  But  then^  ample  provision  must  be 
made  within  the  Church  for  t^e  spiritaal  wants  of  all  her 
members'.  No  plausible  pretext  must  be  afforded  for  secta- 
rian intrusion,  by  leaving  the  fiock  of  Christ  without  autho- 
rized shepherds.  For  in  vain  shall  we  argue  against  the 
cultivation  of  that  soil  by  others,  which  we  leave  barren ;  i» 
vain  shall  we  urge  the  danger  of  schismatical  innovation^ 
while  we  ourselves  provide  not»  for  the  maintei^nce  of  true 
religion  and  Apostblio  uuity^  by  a  regular  supply  of  duly 
ordained  Pastors. 

While  tiie  interference  of  those  who  wonld  sow  the  seedft 
of  confusion  in  our  vineyard,  should  thus  be  effectually  pro- 
vided against ;  a  decent  regard  for  the  order  and  discipline 
essential  to  the  very  existence  of  the  Church  seems  to  re- 
quire that  all  who  are  sent  out  as  Missionaries,  delegated  by 
a  society  of  Churchmen,  and  therefore  it  is  to  be  hoped 
themselves  churchmen  in  possession  and  in  heart,  should  be 
placed  under  the  effectual  controal  of  the  Diocesan.  It  may 
indeed  be  matter  of  surprise  to  some,  that  any  provision  on 
tiits  subject  should  be  deemed  necessary;  and  that  a  sense  of 
duty  is  not  sufficient  to  ensure  obedience  from  Clergymen  to 
the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  in  which  they  desire  to  officiate. 
But,  if  it  be.  not  so ;  and  we  well  know  that  it  is  not ;  the 
eyil  resulting  from  such  a  breach  of  discipline  cannot  be  too 
speedily  corrected.  Fortunately  the  remedy  iu  this,  as  in 
the  former  case,  is  easy  and  obvious.  Let  the  want  of  re- 
gidar  Chaplains  be  speedily  and  effectually  supplied ;  and 
then  there  will  be  no  longer  any  excuse,  (as  assuredly  there 
iis  neither  right  nor  safety  in  the  practice,)  for  the  deviation 
of  Missionaries  from  the  strict  line  of  Missionary  duties : 
and^  in  the  discharge  of  these  duties,  they  will  no  longer 
have  the  temptation  which  they  now  feel,  to  swerve  iVom  that 
regnhrity  of  professional  conduct,  which  alone  can  render 
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them  nnwilling  to  consider  themselves  under  the  controal  of 
Episcopal  aathority. 

We  leave  the  sabject  with  our  readers;  and  conclade 
this  already  long  article  with  the  following  extract.  The 
truth  which  it  inculcates,  is  deeply  impressed  on  our  own 
minds ;  and  will,  we  humbly  hope«  with  the  blessing  of  God, 
be  acknowledged  and  acted  upon  by  those  who  now  wield 
the  destinies,  and  are  responsible  for  the  moral  and  religious 
culture  of  this  interesting  portion  of  the  globe. 

^  On  every  account,  then,  both  as  it  respects  ourselves  and  the 
Heathen,  ought  we  to  be  zealous  for  the  strength,  and  efficiency, 
and  credit,  of  our  Elstablidiment.  With  respect  to  our  own  peofne 
the  case  is  plain ;  if  Christians  any  where  need  a  regular  ministry, 
and  the  public  offices  of  religion,  and  the  checks  and  restraints^ 
which  arise  from  a  diligent  inculcation  of  the  Word  of  God,  and 
the  appointed  means  and  aids,  by  which  Divine  truth,  ever  open 
to  the  inroads  of  sciolism  and  indi£ference,  and  voluptuousness,  is 
maintained  in  the  mind  and  heart,  it  is  assuredly  m  India :  and 
with  respect  to  the  natives,  much  as  they  now  hear  of  our  religion, 
they  will  look  to  authority :  and  if  they  observe,  that  the  Church  is 
either  weak  or  supine,  deficient  in  its  means,  or  remiss  in  its  duties, 
they  will  draw  the  obvious  conclusion,  and  act  accordingly.  The 
Establishment,  therefore,  must  be,  if  any  thing,  as  the  heart  or  soul 
of  our  religious  system ;  from  which  Christians  may  derive  a 
warmth  and  energy,  to  be  graduaUy'diffiised  by  its  gonial  influ- 
ence amidst  all  around  them.''    P.  78. 


Art.  IL  An  Historical  Review  of  the  Spanish  Revolution^ 
including  some  Account  of  Religion^  Manners^  and  Lite-' 
rature,  in  Spain;  illustrated  with  a  Map.  By  Edward 
Blaquiere,  Esq.  Author  of  "  Letters  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean,** he.    8vo.     pp.  682.    18s.     Whittakers.  1822. 

The  present  contest  in  Spain,  is  a  subject  of  so  much  in- 
terest to  every  one  who  feels  any  concern  in  the  general 
politics  of  Europe,  that  many  of  our  readers  will  probably 
look  with  eagerness  to  a  work  professing  to  proceed  from  an 
eye-witness  of  events,  apd  to  give  an  account  of  the  state 
of  parties,  in  that  distracted  country.  The  work  of  Mr. 
Blaquiere,  so  far  as  size  is  concerned,  would  seem  to  be 
well  calculated  to  meet,  what  we  suppose  to  be  the  present 
state  of  public  curiosity.  For  although  our  ingenious  au* 
thor  tells  us^  that  in  compliance  "  with  a  salutary  innovation 
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of  the  present  day/'  which  gives  a  "  preference  to  single 
volames,  where  the  subject  jelates  to  politics  or  religion/'  he 
has  abstained  from  "  adding  a  variety  oi  facts  that  would 
greatly  have  contributed  to  illustrate  the  text/'  in  the  fear 
**  of  interfering  with  this  improvement  in  public  taste/'  yet 
it  is  only  proper  to  observe,  that  his  delicacy  has  not  in  the 
least  interfered,  to  induce  him  to  curtail  a  variety  of  pro- 
found and  voluminous  speculations^  which  do  not  contribute 
to  illustrate  the  text.  Admitting,  therefore,  that  the  reader 
has  only  one  volume,  yet  he  has  full  as  many  pages  as  would 
have  filled  two,  and  moreover,  will  have  to  pay  (if  we  ex- 
cept only  the  value  of  the  boards)  exactly  the  same  money, 
as  two  volumes  would  have  cost.  The  only  difierence  is, 
that  instead  of  facts,  which  might  soon  be  forgotten  in 
the  bustle  of  general  history,  we  have  a  succession  of  elo- 
quent passages  and  animated  discussions,  which  will  probably 
be  just  as  valuable  a  thousand  years  hence  as  they  are  at  the 
present  day. 

<A:s  **  religion  and  politics"  are  matters  in  which  we  can 
never  expect  all  mankind  to  be  of  one  opinion,  our  author, 
who  is  a  philosopher,  will  of  course  be  prepared  to  encoun- 
ter a  good  deal  of  opposition  to  some  of  his  doctrines  on 
these  subjects.  For  our  part,  without  pretending  to  say 
whether  Mr.  Blaquiere  is  right  or  wrong,  in  the  character 
which  he  draws  of  individuals,  or  in  the  opinions  which  he 
delivers  upon  the  affairs  of  mankind  in  general,  we  have 
been  a  good  deal  prepossessed  against  him,  on  account  of 
his  intolerance.  Whenever  the  question  of  a  hierachy  is 
concerned,  our  author  is  far  too  bigoted  for  the  times  in 
which  we  now  live.  In  short,  he  is  not  liberal  enough  for 
QS.  He  is  too  much  attached  to  stale  and  exploded  pi'eju- 
dices,  and  cannot  speak  of  mobs,  and  rebels,  and  revolu- 
tions, with  that  equanimity  and  moderation  which  the  recol- 
lection of  human  weakness  and  ignorance  ought  always  to 
inspire. 

^o  doubt  Mr.  Blaquiere  will  be  surprized  at  this  criticism. 
**  Surely  you  have  never  read  my  book !"  we  think  we  hear 
him  say.  **  Why  I  am  a  radical,  a  root  and  branch  man  ? 
Me !  dislike  mobs !  Me !  a  bigot !  Why  I  believe  in  Je- 
remy Bentham ,!  and  if  there  be  one  thing  more  than  another 
upon  which  I  pride  myself,  it  is  upon  my  complete  freedom 
from  all  the  prejudices  in  which  1  was  bom  and  educated, 
and  by  which  nine-tenths  of  the  world  are  still  enthralled  !" 
We  have  not  disputed  one  word  of  this,  we  merely  said  that 
Mr.  Blaquiere  was  intolerant,  illiberal,  bigoted,  and  a  slave 
to   exploded  prejudices ;  whether  we  have  applied  these 
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words  properly  or  not,  in  the  present  instancoj  is  a  mere 
dispute  about  names,  which  as  they  are  very  frequent  in  his 
mouth,  ought  not  to  offend  him  in  the  mouths  of  others ; — 
or  if  they  do,  it  should  teach  him  this  lesson :  never  to  at- 
tack his  adversaries  with  mud  and  stones,  because  they  are 
weapons  which  can  always  be  thrown  back. 

As  a  proof,  however,  that  a  person  may  go  too  far  in 
emancipating  himself  from  what  are  called  prejudices,  we 
could  adduce  innumerable  instances  from  the  volume  before 
us.  It  would  be  useless  to  take  examples  in  religion  and 
politics,  because  in  all  probability  Mr.  Blaquiere  would  deny 
our  major,  and  accuse  us  of  begging  the  question.  But 
surely  he  himself  will  allow,  (unless  he  is  as  bigoted  to  Je- 
remy Bentham's  compositions,  as  he  professes  to  be,  to  his 
composity),  that  the  opinions  of  the  great  majority  of  man- 
kino,  on  questions  of  grammar  at  least,  are  entitled  to 
respect ;  and  that  if  every  one  is  entitled  to  think  for  bimiself 
not  only  in  religion,  bat  likewise  on  the  subject  of  syntax, 
the  confusion  which  mast  ensue  in  all  human  affairs,  is  in- 
calculable. By  way  of  shewing,  however,  the  extent  to 
which  our  author  carries  his  radicalismp  we  shall  select, 
among  a  great  many  instances  which  we  have  observed,  one 
or  two  of  the  first  that  come  to  hand — and  to  begin  with  the 
beginning.  Having  taken  an  opportunity  in  his  Preface 
to  assert  his  **  strict  impartiality  to  all  those  who  divide 
political  society ,** — (if  he  had  said  who  wish  to  divide  it,  we 
should  at  once  have  understood  whom  he  meant,)  he  goes 
on, 

'<  Let  il  not  be  imagined  from  the  sketch  which  I  have  drawn  of 
these  [read  those]  abuses,  which  ignorance  and  fanaticism  h^ve 
introduced  in  [read  into]  the  religious  system  of  Spain,  that  I  am 
the  less  favourable  to  toleration  in  its  utmost  latitude;  or  that  I 
conceive  the  flan  of  exclusion,  which  continues  to  prevail  against 
our  Catholic  orethren,  is  less  injurious  to  the  state,  than  urgent  to 
those  who  are  thereby  debarred  from  the  enjoyment  of  theiir  politi- 
cal rights.''  xi,  **  I  am  sure  those  celebrated  men,  with  wnom  I 
have  conversed,  relative  to  the  existing  state  of  afikirs,  and  which 
menace  [read  menaces]  their  country,  &c."  xiii.  *'  Although  the 
Apostles  were  too  good  judges  of  human  nature,  not  to  know  that 
fiifse  prophets  and  false  teachers  would  appear  in  after  times,  what 
would  they  have  said,  if  told,  that  in  little  more  than  three  cen.' 
turies,  the  self-denial,  contempt  of  worldly  riches,  and  abrogation 
of  temporal  power,  which  they  so  strenuously  recommended,  would 
be  transformed  into  a  series  of  dd>auchery,  avarice,  and  oppzes^ 
8ion/'    P,a54. 

Violations  of  grammar,  however  may  escape  a  writer  from 
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inadvertency^  withont  supposing  absolute  deliberation ;  bnt 
sorely  no  man,  except  one  who  '*  thought  that  an  advance 
made  by  Jeremy  Bentbam  was  conferring  a  very  hieh  honour 
on  any  minister  in  Europe/* — and  that  the  AbbeGregoire 
(who  was  the  first  man  who  proposed  to  the  Convention  the 
abolition  of  monarchy  in  France,  and  who  originated  in  that 
assembly  the  decree  for  bringing  Louis  XVI.  to  trial  J  is- 
the  most  perfect  model  of  *'  the  immediate  followers  of  the 
Redeemer/'  could  possibly  have  written  such  passages  as 
the  following. 

**  The  day  on  which  Protestant  and  Catholic  shall  meet  in  the 
same  temple,  to  adore  one  common  Father,  will,  in  my  estimation, 
exhibit  the  greatest  triumph  ever  obtained  by  humanity :  need  I 
say  that  this  glorious  victory  can  never  be  achieved  while  the  sys- 
tem of  exclusion  exists  I  It  is  not  amongst  the  least  absurd  of  those 
anomalies,  which  I  have  been  called  upon  to  expose,  in  treating  the 
religious  or  political  afiairs  of  Spain,  that  while  the  various  sects, 
into  which  Christianity  is  unhappily  divided,  fervently  invoke  the 
protection  of  Providence,  they  are,  with  scarcely  a  single  excep- 
tion, more  or  less  intolerant  towards  each  other ;  as  if  the  funda- 
mental maxim  of  their  faith,  were  a  mere  watch-word  to  cover 
hypocrisy  and  falsehood.  Surely  there  was  more  philosophy  in 
Boileau's  exclaiming — *  tons  les  wmimes  sontjbus /*  than  most  people 
have  imagined."    P.  xi. 

**  With  respect  to  passing  events  in  Spain,  they  are,  probably, 
more  full  of  interest  to  Europe  now,  than  at  any  former  period : 
it  is  impossible  any  longer  to  misconceive  the  real  nature  of  the 
struggle,  or  to  deny  that  the  people  who  were  slaves,  little  more 
than  two  years  ago,  are  now  the  advanced  guard  of  civilization* 
Does  it  arise  from  accidental  causes,  or  is  it  in  the  order  of  nature, 
that  those  who  have  suffered  most  from  oppression,  are  destined  to 
find'  a  compensation,  in  conferring  freedom  and  happiness  on 
others  ? 

**  Should  the  contest  which  has  been  already  communicated 
fh>m  the  Peninsula  to  Italy  and  Greece,  be  conducted  with  the 
firmness  and  wisdom,  which  have  hitherto  marked  its  progress,  in 
the  land  of  Pelagius  and  Themistocles,  it  is  not  within  human  com« 
prehension  to  predict  or  conceive  the  magnitude  and  extent  of  the 
benefits  which  such  a  struggle  is  capable  of  producing  to  society* 

^  It  is  impossible  to  name  Greece,  without  adding  to  the  thou, 
sand  voices  which  curse  the  policy  that  obliges  England,  not  only 
calmly  to  witness  the  extermination  of  a  brave  and  suffering  popu* 
lation,  but,  oh!  shame  of  our  age,  and  ruin  of  our  glory !  co-operate 
in  the  work  of  death  *•    To  complete  this  scene  of  national  degra- 

*  '<  A  political  prophet  of  France,  and  one  whose  former  predictions  have  been 
bot  too  often  realized,  (he  foretold  the  occupation  of  Paris  by  the  people  of  £u- 
rope,)  says  that  the  power  which  has  permitted  four  millions  of  Greeks  to  be  given 
up  to  the  knife  of  the  inadels,  and  which  soffers  the  Coloesos  of  the  north  to  aiake 
•uch  immeasurable  strides*  will  herself  share  the  fate  of  Babylon  and  Carthage." 
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datioDy  contiQental  politicians,  who  dwell  on  the  subject^  confound 
a  generous  people,  with  the  errors  and  blindness  of  their  rulers. 
I  will  boldly  tell  those  editors  and  publicits  of  France,  Italy,  and 
Germany,  as  I  proclaim  it  to  the  world,  that  posterity  will  acquit 
the  people  of  England  from  the  foul  charge,  and*that  if  they  knew 
us  better,  it  would  never  have  been  made."    P.  xiii. 

<*  Religion  is  so  interwoven  with  all  the  habits  of  the  Spanish 
people,  that  the  traveller  cannot  well  turn  aside  his  attention  from 
the  subject,  much  less  refrain  fh)m  observing  its  effects  on  the  civil 
and  political  institutions ;  but,  above  all,  on  the  state  of  morals. 
Coming  here  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  real  situation  of  Spain, 
I  soon  perceived  that  no  greater  service  could  be  rendered  to  the 
nation,  than  aiding  to  expose  the  sources  of  its  past  misfortunes; 
so  that,  had  not  others,  still  more  competent  to  the  task,  already 
torn  aside  the  veil  which  had  so  long  concealed  the  truth,  I  should 
have  ventured  to  do  so  myself.  Guided  by  the  ministers  of  thatr 
very  faith,  upon  which  I  am  about  to  offer  a  few  desultory  remarks, 
I  ought  to  escape  the  odium  loo  frequently  attached  to  the  best 
motives  $  while  my  statements  must  acquire  additional  weight,  when 
supported  by  such  incontrovertible  authorities.''    P.  351. 

Our  author's  anticipations  of  the  time  when  the  Catholic 
and  Protestant  worship  shall  be  performed  together,  in  the 
same  Church — his  affection  for  Greece  as  the  land  of  Pela-^ 
gius  (a  British  numk  of  the  fourth  century) — the  boldness  of 
his  declaration  **  to  all  the  Editors  and  Pablicists  of  France, 
Italy,  and  Germany," — his  admiration  of  Boileau's  novel  and 
ingenious  exclamation,  all  bespeak  the  originality  of  our 
author's  mind.  Or  if  this  were  doubtful,  the  following  ac- 
count of  a  wonderful  discovery  which  he  made  in  Sicily  ten 
years  ago,    would  at  once  settle  his  claims. 

<<  While  occupied  in  reflecting  on  Sicilian  manners,  it  occurred 
to  me  that  the  degree  of  virtue  and  vice  in  a  people,  depends  on 
the  religious  and  political  institutions  to  which  th^y  have  been 
accustomed :  twelve  years  additional  experience  induces  me  to  lay 
that  down  as  an  axiom  now,  which  was  then  hazarded  as  a  mere 
matter  of  opinion.  Although  I  shall  not  enter  into  the  develope- 
ment,  of  which  this  notion  is  susceptible,  it  is  not  loss  worthy  of 
attention  to  those  who  may  be  called  on  to  legislate  for  a  nation 
long  exposed  to  the  influence  of  tyranny  and  inroads  of  corruption. 
I  have  a  double  motive  for  the  above  suggestion  on  the  present 
occasion ;  that  of  calling  your  attention  to  the  subject,  as  a  highly 
important  truth,  and  of  exonerating  myself  from  the  charge  of 
advancing  any  fact  through  motives  of  illiberality  and  prejudice, 
which  is  offered  only  in  the  hope  of  promoting  the  best  interests  of 
the  Spanish  people.  Should  it  become  necessary  to  allude  to  other 
countries,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  or  stating  any  facts  interesting 
to  morals,  I  beg  it  to  be  clearly  understood,  as  not  proceeding  from 
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the  smallest  tincture  of  national  prejudice.  Without  dwelling  on 
the  injustice  of  following  the  examples  too  often  shqwn  in  this  way, 
or  denying  that  I  may  have,  myself,  fallen  into  the  error,  while 
want  of  sufficient  reflection  had  still  narrowed  my  views,  it  is  high 
time  to  acknowledge  that  each  member  of  the  European  family  has 
its  own  share  of  failings  to  correct  without  reproaching  its  neigh- 
bour ;  and,  above  aU,  let  us  hasten  to  recognize  the  important 
truth,  that  if  the  people  of  one  country  can  really  boast  any  supe. 
riority  over  another,  it  is  exclusively  due  to  the  nature  of  their  in- 
stitutions and  system  of  governm^it."    P.  422. 

Another  novelty  (to  ns,  at  least)  in  this  work,  is  the 
candour  with  which  our  author  speaks  of  Buonaparte's  atro- 
cious attempt  upon  Spain,  and  of  the  infamous  baseness  of 
those  who  adhered  to  Joseph,  at  the  very  moment  when  their 
countrymen  were  contending  so  heroically  for  the  freedom 
and  independance  of  the  fiation.  In  the  policy  of  the  Ex- 
emperor,  Mr.  Blaquiere  can  only  distinguish  the  views  of  the 
great  statesman  and  enlightened  ruler, — and  in  the  subser- 
viency of  Joseph's  creatures,  he  is  willing  to  overlook  the 
cowardice  and  dishonour  of  their  desertion,  in  a  contempla- 
tion of  the  benefits  which  tliey  expected  that  their  country 
would  receive  from  the  "  liberal  constitution,"  which  Mr. 
Blaquiere  is  penetrating  enough  to  perceive,  it  was,  or  ra- 
ther it  must  have  been,  Buonaparte's  intention  to  have  con- 
ferred upon  Spain.  Now  we  know  that  "  Charity  thinketh 
no  evil," — and  this  may  be  pleaded,  and  has  of  course  been 
pleaded  for  every  apologist  of  crime,  since  the  days  of  Cati- 
line to  the  present.  The  odd  part  of  such  apologists  is, 
that  it  is  only  in  the  case  of  vice,  that  their  charity  is  dis- 
played. They  are  invariably  as  quicksighted  to  impute  bad 
motives,  when  the  question  is  concerning  actions,  in  them- 
selves manifestly  just  and  viituous^  as  in  discerning  good 
ones,  where  the  actions  themselves  allow  of  no  excuse. 

We  will  not  trouble  our  readers  with  an  abridgement  of 
Mr.  Blaquiere's  defence,  of  what  posterity  will  regard,  in 
all  its  circumstances,  as  the  most  disgraceful  fact  recorded 
in  modern  history ; — bis  arguments  are  plausible  enough,  to 
make  it  evident  that  he  has  only  adopted  them,  and  immoral 
enough,  to  proceed  from  any  of  the  partj  to  which  he  be- 
.  longs ;— but  we  will  just  contrast  the  candid  simplicity  which 
he  exhibits  on  the  occasion,  of  which  we  have  been  speakings 
frith  the  jealous  suspicion  which  he  is  pleased  to  exercise  on 
another.  We  suppose  that  if  there  ever  was  a  question,  in 
which  the  motives  of  this  country  were  pure  and  above  the 
impntation  of  selfishness,  it  is  on  that  of  the  slave  trade. 
.The  reader,  however,  will  observe  the  characteristic  pru- 
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deuce  with  which  oar  author  forbears  ventaring  an  opinion 
on  this  delicate  subject. 

^  The  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  by  Spain,  in  1818»  was  a  mea- 
sure which  could  not  but  meet  the  applause  of  every  friend  to 
humanity  in  Europe ;  nor,  tohatever  may  have  been  their  motioe^  did 
the  ministers  of  England  ever  appropriate  any  portion  of  the  public 
revenue  to  a  purpose  more  sacred  and  praiseworthy,  than  in  com- 
pensating the  government  here,  for  the  loss  which  might  be  thus 
sustained  by  individuals.  But  the  above  transaction  was  far  from 
retrieving  any  part  of  our  lost  popularity;  many  well-informed 
iSpaniards  having  considered  it  rather  ss  a  plan  for  preserving  our 
colonial  prosperity,  than  an  act  of  disinterested  justice  towar<£  our 
hitherto  persecuted  black  brethren.  However  mell^/ounded  theee 
suipicions  may  be^  it  is  a  pity  to  take  away  from  the  merit  of  a  mea- 
sure, the  extreme  rarity  of  which  greatly  enhances  its  value.  -It 
certainly  failed  in  its  effect,  and  this  was  not  in  the  least  to  be 
wondered  at,  where  the  contracting  parties  on  one. side  were  only 
desirous  of  laying  their  rapacious  hands  upon  the  money,  without 
caring  if  the  whole  human  race  had  been  the  next  moment  con- 
signed to  perdition.  With  respect  to  the  final  appropriation  of  the 
sum  paid  oy  England  on  this  occasion,  I  have  it  from  undoubted 
authority,  that  no  part  whatever  went  to  the  indemnification  of 
those  interested  in  the  slave  trade,  which  is  proved  to  have  rather 
increased  than  diminished  ever  since.  Well  infbrmed  persons  here 
pontively  assert,  that  the  money  thus  drawn  from  the  English  trea- 
sury was  divided  between  the  ordinary  purposes  of  corruption  and 
fitting  out  the  expedition  intended  for  South  America ;  but  whidi, 
thanks  to  the  inscrutable  designs  of  an  over- ruling  Rrovidence,  was 
destined  to  give  liberty  to  Spain  !'*    P.  187. 

We  may  observe,  however,  while  treating  this  aubject, 
that  the  grounds  upon  which  our  author  places  the  dt^i^nce  of 
Napoleon  and  of  the  *'  enlightened  patriots,"  as  he  terms 
them,  who  took  part  against  their  country  in  the  P^iinsidar 
war,  are  much  higher,  or  rather  much  more  shameless,  than 
those  adduced  by  Napoleon  himself.  The  former  produces 
an  extract  from  the  memoirs  yet  unpublished,  dictated  by 
Napoleon  at  St.  Helena,  and  which  we  think  bears  intrinsic 
evidence  of  its  authenticity,  in  which  the  Emperor  explains 
and  extenuates  the  policy  by  which  he  was  guided  in  that 
most  dishonourable  step.  It  was  not  the  aggression  itself, 
but  the  low  and  base  hypocrisy  by  which  he  endeavoured  to 
efiect  his  ol^eot,  which  cast  a  stain  of  such  peculiar  infamy 
upon  the  whole  proceeding.  Mr.  Blaqniere  doea  not  see 
that;  and  from  what  we  can  see  of  his  opinions,  we  are  not 
surprised  that  he  does  not. .  The  passag^  to  which  we  al- 
.luded  is  ouriotts  ind  charaoteriatio ;  aod  we  exttaot  it,  as  one 
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of  the  few  things  which  the  work  before  as  contains,  which 
the  reader  may  like  to  perase. 

**  L'Empereury  en  parlant  de  la  guerre  d'Espagne  et  des  trans- 
actions de  Bayonne,  disait  :-*-Cette  combinaison  m'a  perdu :  toutes 
les  circonstances  de  mes  desastres,  viennent  se  rattacher  k  ce  noeud 
&tal.  £lle  a  detruit  ma  moralite  en  £urope>  divise  mes  forcesi 
multiplie  mes  ^mbarras,  oiiverte  une  ecole  aux  soklats  Anglais. 
C'est  moi  q^i  ai  forme  Tarmee  Anglaise  dans  la  Peninsula. 

**  Les  6venemens  ont  prouve  que  j'avais  fait  une  grande  faute, 
dans  le  choix  de  mes  moyens ;  car  la  faute  est  dans  les  moyens, 
bien  plus  que  dans  les  principes.  11  est  hors  de  doute  que  dans 
la  crise  oii  se  trouvait  la  France,  dans  la  lutte  des  idees  nouvelles, 
dans  la  grande  cause  du  si^cle  centre  le  reste  de  l'£urope,  nous  ne 
pouvions  pas  laisser  I'Espagne  en  arri^re  k  la  disposition  de  nos 
ennemis.  I!  fallait  I'entrainer  de  gr^  ou  de  force  dans  notre  sys« 
t^me  :  le  destin  de  la  France  le  dcmandait  ainsi :  et  le  code  du 
saittt  des  nations,  n*est  pas  toujours  celui  des  particuliers.  D'ail* 
leuTs,  i  la  necessite  politique,  se  joignait  ici  la  force  du  droit. 
L'Espagne,  quand  elle  me  cnit  en  peril,  quand  elle  me  sut  aux 
prises  k  Jena,  m'avait  &  peu  pr^  declare  la  guerre:  Tinjure  ne 
devait  pas  passer  impunie.  Je  pouvais  la  lui  declarer  d  son  tour, 
et  certes  le  succ^s  n'etait  point  douteux.  C'est  cette  facilite 
m^me,  qui  m'egara.  La  nation  meprisait  son  gouverneroent,  elle 
appellait  ^  grands  cris  une  reg6nerateur.  De  la  hauteur  d  laquelle 
le  sort  m'avait  eleve,  je  me  crus  appelle,  je  crus  digne  de  moi  d^ac- 
cohiplir  en  paix  ce  grand  evenement*  Je  voulus  epamer  le  sang : 
que  pas  une  goutte  ne  souillit  I'emtocipation  Castellane.  Je  de. 
livrai  done  les  Espagnols  de  leurs  hidieusses  institutions ;  je  leur 
donnai  une  constitution  liberale ;  je  crus  necessaire,  trop  16g6re- 
ment,  peut-^tre,  de  changer  leur  dynastie :  je  plagai  un  de  mes 
ir^res  k  leur  t^te ;  mais  UJul  le  seid  Stranger  au  miUeu  d^eux. 

^*  Je  respectai  leur  integrite,  leur  independance,  leurs  mmurs, 
le  Teste  de  leurs  loisr  Le  noureau  Monarque  gagna  la  capitale, 
n'ayant  d'autres  ministres,  d'autres  conseillers,  d'autres  courtisans, 
que  eeux  de  la  demiere  cour.  Mes  troupes  allaient  se  retirer. 
J'accompliBsais  le  plus  grand  bienfait  qui  ait  jamais  ^e  repandu 
aur  nn  peuple,  me  disais-je,  et  je  me  le  du  encore.  Les  Espagnols 
eux-m^mes,  m>-t-on  assur6,  le  pensaient  an  fonds,  et  ne  se  sont 
I^aints  que  des  formes.  J'attendai  leurs  benedictions :  11  en  fut 
autrement :  ils  d^daignerent  I'interet  pour  ne  «'occuper  que  de 
rinjure.  lis  s'indign^rent  4  I'id^  de  1  oflfense,  se  revolt^rent  H  la 
vue  de  la  force.  Tons  coururent  aux  armes.  Les  Espagnols  en 
masse  se  conduisirent  comme  un  homme  d'honneur.  Je  n'ai  rien 
it  dire  centre  ceia ;  sinon  qu*ils  ont  triomph^,  qu*iis  en  sent  cru- 
dlement  punis;  qu'ils  ea  sont  peut.6tre  ^  regretter !— Ds  meri- 
taient  mieto.*'    P.  126. 

Bnonapairte  here  palliates  his  own  oendnet,  tmt  he  praises 
and  deesiostiee  to  tiieooadact  pursoed  by  the  SpaAish  Na« 
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Han,  ivho  ''  en  miuse  se  conduisirent  c^omme  tm  honune  d' 
honneur/' — he  has,  however,  too  mach  respect  for  himself  to 
advocate  the  canse  of  those  ''enlightened  patriots,'' who  sided 
with  the  nsarper — he  leaves  that  to  his  radical  friends. 

We  might  now  with  propriety  close  our  remarks  upon  this 
large  volume  of  political  discussions.  As  our  readers  may 
have  remarked,  we  have  noticed  only  the  merits  of  its  com- 

Sbsition,  and  the  tone  of  its  principles,  abstaining  apparent- 
j  from  any  indication  of  the  kind  of  information  which  it  con- 
tains. The  reason  of  this  is  simply  stated ;  the  work  con- 
tains absolutely  no  information,  except  what  the  author  has 
collected  from  books,  accessible,  for  the  most  part,  in  this 
country,  or  else  such  facts  as  have  been  related  in  the  daily 
papers.  And  were  it  not  that  Mr.  Blaqaiere  puts  his  long 
chapters  into  the  form  of  letters,  and  dates  them  from  Ma- 
drid, we  should  have  entertained  no  doubt  whatever  of  the 
work  having  been  written  in  England,  and  got  up,  for  the 
immediate  market  of  the  present  moment.  The  first  350 
pages  confessedly  refer  to  events  which  took  place  before 
the  assumed  date  of  the  letters,  and  the  last  800  are  occnpied, 
not  with  facts  which  our  author  witnessed,  but  with  disqui- 
sitions upon  subjects  which  he  most  certainly  does  not  under- 
stand. Our  readers  will  easily  have  seen  from  the  extracts 
that  we  have  made,  that  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Blaquiere  upon 
matters  of  opinion,  cannot  be  worth  alluding  to ;  and  the 
following  anecdote  of  manners,  which  he  gives  as  afaci^ 
bears  such  evident  absurdity  on  the  face  of  it,  that  we  are  by 
no  means  disposed  to  regret  that  we  are  not  oftener  treated 
with  the  result  of  his  personal  observations. 

•  * 

**  When  the  various  ways  adopted  by  th&  monks  and  priesthood 
for  extorting  monev  from  the  faithful  are  considered,  no  wonder 
that  begging  should  be  regarded  as  an  altogether  harmless,  if  not  an 
agreeable  pastime ;  nor  is  it  thought  degrading  even  in  persons  of 
rank :  to  such  a  state  can  defective  institutions  reduce  a  people  I 
A  dowager,  or  a  knight  of  Calatrava,  St  Hermandad,  find  the 
Golden  Fleece,  who  solicit  alms  in  Spain,  do  not  think  it  a  deroga- 
tion from  their  dignity;  and  why  should  they,  when  it  is  counte- 
nancedl)y  the  ministers  of  religion,  who  are  seen  at  every  door, 
performing  the  same  office."    P.  462. 

Having  alluded  to  the  information  from  books,  which  fills 
the  only  part  of  the  volume  before  us,,  that  is  worth  reading, 
we  may  mention  that  our  author  has  given  some  extracts 
from  a  '^  History  of  the  Inquisition,"  by  a  M.  Uorente, 
which  contain  some  particulars  that  ^  are  interesting.  This 
gentleman  was  originally  a  Secretary  of  the  Holy  Office, 
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•ad  when  his  fanoiions  were  abolished  by  Buonaparte^  he 
transferred  his  services  to  Joseph.  He.  is  now^  we  presume, 
like  others  of  Joseph's  adherents,  in  oKile,  and  by  conse* 
qnence  a  man  of  the  truest  virtue  and  patriotism— >  the  most 
ard^  lover  of  liberty  and  mankindp  &c.  &c.  Such  a  per-* 
son,  from  his  9pportunities,  is  well  caloulated  to  write  the 
history  of  an  institution  to  whioh  he  was  attached.  We  are 
indebted  however  for  this  ''Critical  History,"  as  M.  Llorente 
names  his  work, to  an  ingenious  and  demonstrably  true  remark 
of  M.CIausel  de  Coussergues,  in  the  French  Chamber  of  De* 
puties :  that ''  Jacobinism  had  caused  more  human  beings  to 
perish  in  one  day,  than  the  Inquisitions  of  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  the  two  Indies,  had  in  three  centuries."  A  remark 
still  further  illustrated  by  a  passage  from  La  Borde,  (a 
writer  on  the  Liberale  side,  in  politics,)  that  '*  the  verdicts 
of  Inquisitors  of  late  years,  have  been  dictated  by  sentiments 
of  mildness,  tolerance  and  peace,  and  but  little  proportioned 
to  the  crime:  that  above  a  century  has  elapsed  since  an 
Ajai»^8k*F&,  the  last  having  occurred  under  Charles  II;" 
and  ''  that  the  name  of  the  Holy  Office  is  now  scarcely  ever 
prcmoonced  in  the  Peninsula.^  liineraire  d'  Eepagne.  tom.  v. 
p.  25.  quoted  by  Mr*  Bhwuiere. 

Whether  this  remark  of  M.  La  Borde  be  true  or  not  true,  it 
is  a  matter  of  unmixed  congratulation,  that  the  tribunal  has 
been  abolished;  and  we  can  recommend  with  unqualified  com- 
mendation this  part  of  the  volume  to  the  attention  of  the 
reader.  We  do  not  know  any  feature  of  the  Catholic  reli* 
gion  which  so  truly  represents  its  genuine  spirit,  as  that 
which  is  afforded  by  the  horrors  of  that  tremendous  tribunal. 

Since  its  abolition,  several  reprints  have  been  made  in 
Spain,  of  accounts  formerly  published  of  different  Auto-da- 
Fe's,  at  various  places  in  the  kingdom.  We  select  the  fol- 
lowing, from*  the  reprint  of  a  tract,  published  at  the  time, 
in  which  the  ceremony  of  ^e  last  Auto-da- F6^  performed 
in  the  presence  of  the  Iloyal  Family,  is  minutely  described. 
The  extract  is  long,  but  it  will  conclude  our  account  of  this 
tM>ok  of  Mr.  Blaquiere's,  and  we  think  the  facts  which  it 
contains  are  curious  enough  to  repay  the  reader  for  the  trou"* 
ble  of  the  perusal.      o 

f*  The  last  Auto-da-Fg  performed  in  the  presence  of  the  Boyal 
Fiiihily,  ^hich  took  place  here  in  1680,  to  celebrate  the  marriage 
pf  Charles  IL  with  a  Princess  of  the  Bourbon  race,  at  a  time  when 
Europe  had  attained  a  degree  of  knowledge  and  refinement,  scarcely 
exceed^  in  the  present  day,  is,  doubtless,  one  of  the  most  extra- 
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ordinary  facts  connected  ;i(rith  the  history  of  the  homan  mindj 
while  ft  proTes  to  what  excesses  and  absurdities  the  forc^  of  custom 
is  capable  of  carrying  a  people  and  their  rulers.  An  account  of 
this  frightful  holocaust,  in  which  no  less  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  victims  were  brought  forward,  condemned  to  various  punish* 
ments,  is  amongst  the  reprints  which  have  appeared  ance  the 
recent  change,  and  may  be  truly  regarded  as  the  greatest  literary 
curiosity  of  the  age.  Llorente  expresses  his  surprise,  that  scenes 
like  these  should  have  been  chosen  to  amuse  the  princesseB  of 
France  ;  he  might  also  have  asked,  by  what  fatality  it  was,  that 
the  parents  of  these  princesses  did  not  stipulate  that  their  dau^tera 
should  not  be  present  at  such  spectacles ! 

"  The  volume  to  which  I  allude,  under  the  title  of  Relafion 
Historical  contains  a  minute  description,  not  only  of  the  ceremonyj 
but  a  copy  of  the  sermon  preached,  and  the  questions  put  to  those 
who  abjured.  There  can  be  no  better  standard,  by  which  to  judge 
the  state  of  Spain,  at  the  above  period,  than  this  extraordinary 
book ;  which  also  throws  a  great  light  on  the  general  practice  and 
attributes  of  the  Inquisition.  The  author,  Don  Jose  del  Olmo,  an 
Alcalde,  and  fumiliar  of  the  Holy  Office,  dedicates  his  book  to 
the  Kipg,  whom,  he  calls  the  Jupiter  of  Cluistianit)r.  The  heathen 
deity  fulminated  bis  bolts  against  those  who  opposed  impiety  to 
religion  and  justice,  for  which  he  was  not  only  placed  amongst  the 
stars,  but  hailed  as  the  supreme  god  of  the  heayens:  what  less 
could  be  done  fpr  the  protector  of  the  Church,  the  captain-general 
of  the  militia  of  God,  the  pillar  of  the  faith,  but  to  venerate  him.  as 
the  greatest  king  of  the  earth  ?  Extreme  piety,  ^  and  a  desire  of 
folio Viring  the  example  of  his  father,  Philip  IV.,  (sumamed  the 
great !)  who  had  patronized  and  was  present  at  the  grand  Auto 
performed  in  1632,  are  the  reasons  alleged  by  the  author,  for  his 
Cathdic  Majesty  having  expressed  a  wish  to  preside  over  a  sinular 
ceremony. 

**  From  the  number  of  delinquents  collected  at  several  prisons 
round  the  capital,  it  was  decided,  that  instead  of  celebrating  the 
Auto  at  Toledo,  as  originally  intended,  it  should  be  transferced  to 
the  capital.  The  ministers  of  religion,  monks,  and  their  attendants, 
within  many  leagues  of  Madrid,  being  summoned,  ajK>lemn  pro- 
cesision  too]^  place  on  the  30th  May,  for  the  purppse  of  proclaimiog 
the  approaching  ceremony,  calling  oh  the  &ithful  to  attend,  and 
promising  those  indulgences  which  the  sovereign  pontiffir  had  or. 
dained  in  their  various  decrees.  The  following  is  a  literal  transku 
tion  of  the^roclamation  which  was  repeated  eight  times,  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  city,  and  before  the  royal  famify,  who  were  seated 
in  a, balcony  of  the  alcazar  or  palace,  as  -the  procession  passed: 
'  Be  it  l^ho^h  to  all  the  fnliabitants  of  Madrid,  and  those  of  the 
neighbodrin^/districts^  that  t^e  Holy  Office  of  the  Kingdom^  of 
Toledo,  win  celi&brate  a  public  Auto-da-Fe  in  the  Great  l^uare  oif 
this  city,  on  the  30th  June,  when  all  the  graces  and  indulgence9 
gi-anted  by  the  sovereign  pontiffs,  will  be  coxiceded  to  those  iriio 
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accompany  and  aMist  at  the  Mid  Auto ;  which  it  thus  proclaimed, 
that  it  may  come  to  the  knowledge  of  all  the  faithful.' 

^*  While  several  thousand  workmen  were  employed  under  the 
direction  of  an  architect  especially  appointed  to  prepare  the  amphi« 
theatre^  a  company  of  soldiers  of  the  Faith  were  organized,  and 
nearly  all  the  Grandees  solicited  permission  to  act  tiBfamUian;  a 
privilege  allowed  only  to  the  purest  blood  in  Spaitt»  *  Many  of 
the  highest  nobility/  says  our  author,  *  immortalized  iheir  names 
by  this  memorable  act  of  piety  i  and  in  order  that  future  genera, 
tions  may  enjoy  the  consolation  of  seeing  our  age  ennobled,  that 
the  present  may  admire  what  those  who  come  after  will,  without 
doubt,  imitate;  as  also  that  the  ministers  of  the  holy  tribunal  majr 
enjoy  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  the  estimation  in  which  its  rant 
and  dignity  is  held  by  the  most  illustrious  names  in  the  universe^ 
the  names  of  those  who  asked  the  favour  of  being  allowed  to  act  as 
familiars,  and  assumed  the  habit  of  the  Holy  Inquisition,  on  thia 
occasion,  are  inserted/  Of  the  eighty-five  names  which  followi  a 
fourth  were  grandees  of  the  first  class,  forty  counts  and  marquesses, 
and  the  remainder  either  their  imme4iate  heirs,  or  nearest  rehu 
tives. 

*^  The  procession  of  the  green  and  white  crosses  took  place  on 
the  29th  June,  when  all  those  destined  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
ceremony  of  Uie  following  day  attended ;  and  amongst  others,  the 
Duke  of  Medinaceli,  bearing  the  standard  of  Faith* 

**  Passing  before  the  palace,  to  the  sound  of  instruments,  and 
chaunting  the  Miserere,  the  procession  moved  on  to  the  Brasero, 
or  pkoe  of  execution,  where  one  of  the  symbols  of  Christianity  was 
planted  and  consecrated  on  a  pedestal  prepared  for  its  reception. 
As  to  the  standard  and  green  cross,  they  were  destined  to  ornament 
the  arena  of  the  ampitheatre,  to  which  the  procession  went,  after 
quitting  the  Brasero. 

^'  The  procession  of  the  criminals  followed  that  of  the  crosses 
and  standard :  they  were  conducted  to  the  amphitheatre,  to  have 
their  respective  sentences  read :  this  part  of  the  rehearsal,  for  so  it 
may  be  called,  is  compared,  by  the  author,  to  that  which  will  be 
seen  in  the  *  tremendous  day  of  the  universal  judgment ;  because, 
if  the  ignominy  of  the  guilty  creates  horror  there,  the  glory  of  the 
just,  and  sovereign  majesty  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  who,  follow- 
ing the  standard  and  cross,  assisted  by  choirs  of  angels,  will  bend 
their  way  to  the  Valley  of  Jehosaphat,  where  the  Supreme  Judge 
will  occupy  his  throne,'  &c. 

**  Although  the  preparations  commenced  as  early  as  three  in  the 
rooming  of  the  30tb,  the  victims,  living  and  dead,  were  not  led  forth 
before  7  o'clock ;  at  which  hour  the  procession  commenced.  Of 
the  number  who  graced  this  horrible  triumph,  twenty-one  were 
condemned  to  the  flames,  and  thirty-four  to  be  burnt  in  effigy. 
There  were  eleven  penitents  who  had  abjured  the  Jewish  faith,  and 
fifty-four  reconciled  Israelites,  wearing  Sanbenitos,  and  carrying 
wax  tapers.    Judging  from  the  authors  description,  the  procession 
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iQust  have  been,  at  once,  one  of  the  most  magnificent  and  terrific 
ever  witnessed  in  Spain.  Though  attended  by  upwards  of  two 
hundred  thousand  spectators,  not  a  sound  was  heard,  to  break  the 
awful  silence,  as  it  passed  along:  nothing  could  exceed  tlie  order 
and  regularity  preserved  throughout:  these  are  subjects  of  pane, 
gyric  with  the  author,  but  his  chief  admiration  is  reserved  for  the 
Inquisitor-General,  Doni  Diego  Sarmiento  de  Talladares.  *  There 
was  much  to  admire,'  says  Don  Jose,  *  in  each  individual  of  this 
marvellous  assemblage ;  but  the  majesty  witli  which  the  Inquisitor- 
General  upheld  the  dignity  of  his  office,  was  so  transcendant,  that 
he  appeared  to  have  exceeded  himself!  As  the  cause  was  so  much 
of  God,  it  pleased  him  to  grant  greater  light  to  his  minister ;  be. 
cause,  when  be  predestines  inen  for  high  employment,  he  prepares 
them  with  the  knowledge  necessary  for  their  mtended  occupations/ 

**  That  part  of  the  ampitheatre  appropriated  to  the  royal  family 
and  the  court,  was  resplendent  with  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  dis- 
played on  damask,  silk  and  velvet  draperies  of  all  hues ;  after 
having  exhausted  his  power  of  description,  in  detailing  the  other 
portions  of  the  edifice,  Don  Jose  del  Olmo  concludes  by  observing, 
that  it  might  justly  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world. 

**  Those  parts  of  the  theatre  thrown  open  for  the  public,  were 
crowded  to  excess,  and  the  King,  attended  by  the  whole  of  his 
family  and  -court,  had  taken  their  seats  some  time  before  the  pro* 
cession  had  arrived.  When  high  mass  Was  over,  the  Inquisitor- 
General  proceeded  to  the  royal  balcony,  and  administered  the  ustial 
oath ;  after  which  it  was  taken  by  the  municipality. 

*\  These  preliminary  arrangements  concluded,  Don  Tomas  Na* 
varro,  head  chaplain  to  the  king,  commenced  the  customary  ser. 
mon,  choosing  for  his  text,  the  first  verse  of  the  seventy-third 
Psalm.<  I'he  preacher  began,  by  telling  his  auditors,  tliaft  the 
amphitheatre  was  an  emblem  of  what  they  had  one  day  to  see  at 
Jehosaphat.  *  The  divine  tribunal,  in  heaven,'  said  he,  *  is  similar 
in  all  things,  to  that  of  the  faith  on  earth,  since  it  proceeds  with 
the  justification  operated  by. the  latter.'  A  long  rhapsody,  in 
which  he  alluded  to  the  progress  of  scepticism,  was  followed  by  a 
violent  attack  on  the  Jews : — '  Who  ace  greater  enemies  of  God, 
€ir  more,  worthy  of  punishment,'  he  asked,  '  than  the  observers  of 
the  Mosaic  taws  ?  In  them,  hope  is  blindness ;  patience  insensibility; 
and  firmness  fear  and  obstinacy :  men  of  such  infamous  lives,  so 
abandoned  to  every  species  of  impurity,  usury,  and  injustice,  that 
St.  Peter  and  Domianus  could  not  better  designate  them,  many 
centuries  ago,  than  by  exclaiming,  *  Ab-eis  in  veritate  Judaice  vivt- 
turl- '  Part  IL  is  devoted  to  heretics :  of  these,  Don  Tomas  does 
not  seem  to  have  entertained  a  much  better  opinion  than  of  his 
friends,  the  Jews.  *  Other  enemies  of  God,'  says  he,  *  and  the 
worst  of  all,  are  the  heretics  whom  St.  Augustin  considered  lower 
than  the  most  profligate  Gentile :  heresy  is  more  execrable  than 
idolatry,  inasmuch,  as  he  who  makes  war,  under  the  made  of 
friendship,  is  worse  than  one  who  acts  with  open  and  cmdisginaed 
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hostiKty/  To  the  authority  of  St.  Augmtin,  is  added  that  of 
Chiysostom,  St.  Peter,  Damianus,  and  other  canonized  fathers."— ^^ 
P.  383. 

**  The  sermon  being  ended,  a  secretary  began  to  re^  the  sen- 
tences of  those  condemned  to  the  flames :  this  ceremony  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  auditory  till  four  o'clock,  when  the  victims 
were  conducted  to  the  Brasero,  under  an  escort,  and  accompanied 
by  the  Corregidor  and  Alcaides,  appointed  to  see  the  sentences 
*put  into  execution.  Don  Fernandes  Alvarez  Valdes,  an  c^cer 
high  in  the  sacred  tribunal,  followed,  to  bear  testimony  to  tfao 
event.  When  those  victims,  who  are  described  in  anothpr  account, 
as  pale,  languid,  and  woe-begone,  the  very  embl^mis  of  despair, 
had  been  led  off,  the  secretaries  proceeded  with  the"  trials  and 
sentences  of  those  convicted  of  superstition,  sorcery,  bigamy,  and 
as  impostors  and  hypocrites.  It  was  nine  o'clock  before  the  pri- 
soners were  assembled  round  the  Grand  Inquisitor,  to  go  through 
the  different  forms  of  abjuration.  The  Articles  of  the  Faith  were 
then  put  to  each  penitent,  who  was  required  to  give  his  answer  in 
an  audible  voice.'*    P.  393. 

^*  Giving  absolution,  saying  mass,  and*  chaunting  Te  Deum^  ' 
took  up  .another  hour ; .  after  which,  the  royal  family  withdrew,  and 
thus  ended  the  ceremony  of  the  SOth  June,  1^80. 

*^  The  process  of  strangling  and  burning  continued  all  night  t 
as  to  those  who  were  condemned  to  be  flogged  and  publicly  de- 
graded, their  punishment  was  reserved  for  the  following  day« 
Nearly  a  third  of  the  whole  number,  whether  destined  to  be 
burned,  flogged,  or  degraded,  were  women.  When  the  executions 
bad  ternlinated,  another  grand  procession  was  performed,  for  the 
purpose  of  restoring  the  crosses  and  standard  to  the  cathedral. 

**  The  volume  of  Don  Jose  del  Olmo  concludes  with  an  account 
of  a  minor  Auto,  which  was  celebrated  on  the  28th  of  October,  in 
the  same  year,  to  reconcile  fifteen  penitents,  as  if  the  Inquisitors| 
wanted  to  prove  their  thirst  of  blood  had  abated ;  the  pains  and 
penalties  on  this  occasion,  did  not  exceed  perpetual,  imprisonment^ 
confiscation  of  property,  and  whipping.  Of  fifteen  victims,' eight 
were  women ;  and  from  the  description  given  of  their  persons, 
they  must  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  young  and  beautiful."-^ 
P.  «95. 

We  now  take  our  leave  of  this  ponderous  volume:  we  have 
DO  apology  to  ofier  for  the  freedom  with  which  we  have  ex- 
pressed our  opinion  of  it.  Perhaps,  however,  in  stating  that 
the  work  contained  no  facts,  whatever,  of  importance,  we  ex- 
pressed ourselves  in  terms  not  sufficiently  qualified ;-— the  ex- 
ception, thongh  single,  is  of  consequence. — Mr.  Blaqniere 
assures' us,  and  has  takea  means  of  informing  the  Cortes  of  the 
circamfitance,  that  Jeremy  Bentfaam  has  at  length  come  to  a 
resolution  **  of  not  interfering  in  the  concerns  of  Spain*" 
P..582*^    He  meabs  for  the  future  to  leave  that  country  to  the* 
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resoorces  of  its  own  wiadom:  reserTiiig  however  a  dae  con- 
sideration of  what  may  hereafter  be  foond  dae  to  his  own 
oharaoter  "  from  those  motives  of  philanthropy,  which  have 
marked  every  action  of  his  life."  Major  Cariwright,  onr 
author  informs  as,  has  also  come  to  the  same  resolatibn.  It 
seems  their  '^ mediation*'  was  misunderstood;  and  oar  anther 
sorrowfnlly  adds,  that 

<<  Where  selfish  motives  can  be  attributed  to  tbese»  no  wonder 
that  an  insignificant  individual  like  myself  should  be  pointed  out  as 
a  spy  in  the  pay  of  Ministers,  as  I  havQ  been,  at  Paris,  by  certain 
Ulerdt,  and  at  Bayonue  and  Madrid,  by  the  Marquis  d'Alme- 
parai"    P.  583. 


Art.  III.  The  Grave  of  the  Last  Saxon ;  or,  the  Legend 
of  the  Curfew.  A  Poem.  By  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Bowles^ 
Author  of  Letters  to  Jjord  Byron,  Poems,  etc.  8vo. 
pp.124.    68.    Hurst  and  Co.    1822. 

Mr.  Bowles  informs  ns  in  his  preface  that  ^e  are  in- 
debted for  this  production  of  his  muse  to  ''  the  circumstance 
of  the  late  critical  controversy  with  Lord  Byron/'  which 
**  recalled  to  his  aitejition  a  poem  sketched  some  years  ago« 
on  a  subject  of  national  history,  and  which  he  has  been  in- 
duced to  correct  and  revise,"  and  now  offers  to  the  public. 
It  is  a  familiar  remark  that  good  sometimes  comes  out  of 
6vil|  and  we  think  the  poem  before  us,  an  exemplification  of 
its  truth.  We  certainly  saw  no  reason  to  praise  the  appear- 
ance which  Mr.  Bowles  made  in  that  conceited  ^^  contro- 
versy" to  which  he  alludes ;  but  if  it  proved,  as  he  tells  us,  the 
occasion  of  this  poem  being  finished  and  published,  we  shall 
for  the  future  cease  to  regard  it,  as  having  been  totally 
barren  and  nnprddnctive. 

The  subject  of  the  poem,  is  taken  from  the  history  of  the 
insnrrection  against  William  I.  in  the  third  year  of  the  con- 
quest, when  a  confederate  army  of  Danes,  Scotch,  and 
exiled  English,  landed  in  the  Humber  and  marched  to 
Yorkj  wh^re  they  were  finally  defeated.  It  opens  with  the 
description  of  n  scene  between  Adela,  a  daughter  of  Harold 
and  Ailric  the  monk,  at  the  castle  of  Bavenspur  on  the 
Humber.  They  had  mounted  one  of  the  turrets  of  the  castle, 
in  order  to  listen  if  they  could  hear  any  souikds  of  the  return 
of  her  three  brothers,  who  had  left  the  walls  three  days 
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beFor^  with  a  troop  of  warriors,  on  an  expedition  to  York  to 
join  the  confederates  who  had  there  assembled  an  army  to 
oppose  William. 

"  Hark !  'twas  a  shout, ' 
And  sounds  at  distance  as  of  marching  men  1 
.   No !  all  is  silent,  save  the  tide,  that  rakes. 
At  times,  the  beach,  or  breaks  beneath  the  cliff. 
Listen !  was  it  thd  fall  of  hastening  oars  ? 
No !  all  is  hush'd !    '  Oh  I  when  will  they  return  ?' 
[  Adela  sigh'd ;  for  three  long  nights  had  passed, 

'  Since  her  brave  brothers  left  thisse  bastion'd  walls, 

And  march'd,  with  the  confederate  hoeit,  to  York. 

*  They  ^ome  not :  Have  they  perish'd  }*   So  dark  thoughts 
Arose,  and  then  she  rais'd  her  look  to  Heav'n, 

And  clasp'd  the  cross,  and  pray'd  more  fervently. 
Her  lifted  eye  in  the  pale  lamp-light  shone, 
Touch*d  with  a  tear ;  soft  airs  of  ocean  blew 
Her  long  light  hair,  whilst  audibly  she  cried, 

*  Preserve  them,  ble^ed  Mary!  oh !  preserve 
My  brothers/    As  she  pray'4«  one  pale  small  star, 
A  still  and  lonely  star,  through  the  black  night 
Look'd  out,  like  Hope ! — Instant,  a  trumpet  rung. 
And  voices  rose,  and  hurrying  lights  appeared ; 
Now  louder  shouts  along  the  platform  peal-* 

'  Oh !  they  are  Normans !'  she  exclaim'd,  and  grasp'd 
The  old  man's  hand,  and  said,  *  yet  we  will  die 
As  Harold's  daughter  ;*  and,  with  mien  and  voice, 
Firm  and  unfaltering,  kissM  the  crucifix. 
They  knelt  together,  and  the  old  man  spoke : . 

*  All  here  is  toil  and  tempest«-we  shall  go,     . 
Daughter  of  Harold,  where  the  weary  rest/ 
Oh !  holy  Mary,  'tis  the  clank  of  steel 

Dp  the  9tone  stairs !  and,  lo !  beneath  the  lamp. 
In  lirms,  the  -beaver  of  his  helmet  raised. 
Seme  light  hairs  straying  on  his  ruddy  cheek. 
With  breath  hastily  drawn,  and  cheering  smile. 
Young  Athblino.    *  The  Saxon  banner  waves' — 

*  Oh !  are  my  brothers  safe  ?'  cried  Adela, 

*  Speak  I'speak !  Oh !  tell  me,  do  my  brothers  live  V 
Atheling  answer'd,  *  They  will  soon  appear-^ 

My  post  was  on  the  eastern  hills — a  scout 
Came  breathless,  sent  from  Edmund,  and  I  hied. 
With  a  small  company,  and  horses  fleet. 
At  his  command  to  thee.    He  bade  me  say, 
Evjfin  now,  upon  the  citadel  of  York, 
Above  the  bursting  fires,  and  rolling  smoke. 
The  Saxon  sannkr  waves*——'*    Pvi4, 
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Adela  then  proceeds  to  inform  AtibeUng  of  the  history 
of  the  present  enterprize^  and  of  the  misfortnne  which  she 
and  her  brothers  had  encoontered  during  the  two  years  of 
exile  which  they  had  passed  in  Denmark^  since  the  fetal 
battle  of  Hastings.  The  conversation  is  however  intermpted 
by  the  soand  of  a  distant  trumpet,  and  soon  after  Adela's 
brother  Godwin  rashes  in,  aoqaainting  her  with  the  fiital 
issne  of  the  battle  at  York. 

Canto  the  second  takes  the  reader  to  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don, where  William,  for  the.first  time,  receives  his  assembled 
Barons.  The  principal  snbject  of  this  canto  is  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  fearf m  dream  which  disturbed  the  repose  of  Wil- 
liam, the  effects  of  which  he  endeavours  to  eflbce  by  calUog 
for  his  harper  who  sings  to  him,  what  is  called  the  **  Song  of 
the  Battle  of  Hastings  C  after  which  the  scene  is  removed  to 
Waltham  Abbey,  where  three  monks  are  introduced  singing 
a  requiem  over  the  grave  of  Harold,  in  consequence  of  a 
prestematural  injunction  to  that  effects  The  requietai  is 
interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  an  ''  armed  Norman  Knight,'' 
who  approaches  the  grave  in  silence,  and  having  gazed 
awhile  upon  the  *'  grave  of  the  last  Saxon,"  returns,  as  he 
entered,  without  uttering  a  syllable :  the  monks  resame  their 
chaunt,  which  being  finished,  the  reader  is  taken  into  the 
Forest  of  Waltham,  in  order  to  accompany  the  mysterioos 
Blnight,  whose  strange  entrance  and  exit  had  excited  so 
much  wonder.  Arrived  at  a  sequestered  spot  the  stranger 
utters  in  a  soliloquy  the  name  of  Harold^  when  immediately 
an  unknown  voice  addresses  him. 

* 

<'  *  Who  speaks  of  Harold  i*  cried  a  woman's  vdce. 
Heard  through  the  deep  night  of  the  woods--><  He  spok^* 
A  stem  voice  answer'd,  *  Ha,  of  Harold  spoke. 
Who  fear'd  his  sword  in  the  red  firont  of  war. 
Less  than  the  powers  of  darkn^ess :'  and  he  croes'd 
His  breast,  for  at  that  instant  rose  the  thought 
Of  the  weird  sisters  of  the  wold»  that  mock 
Night  wanderers,  and  '  pliable  men's  names* 
In  savage  solitude — *  If  now,'  he  cried, 
*  Dark  minister,  thy  spells  of  wizard  power 
Have  rais'd  the  storm  and  wild  winds  up,  APPSAaf 
He  scarce  had  spoken,  when,  by  the  red  flash 
Thatglanc'd  along  the  glen,  half  visible 
Appeared  a  tall,  majestic  fem9le  form ; 
So  visible,  her  eyes'  intenser  light 
Shone  wildly  through  the  darkness :  and  her  finc^ 
On  which  one  pale  flash  more  directly  shon^ 
Was  like  a  ghost's. by  moonlight,  as  she  stood 
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A  moment  seen^  her  lips  appear'd  to  moTO 
Mttttering»  whilst  her  long  locks  of  ebon  hair 
Stream'd  o'er  her  forehead,  by  the  bleak  winds  blown 
Upon  her  heaving  breapt. 

The  knight  advanc'd— 
Th'  expiring  embers  fl'om  a  cave  within. 
Now  waken'd  by  the  night-air,  shot  a  light, 
Fitful  and  trembling,  and  this  human  form. 
If  it  was  human,  at  the  entrance  stood. 
As  seem'd,  of  a  rude  cave.    You  migh1>  have  thought 
She  had  strange  spells,  such  a  mysterious  power 
Was  round  her,  such  terrific  solitude. 
Such  night,  as  of  the  kingdom  of  the  grave* 
Whilst  hurricanes  seem'd  to  obey  her  best. 

And  she  no  less  admired,  when,  front  to  front. 
By  the  rekindling  ember*s  darted  gleam, 
A  mailed  man,  of  proud  illustrious  port*    P.  60. 

After  a  long  dialogue,  on  the  subject  of  William's  tyranny, 
and  the  misery  of  his  conquered  subjects,  the  woman  invites 
the  Knight  into  her  humble  dwelling.  They  are  soon  inter- 
rupted by  the  sound  of  horses,  and  trumpets,  and  shouts, 
and  shortly  afterwards^  the  reader  discovers  that  the  stranger 
Knight,  is  no  other  than  William  himself,  and  the  female, 
no  less  interesting  a  person  than  Editha  the  desolate  widow 
of  Harold. 

In  the  fourth  canto,  me  return  to  the  Humber,  and  this  part 
^f  the  poem  opens  with  the  description  of  certain  Hags,  upon 
the  wilds  of  Holdern^ess/whoare  represented'as  singing  round 
a  Drnidical  stone,  and  painting  the  scenes  in  which  the  sons 
of  Harold  are  then  engaged.  Malcolm  is  described  as 
being  upon  the  shore,  on  t£[e  point  of  embarking  for  Scot- 
land, and  pressing  the  sons  and  the  daughter  of  Harold,  to 
take  refuge  with  him  in  his  kingdom — they  refuse,  Malcolm 
sets  sail,  and  the  brothers  are  left  upon  the  beach. 

Ailric,  the  brothers,  and  their  sister,  left 
The  boat — ^they  stood  upon  the  moonlight  beach, 
Still  listening  to  the  sounds,  as  they  grew  fiunt. 
Of  the  receding  oars,  and  watching  still 
If  one  white  streak  at  distance,  as  they  dipp'd. 
Were  seen,  till  all  was  solitude  around. 
Pensive,  they  sought  a  refuge  for  that  night 
In  the  bleak  ocean-cave.— The  morning  dawns. 
The  brothers  have  put  off  the  plumes  of  war. 
Dropping  one  tear  upon  the  sword !    Disguis*d 
In  garb  to  suit  their  fortunes,  they  appear 
Like  shipwrecked  seamen  of  Armorlca, 
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Bj  a  Francisoan  hermit  through  the  land 
Led  to  ^t.  Alban'8  shrine*  to  offer  tows*-^ 
Vows  to  the  God,  who  heard  them  in  that  hour. 
When  all  besides  had  perish'd  in  the  stiorm; 

Wreck*d  near  his  ocean-cave,  an  eremite 

(So  went  the  tale  of  their  disastrous  fate) 

Sustain'd  thero,  and  ifow  guides  them  through  a  land 

Of  strangers — Thsft  fair  boy  was  wont  to  sing 

Upon  the  mast,  when  the  still  ship  went  slow 

Along  the  seas,  in  sunshine — and  that  garb 

Conceals  the  lovely,  light-hairM  Adela. 

The  cuckoo's  note  in  the  deep  woods  was  heard 

When  forth  they  far'd.     At  many  a  convent  gate 

1  hey  stood  and  pray'd  for  shelter,  and  their  pace 

Hasten'd,  if  high  amid  the  clouds  they  marl'd 

Some  solitary  castle  lift  its  brow 

Gray  in  the  distance — ^hasten'd,  so  to  reach,  . 

Ere  it  grew  dark,  its  hospitable  tow'rs —  . 

There  the  lithe  minstrel  sung  his  roundelay. 

Listen,  lords  and  ladies  bright : 

I  can  sing  of  many  a  knight 

Who  fought  in  paynim  lands  afar— > 

Of  Bevis,  or  of  Iscapar. 

I  have  tales  of  wand'ring  maids. 

And  fairy  elves  in  haunted  glades. 

Of  phantom  troops  that  silent  ride 

By  the  moonlight  forest's  sMe. 

I  have  songs  (&ir  maidens,  hear !)         * 

To  warm  the  love-lorn  ladjr's  ear 

The  choice  of  aU  my  treasures  take. 

And  grant  us  food  for  pity's  sake.       .    - 

When  tir*d,  at  noon,  by  the  white  Waterfall, 
In  some  romantic  and  secluded  glen, 
They  sat,  and  heard  the  blackbird  overhead    ^ 
Singing,  unseen,  a  song,  such  as  they  heard' 

In  infancy. — So  every  vernal  mom 

Brought  with  it  smell  of  flowers,  or  song  of  birds,    * 
Mihgled  with  many  shapings  of  old  things. 
And  days  gone  by  1 — ^Then  up  again,  to  scale 
The  airy  mountain,  and  behold  the  plain 
Stretching  below,  and  fading  &r  away. 
How  beautiful !  yet  still  to  feel  a  tear 
Starting  (even  when  it  shone  most  beaiitiful). 
To  think,  *  Hers,  in  the  country  of  our  birth, . 
Ko  rest  is  ours!' 

*  On,  to  our  father's  grate!*   P.  83. 

They  then  travel  southward  together  until  they  reach 
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WaltUam  Abbey ;  fronk  wbaice»  after  visiting  the  grave  of 
their  father  they  refttune  their  journey. 

The  portal  open'd — on  the  battlements 
The  moonlight  shone — silent  and  beautiful  I 
Before  them  lay  their  path  through  the  wide  world-^ 
The  nightingales  were  singing  as  the^^  pasa'd ; 
Andy  looking  back  upon  the  glimm'nng  tow'rs, 
THBYf  led  by  Ailric,  and  with  thoughts  on  Hdkv'nf 
Through  the  lone  forest  held  their  pensive  way!    P.  96. 

Such  is  the  story  of  '*  The  Grave  of  the  last  Saxon."  Of 
the  poetry,  our  readers  may  form  a  tolerably  jast  estimate 
from  the  extracts  which  we  have  made,  and  which  we  hope 
will  recommend  tiie  poem  to  their  attention.  As  a  story, 
and  as  a  drama,  it  is  altogether  too  loosely  put  tPgether  to 
possess  any  considerable  merit,  but  as  a  poem  it  is  elegant, 
and  displays  a  cultivated  imagination,  and  will  do  no  injury 
to  Mr.  Bowles's  reputation. 


Art.  IV.  The  Life  of  AH  PacIia,  of  Janina,  Vizier  of 
EpiruSf  sumamed  Adan,  or  the  lAon :  from  variotis  aU" 
ihehtic  Documents.  8vo.  328  pp.  lOs.  6d.  Lupton  Relfe. 
1822. 

This  volume  is  a  singular  specimen  of  Literary  Metempsy- 
chosis;  a.nd  so  questionable  was  the  shape  which  it  assumed 
upon  its  first  appearance,  that,  until  we  had  fully  ascertained 
the  secret  history  of  its  generation  and  birth,  we  did  not  feel 
quite  comfortably  assured  even  as  to  our  own  personal  iden- 
tity. All  the  reading  world  remembers  two  sol44  cubes  which 
were  given  to  the  public  by  Mr^  Hughes,  as  the  history  of 
his  voyages  and  travels,  and  which  were  replete  bothwith  learn- 
ing and  entertainment:  but  most  people  would  as  little  ex- 
pect to  find  the  soul  (assuming  that,  they  have  one)  of  the 
^Behemoth  or  the  Bonassus  transferred  to  the  Marmotte  or 
the  Monkey,  as  t^  meet  with  the  vital  parts  of  Mr.  Hughes's 
parallelepipeds  embodied  in  a  snug  octavo. 

Such  however  is  plainly  the  c^e;  the  anonymous  volume 
published  bv  Mr.  LupLi  Relfe  has  no  real  existence  of  its 
own.  It  b  for  thetnost  part  an  exhalation  from  Mr.  Hughes, 
a  stray  shadow  from  the  land  of  Typographical  Ghosts ;  and 
if  we  did  not  make  some  slight  change  in  the  common  maxim 
regarding  tiie  dead,  and  substitute  verum  instead  of  -bonum, 
in  what  we  are  about  to  say,  de  mortuk,  we  should  not  now« 
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witltout  a  breach  of  charity,  be  able  to  bring  this  nnsabstan- 
tial  felon  to  upper  day,  and  sentence  him  at  the  bar  of  mon^ 
dane  criticism.  ... 

In  sober  earnestness,  however^  we  should  think  it  a  doty 
to  warn  oar  readers  against  an  act  of  most  atrocious  and  un- 
blushing piracy,  if  the  terrors  of  the  law  had  not  already  de- 
prived the  unprincipled  plagiarist  who  compiled  (we  use  this 
word  in  its  primary  sense),  the  pages  before  us,  both  of  his 
powers  of  fraud. and  his  hopes  of  profit*  Mr*  Hughes^s  most 
respectable  publisher,  by  the  threat  of  an  injunction,  has  ob« 
tained  possession  of  all  the  copies  of  the  life  of  Aii  Pacha 
which  had  not  previously  been  sold ;.  and,  moreover,  he  has 
received  into  his  own  hatids  full  payment  for  the  lew  which 
had  already  been  circulated  among  the  trade. 

As  the  4)ook  therefore  is  likely  to  become  scarce,  and  as 
the  recent  death  of  the  singular  person  concerning  Whom  ii 
treats,  has  excited  no  little  interest  about  every  thing  which 
regards  him,  after  having  thus  restored  the  borrowed  featheiB 
to  tbe  tail  from  which  they  were  originally  plucked,  we  shall 
take  leave  to  arrange  them  for  our  own  purposes. 

Ali  Pacha  was  bom  about  the  year  1750,  at  Tepelini,  an 
insignificant  village,  twenty  leagues  ^orth  of  Janina.  -  His 
family,  distinguished  by  the  surname  of  Hissas,  was  of  the 
tribe  of  the  Toksides.  His  father,  Yely  Bey,  upon  beooming 
A  ga~  of  Tepelini,  married  the  daughter  of  the  Bey  of  Cpnitsa. 
His  neighbours  despoiled  him  of  the  greater  part  of  his  domir 
nions ;  and,  at  five  and  forty  years  of  age,  he  died  broken 
hearted :  leaving  the  wrecks  of  his  fortune  to  his  widow 
Kfaamco,  the  mother  and  guardian  of  his  son  Ali,  and  of  his 
daughter  Chainitza. 

Ali  was  at  this  time  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  he  had 
already  displayed  signs  of  the  enterprising  temper  which 
marked  his  after  life.  Albania  was  not  then  subject  to  a 
single  absolute  vizier.  Each  canton,  and  often  each  town* 
formed  a  separate  republic.  The  great  feudatories  counter^ 
balanced  the  authority  of  the  pacha  sent  by  the  Porte,  and 
turned  their  arms  against  each  other  in  perpetual  intestine 
war.  Upon  this  theatre  of  anarchy,  and  amid  this  nation,  in 
which  every  man  from  his  childhood  was  trained  to  the  prac-* 
tice  of  arms,  the  lot  of  Ali  was  cast,  hot  unaptly  to  his  dispo- 
sition. 

The  recovery  of  her  husband's  former  splendour  was' the 
grand  object  for  which  the  widowed  Khamco  educated  her 
son.  At  an  early  age  he  distinguished  hsmself  by  jpredatorf 
incursions  among  the  flocks  and  herds  of  his  weedthy  enemies ; 
and  obtained  a  booty,  probably  i^^great  uB  was  won,  under 
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similar  circamstancesi  by  the  jonibftl  fcltinders  of  Rome. 
These  petty  snccesses  al&nned  the  neighbonring  district,  and 
they  resolved  to  crush  the  remains  of  the  family  which  they 
bad  wronged,  before  it  regained  sofficient  power  to  vindicate 
itself.  The  inhabitants  of  Gardiki,  a  considerable  town,  not 
far  from  Argyro-Castron,  in  the  .desert  mountains  of  Liakoria, 
succeeded  in  carrying  off  from  Tepelini,  in  a  noctarnal  ex- 
cursion^  Khamco  and  her  daughter  Chsufnitza.  All  himself 
escaped.  His  mother  and  sister  were  subjected  to  rigorous 
captivity,  and  still  greater  horrors  ;  they  were  exposed  to  the 
brutality  of  daily  violation  by  the  principal  inhabitants  of 
Gardiki.  A  Bey  of  the  family  of  Dosti  compassionating  their 
misery,  planned  and  effected  their  escape,  and  restored  them 
to  All,  who  from  that  moment  devoted  himself  to  avenge  the 
dishonour  of  his  family.  Khamco  incessantly  urged  him  to 
the  attempt,  and  Chainitza  declared  that  she  could  then  only 
close  her  eyes  in  peace,  when  she  had  stuffed  the  cushions  of 
her  apartments  with  the  hair  of  the  Gardikiote  women. 

All's  first  projects  were  unsuccessful ;  and  having  been  de- 
feated in  an  attack  upon  the  town  of  Tehormowo,  he  was 
met  on  his  retnm  by  the  reproaches  of  his  mother,  and  was 
compelled  to  secrete  himself  from  pursuit  among  the  moun* 
taitiis.  Here  bis  distresses  were  so  great,  that  he  was  at 
length  reduced  to  sell  his  sabre  for  bread.  The  circamstance 
of  his  recovery  from  this  desperate  condition,  partake  so 
much  of  oriental  marvel,  that  they  must  be  told  by  himself. 

**  One  dav  having  retired  into  the  ruins  of  an  old  monastery,", 
as  he  himself  related  to  Colonel  Vaudoncourt,  "  I  was  ruminating 
upon  my  desperate  situation,  thinking  that  no  hopes  were  lefl  of 
maintaining  myself  against  the  overwhelming  power  of  my  enemies ; 
while  thus  engaged,  I  was  mechanically  raking  up  the  ground  with 
the  point  of  my  stick,  when  suddenly  a  low  sound  issued.from  some- 
thing which  resisted  its  action.  I  continued  to  rake  up  the  earth, 
and  discovered  a  chest  full  of  ^old,  which  had  probably  been  hidden 
there  during  the  troubles  of  civil  war.  With  this  treasure  I  raised 
two  thousand  meh^  and  entiered  Tepelini  in  triumph."     P.  S3. 

The  daughter  of  the  Capetan  Pacha  of  Del  vino  bestoWed 
her  hand  upon  her  suitor  thus  enriched ;  and  his  connections 
being  strengthened^  he  again  took  the  field*  He  was  again 
defeated  by  a  superior  confederacy* 

^  At  diis  crisis,  when  Ali  appeared  totally  destitute  of  resources, 
he  formed  and  executed  one  of  those  determinations  which  display 
something  more  than  courage-:-a  bold  and  decided  chariacter. 

<*  Whilst  engaged  in  deliberating  with  his  mother  and  sister,  at 
the  house  of  an  a&erenty  round  which  the  runaways  had  ndlied,  he 
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was  inforoMd  thttt  a  part  of  die  hottfle  army  waa  encamped  fiurther 
down  in  the  plain,  and  that  the  chiefs  of  Gardiki  and  of  Argyro- 
Castrooy  the  most  inveterate  of  his  enemies^  had  retired  with  uieir 
troops.  Having  instantly  formed  his  plan^  whidi  he  kept  with  the 
greatest  secrecy,  at  midnight,  alone  and  unattended,  he  proceeded 
to  the  camp  of  the  confederates,  and  by  sun-rise  stood  before  those 
who  had  sworn  his  destruction.  *  My  life,  my  fortune,  are  in  your 
power/  said  he  to  them,  in  a  calm  but  intrepid  tone ;  '  the  honour, 
nay  the  existence  of  my  family,  are  now  dependent  upon  your  wiU. 
I  have  fought  till  my  resources  are  exhausted,  and  now  surrender  at 
discretion.  You  must  either  complete  my  destruction,  or  else  sup- 
port me  against  the  fury  of  my  enemies.  Do  not  deceive  yourselvea 
by  supposmg  that  All's  death  can  be  of  any  advantage  to  you ;  my 
enemies  are  your's ;  they  are  only  anxious  to  d^troy  me,  that  they 
may  the  more  easily  succeed  in  d^ir  designs  upon  you.  The  chiem 
of  Gardiki.  and  of  Argyro-Castron,  alreiKly  t^  powerful  for  the 
liberty  of  their  neighboursi  will  doubtless  avaU  themselves  of  my 
fall  to  reduce  the  whole  of  the  district  under  subjection*  Fortified 
as  well  by  nature  as  by  art,  and  defended  by  my  faithful  Albanians;, 
Tepeliui  would  always  form  an  invincible  barrier  to  their  ambitious 
projects.  But  once  in  their  possession^  who  is  it  that  could  wrest 
from  them  the  means,  not  only  of  attacking  their  neighbours,  but 
also  of  defending  themselves  from  every  assault  ?  Destroy  me,  then, 
if  you  will;  but  be  assured,  that  my  uestructioh  will  only  be  the 
prelude  tb  your  own.'  When  a  child  of  misfortukie  voluntarily  im- 
plores the  protection  of  an  Albanian  chief,  not  onfy  has  he  no  cause' 
for  foar,  but  is,  oh  the  contrary,  certain  of  obtaining  an  escort  to 
ensure  the  safety  of  his  person :  a  protection  grmnted  even  to  rob- 
bers and  outlaws.  The  firmness  of  Ali,  his  air  of  sincerity  and  can- 
dour, and  especially  the  seeds  of  jealousy  which  he  artfolly  sicattered 
in  the  minds  of  the  Beys,  determined  them  in  his  favour,  and  they 
resolved  not  only  to  spare  his  life^  but  to  espouse  his  quarrel." 
?•  34. 

Ali  now  recovered  Tepelini,  and  commenced  a  chief  of 
freebooters ;  the  politer  vernacular  term  is  Kleftes.  Iq  this 
capacity  he  was  twice  taken  prisoner,  and  the  Pacha  of 
Janina  into  whose  hands  be  fell  on  the  second  occasion,  was 
strongly  inclined  to  put  him  to  an  ignominious  death,  in  the 
very  Capital  of  which  he  was  afterwards  destined  to  be  sove- 
reign. Ali  petitioned  to  be  allowed  to  serve  against  some 
chiefs  who  had  revolted  firom  the  Porte..  The  offer  was  vain-, 
able  from  his  well  known  talents  and  oourage ;.  and  it  was. 
accepted  in  commutation. of  punishment..  In  the  campaign 
he  distinguished  himself  so  eminently,  that  die  Sultan  not. 
only  granted  him  a  free  pardon,'  but  prompted  him  to  high 
military  honours.  ^  ^  ^ 

1^}^  invested  with  legal  authority^  he  wbb  cominissioned 
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to  obserr^  ^e  condaot  qf  Seliiii»  the  Pacha  af  Ddvino,  who 
was  already  under  the  saspioioos  of  the  Divan.  Seliin  was 
his  friend  and  protector :  bat  gratitude  was  no  part  of  Ali's 
code^mrhen  the  violation  of  it  aflbrded  an  opening  to-bit^am- 
bition.  "  It  was  with  the  greatest  pain/'  he  remarked,  idN}iis 
report  to  Constantinople,  on  the  first  opportunity  which  gaVe 
him  a  pretext,  **  that  be  made  known  the  malversation  of 
Selim^  bis  benefactor ;  but  that  it  wag  solely  the  interest  of 
the  Saltan,  his  master,  which  had  determined  him  to  reveal  Or 
transaction  materially  affecting  both  religion  and  the  state." 
Without  farther  inqutrjLa  firman  was  issued  for  the  death  of 
Selim,  and  Ali  was  charged  with  the  execution  of  it 

The  post  of  lieutenant  of  the  Derwend  Pacha  of  Romelia 
was  his  reward :  and  in  this  he  amassed  great  treasure,  by 
granting  licences  to  the  Kleftes,  whom  it  was  his  duty  ta 
suppress.  The  outrages  in  this  district  at  length  became  so 
notorious,  that  the  Derwend  Pacha  answered  for  them  with 
bis  head.  Ali*s  gains  enabled  him  to  make  peace  with  his; 
judges. 

In  the  war  between  Turkey  and  the  two  courts  of  Austria 
and  Russia,  in  1787,  Ali  held  an  important  command  under, 
the  Grand  Vizier*  His  recomp^nce  was  the  Pachallk  with 
two  tails  of  Tricala  in.Thessaly,  and  the  superintendapce  of. 
the  roads  in  Romelia:  an  office  which  enabled  him  to. 
strengthen  himself  materially  *  by  the  number  of  troops  which 
it  authorized  him  to  levy  for  the  suppression  of  banditti;  and 
which,  perhaps,  first  awakened  in  his  breast  the  hope  of 
absolute  independence.  ; 

The  death  of  Khamco  kindled  afresh  the. desire  of  ven- 
geance upon  bis  first  and  bitterest  foes.  Her  will  required 
him,  under  paig,  of  her  posthumous  curse,  to  exterminate  the 
guilty  inhabitants  of  Tehormowo  and  Gardiki :  and  clasping 
his  sister's  hand  above  his  mother's  corpse,  he  swore  to  exe- 
cute her  wish. 

The  Pachalik  of  Janina  was  vacant,  and  it  was  the  anxious 
object  of  Ali  s  ambition.  A  violent  contest  for  the  succession 
arose  among  many  rival  Beys,  and  Ali,  profiting  by  the  oppor- 
tunity, armed,  aiid  approached  the  city  with  a  large  force. 
Meantime  his  agents  were  employing  bribes  and  intriguei  at 
Constantinople.  But  their  efforts  were  useless,  and  his  mes- 
sengers returned  with  orders  that  he  should  immediately  dis- 
band his  troops,  and  hapten  back  to  his  government.  Not  a 
moment  was  to  be  lost.  He  secured  the;fidelity,of  the  bearers 
of  these  commands,  and  then,  having,  summoned  th(9  beys, 
produced  a  forged  firman,  appointing  ^im  Pacha  of  Janina, 
and  requiring  their  immediate  acknowledg^lent  of  his  autho- 
rity. 
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Deoeived  by  this  master-stroke  of  unprinoipled  poIi^»  or 
foreseeiog  the  danger  of  resistance^  many  of  the  B^s  acknow* 
ledged  the  aathenticity  of  the  instrument.  The  others  dis- 
persed themselves  among  the  neighbonring  districts,  and  the 
new  Pacha  entered  bis  capital  amid  the  acclamations  of  his 
people.  Assarances  of  protectkm,  considerable  largesses, 
and  still  more  considerable  promises,  daily  increased  the 
nambers  of  his  party ;  and  a  second  depatation,  which  was 
charged  witli  rich  presents  to  the  chief  members  of  the  DiVai^, 
soon  brought  the  wished  for  answer  from  Constantino{der  It 
was  in  the  year  1788  that  Ali  found  himself  confirmed  by 
legitimate  authority  in  the  envied  rank  of  a  grandee  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire. 

Tehormowo  was  now  within  his  power.  It  was  taken 
partly  by  stratagem  and  partly  by  force.  The  male  inhabi- 
tants  were  delivered  to  the  sword,  the  women  and  children 
were  sold  as  slaves ;  and  it  is  said,  but  we  would  willingty.  dis- 
believe the  horrible  tale;  that  one  of  the  nobles  named  Pristi, 
who  had  been  active  in  the  dishonour  of  Khamoo,  after  being 
torn  by  red  hot  pincers^  was  roasted  to  death  over  a  slow 
fire. 

Rapid  conquests  struck  terror  in  the  surrounding  districts, 
and  Ali  was  soon  master  of  all  the  country  between  Janina 
and  his  birth-place«  The  Suljiotes  alone  withstood  and  de- 
feated him.  The  inbabitants  of  this  small  republic  occupied^a 
series  of  defiles  on  th.e  banks  of  the  river  Acheron  and  its  im- 
mediate vicinity.  Sixty-six  villages  produced  fourteen  hun- 
dred experienced  soldiers ;  and  the  nature  of  th»r  country 
rendered  them,  if  faithful  to  themselves,  impregnable  to  an 
invader.  Ali  was  twice  repulsed  by  these  brave  mountaineers, 
with  considerable  losis,  and  on  the  last  CKsca^on  with  gpreat 
hazard  to  his  own  person.  His  stratagems  were  as  little  a^ks- 
cessfut  as  his  arms  ;  and  he  was  compelled,  for  a  season  at 
least,  and  in  semblance,  to  renounce  all  farther  hopes  of  con- 
quest. He  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  SuHotes,  honourable 
and  even  advantageous  to  them ;  and  in  order  to  strtegthen 
himself  for  future  opportunities,  be  apparently  employed  this 
brief  time  of  peace  in  cementing  alliances  with  the  surronnd- 
ing  Beys,  in  amassing  treasure,  which  he  regarded  with  flie 
eye  of  the  politic  Macedonian,  and  in  embeUishing  his 
capital. 

Janina  stands  apon  the  declivities  of  a  range  of  hills,  wUdi 
slope  down  to  a  beautiful  lake  on  their  eastjern  side.  Its  po* 
pulation,  Jews,  Turks,  Albanians,  Greeks,  and  Armenians, 
exceed  40,000  souls ;  and  next  to  Gonstantinopre  and  Salo- 
nica,  it  was  the. most  considerable  city  of  European Twrkey%  * 
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Henceforwardf  every  political  e\rBnt  was  carefully  observed 
l)v  All,  and  dexterously  turned  to  his  own  advantage.  Cara 
Mastapha,  the  Vizier  of  Santari,  having  been  declared  rebel- 
lious, was  attacked  by  the  Pacha  of  JFaninu,  who  wrested  his 
strongest  possessions  from  him,  and  then  waited  **  in  grim  re- 
pose/* till  the  favourable  position  thus  gained  should  assist  tfad 
design  which  he  had  long  meditated  against  Ibrahim  of  Berat. 
The  treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  m  it  introduced  new  neighbours 
to  his  government,  so  it  roused  new  hopes,  and  directed  his 
policy  into  a  new  channel.  He  soon  had  the  sagacity  to  dis- 
tiaguish  between  the  ambitious  and  turbulent  rulers,  who  had 
established  themselves  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  the  effete 
and  decrepit  state  which  they  had  overthrown ;  and  he  early 
sought  to  prevent  the  French  (r6m  adopting  the  same  system 
MiTegard  to  Bpirus,  as  had  been  pursued  by  the  Venetian  re- 
poblio.  The  French  were  no  less  eager  to  ascertain  the  vieieS 
of  Ali«  Their  emissary »  Generied  Roza,  was  received  at  Ja- 
nina  with  distinguished  honours.  Hie  Pacha  assumed  thct 
tiri-ooloored  oockade,  and  presented  a  Ch-eek  wife  to  the  am- 
bassador. In  return,  All  dispatched  an  envoy  to  Buonaparte, 
at  that  time  in  the  north  of  Italy,  and  every  art  of  mirtoal 
deception  was  practised  between  these  consummate  diploma-* 
tists.  Ali,  whose  notions  of  French  parties  wer^  not  very 
clearly  arranged^  confounded  Revolutionary  with  Religions 
lanatieism.  He  assured  the  commandant  at  Preveza,  that 
lie  was  in  heart  a  staunch  disciple  of  the  Jacobin  Religion, 
and  he  most  earnestly  pressed  for  admission  to  the  Worship 
m[Ae  C^trmagnole. 

**  Hie  putat  esse  Deos,  et  pejerat.'' 

Sy  these  representations  he  obtained  permission  for  his  fleet 
to  sail  into  the  canal  of  Corfu,  in  spite  of  preceding  treaties : 
9iid  profiting  by  this  leave,  he  established  himself  on  the  sea 
coast  opposite  that  island,  in  the  midst  of  the  richest  and  most 
formidable  of  the  independent  Albanian  tribes. 

To  his  new  allies  he  represented  these  encroachments  as 
iMcessaj^  for  the  co-operation  which  he  intended  to  afford 
tliem«..  To  the  Divan  he  spOke  of  tbeoi  as  directed  against 
Christians,  and  therefore  as  advantageous  to  the  interests  of 
the  Porte:  and  the  massacre  of  some  defenceless  villages, 
which  enabled  him  to  accompany  these  assurances  by  a  tri« 
bate,  convinced  the  Sultan  that  the  provinces  were  conquered 
for  the  Ottoman  empire. 

In  the  campaign  against  Passewan  Oglon,  Ali  maintained 
Us  fiNrmer  reputation  for  ability  and  valour ;  and  in  the  defeat 
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to  whick  tke  Capidan  FachfC  waa  exposed,  biq&s^f  and  bis 
AlbQiDiaj^g  jiaffered  s^parcely  at  all.  little  coniBdiDg  to  the 
smooth  semblance  apdfair  promises  of  aperfidioo^  coart^  be 
declined  tbe  ip.vitation  of  tbe  Grand  V^iziar^  o&  all  bat  one* 
opcasion.  Hassan  bad  sonunoped  bini  to  tm  Divan^  under 
thip  pretence  of  conferring  someinark  of  stoprobation  on  bis 
cQi^dupt.  His  reception  was  most  flattering,  but  tbe.  inter* 
vi^yir.  .^as  sbort;  for  Ali  had  taken  tbq  precantion  of  sur- 
Tonnding  the  Vizier  s  tent  with  six  tliousand  of  bis  choicest 
followers.  '^  \ 

War  was  pow  ineyitabJo  between  Turkey  and  Fmnce,  and 
Ali  still  professing  amity  to  the  last,  increased  bis  armaments 
without  exciting  their  suspicion.  Having  invited  Roza,  who 
commanded  at  Corfit^  to  a  conference*  be  seized  him  after  a 
friendly  repast,  and  threw  him  jinto  a  dungeon  at  Janina. 
This  act  of  perfidy  w;as  followed  iip  by  open  hostilities:  and 
"^reveza  felt  into  his  l^and^  after  a  gallant  resistance.  One 
bundre4  and  sixty  Greek  prisoi^ers,  who  were  taken  in  arms, 
were  brought  before  Ali.  Of  their  fate,  and  that  of  the 
Fcencbi  the  following  is  the  account. 

**  The  Greeks  were  bucceteively  dragged  out  by  the  hair,  one  by 
0tt6r  from  the  hold  of  a  vessel,  into  which  they  had  been  forced  the 
night  before.  In  <vain  dM  they  raise  their  suppliant  hands ;  Ali  only 
answered  their  crtea  for  mercy  by  giving  the  signal  at  which  the 
iltiU  imploivig  Spa  were* made  to  bite  the  dustw 

**  At  the, fall  c^eacb  unfortunate  victim  the  bystanders:  raised  ai 
sjiout,(3if  .^xult||tippt.and.ipiqiiediate)y  stripped^tbe  body !  Towards 
the  close  of  this  bloody  tragedy,  the  arm  of  Uie  executioner»  ja 
negro,  became  nerveless,  his  knees  shook,  and  whether  from  fatigue 
or  suflTocation  produced  by  the  overpowering  effluvia  of  human 
blood,  he  fell  upon  the  bodies  of  his  still  reekibg  victims,  and  ex- 
pired in  the  presence  of  Ali,  of  whose  cruelty  he. had  been  the 
active  and  ferocious  instrument, 

^  But  the  misfortunes  of  Nicopolis  and  Preveza  were,  not  yet 
teroilnated.  Abodt  a  hundred  French  prisoners,  conducted  towards, 
a  hideous  and  appalling  mass  of  what  appeared  to  be  a  mixture  of 
Uood  and  hair,  at  length  recognized  the  beads  of  their  late  unfor- 
tunate countrymen.  Clubs  and  sabres  w6re  then  employed  to  force 
them  to  the  loathsome  task  of  stripping  them  of  the  skin,  which 
they  were  afterwards  compelled  to  salt,  and  convey  to  Janina.  Tt 
is  impossible  to  d^iicnibe  the  indignities  and  horrid  cringes  ihese 
poor  wre^tches  were  cpndemned  to  suffer  on  their  journey  to  and 
arrival,  in  Albania.  From  thence  tti^ey  i^ere  marched  tA  Constan* 
tinople,  through  the  northern  part  of  Greece^  amidsit  tl^e  ii|cleoiqnc(y. 
of  one  of  the  severest  winters  ever  remembered :  manjf  jof;  these 
wretches  perished  with  cold,  hunger,  and  fatigue.  Np  s^^^n^r  d|d[ 
an  unfortunatte  khew  symptoms  of  weariness,  than  one  of  his  savage 
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ooftdn^toni  pti^k  hioi  t|»  the  «trtl»,  aevqprtd  h)»  boadfroni  Uf  bo^fr 
and.  gave  k  to  hi»  CQ!iii|MinioB»  to  carrjit.  Oa  th^ir  avriyal  at  Con** 
staMiBople,  both  offieer^  ^ad  mta  were  unmured  in  the  prisoa  ap« 
propriated  to  the  daTes.  Three  only.  General  liasalcet^tey  Ac^u. 
taott^eaeffal  Roaa,  and  the  Brigadier  Hotte^  were  impriMned  ia 
the  Seven  Tttwors/'^    P.  83. 

Ali  now  found  himself  arrived  at  th^  high  dignity  of  a 
Pacha  with  three  tails ;  and  the  combined  squadron  x)f  Russia 
and  the  Porte  invited  him  to  assist  at  the  siege  of  Corfu>  wbea 
a  sudden  disgust  turned  his  thoughts  towards  Parga.  Anr 
alliance  with  the  Suliotes  saved  the  brave  inhabitants  of  thia 
indepeftdent  rock  from  immediate  servitacle ;  but  his  advance 
towards  t-heir  impregnable  fortress  enabled  Ali  to  obtain  pos** 
session  of  many  important  positions  on  the  neighbouring  coast- 
Corfu  was  at  last  taken  by  the  allies,  and  Alt  was  compelled 
to  withdraw  to  his  continental  dominions.  But  the  fuvour  of 
tlie  Porto  in  some  measure  atoned  for  the  frustration  of  his 
ambitious  designs.  He  received  the  Keltci-eaftan^  or  ermine' 
pelisse^  a  sabre  enriched  with  brilliants,  and  the  patent  of 
V  iceroy  of  Romania^  which  ex.alted  him  td  th€  dignity  of 
Vizier. 

During  the  siege  of  Corfu,  a  Turkish  pirate,  who  £ad'  cap^! 
tared  six.  Fpench  officers  belotiging  to  the  army  of  Egypt^  fel( 
iaio  the  hands  of  Ali.  The  prisoners  were  conducted  to 
Janiaa^  and  the  Vizier  soon  resolved  to  profit  by  their  skill 
m  th^  art  of  war.  He  established  a  military  school,  and 
placed  one  of  his  captives,  Col.  Cbarbonnel,  dX  the  head  of 
the  department  of  ordinance.  The  first  effort  of  his  power/ 
thus  newly  acquired,  were  directed  against  Mnstapha,  the 
Plicba  of  Delvino,  whom-  the  interest  of  Russia  bad  restored 
to  the  authority  of  which  Ali  had  before  deprived  him. 
Delvino  soon  yielded  to  a  bombardment  directed  by  Euro- 
peans. 

Ota  his  return  to  Janina,  a  domestic  tragedy  was  to  be 
enacted. 

**  The  tragical  end  of  the  beautiful  Phrosina,  condemned  to 
death  in  the  month  of  January  1  SOU  for  having  indulged  con- 
nections of  a  tendei^  nature  with  Mouctar,  Ali^s  eldest  son,  left 
among  the  Greeks  a  lasting  impressiom  of  sdrrow  and  regret; 
This  young  beauty  was  celebrated  in  Janina  less*  for  tlu!  charms  of 
person,  than' for  the  elegance  of  her  nlaAiiers  and  the  graces  of  an 
accomplished  mind..  A  Greek  by  eittraction,  enjoying  an  ample 
ibrtune,  with  tlie  deligfits  of  being  a  wife  and  mothei?,  (for  she  had 
■tarried  one  of-  her  opulent  countrymen,)  she  eeeniod  to  be  posi 
sessed  of  every  means  of.  sublunary  bliss.  But,  unfortunately  for 
fcerseK^  she  bad  renounced  that  retired  and  sedudod  mode  of  life 
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which  is  the  commoh  lot  of  females  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
Turkish  empire.  Phrosina  had  become  the  very  life  and  soul  ^f 
society  at  Janina :  the  gravest  and  most  reserved  of  men  spoke 
with  enthusiasm  of  her  brilliant  talents,  and  of  the  delight  aflbrded 
bj  her  conversation.  Mouctar  was  not  long  insensible  to  so  manj 
charms ;  he  became  enamoured  of  the  beautiful  Greek,-  and  re- 
solved to  effect  her  ruin.  He  seized  the  opportunity  of  urging 
his  amorous  suit  while  her  husband,  engaged  m  commercial  pur- 
suits, was  absent  at  Venice.  Ill-fated  separation !  Phrosina  was 
At  first  alarmed  at  the  love  with  which  she  had  inspired  Mouctar ; 
he,  however,  only  became  more  pressing,  and  Phrosina,  forgetful 
of  her  duty,  at  length  gratified  her  pride  by  holding  a  Pacha  in 
her  chains.  Fearless  of  a  rival,  she  assumed  an  influence  over  him 
which  flattered  her  vanity;  and  Mouctar,  every  day  more  and 
more  happy,  was  every  day  less  disposed  to  dispute  her  sway.  A 
coolness  between  him  and  his  wife,  already  too  much  neglected, 
Was  the  natural  consequence  of  his  new  passion :  this  awakened 
the  most  violent  jealousy  in  the  bosom  of  the  imperious  daughter 
of  Ibrahim,  who  communicated  her  resentment  to  her  sister,  the 
wife  of  Veli  Pacha.  Time,  however,  seemed  to  mock  their  im- 
patience to  find  proofs  against  the  object  of  their  hate;  but  at 
length  an  opportunity  presented  itself  during  the  absence  of  Mouc- 
tar, who  had  marched  to  repress  an  insurrection  in  Romeli^: 
they  eagerly  seized  it.  A  ring  of  immense  value,  enriched 
with  brilliants,  was  one  day  brought  to  Mouctar's  wife  by  a 

Jeweller :  she  immediately  recognized  it  as  a  wedding  present  she 
lad  made  to  her  faithless  husband.  The  jeweller  being  ques- 
tioned, answered  that  he  was  commissioned  ta  sell  this  ring  by 
the  beautiful  Phrosina.  Taking  the  jewel  with  them,  Mouctar  s 
wife,  accompanied  by  her  sister,  proceeded  to  the  Vizier'a 
palace.  Being  admitted  into  his  presence,  they  prostrated  them- 
selves before  him,  embraced  his  knees,-  and  weeping  bitterly* 
demanded  justice  against  the  intriguing  Phrosina,  whom  they  ac* 
cused  not  only  of  incontinence,  but  of  cupidity,  in  thus  obtainiflg 
the  jewels  of  their  husbands.  Whether  Ali  himself,  as  it  is  sup- 
posed, had  a  criminal  intercourse  with  the  wife  of  Veli  Pacha,  his 
younger  son,  and  therefore  could  not  refuse  her  solicitations,  or 
whether  he  considered  himself  as  indebted  to  his  two  daugliters- 
io-law  for  his  power  in  Higher  Albania,  having  already  by  tlieir 
means  deprived  their  father,  Ibrahin?,  of  a  considerable  portion  of 
hia  territory,  he  swore  to  them  by  the  beard  of  Mahomet,  that  he 
would  satisfy  their  just  desire  for  vengeance.  Unwilling  to  intrust 
the  execution  of  his  orders  to  any  of  his  officers,  lest  they  should 
be  exposed  to  Mouctar's  resentment  op  his  return,  he  himself, 
accompanied  by  some  guards,  repaired  during  the  night  to  Phro- 
aiita's  residence.  The  door  being  opened  to  him,  with  a  lamp  in 
his  hand  he  {entered  her  bed- room,  and  suddenly  awakening  her* 
shewed  the  ring,  and  asked  if  she  recollected  it.  The  wretched 
Phrosina,  devoted  to  destruction,  immedfaitely  read  her  late  in  die 
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nge-distQrted  features  of  the  Vizier.  Denial  was  iiiseless.  Col« 
lecting  her  jewels,  and  placing  them  at  his  feet,  she  implored  hlvfk 
by  his  feeliogs  as  a  father,  by  that  son  whom  it  was  her  crime  to 
have  loved  too  well,  and  but  for  whom  she  had  been  an  innocent 
mother,  to  have  compassion  on  her.  Her  tears,  her  prayers,  were 
unavailing  with  th^  stern  and  inexorable  AH.  He  commanded 
her  to  rise  and  follow  him,  permitting  only  her  favorite  slave  to 
accompany  her.  Having  arrived  in  the  court-yard,  he  ordered  his 
guards  to  conduct  them  both  into  a  Greek  church,  upon  the  bor- 
ders of  the  lake,  whither,  a  few  moments  afterward,  twenty  of  the 
vilest  prostitutes  were  also  brought  by  liis  orders.  There  they 
passed  the  night  in  prayers,  every  moment  expecting  the  stroke  of 
death.  The  following  day,  however,  passed  over  without  the  filial 
order  being  issued.  Ali  seemed  to  be  influenced  either  by  pity  or 
remorse.  He  hesitated  signing  the  sentence  by  which  both  Turk, 
iph  and  Grecian  women  are  condemned  to  death  when  guilty 
of  incontinence.  He  has  since  said  that  he  only  delayed  the 
execution  in  hopes  that  in  the  interval  some  application  might  be 
made  to  him  in  their  favour.  The  death-warrant  being  at  length 
given,  the  next  evening  they  were  placed  in  a  boat,  conducted  to 
some  distance  upon  the  lake,  and  there  each  in  succession  was 
sewn  in  a  sack,  and  precipitated  into  the  waves.  Phrosina  and 
her  faithful  attendant,  availing  themselves  of  a  momentary  in- 
attention of  their  guards,  after  tenderly  embracing,  threw  them- 
selves into  the  lake  locked  in  each  other's  arms."    P.  98. 

We  have  not  room  to  follow  as  it  deserves  to  be  followed, 
step  by  step,  the  brave  defence  of  the  Suliotes  who  nov, 
for  nearly  three  years  resisted  the  ambition  of  Ali*  After 
achievements  which  will  be  lost  in  night,'  only      ' 

^  carent  quia  vatesacro** 

thesdT  intrepid  mountaineers  were  driven  from  their  fastnesses, 
and  Ali,  wading  through  carnage,  established  his  flag  on  the 
lofty  summit  of  the  citadel  of  Krafia.  The  extermination  of 
the  brigands  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace  followed  this  exploit, 
and  Ali  led  an  army,  exceeding  80,000  men,  to  the  gates  of 
PhilippopDiis*  Two  thirds  of  the  Pachas  of  European 
Turkey  were  under  his  command.  It  is  no  matter  of  snr^ 
prise  that  the  fears  of  the  Porte  were  awakened  by  this 
mighty  armament. 

The  progress  of  ttie  French  arms  in  Dalmatia  induced 
him  to  direct  his  views  towards  the  English  government, 
with  which  he  kept  up  a  communication  through  Lord  Col- 
lingwood,  pur  commander  in  the  Mediterranean.  To  coun- 
terbalance this  infloenoe,  Bonaparte  re-established  a  consul 
general  at  Janina,  and  nominated  to  the  post  M.  Pouqueville, 
ja  man  of  learning  and  iniisAhgence,  already  well  acquainted 
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tri(h  Greece.    In  1805  this  g^ntlema^  apt»^areiS  tn  Ae^MM^ 
•of  the  Vizier. 

We  cantiot  quote  ttie  various  plagiarisms  ndiich  compose 
this  part  of  Mr*  Lupton  Relfe^s  anonymous  publication.     M. 
ppuqueville's  reception^  and  Dr.  Holland  s  reception^,  are 
both  faithfully  recited  in  the  words  of  the  respective  authors, 
and  even  inverted  commas  will  not  give  a  semblance  of 
originality  to  ten  pages  of  unblashing  extract.    The  disso- 
lution of  the  confederacy  of  1805,  by  the  battle  of  Austerlitz, 
the  annexation  of  Dalmatia  and  lUyria  to  the  French  empire, 
and  the  occupation  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  by  its  army, 
•induoed  Ali  still  farthw  to  cement  his  aUiance  with  Bonaparte. 
•Throagh  the  influence  of  the  French  ambassador  at  the 
"Porte,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  Fachaship  of  Lepaato 
for  his  eldest,  that  of  the  Moreu  for  his  se<^ond  son ;  and,  ex- 
tending his  viiews  yet  farther,  he  meditated,  in  case  of  a 
Capture  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  the  possibility  of  an- 
liexiiig  Saint  Maura  to  his  don^inions,  and,  like  Pyrrhus, 
making  the  Ambracian  Gulph  the  focus  of  his  power. 
^    The  revolution  at  Cpustantinople,   by  which  the  weak 
Selim  was  deposed,  and  the  armistice  between  Russia  and 
JFrancOy  which  suspended  the  active  operations  of  his  Euro- 
pean allies,,  dissipated  these  visions   of  aggprandizement. 
Nevertheless  he  endeavoured  to  obtain  by  intrigue  that 
which  was  denied  to  his  arms  ;  and  an  envoy  was  not  want- 
ing to  solicit  in  the  name  of  the  Vizier,  at  Tilsit,  for  the 
possession  of  the  Ionian  Isles.    An  Italian  named  Gneri, 
formerly  a  monk,  and  chief  inquisitor  at  Malta,  had  been 
carried  thence  to  Egypt  by  the  French,  as  an  interpreter. 
On  his  return  to  Europe,  after  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  he  was 
captured  by  a  Turkish  corsair,   and  carried  into  Janina. 
There,  marrying  a  beautiful  Turk,  he  embraced  the  faith  of 
the  Prophet,   and  having  acquired  (he  confidence  of  Ali, 
under  the  name  of  Mehemet,  he  proceeds  as  his  plenipo- 
tentiary to  the  European  congress. 

The  Ionian  Isles .  were  ceded  to  France,  and  Bet thier. 
who  was  entrusted  with  the  government  of  them,  received 
orders  to  conciliate  Ali.  But  il  was  net  likely,  for  it  little 
suited  either  his  policy  or  his  ambition,  that  the  Vizier  should 
long  remain  friendly  to  a  power  which  had  wrested  from  him 
his  darl/ng  object*  When  Corfu  was  blockaded  by  a  BrHirib 
squadron,  he  first  shewed  the  bitterness  of  his  resentment. 
Berthier  solicited  a  loan.  Alf  hauglitily  fepiied*,  tiiat  the 
Pacha  of  Janina  was  ^either  a  merchant  nor  a  banker.  He 
imposed  extraordinary  duties  upon  the  exportation  olT  catfle 
and  com  from  Albania,  and  he  required  prompt  payments 
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Secretly  be  negotiated  witib  the  Englisb;  and,  lafter  the  fresh 
revelation  at  Constantinople^  his  advice  khateriatlV  tended  tb 
-the  restoration  oi  peace  between  the  British  and  the  Tutkish 
government. 

At  the  close  of  1869,  the  obcttpation  of  Zante,  Cephaio- 
Inia,  Ithaca,  and  Cerigo^  by  the  English,  enabled  Ali  to 
sexecnte  his  long  meditated  plans  agaihst  Ibrahim,  the  Pacha 
of  Berat.  He  bombarded  and  took  his  capital.  Ibrahim 
/himself  not  long  after  fell  into  his  hands^  and  the  illaistrions 
prisoner  was  tbmst  into  a  dungeon  built  diider  the  staircase 
of  the  palace  at  Janina. 

After  forty  years  the  vengeance  of  Chainitza  was  gratified, 
and  Gardiki  was  numbered  among  the  victims  of  her  prother's 
arms.  She  did  not  fail  to  remind  him  of  hi^'vow,  not  of  heir 
own,  nor  of  their  mother's  wrongs.  All  the  tnales  above  ten 
years  of  age  were  ordered  to  repair. to -Chendria.  There 
they  passed  in  reviisw  before  the  Vi^er«  and  he  minutely 
inquired  their  age^  family,  and  ^  profession,  i^ix  hundred 
and  seventy  were  inarched  intb  the  court-yard  of  a  kh'an^ 
jsurroiinded  on  all  sides  by  lofty  Walb.  When  the  jprepara-- 
*tions  were  ready,  Ali  placejd  bimi^elf  in  front  of  his.troopsi, 
And  snatching  c^  carbine  from  a  soldier,  pried  out  with  a  loul 
xoic.e  "  Fro**' (kill)^  The  Mahometans  refused  to  execute 
the  drjeadful  order ;  and  it  was  a  Gfre^ek  battalion. which  perr 
jpetrated  the  horrible  butchory  to  the  last  jndividiial  among 
Ihe  prisoners*  The  walls  of  £kurdiks  were  then-  jrazed  to  the 
ground ;  and  the  implae^ble  Cbainitsa  ftdly  conEminmated 
iier  revenge^  by  offering  the  hair  5f  its  choicest  women  to 
be  cut  off  In  her  presence,  and  aft^r  treading  it  under  fdot, 
employed  it  to  stuff  ihe  cushions  of  her  divan.  The  reinnatit 
of  the  miserable  inhabitants  thus  expblledfrom  the^  birth- 
place, Were  sold  as  slaves  ihto  distant  countries ;  and  M 
edict  of  the  Vizier  forbade  the  rebuilding  of  a  singte  house 
in  Gardiki  so  long  as  his  clynasty  should  reign  lii  Epirus. 

The.  magnificence  of  Ali's  court  attracted  nnmerous  trar 
Tellers,  and  the  English  were  always  distinguished  by  the 
-qofirtesy .  of  the  reception,  afforded  to  them.  More  than  1500 
pM'sons.Were  daily  entertained  in  the  palace  of  Jcuaina.  At 
a  splendid  f&te  which  he  gave  the  Earl  of  Guildford^  Ihe 
whole  repast  iom  served  up  on  gold  plate,  and  in  vases  of 
Ctyalal.*  In  the  vicinity  of  his  capital  he 'had  not  less  than 
thirty  seats,  and  to  some  one  of  these  ki&ski  he  retired  every 
day  after  the  fatigues  of  business.  No  one  knew  beforehand 
the 'Spot  to  which  he  would  resort.  But  this  mystei^  was 
itbe^  remit  of  caprice,  not  of  fear ;  for  he  rode  abroad  at« 
tended  only  by  a  single  guard,  and  h6  admitted  all  persons 
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iadfecriminati&ljr  to  bi9  presence.  His  poliee  (if  suppresapti 
of  public  crimes,  without  regard  to  the  crimes  committed  by 
the  executive,  to  procure  their  suppression  be  the  acm^  of 
a  police)  was  admirably  conducted.  Robberies,  unless 
authorized  by  himself,  were  unknown  io  his  dominions', 
individuals  were  subjected  to  the  closest  observation ;  an^ 
not  even  the  couriers  of  fpreign  sovereigns  were  respected, 
pisobedience  of  the  orderis  of  the  Vizier/  be  they  what  they 
mighty  was  fatal  to  the  oflendei^ :  and  his  instructions  were 
accompanied  by  ^  threat  which  never  failed  of  fulfilment,  if 
they  were  violated:  "Do  what  I  command^  pr  the  Uac^ 
serpent  shall  bite  your  eyes  ou^ !"  / 

In  the  summer  of  1818  the  palace  of  Janina  was  accidentr 
^11^  burned  to  the  ground.  The  Vizier  wa$  at  iiq  loss  hoiv 
to  repair  hi>  dapiage. 

^  merito  Jam    • 
Soqpeetut  tanquam  ipse  suas  incenderit  ob&s." 

f  A\\  immediately  conceived. the  project  of  rebuilding  this  edi? 
fice  without  its  costing  him  a  penny.  He  proceeded  thus :  he 
caused,  it  ito  be  generally  reported  throughout  all  his  dominions, 
that  the  anger  of  Heaven  had  fallen  upon  him^  and  that  Aliliad  no 
lonjger  in  the  place  df  his  birth  an  asylum  in  which  he  could  lay 
lis  head.  In  his  distress  he  invited  those  who  were  most  fatthf^ 
among  his  vassals  to  con^e  to  his  assistance,  arid  he  named  the  day 
pn  whfch  he  would  receive  their  offerings.  The  day  having  anivec^ 
Tepelini'  was  fiMed  with  an  immense  crowd,  assembled  £rom'  aK 
parts  of  Albania,  each  anxious,  for  his  personal  safety,  to  be  the 
K)remoiBt  in  presenting  his  reputed  vpluntsry  contribution.  At.lh.^ 
.outer  door  of  the  burnt  aeraglics  All  appeared  seated  on  an  old 
mat|  his  legs  crossed,  and  his  head  uncovered,  holding  the  red 
Albanian  bonnet  destined  to  receive  the  extorted  alms  of  1^  sub- 
jects. Many  of  his  adherents,  who  were  too  poor  fqr  him  to  ex- 
pect any  tiling  from  them,  had  secretly  been  furnished  with  consi-. 
derable  sums,  which  they  brought  as  a  voluntary  gift ;  an  example 
of  zeal  which  every  Bey  or  Primate  was  emulons  to  follow.  Did 
the  offerings  fall  snort  of  Ali's  expectations  ?  He  was  seen  to 
compare  it  with  that  of  those  who,  he  said,  had  deprived  them- 
selves eveii  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  to  give  him  a  proof  of  thetif 
iSevotion  and  attachment^  *  Take,'  said  he,  *  take  back  your 
money ;  keep  it  for  your  own  wants ;  what  advantage  can  such  a 
irifle  be  to  All,  the  victim  of  celestial  wrath  V*  This  was  sufficient 
—the  presents  were  doubled,  nay,  tripled 'at  these  words;  and  by 
this  well  acted  farce  Ali  obtained  a  sum  much  more  considerable 
than  was  required  for  rebuilding  his  magnificent  seraglio.!'  P.  250^ 

We  pass  over  the  events  at  Parga^  which  placed  AH  at 
the  summit  of  his  prosperity. 
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**  'His  sons  and  grandsons  were  all  ennobled  with  high  litles, 
md  appointed  to  important  offices ;  and  although  not  one  in  reality, 
yet  he  might  truly  consider  himself  upon  an  equality  with  a  sove- 
reign jn  power  and  magnificence.'  Nor  were  flatterers  wanting. 
At  Vienna  a  poem  had  been  written  in  his  praise  :  a  coat  of  arms 
vsajbund  for  him  by  one  well  skilled  in  heraldry  ;  it  consisted  of  a 
Lion  in  a  field  Gules  embracing  three  young  Livns^  the  emblem  of 
his  dynasty.  A  grammar  of  tne  French  and  "Greek  languages  had 
also  been  dedicated  to  him  *,  in  which  the  titles  of  Mgh^  puissantf 
end  moii  merciful  were  lavishly  bestowed  upon  him.  The  author 
thus  eiCpresses  himself  in  the  dedication :  The  earthy  mast  iUmtrious 
prince^  isJvU  of  the  glory  of  Hiy  name  /  the  bright  and  da;&zlifig 
Jame  of  iky  noble  virtues  has  ^  reached  every  ear  J*     r«  261* 

The  Porte  had  long  cast  its  eye  npon  A1i*s  treasures ;  and 
the  continued  intrigues  of  one  of  his  bitterest  enemies,  £^t 
length  succeeded  in  procaring  the  edict  of  the  Div^n,  or 
Jirmanly^  which  proscribes  the  object  of  the  Grand  Seignor^s 
suspicion  or  avarice^  Ali  was  accused  of  high  treason,  and 
ordered  to  present  himself  within  forty  days  "  at  the  go|()e|i 
threshold  or  the  giate  of  felicity,  to  plead  in  justification."  It 
peeds  bat  little  acquaintance  with  oriental  history,  to  sup- 
press bur  surprize  at  this  sadden  declaration*  The  wonder 
^rather  is,  that  it  W93  not  issued  ^before.  Ali  met  it  at  first 
with  supplications  and  denials,  and  distributed  his  gold  with 
^  unsparing  hand.  But  the  Sultan  refused  to  hear  him, 
and  denounced  d^atb  against  any  one  who  should  plead  in 
Jiis  behalf* 

AU  attempts  at  reconciliation  being  vain,  AH  at  last  de- 
termined openly  to  raise  the  standard  of  revolt.  To  the 
Turks,  in  his  dominions  he  promised  plunder.  To  the  Greeks 
he  intim^ated  his  design  of  embracing  Christianity  :  and  at  {i 
general  meeting  of  tbe  principal  chiefs  of  both  persuasions^ 
he  tapped  a  cask  of  sequins,  and  after  its  distribution,  having 
informed  them  that  ^t  was  a  part  of  the  gold  which  he  had 
long  preserved  for  their  use,  he  wa,s  hailed  with  loud  accia* 
mations  and  assi^rances  of  fidelity^ 

l^otwithstandiing  these  declarat|on$j  Ali  wacf  betrayed  op 
all  sides  as  the  troops  of  the  Porte  advanced.  His  army  de- 
serted their  generals,  fiis  sons  abandoned  their  father,  and 
the.  old  man  was  shut  up  with  a  small  band  of  followers  who 
yet  adhered  to  him,  in  a  strong  bolcl,  called  the  Castle  of  the 
Xiake.  Ismael  Pacha,  the  rival  who  was  already  appointed 
to  the  Viziership  of  Janina,  and  whose  intrigues  had  under- 


*  <«  By  Michel  £tieuoe  Palzoulla  de  Cle'isoura  in  Mftcedonia,  printed  at  Vienna 
\a  1B15.*' 
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mined  iiim^  at  doostantioople,  circulated  a  report  tbat  liis 
^ODS  ^ad  been  put  to  d«ath.  With  affected  indifTerence,  ofr 
i||ifeigiied  reseatment,  Ali»  >rhen  he  beard  it,  observed, 
.^;;They  betrayed  their  father,  let  us  think  no  more  of  them/* 

The  siege  proceeded  slowly ;  and  the  gold  of  Ali,  secretly 
'distributed^  excited  a  general  revolt  of  the  Christian  tribes 
tfaroughoot  Epiros.  All,  after  an  eighteen  moi^ths'  siege» 
^book  the  Ottoman  empire  to  its  foundatioti^  from  his  single 
*castie.  The  fears  of  the  Divan  superseded  its  first  conmian^ 
der.  Pacha  Bey,  and  his  successor,  Churcbid,  was  instructed 
to  negotiate.  But  Ali  refused  all  accomiBQodatioo  till  the 
army  should  commence  its  retreat  Though  All's  sons  had 
nominallv  subfnitted,  they  were  the  secret  springs  of  the  con- 
spiracy by  wliicb  their  father  was  now  supported.  The 
acuteness  of  Churchid  discovered  their  coitespondencey  and 
their  heads  were  sent  to  CoDstantinople.  On  his  return,  be 
renewed  the  siege  with  greater  vigour  than  before ;  and  the 
castle,  though  supposed  to  foe  out  of  the  reach,  of  bombard- 
ment, was  fired,  and  its  magazines,  after  four  days  confla- 
gration, were  reduced  to  ashes. 

Amid  the  general  distress  of  this  protracted  siege,  Ati^s 
fortitude  was  remarkable.  He  shared  the  dangers  and  the 
privations  of  the  meanest  soldiers.  The  Grand  Seignor  was 
inexorable,  by  apy  representation  in  his  favour.  The  old 
Lion^  as  he  was  termed,  was  at  bay,  his  provisions  Were 
failing,  and  it  was  resolved  to  pursue  him  asgue  ad  intone* 
cionem.  His  troops  were  reduced  to  six,  hupdred,  and  the 
desertion  of  his  enginee;r,  Carette,  a  Neapolitan  ad  venturer, 
enabled  the  besiegers,  By  his  treachery,  to  direct  the  fire  cf 
their  batteries  with  powerful  effect.  An  epidemy  occasioned 
tlie  defection  of  the  greater  part  of  his  remaining  garrison. 
The  fortress  of  Litanitza  was  abandoned^  and  Ali  was  com* 
pelled  to  take  refuge,  with  about  sixty  of  his  tnost  resolute 
followers,  in  his  citadel,  a  place  strongly  fortified  both  by 
nature  and  art.  d"he  tomb  of  his  wife  was  in  this  citadel ; 
and  he  bad  long  since  transported  tbithet  provision,  his 
treasure,  and  large  stores  of  ammunition.  He  was  cut  off 
from  all  hope  of  succours,  and  surrounded  by  25,000  men : 
jet  he  gifive  out  that  unless  the  Sultan  granted  him  pardoA 
and  his  life,  he  would  explode  twp  hundred  thousand  pounds 
4)f  powder,  and  thus  blow  himself  and  all  about  him  to  atottus^ 

This  threat  induced  Churchid  to  open  a  treaty.  He 
assured  Ali  that  the  Sulbin  had  granted  his  pardon,  and  that 
the  firman  was  on  the  road  ;  and  he  required  a  personal  in* 
terview  as  a  pledge  of  mutual  fidelity.  Nrght  and  day^ 
Selim,  the  most  faithful  of  his  oflBcers,  was  placed  with  a 
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i.  w—imiuritMitiBg  with  the  magBssine, 
«»d  Afi|  ^relying  tipon  Chiircfaid's  knowledge  of  tbis  oircatnr 
.stance,  permitted  himself  to  listen  to  his  assurances.  He 
.  was  received  and  entertamed  with  magnificence  for  seveh 
days.  On  the  mornitig  of  the  5th  of  February,  it  was  an- 
nounced to  hitn  that  his  pardon  had  arrived,  and  a  proposi- 
tion was  made  that  he  should'  order  Selim  to  surrender  the 
lighted  match,  and  the  garrison  to  evacuate  Iheir  last.in- 
trenchment.  Than»  wlteja  the  iiaperlai  Sag  waved  upon  the 
battlementSy  that  ti»  act  of  clepency  would  be. declared  to 
him  in  form. 

^'  This  demand  imqaediately  opened  AU's  ejes^  but  it  was  now 
.too  late.  He  answered^ .  *  that  upon  quittjug  the  fortress*  he  had 
ordered  Selim  to  obey  his  verbal  order .  only ;  that  any  other, 
though  even,  written  and  signed  by  his  .own  hand^  would  be  inef- 
fective with  that  faithful  servant ;  and  he  therefore  requested  he 
might  be.  allowed  to  go  himself  and  prder  him  to  retire.'  This 
.permission  was  refused  him  j  and  a  long  dispute  followed,  in  which 
all  the  sagacity  and  address  of  AH  Pacha  were  of  no  Qvaih  The 
officers  of  the  Seraskier  renewed  to  him  the  strongest  assurances, 
swearing  even  upon  the  Koran  that  they  had  no  intention'  to  de- 
^eive  him* 

^*  Ally  after  h'esitatmg  a  long  timet  encouraged  by  a  faint  glim* 
mering  of  hope»  a^id  oonvi&pQd  that  nothing  could  now  alter  b^ 
«ituaiioi^  at  length  made  up  his  mind.  He  then  drew  from  the 
folds  of  his  vest  the  half  of  a  ring,  the  other  half  of  which  remained 
in  Selim'fli  poss^s^n.$  \  Gp,'  i^dhei  *  present  this  to  him,  and 
that  fisrocious  lion  will.be  changed  into  a  timid. ^d  obedient  lamb/ 
At  sight  of  this  tok^.from  his  jpaaster,  Selim*  haying  prostrated 
hijn»el|^ .  eii;|iDgui9hed  the  match,  ,and  wa^  instantly  poniarded. 
Tl^e  garrison^  frpm  whom  this  murder  was  concealed,  having  had 
thjp .  Pt^r  from  Ali  Pacha  notified  to  thems  immediately  hoisted 
the  Imperial  st^pd^rd^  and  were  replaced  by  ^  body  of  Turkish 
troops. 

^'  It  iras  ho^  irfoon,  and  Ali,  who  still  remained  in  the  Island  of 
Che  Lakie,  i<bh  sm  uittisual  agitation^  accompanied  by  extreme  de. 
pression  of  spirits :  he  did  not,  however,  sufierhis  featofes  (to  be- 
tray the  imemal  emodons  of  his  soul.  At  this  awfnl  moment^  with 
a  firm  and'eourugeous  countenance,  he  sat  surrounded,  by  bis  offi- 
cers^ who  were  for  the  most  part  desperiRely- wounded,  .or  worn 
out  with  fatigue  and  anxiety.  All's  frequent  yawnings,.  however, 
proved  that  nature  had  not  resigned,  all  her  claims  upon  him*  But 
at  sight  of  his  arms,  his  daggers^  his  pistols  and  blunderbusS;  the 
stupor  produced  by  over-excitement  cleared  from  ofi*  his  brow,  and 
his  eye  again  glistened  with  its  former  fire.  He  was  seated  front- 
ing the  door  which  led  to  the  conference-chamber,  when,  about 
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B^e  o'clock  m  the  aflerndon,  Hassan  Pacha,  Omiiaf-Bey  Brioni, 
^the  Selictar  of  Churchid  Pacha,  and  several  other  officers  of  the 
Turkish  artnyy  entered  with  their  suite:  the  gloom  upon  their 
countenance  was  of  direful  presage.  At  the  sight  of  theno^  All 
arose  with  all  the  impetuosity  of  youth,  and  grasping  one  of 
his  pistols—*'*  Stop  !  what  is  it  you  bring  me  V  cried  he  to 
Hassan  with  a  voice  of  thunder.-^'  The  firman  of  his  Highneas : 
know  you  not  his  sacred  characters  ?'  (shewing  him  the  signature*) 
— *  Yes,  and  I  revere  them.' — *  If  so/  said  Hassan,  '  subsih  to 
your  fate,  perform  your  ablations,  ahJt  make  your  pray.er  to  God 
and  to  the  Prophet :  jroor  head  is  demanded/  Ali  would  not  per- 
mit him  to  conclude :  *  My  head/  replied  he  furiously,  *  is- not  to 
be  delivered  up  so  easily/  These  words,  uttered  with  astonishing 
quickness,  were  accompanied  by  a  pistol-ball,*  by  which  Hassan's 
thigh  was  broken.  With  the  rapidity  of  lightning  Ali  drew  forth 
his  other  pistols,  with  which  he  shot  two  more  of  his  adTersariea 
dead  upon  the  spot,  and  already  had  levelled  his  blunderbuss 
loaded  with  slugs,  ^hen  the  Selictar  in  the  midst  of  the  affray  (far 
AH's  adherents  defended  their  master  with  the  utmost  fury;  shot 
him  in  the  abdomen.  Another  ball  struck  him  in  the  breast,  and 
fie  fell,  crying  out  to  one  of  his  Sicaires, '  Go,  my  friend,  despatch 
poor  Yasilikt,  that  these  dogs  may  not  profane  her  beauteous 
form.*  Scarcely  had  he  uttered  these  words  when  he  expired, 
after  having  killed  or  wounded  four  of  the  principal  offieers  of  the 
Tdrkreh  arlny.  Many  of  his  followers  had  fallen  by  his  side  before 
the  apartment  was  in  possession  of  their  adversaries.  His  head, 
being  separated  from  his  body  and  embalmi^j  was  the  next  di^ 
sent  to  Constantinople  by  Churchid  Paeha^  It  arrived  there 
on  the  2Sd  February ;  the  Sultan  had  it  carried  to  the  se^ 
raglio,  where  it  was  shewn  to  the  Divan^  after  which  it  was  pro^ 
menaded  in  triumph  through  the  capital,  the  whole  population:  of 
which,  intoxicated  with  joy,  were  anxious  to  behold  features 
which,  when  animated,  had  inspired  so  much  terror.  It  was 
afterwards  exhibited  at  the  grand  portal  of  the  seraglio,  with  the 
decree  of  death  affixed  by  the  side  of  it.''    P.  817* 

Thus  ^dded  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  men^  whether 
we  consider  his  talents,  his  crimes,  or  his  achierements^ 
-whom  oar  days  have  produced.  We  cannot  answer  for  the 
authenticity  of  the  last  part  of  the  narrative ;  for  Mr.  Laptcm 
Relfe^  where  he  has  not  purloined  Uteratare,  is  ohary  of  his 
authorities.  Bat  if  we  recollect  rightly,  the  story,  as  here 
told,  accords  with  the  pablished  accoant  of  Ali's  fall;  and 
though  we  observe  a  few  manifest  contradiotioiis  in  lesser 
points,  we  haye  no  reason  to  discredit  the  main  and  leading 
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Art.  V.  A  Summary  of  Christian  Faith  and  Prac- 
tice,  confirmed  by  References  to  the  Text  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture ;  compared  with  the  IMurgy^  Articles^  and  Homi- 
lies^ of  the  Church  of  England ;  and  illustrated  by  JSar- 
tracts  from  the  chief  of  those  Works  which  received  the 
Sanction  of  public  Authority,  from  the  Time  of  the  Kef  or* 
mation,  to  thejinal  Revision  of  the  established  Formula- 
ries* By  the  Rev.  E.  J .  Burrow,  J>.D.  F.R.S.  and  F'L.S. 
3  vols.  12mo.    1/.  1«.     RivingtoDs.    1823. 

ItBMBifBBRiNGy  as  all  do,  that  our  rdigioo  has  been  we- 
daced  by  its  Divioe  Aathor  himself,  to  ''  two  great  com* 
mandments'^^it  might  excite  surprise  to  find  that  **  a  sum* 
mary  of  Christian  faith  and  practice,"  should,  fill  no  less 
than  three  volumes,  or  supply  about  sixteen  hundred  pages 
of  matter,  printed,  fbr  the  most  part,  io  a  very  smaH  type. 
Bot  lest  any  of  our  reafders  should  be  discotiraged  by  this 
circamstance,  from  the  perasal  of  a  very  useful  and  valuable 
work,  we  think  it  proper  to  apprize  them  in  the  outlet  of 
our  remarks  upon  it,  that  the  suminary  itself  does  not  occupy 
more  than  about  one-sixth  part  of  the  yoluQies :  the  remaiq* 
der  being  devoted  to.  proofs  of  the  various  positions  laid 
down  by  its  learned  Author,  drawn  from  the  different  autho- 
rities upon  which  he  relies  for  iheir  establishmeixt.  These 
aathorities  are  clearly  stated  in  the  title  page,  and  more  par- 
ticularly  detailed  in  a  concise  and  appropriate  introduction 
to  the  work ;  which  is  preceded  by  a  modest  and  manly  pre* 
face,  in  which  the  author  explicitly  d^clares^  that  *^  he  co- 
vets the  praise  of  man  no  further -than  as  it  shall  be  awarded 
to  him,  for  having  written  in  a  Christian  spirit.'*  To  this 
praise,  at  feast,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  in  our 
opinion  he  is  fully  entitled. 

The  Introduction  (as  we  have  intimated)  contains  a  himi- 
noas  view  of  the  plan  and  object  of  the  work  :  in  which  wilt 
be  found  some  interesting  information  respecting  the  princi- 
pal writings  which  appeared  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation; 
and  which  will  certainly  be  read  with  attention  by  those  wiio 
have  not  studied  so  deeply  as  Dr.  Burrow  has  done,  that  most 
important  period  of  our  ecclesiastical  annals.  Justly  consi- 
dering that  event  as  the  settlement  of  our  religious  constitn- 
tioD,  be  has  constructed  a  system  of  Divinity,  for  the  sup- 
port of  which  he  appeals  to  no  authorities  which  were  not 
then  formally  recognized.  He  even  refrains  from  quoting 
the  **  necessary  diHstrine  and  erudition  of  a  Christian. man, 
admirable  as  he  admits  it  to  be,  "  to  avoid  the  objection 
which  might  be  made  to  any  public  work  put  forth  during  tho 
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reign  of  -  Henry  VIII.  namely^  that  all  pabUoatidm  issuing* 
from  the  press»  iioder  the  royal  anthority,.  were  subject  to 
the  jealous  supervision  of  a  prince,  who  more  cordially  op- 
posed, the  Papal  power,  than  the  doctrinal  conniptions  of  the 
Koman  Catholic  Keligion,  and  that,  therefore,  no  such  book 
can  be  properly  esteemed  a  Protestant  work  tilt  after  the  ac- 
cession, of  Edward  VI." 

Notwithstanding  this,  (which  some  will  perhaps  think)  ex- 
cess of  caution,  Dr.  Burrow  has  cited  a  list  of  autliors 
abundantly  sufficient,  both  in  number  and  weight,  to  counte- 
naocd  his  ^*  own  view  of  dodtrines  and  iBorats,  as  he  sasp- 
poses'  them  to  be  upheld  by  the  Chuvch  to.  which  he  has  the 
happiness  to  belong.''  These  uithorities  are  first— Tho  BMy 
Scriptures  and  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer— the  Thirty-* 
nine  Articles,  and  the  Two  Books  of  Homilies.  To  these 
succeed  works  *^  of  minor  authority  'but  of  great  value,  ar- 
ranged in  the  chronological  order  in  which  they  were  pnb^ 
lishedk"  '  These  are  the  writings  to  whioh  we  baVie  already 
alluded.  Their  titles  tre  as  follow :  "  The  Sum  and  Con- 
tent c»f  the  Holy  Scripture,''  prefixed  to  some  of  tiie  earUest 
anthorie^d  Bibles,  alter  the  work  of  reformltion  had  com- 
menced in  this  kingdom — a  Preface  to  the  Bible,  by^  Arch- 
bishop Granmer— ^a  Catechism,  edited  by  CranmeE— Edwu^d 
the  Sixth's  Catechism — JewelFs  Apology---a  Preface  to  the 
Bible,  by  Archbishop  Packer — Noweirs  GateehisoL-^and 
lastly,  a  book  entitled,  ^'  Reformatio  Legazb  Ecclesiasttea^ 
mnti  8co.  the  eitracts  from  which  are  literiEiiy  translated  oat 
of  the  original  Latin^  into  English,  for  the  use  of  tiiose  who 
may  not  be  conversant  with  the  former  language^''  ThiBthen 
18  the-  circle  out  of  which  Dr.  Borrow  has  not  thooglxt!  it 
necessary  to  seek  for  aiiy  light  upon  the  subjects  of  **  Chris* 
tian  Faith  and  Practice*'  even  at  this  day* 

Whether  by  enlarging  it,  he  Would  not  have  been  afaiato 
mark  more  distinctly  ike  Itnd  which  separates  \ns  opiioioBs 
upon  certain  points,  fVom  those  of  ''  other  persons'*  to  wfibOL 
he  refers,  who  **  inculcate  tenets  not  only 'at  variance  witb,^ 
but  absolutely  subversive  of  the  doctrines,'*  which  he  himself 
maintains,  is  a  question  which  may  deserve  his  future  gobm- 
deration.  H'e  is  perfectly  aware  that  they  wii&  wiom  kef 
difiers  so  widely  in  opinion,  appeal^  as  confidently  as  ha  dbei» 
toitbe  Articles  in  confirmatioB  of  their  notions^  **  Very.di£-' 
ferent,  it  is  true,  (he  says)  are  the  sens^  wliieh  tkoieAff*- 
ticles  are  made  tor  speak,  by  the  most  pioos>  and^  eoosciiNi* 
tioQ»  men ;  notwithstanding  each  one  of  these  meiE^.  hM^Weeev 
their  opitiions  may  vary,  is  willhig^tof  abite  byi  tlie^  royal' ih*. 
jonclion,  and  not  to.  '  pttt  kii  dwni  stfise  on  oot&iient  toiBer 
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^be  meaniog  of  the  Articto/  hat  !  to- take  it  la  the.  literal 
and  grammatical  sense/"  He  proceecU  to  say, '* Tfats  difi' 
ference  of  opinion  and  interpretation  is  muoh  to  be  lamentHl; 
and  not  easily  to  be  reconciled,  as  it  woald  seem  ;  'bat  there 
does  aot  appear  to  be  any  more  feasible  plan  of  ascertaining^ 
the  tmth,  (for  two  inconsistent  statements  cannot  be  right) 
than  by  placing  in  opposition  all  the  atitboHzed  explanation^ 
that  can  be  procured,  and  observing  in  what  points  they  alt 
agree,  and  whether  they  disagree  in  any.  If  this  system  bet 
steadily  pursue<i,  it  may  lead  to  a  right  conviction." 

This  is  so  reasonable,  that  so  fair  as  the  argument  is  cont 
fsernedy  we  feel  no  donbt  of  the  result;  though  we  know  from 
experience,  that  they  who  contend  that  the  Scriptures  and. 
the  Articles  ^'  are  for  them,."  will  often  force  the  same  in« 
Cerence  from  every  one  of  the  authorities  quoted  by  Dr.  Bsr^ 
row.  In  the  case  of  the  Homilies  he  is  quite  awmre  of  the;. 
*f  Phrases  (ha  says),  much  more  strong  than  are  to  be  found  in; 
the  cautious  wording  of  the  Articles  and  Liturgy;  or  in  th4 
Catechisms  put  forth  expressly  for  instruction  in  religious 
truth,  and  adopted  by  the  highest  authorities  in  the  Church. 
Such  strong  phrases  are  occasionally  to  be  met  with  in  the' 
Homiliesi,  which,  if  separated  from  the  lectures  in  which 
they  stand,  tnight  be  misunderstood,  and  might  mislead  the 
unwary  reader."  In  the  next  page  be  says  very  justly  ;^ 
^  Allowance  idust  alwaysbe  made  for  the -circumstances  ot 
the  times  in  which  the  Homilies  were  published,  and  for  the 
necessity  of  opposing  the  particufar  errors  ^aad  yioest  which 
then  prevailed,  with  more  tim  usual  energj.  and  focoe."  And 
be  adds;  **  th^,Ariicle  which  contiVms  the  authority  of  the 
Homilies*  seews  to  allude  to  ihtirparticuliir^inessforthe^ 
times  iu  which,  they  were  piublisbed,  tliough  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed,  exclusively ;  for  '  godly  and  wholesome  doctrine^ 
must  assuredly  bd  valuable  in  all  ages." 

But  it  is  not  the  design  of  Dr.  Burrow  to  produce  a  con-- 
t^oirersial  work.  -*^  It  doubtles^s  will  he  deemed  (be  says)  a 
character  deserving  bf  approbation  that  the  language  of  con* 
troversy  has  been  sedulously  avoided.  Would  it  were  pes* 
sibie  (he  adds)  to  avoid  all  controverted  subjects  !  or  rather^ 
that  no  sul^ects  ?yere  controverted,  but  those  which  it  is 
impossible  to  avoid]"  Notwithstanding  this,  lye  collect  fron^ 
the  Preface,  andiVokQi  a  note  to  the  Introductipnk  thfi^t  onen 
main  ^l\j^ct  of  Dr.  B.  is  to  shew,  from  the  principal  worka* 
of  the  Authors  ofrtbe  I^forms^tipn,  that  some.'  of  the  doo-^ 
tripes  which  are  so^  confidently  imputed  to  them  by^certain 
ej)thiiUi^ts.:of  the  fjresent  day,  are  most  erroneously  so  im^ 
puted.     In  theJPreface  we  are  informed. that    .  -^ 
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<^  The  attention  of  the  Author  watt  not  long  since,  directed  trf 
pfirticutar  circumstances  Xo  a  close  investigation  of  the  principles  of 
the  Reformers  of  the  Established  Church  of  England,  and  of  the 
slate  of  public  opinion,  relative  to  certain  controverted  points  of 
theological  inquiry,  at  the  different  dates  subsequent  to  the  .Refor- 
mation, which  form,  as  it  were,  seras  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of 
the  kingdom.  He  was  unwilling  to  remain  alt<^etber  idle,  when 
the  weakest  co-operation  might  be  serviceable  to  the  cause  of  sound 
religion  ;  and,  that  he  might  not  be  so,  he  at  first,  proposed  to  put 
together  a  short  harmony  of  the  chi^f  works  which  he  bad  con- 
sulted. .  He  was  desirous  to  impart  to  others  the  satisfaction  and 
instruction  he  had  himself  received,  in  observing  the  ^rfect  una- 
Aimitv  which  prevails  between  those  reverend  martyrs,  hy  whose 
judicious,  persevering,  and  well-expended  labour,  the  foun&tion  of 
the  Protestant  Church  of  this  country  was  actually  laid, — and  their 
eminently  learned  and  pious  followers,  who  perfected  the  plan,  aud 
raised  the  goodly  superstructure  which  stands,  even  to  the  present 
day,  an  object  of  general  veneration  and  regard  to  the  Christian 
world/'  .  Vol.  I.  p.  viii. 

'  Aud  in  the  note  to  which  we  have  al|pded,  in  explanation 
of  the  Author's  use  of  certain  ''  phrases,  which  are  cpa- 
stantly  employed,"  by;thQse  with  whom  be  ^  widely  differs 
in  opinion ;  ^additional  light  is  thrown  upon  the  peraooe  with 
whose  doctrines  he  bat  issue.  The  note  itself,  tboogh  ra-^ 
ther  long,  is  so  judicious,  that  we  think  it  proper  to  ex* 
tract  it 
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^  The  term  *  imputation  of  Christ's  righteousness  or  merits'  has 
been  admitted,  because  it  appeared  to  the  Author  to  convey,  in  die 
most  concise  manner,  a  scriptural  doctrine,— though  the  words,  so 
arranged,  be  not  literally  scriptural ;  and  because  it  is  used  by  the 
lathers  of  the  English  Church,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  extracts  from 
their  works.  They  too  may  be  supposed  to  havelMrrowedk,  to- 
gether with  their  accurate  view  pf  the  doctrine  of  which  it  is  descrip* 
tive,  from  Melancthon* 

**  That  it  has  been  taken  advantage  of  to  inodcate  %  aotioo  ymf 
dangerous  in  its  effects,  and  v^ry  incompatible  with  the  prindplei  of 
the  Reformers  relative  to  man's  justification,  the  Author  is  quke 
aware ;  but  that  it  should  therefore  be  totally  rejected  does  not 
seem  necessary  or  expedient. 

**  In  the  Saxon  Confefision,  presented  to  the  Council  of  T^rent  tn 
1551,  which  was  not  only  written  by  Melancthon,  but  was  in  fact 
e  carefully  revised  and  perfected  edition,-^  a  repetition*— ^f  die 
Confession  of  Augsburg,  winch  be  had  written  some  years  btfon^ 
the  words,  of  which  these  are  a  literal  trawiation,  are  found  ;*- 
*  In  explimadon  of  the  term  to  be  justified,  it  is  eommooly  said. 
To  be  justified  signifies,  oi  unjust  to  be  made  rput.  Which,  right^ 
understood,  is  perfecdy  consistent  with  what  has  gone  b^ra.    Of 
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an}a»ty  that  is,  of  guDty  and  disobedient  and  Mng  witham  Christ, 
to  be  made  just,  that  is,  to  be  absolved  from  guilt,  on  account  of 
the  Son  of  God  and  that  Christ,  apprehended  by  faith,  who  is  our 
.  righteousness,  as  Jerome  and  Paul  affirm  :  because  his  righteoiis* 
ness  is  imputed  to  us  (quia  ejus  justilia  nobis  imputatut,)  and  be- 
cause he  brings  us  to  life  and  regenerates  us  by  the  gift  of  his  Holy 
'  Spirit/      And  again :    *  Therefore  this  consolation  is  to  be  held 
'fast,  that  our  person  is  accepted  on  account  of  the  Son  of  God,  bis 
righteousness  being  imputed  to  us  (imputata  nobis  ipsius  justitia.*) 
Yet  no  one  acquainted  with  the  works  of  this  great  Reformer  will 
attribute  to  htm  any  but  the  most  sound  and  perspicuous  principlea 
on   this  important  point  of  doctrine.    Whenever  therefore  tha^ 
phrase  is  used  in  these  volumes,  it  is  meant,— in  accordance  with 
the  chapter  on  Justification, — that  the  righteousness  of  Christ  is  to 
imputed  or  reckoned  to  the  person  justified,  as  that  on  account  of 
it,  that  is,  on  account  of  Christ's  active  and  passive  obedience-— 
.  on  account  of  his  perfect  fulfilment  of  the  law  and  of  his  meritori- 
ous s^rifice  on  the  cross,  those  who  believe  on  him  are  accepted 
and  treated  as  righteous  by  God:   'so  that,'  as  the  Homily  on  Sal- 
vation expresses  it,    '  Christ  is  now  the  righteousness  of  all  them 
that  truly  do  believe  in  him.     He  for  them  paid  their  ransom  by  his*  / 

death.  He  fot  them  fulfilled  the  law  in  his  life.  So  that  how  in 
Him  and  by  Him  every  true  Christian  man  may  be  called  afulfiNer 
of  the  law;  fbrosmuch  a6  that  which' their  infirmity  lacked,  Chrisfi 
justice  hdth-  supplied;'  The  imputation  df  Christ's  righteousnesik, 
ID  the  above  sense,  seems  also  to  bear  an  obvious  proportion  to  the 
.ioiputation  of  Adam's  guilt,  according  to  the  remarkable  parallel 
drawn  by  St.  Paul  in  Romans  v. 

**  All  this  is  very  different  from  the  doctrine,  that  the  personal 
righteousrieas  of  Christ  is  so  transferred  to  a  certain  number  of 
Cfarlistians,  that',  being  in  itself  perfect,  it  must  reader  them  inhe- 
rently so,  and  must  exclude  the  possibility  of  falling  from  a  state 
of  justification.  The  term  certainly  ^oes  not  require  this  ktter- 
sense  to  be  put  upon  it.  It  is  not  necessary ^  therefore,  to  relinquish 
it.  "With  regard  to  the  exffedietwy  of  doing  so,  it  n^ay,  pei^haps,  be 
said  genera1Iy,'that  it  is  moi^e  expedient  to  explain  and  affix  a  right 
sense  to  an  expression  that  has  been  perverted,— but  which  is  still 
frequently  to  be  met  with, — than  to  omit  it,  and  thus  tacitly  to  ac- 
knowledge that  aH  those  who  have  used  it,  have  been  in  erroiy*' 
Vdl.  I.  pj  xxlv.  Note. 

^^^  '  '  ''  ._  _  ■ 

Being  now  in  possession  of  Dr.  Burrow's  sentiments  upon 
tbese  doctrines  of  onr  religion  whicli  have  been  so  long  mi 
so  obstinately  disputed,  with  eqnd  zeal,  if  not  with  equal 
knowledge,  reason,  and  discretion,  on  both  sides :  wnick 
embraeiDg.  points  of  great  difficulty,  and  turning  sometimes 
upon  very  nice  disjiinotions,  seem  to  be  susceptible  of  aL- 
og[0)9t  toi^tess  dispnssion,  but  which  it  wouldi  be  desirable  to 

*  .  -  .  .  JL I  ..... 
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leiaive  at  rest .  altogether,  could  both  parties  be  brougbttb 
that  determination.:  it  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  friends  of 
sound  and  rational^  and   of  all  truly  evangelical  religion, 
to  know,  that  in  this  work  a  body  of  proof  has  been  coI« 
.  looted  from  the  most  authentic  sources,  and  most  skilfully 
;  and  methodically  arranged,  (o  shew,  thai  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land did  not  at  the  period  of  the  ReformatioUp  give  its  sanc- 
tion to  those  visionary  and  dangerous  notions,  which  entba« 
.  siasts  of  various  descriptions  from  that  time  to  the  present, 
a£nd  never  moire,  perhaps,  than  at  this  hour,  have  confidently 
jasserted  that  she  d}d.    We  know  not  that  a  better,  or  a 
liiore  satisfactory  mode  could  havle  been  adopted  for  tbis 
pur|>ose,  th^B  that  which  Dr.  Burrow  has  chosen.     He  faais 
allotti^d  "  a  distinct  chapta:  t6  every  prdminent  poimt  of  doc- 
trine and  of  morals ;  in  the  series  suggested  by  the  succes- 
sive Articles  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  the  Ten  Command- 
ments,    and  the  Lord's  Prayer;*'   reserving,  however,  the 
.final  Articles  of  the  Creed  for  the  conclusion  of  his  work, 
which  gives  a  symmetrical  form  to  the  whole,  which  we 
.highly  approve.  Each  chapter  is  divided  into  sections,  which 
•  are  numbereid :  and  each  section  contains  certain  proposi- 
tions which  are  laid  down  with  great  ca\ition  and  discrimina- 
.tion,^  in  illustration  of  the  subject  of  the  chapter.    These 
propositions  are  afterwards  proved  in  their  order,  by  copioos 
extracts  from  the  Scriptiires,  the  Liturgy,  and  the  Artieies, 
and  from  those  works  of  the  reformers  which  we  have  al- 
.  r^ady  enumerated.     If  in  the  former,  or  original  part  of  Hie 
Work,  we  have  reason  to  admir^  the  sagacity  and  compre- 
jhensive  intellect  of  the  Author ;  in  the  latter  we  are  equally 
]  compelled  to  comm^id  his  diligence  and  patient  research. 
His  intimate  knowledge  of  the  subject  which  he  has  under- 
taken to  treat,  and  his  felicitous  mode  of  treatmg  it,  are 
highly  creditable  to  him  as  a  man  and  as  a  divine.    The  size 
of  the  work  is  much  increased,  by  the,  perhaps,   unavoid- 
able repetition  of  the  same  texts  of  Scripture,  and  the  same 
quotation  of  other  authorities,  in  proof  of  different  positions 
of  the  Author.  If  this  be  a  blemish,  which  we  by  no  means 
intend  to  assert,  it  might  possibly  be  removed  in  a  future 
cidition,  by  citing  only  the-  chapter  and  verse  from  the  Serip- 
tures  after  having  once  given  the  words ;'  and  in  like  manner 
by  a  briefer  reference  to  othei*  works  when  they  have  already 
been  4uoted. 

But  it  is  time  to  afford  our  readers  a  specimen  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  this  elaborate  performance  is  executed ;  and  oar 
difficulty  here  is  in  selection  :  for  great  uniformity  of  ability 
is  conspicuous  in  every  part  of  the  composition.    Perhaps 
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Ilie  chapter  upon  perseverance  will  serve,  as  well  as  any  oihef 
to  shew  the  accaracy  with  which  Dr.  Burrow  delivers  the 
doctrines  of  our  Charch,  guarded  from  the  errors  of  fanati- 
cism. ' 

Section  i. 
'  <*  By  Peneveranoe  is  16  be  vnderstowi  that  continuance  in  a  slate  ef 
gruce^  or  salvation^  which  is  only  to  be  secured  by  continuance  in 
the  faithy  and  in  well  doing ;  by  a  regular  performance  of  the  will 
of  God,  and  a  timely  repentance  of  every  departure  from  that  wiih 
'  <<  4  2*  Stedfiistness  in  faith  and  good  works,  is  absolutely  required  of 
every  <!)hri8tian  :  it  is  not  a  temporarv  belief,  or  a  temporary  obe- 
dience, which  will  entitle  him  to  the  promised  blessings  of  the 
Gospel,  The  promises  en  which  his  hopes  are  founded,  are  made 
only  to  those  who  endure  unto  the  end.  Threats  of  condemnation 
iare  pronounced  against  apostacy  and  impenitence ;  exhortations  to 
constancy,^  and  cautions  against  falling  away,  are  addressed  to  all 
believers  withoat  exception  :  and  these  encouragements  and  warn- 
ings were  immediately  delivered  in  the  Apostolical  writings,  as  weH 
to  those  who  bad  given  the  most  convincing  proofs  of  a  lively  and 
unshaken  faith,  by  enduring  deprivation  and  sufibring  for  the  name 
'of  Christ,  as  to  those  who,  being  more  wavering  and  unstable, 
%vere  more  liable^  concerning  faith,  to  make  shipwreck.  Faith  and 
obedience  may  continue  for  a  while,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
aoil  in  winch  the  seed  of  the  word  is  sown,  but  they  may  also 
cease  before  the  termination  of  our  trial,  and  preparation  for  eter- 
nity,-^they  may  not  be  persisted  in  unto  our  life's  end ;  and  then 
will,  the  promises  of  the  Gospel  be  forfeited,  and  its  threatenings 
only  be  applicable  to  our  case.  To  all,  therefore,  who  are  admit- 
ted  into  the  Christian  Church,  Perseiirerance  in  the  right  use  and 
assiduous  preservation  of  the  benefits  imparted  to  them,  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  for  their  attainment  of  final  justification,  and  of 
the  inheritance  that  fadeth  not  away. 

^'  §  3.  Perseverance  may  be  interrupted^  and  yet  beJiiUil,  else  would 
there  be  no  benefit  from  repentance :  so  may  it  endure  nearly  itnio 
fkeendf  and  yet  eventually  be  lost,  else  would  there  be  no  occasion 
for  '  fear  and  trembling'  with  regard  to  the  event. ' 

''  A  sincere  Christian,  who  knows  and  prizes  the  blessings  of  re^ 
^neration,  justification,  and  adoption,  may  through  the  weakness 
Df  his  nature,  and  the  force  of  temptation,  fall  into  transgression, 
and  forfeit  for  a  time  the  privileges  he  enjoyed  as  a  member  of 
Christ,  and  a  child  of  God ;  but  if  he  truly  repent,  remission  of 
sins  is  still  open  to  him  through  the  intercession  of  the  High  Priest 
of  our  profession  Jesus  Christ;  be  m^y  be  restored  by  the  divine 
mercy  to  his  former  state  of  grace ;  and  he  may  then  persevere  m 
ity  and  ultimately  obtain  the  inheritance  to  which  his  title  is  re-* 
newed.  It  is  also  possible  that  absolute  infidelity  and  obdurate  im« 
penitence  may  degrade  the  last' portion  of  a  life,  the  greater  part 
of  which  has  been  spent  in  the  fear  and  love  of  God ;  and  thus,  for 
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want  of  persererance,  the  good  which  has  been  done  may  faaV^ 
been  done  in  vain,  and  the  reward  of  it  be  missed. 

<'$  4.  Essentia^  then,  as  perseverance  is  to  the  ChrisUan  course,  it 
is  happy  for  us  that  we  depend  not  wholly  on  ourselves  fur  strength* 
^Perseverance  is  as  much  the  gift  of  God,  and  in  the  same  sense*  as 
the  beginnings  of  faith  and  sanctification ;  and,  as  a  gift  originat- 
ing in  God»  is  to  be  attributed  to  his  free  goodness  and  the  infli»- 
ence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  aiding  and  assisting  the  earnest  and  willing 
Christian  with  larger  and  larger  supplies  of  grace,  in  proportion  as 
those  which  are  already  granted  are  well  improved.  Unable  of 
ourselves  to  withstand  the  temptations  of  the  world,  the  flesh,  and 
the  devil y  there  is  no  enemy  from  within  or  without,  which,  with 
the  protection  and  assistance  of  the  Spirit,  we  may  not  overcome ; 
and  which  haying  once  subdued^  we  may  not  again  repel.  Clothed 
with  the  armour  of  God  we  may  stand  stedfast  in  the  hope  of  our 
calling,  we  may  fight  the  good  fight  of  faith,  until  it  shall  please 
the  Lord,  the  righteous  Judge  to  bestow  upon  us  the  reward  of 
constancy — the  never-fading  crown  of  glory. 

'*  §  5.  Having  the  earnest  of  the  Spirit  in  his  heart,  assured  by  bis 
owa  desire  and  endeavour  to  grow  in  grace,  and  to  improve  in  bo- 
liness,  the  true  Christian  has  the  best  Assurance^ — the  infallible 
promise  of  Almighty  God — ^that  if  he  persevere  in  the  course  in 
which  he  now  proceeds  he  shall  arrive  at  future  blessedness*  He 
knows  that  God  will  not  fail  him  if  he  be  not  wanting  to  himself; 
and  as  the  time  of  trial  diminishes,  and  he  draws  nearer  to  his  re- 
lease from  the  burthen  of  the  flesh,  his  trust  increases ;  and  on  his 
death-bed  he  speaks  with  full  confidence  of  that  which  can  only  be 
certain  at  the  very  conclusion  of  his  pilgrimage  on  earth. 

'^  §  6.  Assurance  depends  upon  Perseverance  ;  and  can  only  be  so 
certain  in  this  life  as  the  probability  and  hope  of  bi^ng  supported  to 
the  end  are  strong  and  well  established.  No  absolute  Certainty  of 
salvation  can  be  attained  in  the  present  world,  because  no  one  can 
affirm,. that  he  may  not,  before  his  deaths — ^even  at  his  last  hour, — 
be  carried  away  by  the  violence  of  temptation  or  of  unsubdued 
corruption  ;  and  having  been  so,  that  he  shall  find  opportunity  or 
inclination  for  repentence ;  without  which,  dying  in  his  sins^  he  can 
entertain  no  hop^  of  salvation  from  the  Covenant  that  secures 
grace,  pardon,  and  final  acceptance  only  to  the  true  penitent* 

^<  §  7.  Perseverance  is  the  last  of  those  qualifications  which  are  to 
be  acquired  on  this  side  the  gate  of  death,  in  the  Church  niilitant  on 
earth,  in  order  to  fit  the  Christian  combatant  for  his  entrance  into 
the  Church  triumphant  in  heaven, — ^for  the  possession  of  that  ever« 
lasting felicity,  to  which  at  length,  by  God's  mercy,  he  attains. 
It  is  that  one  evangelical  Virtue  which  renders  all  others  conducive 
to  salvation,  and  without  which  they  are  deficient  in  the  very  cha- 
racteristic that  is  most  esseptial  to  their  being  received  by  divine 
benevolence  as  an  acceptable,  though  necessarily  very  io^erfect 
performance  of  the  terms  of  t)ie  Covenant  of  Grace.    All  good  dia- 
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fkwitions  and  all  good  works  are  the  fruits  of  a  lively  faith :  an^  if 
this  faith  fail  not,  neither  will  its  products  fail ;  but  if  it  become  de- 
fective, continuance  in  well  doing,  on  Christian  motives,  cannot  be 
expected.  By  perseverance,  therefore,  will  the  soundness  of  the 
pnnciplie  of  obedience  be  ascertained ;  and  then  only  can  we  have 
a  comfortable  assurance  of  salvation,  when  we  are  stedfast,  always 
abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  forasmuch  as  we  know  that 
our  labour  is  not  Id  vain  in  the  Lord.*'    P.  338. 

To  this  we  will  subjoin  the  summary  of  the  first  part  of 
the  work,  which  contains  th^  Sjcheme  of  human  salvation ; 
and  our  readers  wiH  then  be  able  to  form  for  themselves  a 
tolerable  judgment  of  the  manner  in  which^  this  in^port^nt 
portion  of  his  labours  has  been  accomplished  by  Pr.  Surrow. 

<<  The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  successive  gradationfi 
in  the  scheme  of  human  salvation,  as  they  have  been  more  fully  de- 
tailed in  the  foregoing  Chapter.  Of  this  merciful  and  wondrou$» 
scheme  we  are  permitted  to  speak  explicitly,  according  to  the  re- 
velation which  the  Almighty  has  vouchsafed  to  give  us  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures ;  but  we  are  bound  to  receive  with  profound  submrssion 
and  humility  those  thiqgs  which  surpass  man's  understanding. 
Much  is,  and  must  ever  remain,  inscrutable  to  our  finite  compre- 
hension ;  but  God  has  declared  as  much  as  it  is  necessary  for  us  to 
know  of  the  mode  in  which  his  fallen  and  guilty  creatures  are  re- 
stored to  present  favour,  and  raised  to  eternal  glory, — through  the 
vicarious  sacrifice  and  perfect  merits  pf  his  only  begotten  Son ; 
and  through  the  sanctifying  influence  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  by  whom 
every  spiritual  change  from  darkness  to  lights  from  death  to  |ife, 
is  effectually  wrought  within  us. 

*•  The  Apostolical  series  may  be  thu3  arranged  : 
^'  Tn^  Will  of  God  to  save  the  human  race  froqi  s!n  and  deatb, 
the  effects  of  Adam's  disobedience, ^ resolving  it3elf,  on  account 
of  foreseen  perverseness  and  impenitence,  into 
*<  The  PuftPOSE  of  God  to  deliver  a  portion  only  of  that  race  from 
'  the  condemnation  incurred  by  breach  of  the  first  Commandment ; 
and  to  do  this  by  means  of  a  second  Covenant. 
.**  Prepi^stinatiom — the  decree  that  those,  of  whom  it  was  fore- 
seen by  the  unlimited  prescience  of  the  Deity,  that  they  should 
conform  to  the  terms  of  the  New  Covenant,  should  be  saved  by 
the  redemption  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  be  fitted  for  heaven  by 
certain  preordained  and  necessary  steps. 
^*  JE^sctioN — the  choosing  out  of  the  great  body  of  mankind,  of 
certain  natloqs  in  preference  to  others,  to  whom  the  Christian 
Covenant  should  be  made  known  ;  and  the  consequent  appoint- 
meqt  of  those  individuals,  who  in  different  ages  should  constitute 
chosen  nations,  to  the  benefits  and  obligations  of  it. 
^4  Vocation— *the  actual  calling  of  the  elect  people  to  a  know- 
ledge of  the  conditions  of  salvation  by  the  preaching  of  the 
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G08FIL,  and  the  accompanying  efficacy  d  the  HotT  Spxbit, 


<<  F;AiTH  in  M  who  are  willing  to  listen  to  the  joyful  message. 

**  JuiTiFic  AXIOM -—the  regarding  of  those  who  are  guilty,  and  sub- 
ject to  the  .wrath  of  God,  as  righteous  and  acceptable  m  his 
sight-* the  remission  of  sin,  and  the  imputation  of  righteousnessy 
Ibroiigh  faith,  on  account  of  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ. 

'<  Adoption — the  taking  for  his  children,  in  a  sense  in  which  they 
were  not  so  before,  of  those  whom  God  elects  in  Christ,  and  re- 
gards with  favour  as  brethren  and  co-heirs  of  his  well-beloTed 
Son. 

^*  Sanctification — the  gradual  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
begun  in  Baptismal  Regeneration,  and  progressiirely  rendering 
the  Christian^  who  will  co-operate  with  the  grace  of  God,  more 
and  more  conformed  in  holiness  to  the  image  of  the  incarnate 
Son ;  and  manifesting  itself  in 

^  Good  Wo  bks— obedience  to  the  law,  the  fruits  of  a  liTdy 
Faith  ;— in 

'<  RsFEKTANCB — contritiou  for  slu,  and  ajnncere  desire  tp  return 
to  God  and  holiness  ;— and  in 

**  Pbrsevjejelance — continuance  in  favour  with  God  by  faithful 
obedience  to  bis  will ;  holding  fast  our  profession  till  our  period 
of  probation  is  terminated — till  that  hour  in  which  it  shall  be 
Icnown  whether  we  have  so  continued  in  the  state  of  Election, 
Justification,  and  Sonship^  by  our  stedfast  progress  in  Sanctifica* 
tion  and  Good  Works,  that  we  are  at  lengthy  through  the  bounti- 
ful grace  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,  finally  elect,  finally 
justified,  and  finally  to  be  put  in  possession  ofthat  glorious  in- 
heritance which  was  prepared  for  all  faithful  Christians  before 
the  foundations  of  the  world  were  laid."    P.  348. 

It  appears  to  us  that  Dr.  Burrow  has  fully  vindicated  our 
Church  from  the  charge  of  countenancing,  by  its  established 
formularies,  the  extravagancies  of  modern  enthusiasts :  though 
we  are  aware  that  many  of  them  will  still  continue  to  follow 
the  example  which  their  famous  predecessor,  John  Wesley, 
has  left  them,  in  the  following  conversation :  '^  A  serious 
clergyman  desired  to  know  in  what  point  we  differed  from 
the  Church  of  England?  I  answered,  to  the  best  of' my 
knowledge,  in  none.  The  doctrines  we  preach  are  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Church  of  England.  Indeed,  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  the  Church,  clearly  laid  down  both  in  her  pray- 
ers, Articles,  and  Homilies."  But  were  this  true,  which 
we  deny,  we  should  still  reply  to  them  in  the  language  of 
Bishop  Warburton ;  That,  a  fanatic  manner  of  preachiug, 
though  it  were  the  doctrine  of  an  Apostle,  may  do  more 
harm,  to  society  at  least,  than  a  modest  revival. of  old  spe« 
eulative  heresies,   or,  than  the  invention  of  new  i  siocp  it 
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tends  to  bewilder  the  reae^n  af  fto^ie,  ^o  kyflsMQ^  the  p^A^ 
sions  of  Qthers  ;  and,  in  that  state  of  things,  tp  spread  dis- 
order aod  distorbance  throaghont  the  whole  community  ^J" 

It  is  Snot  necessary  tl^en,*  that  doctrines  -should  be  abs^n 
lately  erroneoas  to  be  very  prejudiciaK  An  undue  pretipr- 
ence  of  one  part  of  religion  to  another,  may  do,  and  we  doubt 
not  has  done,  much  mischief:  especially  amongst  tlie  lessdis^ 
cerning  part  of  the  commanity.  If  there  be  one  thing  clearer 
than  another  from  Scripture  it  is  this — that  virtue  is  no  less 
essential  than  faith  to  salvation.  It  is  a  material  question, 
then,  in  popular  teaching,  which,  if  either,  should  be  chiefly, 
insisted  upon  ?  That  they  are- not  equally  enforced  by  th^e 
with  whom  Dn  Burrow  and  we  dilfer  In  opinion  is.>yell 
known.  And  we  think,  that  there  are  strong  reasons:  why 
the  opposite  course  from  that  which  they  adopt,  should  be 
preferred.  We  can  but  slightly  hint  at  them.  Points-  o£- 
faith  are  incomparably  more  difficult  than  matters  of  practice.. 
The  best  and  wisest  men  have  differed,  and  ^o  differ  about 
the  former.  The  most  learned  freely  confess  then*  inability 
perfectly  to  understand  them. .  And  by  the  generality  they 
can  hardly  be  understood  at  all.  But  with  respect  to  th^ 
former,  the  case  is  far  otherwise.  Christian  Morality,  thoa^ 
it  should  seem  difficult  to  practice,  is  ^ot  difficult  to  compre^ 
hend.  It  is  also  a  matter  about  which  we  are  not  so  liable 
to  deceive  ourselves  and  others^  as  it  is  to  be  feared  we  are 
in  respect  to  faith.  Nor  is  it  to  be  neglected,  how  much 
more  the  happiness  of  this  life  is  promoted  by  the  one  than 
the  other — a  matter  which  enthusiasts  seem  altogether  to  des* 
pise,  if  not  to  labour  to  defeat.  But  above  all,  it  is  to  be  re- 
memb^ed,  that  the  passages  of  Scripture,  which  lay  the 
greatest  stress  upon  the  necessity,  and  the  efficacy  of  virtue-r- 
are those  which  report  the  words  of  our  blessed  Lord  himself; 
and  of  those  of  his  Apostles  (particularly  St.  James  and  Su 
John)  who  attended  him  in  his  ministry,  and  in^bibed  their 
doctrines  from  his  lips. 

But  there  is  still  another  reason,  why  we  think. that  thocUr- 
gy  cannot  be  too  frequent  and  too  earnest  in  their,  exhortatipps 
to  practical  religion,  rather  than  in  dissertations  upon  speca* 
lative  tenets,  or  declamations  upon  unintelligiblei  mysteries* 
The  defective  moraUty  of  Christians  has  always  been,  tbet 
strong  held  of  the  sceptic  and  the  infidel ;  from  which  we 
onght  surely  (if  possible)  to  remove  them.  What  was  the 
language  of  Bayle  in  his  day  ?  '^  £t  si  cela  n'^toit  pas;  (that 
18,  tiiatmen  aregovoTned  by  their  passions  and  not  their  prin-, 
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eipldB,)  comment  seroit  il  possible  qne  les  Chretiens  qui  con- 
noissent  si  dairement  par  nne  Revdation  sontenne  tie 
tant  de  miracles,  qa*il  fant  renoncer  an  vice  pour  6tre 
iternellement  heareax  et ,  pour  n*6tre  pas  6ternellement 
malheareax ;  qui  ont  tant  aexcellens  Predicatenrs  pai^s 
poar  lenr  faire  l&*dessas  les  plus  vives  et  les  ptos 
pressantes  exhortations  da  monde;  qni  troavent  par  tout 
tant  de  Directears  de  conscience  z&i6s  et  savans,  et  tant  de 
Hvres  de  devotion ;  comment,  dis-je,  seroit-it  possible  parmi 
toat  cela,  qne  les  Chretiens  vecnsseat,  comme  iU  font,  dans 
les  plna  6norme8  deregiemens  dn  vice^f  And  what  smd 
Hume,  at  a  more  recent  period  ?  **  Hear  the  verbal  protes- 
tations of  all  men — ^nothing  so  certain  as  their  religions  te- 
nets :  examine  their  lives,  yon  wonld  scarcely  think  that  they 
repose  the  smallest  confidence  in  them  f:*'  For  these  reasons 
then,  we  think  that  morality  (notwithstanding  the  sneers  of 
certain  classes  of  religionists)  shcnild  occupy  a  very  promi- 
nent share  of  the  attention  and  of  the  labours  of  Christtaa 
divines.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  mark  with  sufficient  pre-^ 
fusion,  the  boundary  which  separates  one  principle  from  ano- 
ther^ without  appealing  tp  go  farther  than  we  intend  to  do. 
But  it  is  necessary  her^  io  take  our  ground  somewhere.  And 
we  wonld  rather  go  a  UHie  too  far,  than  not  fur  enoughs  As 
opposed  then  to  the  fanaticism  of  the  present  day,  we  would 
say.  Vital  Christiamty  is  practical  Christianity.  •  And  we 
doubt  not  that  a  fair  and  consistent  interpretation  of  the 
great  points,  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  would 
ftiily  justify  us  in  laying  down  that  position. 
'  The  third  Volume  of  this  comprehensive  work,  fe  chiefly 
occupied  with  an  explanation  of  the  Decalogue,  executed 
(as  we  think)  with  considerable  ability.  Dr;  Burrow  here 
lays  down  some  very  judicious  rules  for  the  interpretation  of 
the  commandments,,  which  he  afterwards  exemplifies,  when 
lie  proceeds  to  treat  of  them  in  their  order.  Some  of  these 
rules  are  the  following : — 

^  Precepts  and  prohibitions  are  to  be  so  understood,  not  only  as 
&e  regulators  of  outward  actions,  or  external,  compliance,  but 
equally  df  inward  motires  of  the  mind,  of  the  affections  and  aver- 
sions of  the  heart  >— where  any  particaliir  virtue  is  enjoined,  there 
^le  vice  immediately  opposed  to  it  is  prohibited ;  and  where  -a  vice 
k  prohibited,  the  opposite  virtue  is  enjoined.  Precepts  which  ver- 
Mly  enforce  a  certain  defined  virtue,  comprehend  also  in  spirit;  all 
•imU^r  virtues^and  all  means  of  promoting  them:;  and  prohibitiona 

•  Pens^es TDi verses.   Vol.  i j).  $67.  "  ^        ,  ■     -- 

f  EsMrjSfVol.  ii.  p.468.     BoIiDgbroke  also  concladed  Christianity  to'  bean 

Upostiire,  from  itft  not  having  efifectvd  a  lasting  reformation  of  manners.    See 
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irhti^h  require  s  certain  vice  to  be  avoided,  include  all  similar  vipes, 
and  all  occaaionfe  of  them : — as  the  Law  k  perfect  in  itself,  so  it 
<:annot  be  performed  by  partial  obedience,  the  breach  of  one  com- 
mandment being  an  offence  against  the  authority  of  the  whole, 
and  being  incapable  of  compensation  by  obedience  to  the  remain, 
der :— universal  obedience  is  required,  and  therefore  the  slightest 
shade  of  sin  is  justly  considered  as  a  transgression  of  the  law :— an 
explicit  commandment  of  the  decalogue,  whether  positive  or  nega* 
tive,  supersedes  the  authority  of  all  passages  found  in  other  parts 
df  Scripture,  which  maybe  improperly  understood,  so  as  tb  conflict 
with  its  obligations, — bccacise  the  will  of  God  is  ever  consistent 
with  itself,  and  that  which  is  doubtful  or  capable  of  mtsconttruc- 
tion  in  his  word,  must  be  interpreted  according  to  that  wiiiebis 
plain  and  unequivocal/' 

Ample  as  our  extracts  have  been  from  this  valaable  woi'k, 
we  are  unwilling  to  close  this  article,  withoat  exhibiting  a 
aptecimen  of  the  manner  in  which  these  rules  are  exemplified; 
which  will  shew  that  Dr.  Burrow  attaches  that  importance  to 
Christiaii  morality,  which  every  reasonable  man,  and  every 
aonnd  divine  must  necessarily  entertain.  The  ix>Ilowing 
(amongst  other  jdutiLes)  are  properly,  deduced  from  the  eighth 
c^nunaodment. 

•  •*  §  %  The  particular  fOiriues  And  duties  to  whfch  the  spirit  of  l^is 
Precept  is  obviously  applicable,  are  ^Honesty — to  be  true  and  just  in 
all  our  dealings,  candid  and  faithful  in  bargaining  and  contracting; 
actuated  by  simplicity  and  integrity  in  buying  and  selling,  on  both 
sides — on  theone,  as  respects  the  purchasing  only  of  what  can  }aw<- 
fully  be  sold,  according  to  its  proper  value,  and  with  strictly  legal 
and  stipulated  payment— on  the  other^  as  regards  the  oflbring^  for 
'aale  what  is  rightly  possessed,  and  may  be  rightly  alienated,  what  is 
really,  in  quality^  and  quantity,  such  as  it  is  represented,  and  at.  a 
price  which  is  not  above  the  worth  ;  to  render  to  every  man  his 
due,  whether  under  the  constraint  of  law,  or  obliged  only  in  equity 
and  conscience,  whether  the  debt  be  demanded,  or  the  creditor  be 
unwilling  or  unable  to  tfue  for  it,  or  even  unconscious  of  its  exist- 
ence, whether  the  obligation  be  acknowledged,  or  there  be  a  plau- 
sible excuse  for  evading  its  repayment — in  short,  to  doto  every  one, 
in  all  matters  of  traffic,  and  in  all  circumstances  of  debtor  and  cre- 
ditor, as  we,  if  similarly  situated,  would  wish  to  be  treated  ;'— to 
make  restoration  of  any  thing  which  may  have  been  ill-gotten,-  or 
may  belong  in  tlie  smallest  degree  to  some  one  else,  and  amends 
for  injury  to  the  fullest  possible  extent ; — ^delity  in  the  exectitioA 
of  public  or  private  trusts ; — liberality  and  charity  in  dispensing 
the  benefits  which  our  riches  or  means,  whatever  they  may  be^ 
etiable  us  to  confer  ;-:-contribution,  according  to  our  ability,  to 
*the  relief  of  public  and  private  exigencies, — to  support  the  Estab- 
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luhment  ia  Church  and  State,«-to  assist  and  comfort  a)l  who. 
need  it,  as  far  as  our  power  suffices ;  jto  clothe  the  naked^  fee4 
the  hungry,  shelter  the  houseless,  instruct  the  ignorant^  and  com- 
municate whatever  benefit  we  can  to  all  around  us ;— ^industry  in 
obtaining,  by  all  equitable  means,  and  in  pursuit  of  a  lawful  call- 
ing, such  provision  for  ourselves  and  families,  and  such  increase  of 
il^ealth  and  worldly  possessions,  as  it  shall  seem  expedient  to  God 
to  bestow  upon  us — trusting  to  him  to  reward  our  diligence  and 
labour  according  to  his  good  pleasure,  and  remembering  that  the. 
work  of  our  hands,  unblessed  by  him,  is  vain  and  fruitless; — ^fru- 
gality and  nrudence  in  the  employment  of  our  property,  for  th^ 
sake  both  of  ourselves,  ^nd  of  those  who  are  dependant  on  us  ;— «p- 
filication  of  our  means  only  to  wise  and  beneficial  purposes,  and 
to  objects  consistent  with  our  station; — care  of  bur  neighbour's 
property  and  interest,  as  of  our  own. 

**  i  3*  The  sins  tvhich  chiefly  offend  against  ihisCommandment^  are-^ 
Stealing — ^robbery,  or  theft,  either  with  or  without  violence — the 
taking  nrom  another — from  his  person,  house,  or  other  property — 
that  which  belongs  to  him,  against  his  consent,  or  without  his 
knowledge ;  whether  it  be  effected  bv  open  force. or  secret  machi- 
nation, by  land  or  sea,  by  day  or  night ; — ^the  forcible  or  treacher- 
ous abduction  of  human  beings,  either  for  the  purpose  of  making 
them  slaves,  or  for  any  other  purpose  through  which  they  incur  the 
loss  of  personal  liberty — the  inestimable  birthright  of  all  r^isonsiblie 
creatures ; — the  receiving  of  stolen  goods,  kpowing  them  to  be  90 ; 
*--the  aiding  or  being  in  any  way  accessary  to  theft,  or  the  cob- 
niving  at  it; — Sacrilege — ^the  violation  of  things  and  places  conse- 
crated to  God,  or  set  apart  as  the  possession  of  the  Church,  by 
which  not  only  is  robbery  committed,  but  the  majesty  of  the  Lord 
profaned ; — Simony — ^the  transfer  or  sale  of  ecclesiastical  property, 
or  of  sacred  offices,  in  a  manner  forbidden  by  divine  and  human 
laws  :-7~forgery — the  imitation  of  any  written  or  printed  instrument, 
by  which  money  or  advantage  is  to  be  fraudulently  obtained  ; — 
extortion  of  money  under  false  pretensions ;— oppression,  under 
cover  of  legitimate  authority,  or  by  usurped  authority  of  the  rich 
over  the  poor; — all  kinds  of  fraud,  cheating^  or  deception — in 
matters  of  commerce,  in  the  use  of  false  ipreights  and  measures^  in 
delusive  representations  of  the  kind,  quality,  or  quantity  of  that 
which  is  to  to  be  bought  or  8old,Jn  die  deterioration  or  mixture  of 
an  article  supposed  to  be  pure,  and  free  from  adulteration,  in  the 
adopdon  of  any  dishonest  method  to  depreciate  the  property  of 
another,  or  enhance  our  own; — ^the  removing  pf  landmarks,  or 
any  fraudulent  and  unauthorized  encroachment  on  public  or  pri- 
vate grounds  ;-^ad  faith  in  making  and  keeping  contracta  and 
promises  ;-*-attempts  to  defraud  the  revenue  of  the  country  by 
making  a  fidee  or  defective  return  of  things  liable  to  taxation,  by 
procuring,  circulating,  or  using  contraband  goods; — monopoly,  or 
the  amassing  and  withholding  from  public  consumption  of^the  ne^ 
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cessaiies  of  life  for  the  purpose  of  creating  an  artificial  scarcity, 
and  of  thus  obtaining  an  excessive  profit ; — ^usury — ^the  taking  of 
an  unlawful  interest  for  money ; — dishonest  application  of  things 
comoiitted  to  our  care,  and  unfaithful  discharge  of  any  sort  of 
trust,  as  executors,  guardians,  and  trustees,  by  serving  their  owa 
interest  at  the  expense  of  that  which  is  confided  to  them  ;-^retain- 
ing  any  thing  that  belongs  to  another,  even  if  it  be  accidentally 
fbund,  unless  the  right  owner,  on  due  enquiry,  caoLot  be  discover- 
ed ;— going  to  law  on '  frivolous  or  unjust  pretences ; — every  kind 
of  injury,  or  hindrance,  to  the  prosperity  of  our  neighbour  in  word 
or  deed; — ^prodigality  on  the  one  hand,  and  parsimony  on  the 
Other — the  waste  of  property  on  improper  objects,  and  the  need- 
lessly profuse  expenditure  on  goods  of  that  which  ought  to  be  hus«^ 
banded  in  order  that  the  greatest  benefit  may  be  produced;  and 
the  opposite  fault  Df  niggardly  withholding  what  ought  to  be  dis- 
pensed, thus  becoming  guilty  of  omission  with  regard  to  the  duties 
of  charity  and  humanity ; — too  great  carefulness  for  the  future^ 
with  respect  to  temporal  provision^  which  betrays  a  want  of  reliance 
on  the  power  and  goodness  of  a  superintending  Providence ;  and 
on  the  other  side,  mattention  to  our  own  concerns,  and  the  neg. 
lecting  to  cultivate  the  talents  committed  to  our  trust,  amon^ 
which  our  temporal  possessions,  whether  many  or  few,  are  assuredly 
to  be  ranked ; — ^idleness,  in  the  pursuit  of  a  lawful  calling,  or  the 
engaging  in  one  which  is  unlawful,  both  of  which  are  intrinsically 
immediate  inftingemehts  of  the  law,  and  lead  through  many  chan- 
nel to  the  most  heinous  crimes."    Vol.  III.  p.  286. 

We  have  now  gone  through  the  whole  of  this  performance, 
which  we  conceive  cannot  fail  to  add  to  thie  reputation, 
which  its  author  has  already  acquired  by  various  pnblicatiohg. 
We  cordially  wish  it  an  extensive  circulation,  convinoed  that 
it  will  be  found  highly  serviceable,  to  those  classes  of  per- 
sons, who  are  mentioned  in  the  Preface.  To  the  yoanger 
Clergy,  in  particular, we  think  it  will  prove  very  useful  in  the 
composition  of  sermons  :-*^we  mean  in  that  portion  of  it,  m 
which  eopions  extracts  are  made  from  the  Scriptures,  wfaioh 
bear  upon  particular  points  of  Faith  or  Practice.  We  take 
our  leave,  therefore,  of  the  anther,  returning  him  omr  best 
thanks  for  having  opposed  this  barrier  to  that  flood  of  fa&»- 
ticism,  which  threatens  to  carry  every  thing  before  it,  nntil 
reason,  religion,  and  morality,  are  swept  away  into  the  ocean 
of  infidelity. 
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Art.  VI.  Ecctesiasiical  Sketches.  By^  WilUam  Words- 
worth. 

Art.  VIL  Memorials  of  a  Tour  on  the  Continent,  1820* 
By  William  Wordsworth,    Loogman.  1822. 

It  is  always  with  mach  pleasure  that  we  meet  with  Mr. 
Wordsworth.  Indeed,  aithongh  we  are  known  to  confine 
ourselves  in  a  more  particnlar  manner  to  the  snperintendance 
of  a  graver  department  of  literature,  we  are  by  no  means 
ashamed  to  confess,  that,  amidst  the  serious,  and  not  seldom 
painful  cares  attendant  upon  our  ordinary  watchings,  we  have 
often  felt  refreshment  and  delight  from  our  occasional  excur- 
fiions  into  the  softer  and  more  peaceful  regions  of  poetry  and 
romance.  We  leave  with  a  pardonable  eagerness  the  inter- 
minable and  too  often,  it  is  to  be  feared,  fruitless  contest, 
with  the  hydras  of  fanaticism  and  infidelity,  and  hasten  to 
'seek  quietness  and  repose,  in  the  consideration  of  the  efibrti 
of  innocent  ambition,  and  in  the  discussion  of  interests  which 
do  not  break  the  peace  of  'mankind.  By  such  efforts  how-* 
ever  are  not  meant  to  be  understood  the  vapid  sweetness, 
the  voluptuous  prettinesses,  and  the  unmasked  blasphemies 
t>f  writers,  who  are  the  burthens  and  disgraces  of  their  times, 
but  the  productions  of  men  who  have  deeply  conceived  the 
nobleness  of  their  vocation,  who  have  drunk  at  the  living 
fountains  of  that  immortal  triumvirate  Spenser,  Shakspeare, 
,and  Milton,  who  caught,  if  any  did,  the  falling  mantle,  and 
inherited  a  double  portion  of  the  spirit  of  prophecy.  In 
^uch  poetry,  in  the  poetry  of  Conius  and  Samson  Agonistes, 
there  is  all  that  can  soothe,  charm  and  teach;  every  thing  that 
can  purify  the  heart  and  enlighten  the  mind.  We  render  a 
very  high,  but  not  an  undeserved  tribc^te,  when  we  say,  that 
ttmongst  those,  who  in  uniformity  of  purpose,  depth  of  imagi- 
nation, and  chastity  of  conception ; — as  philosophers,  poets, 
and  Christians;— have  sustained  the  dignified  and  almost  sacred 
character  of  a  poet :  few  have  approached  nearer  to  the  al« 
most  unattainable  perfection  of  those  masters  of  £nglish  verse 
.than  WiUiam  Wordsworth. 

i  The  **  Ecclesiastical  Sketches"  consist  of  a  series  of  Son- 
nets upon  the  chief  incidents  and  most  interesting  vicissi- 
tudes of  fortune,  which  have  befallen  the  ChurcTi  of  Eng- 
land from  the  grove-sacrifices  of  the  Druids  down  to  the  late 
Act  of  Parliament,  for  the  building  of  new  places  of  public 
worship,  to  meet  the  immense  increase  in  the  numbers  of  our 
population.  There  are  three  parts;  the  first  extending  from 
the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Britain,  to  the  consum. 
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mation  of  the  Papal  dominion;  the  second,  to  the  cidge  of 
the  troubles  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. ;  and  the  third,  from 
the  Restoration  to  the  present  times.  The  idea  of  a  sncces- 
sion  in  topographical  or  historical  order,  of  fragments  of 
poetry,  which,  though  treating  respectively  of  separate  inci- 
dents, should  yet  be  intimately  connected  together,  and  in 
fact  form  but  one  poem  iathe  whole,  ^eems  to  have  originated 
with  Mr.  Coleridge ;  but  the  "  River  Duddon"  is  the  first 
instance  of  such  a  ,plan  being  carried  into  execution.  The 
Sonnets  of  Petrarch  and  Shakspeare,,  though  frequently  pur- 
suing the  same  subject  for  pages  together,  are  essentially 
different  in  their  method.  The  design  of  this  present  worlc 
is  explained  by  the  poet  himself  in  the  Introduction,  and  as 
we  wish  to  mike  a 'few  remarks  npqn  its  merits,  we  shall 
quote  the  whole  of  the  passage  in  which  it  is  declared  : 

<<  ly  who  descended  with  glad  step  to  chase 

Cerulean  Duddon  from  his  cloud-fed  springs     _ 
And  of  my  wild  Companion  dared  to  sing 
In  versd  that  moved  in  strictly-measured  pace ; 
ly  who  essayed  the  nobler  Stream  to  trace  . 
Of  Liberty*  and  smote  the  plausive  string 
'Till  the  checked  Torrent,  fiercely  combating, 

.  In  victory  found  her  natural  resting-place ; 
Now  seek  upon  the  heights  of  Time  the  source 
Of  a  holy  River,  on  whose  banks  are  found  '.      '^ 

Sweet,  pastoral  flowers,  and  laurels  that  haye  crowned 
Full  oft  the  unworthy  brow  of  lawless  forpe ; 
Where,  for  delight  of  him  who  tracks  its  course, 
Immortal  amaranth  and  palms  abound.*' 

We  considered  the  poem  on  the  River  Duddon  beautiful 
in  the  conception  of  the  whole,  and  unusually  finished  in  the 
individual  details ;  there  was  an  air  and  a  freshness  of  nature 
about  each  address  or  description,  which  made  us  believe 
they  must  Have  been  the  easy  effusions  of  the  moment  on  the 
very  spot;  it  was  wilUrigly  imagined  that  the  turn  of  the 
stream,  a  rustic  'bridge,  a  village  steeple,  or  a  waterfall 
might  have  actually  called  forth  the  various  tones  of  feeling 
wiUi  which  those  objects  were  associated,,  and  those  feelings 
themselves  were  so  true  and  genuine,  that  we  have  never 
since  made  a  pilgrimage  by  the  side  of  a  river,  without  wish- 
ing for  the  power  of  engraving  such  exquisite  memorials  of 
our  journey,  as  we  went  along.  There  was  a  reality  in  the 
language,  a  successive  and  reciprocal  juxta-position  of  the 
painter  and  the  object,  which  was  very  pncommon,  and  a  sort 
of 'fellowshijp  between  the  traveller  and  the  river^  which  jusr 
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jtified  the  spp^Utioii  of  companiob  ddiiDg  their  soeiety/  tad 
might  have  dignified  some  natnral  tears  at  their  partings.  Now 
we  cannot  say  that  we  have  felt  or  seen  any  thing  like  this  ia 
the  poem  before  us ;  there  is  mach  to  be  admired  as  animated 
{Kietry,  and  almost  every  thing  to  be  oommended  aJs  the  oat- 
pooring  of  right  and  disciplined  affections;  but  the  peculiar 
charm  of  the  '*  River  Ouddon"  ia  totally  wanting.  It  was 
one  thing  to  realize  the  s(uggestion  of  poor  Burns, 

**  The  muse,  nae  poet  ever  fand  her, 
Till  by  himsel  he  learned  to  wander 
Adown  some  trotting  bum's  meander. 
An*  no  think  lang  >" 

pod  qnit^  aiiot))er  to  pick  out  from  the  gentle  tomes  of  the 
▼eoerable  Bede,  and  the  no  less  venerable  FaUer,  certain 
historical  facts,  and  to  versify  them  in  mere  succession.  It 
was  one  thing  to  follow  the  grassy  banks  of  a  real  river 
where,  as  was  the  case  in  Valchiusa, 

<'  -— -  non  palazzi,  nen  teatro  o  loggia. 
Ma  'n  lor  vece  un  abete,  un  faggio,  un  pino 
Tra  Terba  verde,  e  '1  bel  monte  vicino, 
Onde  si  ^cende  poetandOf  e  poggea, 
Levan  di  terra  al  del  nostr'  itUeUietto        ** 

and  a  very  different  thing  to  create  by  the  assistance  of  a 
good  library,  and  a  painted  stream  of  time,  the  indistinct 
image  of  an  allegorical  one.  Nature  supplied  thematerials 
in  the  one  case,  books  in  the  other ;  accordingly  on  the  one 
hand  there  is  substance,  picturesqueness,  and  colouring ;  on 
the  other,  superficial  brilliancy,  languor,  and  coldness. 

We  wish  the  method  of  this  work  appeared  alone  objec- 
tionable to  dd,  but  we  are  obliged  to  say  that  in  our  judg- 
ment not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  Sonnets  themselves  are 
equally  so.  We  know  Mr.  W.  is  not  ignorant  of  the  nature 
of  this  species  of  composition ;  he  has  himself  written  many 
sonnets  which  were  never  surpassed  in  depth  of  thought, 
and  beauty  of  rhythm;  to  justify  which  assertion  we  need 
only  refer  from  memory  to  the  one  beginning  with,  **  The 
world  is  too  much  with  us !"  and  therefore  we  impute  it  to 
the  vice  of  the  plan  itself,  that  he  has  now  contrived  to  pub- 
lish 103  Sonnets,  every  third  of  which  has  in  some  respects, 
scarcely  more  pretensions  to  be  called  or  deemed  a  Sonnet 
than  an  Epic  poem.  We  hope  we  shall  be  pardoned  if  we 
spend  a  few  words  upon  this  subject. 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  fourteen  lines  irregnlarly 
rhymed  within  each  other  ,do  not  necessarily  constitute  a 
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.Soimet;  that  if  the  Faery  Qaeen^  ^r  die  Paradise  Loatwere 
to  be  subdivided  into  fragmeatg  of  tbe  aforesaid  namber  of 
Tersesy  sach  fragments  would  not  be  Sonnets ;  that  there  is 
therefore  something  peculiar  which  is  essential  to,  and  oba^ 
racteristic  of,  the  true  Sonnet*    It  is  to  an  ignorance  or  dis- 
xegardof  this  fact,  that  all  those  numberless  silly  little  things 
to  "  .Mary,"  or  "  the  Moon,"  owe  their  untimely  birth. 
Now  in  this,  as  in  many  other  cases,  it  is  easier  to  describe 
by  a  n^ative  than  an  affirmative,  to  teach  what  is  Hoi  than 
to  show  what  is  a  Sonnet.    A  circumstantial  narrative  (Son- 
net XV.  1st  part)  is  not  a  Sonnet,  neither  a  parable  with  a 
didaetic  application  (xvi.  ditto)  nor  a  political   reflection 
(IX.  2d  part).  A  Sonnet  should  be  concise  in  its  style,  deep 
or  pathetic  in  its  sentiments,  and  s^bove  all,  absolute  and 
entire  within  itself*    It  should  be  rather  imaginative,  than 
fanciful ;  it  should  rather  have  metaphors  than  similes.    La 
brevity  del  Sonetto  non  comporta^  che  una  sola  parola  sia 
vana,  ed  il  vero  subietto  e  materia  del  Sonetto  debbe  essere 
qualche  acuta  e  gentile  sentenza,  narrata  attamente,  ed  in 
pochi  versi  ristretta,  e  fuggendo  la  osourit^  e  durezza.   This 
is  the  opinion  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici.    It  is  to  be  observed, 
that  the  *'  acuta  e  gentile  sentenza''  (words  which  no  transla- 
tion can  reach)  not  only  includes  striking  and  noble,  but  also 
affecting  and  delicate  thoughts;  and  therefore  the  Sonnets 
"  To  the  Nightingale,"  and  •*  On  his  deceased  Wife,"  are 
equally  legitimate,  and  in  their  nature  as  excellent  as  those 
''  When  the  Assault  was  intended  to  the  City,''  and  the 
second  to  Cyriack  Skinner.    In  these,  there  is  no  mere  nar- 
ration, no  form£il  moralizing;  what  there  might  have  been  is 
changed  and  transfigured  by  the  poet  into  allusion,  thanks- 
givings tea^s  and  prayer. 

Some  respectable  versifiers,  with  the  foregoing  definitioDv 
ot  description  of  a  Sonnet  before  their  eyes,  have  fallen  into 
another  error.  They  read  that  a  Sonnet  should  consist. of 
.one  single  thought  or  idea,  and  accordingly  having  found  it 
impossible  to  eke  out  such  their  solitary  thought  beyond  the 
licst  seiiwn  or  eight  Jimes  at  the  ntmost,  and  there  being  an 
Absolute  necessity  .to  indite,  the  full  fonrteen,  they  press  into 
the  service  some  nieaningless,  or  most  inapplicable  simile, 
«iid  by  virtue  .of  a  .certain  filteritig.  process,  which  every 
moderate^  poet  understands  instinctively,  extend  its  faint 
jresidmim-Qver  the  required  distance.  This  originates  in  a 
misapprehensipa  of  the  spirit  of  tbe  rule.  It  was  never 
meant  that  a  Sonnet,  any  more  than  any  other  composition^ 
jshould  be  .built  upon  a  single  unmixed  observation  or  fact, 
.whether  jreal  or  imaginary ;  no  suob  Egyptian  bondage  as 


ibis  oonlA  at  any  tinid  havp  been  conteipplatdd  by  any  critic* 
Tt^  ol^ject  of  the  role  is,  that  a  Sonnet  isboaid  not  be-di*- 
traoted  by  a  erowd  of  various  and  separate  images ;  accord- 
ingly, that  there  should  be  but  one  single  thoagbt,  bat  tttrnt 
thoaght  may,  nay,  mast  be  associated  and  compoonded ;.'  it 
mast  be  single  only  with  reference  to  any  other  such  thooght 
succeeding  it,  so  compounded  and  associated.  It  mast  be 
''j^qualche  sentenza,"  or  as  the  Romans^  said,  **  sententia/* 
which  imports  that  single  but  collective^ct  of  the  mind,  to 
which  reason,  passion,  and  imagination  all  contribate  their 
assistance.  We  trust  we  shall  be  excused  if  we  subjoin  aa 
illustration  of  oar  meaning,  and  it  jshall  be  by  means  of  a 
Sonnet,  which,  as  it  was  one  of  the  earliest,  so  is  it  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  that  eyer  was  written.  Its  date  may  foe 
about  the  end  of  the  13th  pentury.  We  need  not  name  its 
immortal  author. 

«  Gtiido,  vorrei,  cbe  tu,  e  Sappo,  ei  lo, 
Fossimo  presi  per  ihcantatnento, 
£  niessi  ad  tin  vassel,  ch'  ad  ogni  vent5 
Per  mare  and^sse  a  voter  vostro  e  inio ; 

Sicch^  fortuna^  od  altro  tempo  rio, 
Non  ci  pbtesse  dare  impedimento  t      * 
Anzi  vivendo  sempre  in  noi  talento 
Di  stare  insieme  crescesse '1  disio. 

£  Monna  Vanna,  e  Monna  Bice  poi, 
Con  quella  suil  neomer  delle  trenta,  . 
Con  noi  ponesse  il  buono  incantatore : 

£-quivi  ragionar  sempre  d'amore : 
£  ciascuna  di  lor  fosse  con  ten  ta, 
Siccome  ci  credo  che  sariamo  noi.** 

This  Sonnet  is  a  complete  model ;  the  mind  retains  the 
same  position  and  aspect  from  beginning  tq  end  ;  it  is  one 
single  wish,  of  which  the  boat,  the  sea,  the  ladies^  and  the 
talk,  are  essential  parts,  without  in  the  least  destl^eyiag  the 
unity  of  the  whole.  And  this  we  apprehend  t<^  be  the  ^eal 
meaning  of  the  law  of  the  Sonnet.  *  -  •  • 

We  ha?e  digressed  at  such  length,  (if  it  be  a  digression) 
that  we  must  be  pr<>portionablf  concise  in  our  iremarks  npoa 
the  contents  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Sketches !  After  what  wfe 
have  said,  it  is  dear  that  we  do  not  consider  many  of  these 
as  good  Sonnets,  but  nbtwithstandftng^  sueh  opinion,  we  thiidt 
them  still  for  the  most  part  delightful  poems^-  The  histericiA 
anecdotes  are  elegantly  taken,  andferdbly  represented,  th^ 
xeOectmns  af e  tender  and  interesting:  we  hi^  marked  manry 
for  their  excellence,  but  we '  regret  that  we  cannot  6Ait 
rcMom  tb  i^ote  nfeore  than  two.    We  hiure  selected  the '^^ 
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of  these,  not  because'  there  are  not  others  as  beautiful,  but 
because  it  is  conceived  in  that  peculiar  manner  which  Mr* 
"W.  alone  is  master  of,  and  which'  has  always  affected  us  in  a 
way  and  a  degree  which  no  other  poet  of  these  times  has  ever 
seemed  to  us  to  equal. 

«XIII. 

'^  CATECHIZING. 

<<  Fro^  little  down  to  least — in  due  degree. 

Around  the  Pastor,  each  in  new-wrought  vest, 

Each  with  a  vernal  posy  at  his  breast, 
We  stood,  a  trembling,  earnest  company ! 
With  low  soil  murmur,  like  a  distant  bee, 

Some  spake,  by  thought-perplexing  fears  betrayed ; 

Ai)d  some  a  bbld  unerring  answer  made : 
How  fluttered  then  thy  anxious  heart  for  me,  '* 

Beloved  mother !  Thou  whose  happy  hand 
Had  bound  the  flowers  I  wore,  with  faithful  tie : 

Sweet^otoers  /  at  Hahpse  inaudible  cdmmand 
Her  countenance^  phantom4ike,  doth  re-appear  ; 
O,  lost  too  early  for  the  frequent  tear. 
And  ill  requited  by  this  heart-felt  sigh !" 

«  XVIII. 

"  THE    VIRGIN. 

'*  Mother!  whose  virgin  bosom  was  uncrost 

With  the  least ^hade  of  thought  to  sin  allied; 

Woman !  above  all  women  glorified. 
Our  tainted  nature's  solitary  boast ; 
Purer  than  foam  on  central  ocean  tost; 

Brighter  than  eastern  skies  at  day-break  strewn 
^       Wiui  fancied  roses,  than  the  unblemish'd  noon, 
Before  her  wain  begins  on  heaven's  blue'  coaist ; 

Thy  image  falls  to  earth.    Yet  some,  r  ween, 
-  Nottinibrgiven  the  suppliant  knee  might  bend,   ' 
As  to  a  vbtble  Pow'r,  in  which  did  blend 
Ail  that  was  mix'd  and  reconciled  in  thiee  •    \ 

Of  mother's  love  with  maiden  purity. 

Of  high  with  low,  celestial  with  terrene !"    . 

We  must  change  our  minds^  and  cost  what  it  will,  quote 
ox^e  of  the  three  admirable  soi^nets  on  the  '  Inside  of  King's 
College  Chapel.'  We  have  a  certain  feeling  for  this  match- 
less building,  which  those  who  have  not  been  ^  white-robed 
schpi^rs'  know  nothing  about. 
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•*  Tas^not  the  toyal  Sftint  with  vaiD  €XpeMe;        ' 
With  ill^match'd  aims  the  ai^chitiect  who  piaanfd,  . 
Albeit  labouring  for  a  scanty  band  .    . 

Of  white-robed  scholars  only,  this  immense 
And  glorious  work  of  fine  intelligence ! 
Give  all  thou  can'st :  high  Heav'n  rejects  the  lore- 
Of  nicely-calculated  less  or  more; 

So  deemed  the  man  who  fashioned  for  tlie  sense 
These  lofty  pillars,  spread  that  branching  roof 
Self-poised»  and'scoop-d  kkto  ten  thousand  c^eUr, 
Where  light  and  shade  repose,  where  music  dwells' 
Lingering^-^aad  wand 'ring  on  as  loth  lo  dtio. 
Like  thoughts  jnrhose  rery  sweetoess  yieldeth  proof 
That  they  were  born  for  immortality/' 

We  also  point  oat  the  Sonnets  oa  '  Cranmcr/  the  second 
^'  on  thi&  Dissolutioi^  of  the  Monasteries/  those  on^  ^  Wal- 
ton's lives/  and  on  *  Mutability/  iis  particnlarly  deserving 
admiration. 

The  *  Meinorials  of  a  Toor  on  the  Cblitinent  in  1820/ 
consist  for  the  most  part  of  Sonnets,  hxA  Interspersed  with 
short  pieces  in  other  measures/  and  all  of  them  more  or  less 
the  lively  effusions  of  a  mild  yet  ardent  and  imaginative 
poet,  visiting  some  of  the  most  magnificent  scenes  in  £arope» 
which  nature  has  put  within  the  reafih  of  a  Sammer  traveller. 
In  this  age,  vsrhen  we  are  pestered  with  suci  c,art-:lostds  of  ig^ 
norant,  silly,  and  splenetic  narratives  of  what  our  vagabond 
absentees  on  the  Continent  have  bp  bavie  not  seed  and  heard, 
a  sort  of  unfavourable  priBJudice  very  reasonably,  rises  on  the 
mind  of  every  discreet  person  upon  the  bare  advertisement 
of  any  new  book  of  continental  travels.  We  can  assure  oar 
readers,  however^  that  they  will  meet  with  nothiii^  in  this 
little  work  either  disgustiag  in  taste  or  hacknied  m  observa- 
tion. It  contains  the  scanty  b^i  faithful  fl&emiofiali^  of  the 
various  feelings  of  a  philoaophef  and  a  poet,  9A  they  were 
ocodsionally  awakened  into  tife  hy  ol^tets  of  greatness,  won-v 
der,  and  beauty.  A  spirit  of  wise  taoleraiiets  afid  ot't^Ae  phi- 
lanthropy breathes  every  ^hm^,  to  which  the  ^kjHhesision  of 
an  ardent  patriotism  inlparts  Ian  ^tlitiotoid  ftiest. 

At  the  present  time,  .when  some  of  our  countrynien  of  dis- 
'tinguished  talents  seemto  plume  thettiseW^  upon tti4r  hatred 
of  their  native  country,. and  to  court  the  da&ltardly  ddulation 
of  aliens  and  adversaries  upon  that  very  score,  it  is  refresh- 
ing to  see  the  ancient  and  righteous  feelings  bf  a  free-born 
Englishman  cherished  by  one,  who  lieithet  in  genius  or  virtue 
need  bow  the  head  to  any  ttan  living.    We  have  always  liked 


ift.  W«.  writings  iot  this»  if  for  fiio&mg  else;  a  certfRn  de^ 
▼otion  to  Ilk  mrawr  eartk  has  marked  Mb  (loetry  from  be^ 
pxmBg  to  end ;  it  has  been,  the  silent  bat  vigorous  an- 
dor-cfirrent  of  eterj)  efifort  of  bis  heart  and  mind  from  the 
days  of  his  first  youth  even  to  the  present  hour^  when  the 
shady  vale  of  years  has  opened  upon  him.  We  hare  no 
desire  after  that  portion  of  iUflmination  and  libemlily,  which 
Would  show  us  the  error^  ami  remove  the  br^adtcesj  of  this 
most  honest  and  exalting  dispoiitimi.  We  Ieblvb  mH  thc^  rea- 
son in  the  world  to  btilieve  that  there  is  no  sodt  -error  con- 
tained in  it ;  but  if  there  w«ve»  we  mAe  bold  to  say  with  the 
Roman,  *'  Errare  mallemus  cum  Wordsworthio,  quaia  cum 
illis  recta  sentire." 

We  think  ther^  can  be  few  persons  possessing  any  real 
love  for  poetry  in  the  abstract,  who  will  not  admire  the  sweet- 
ness and  originality  of  the  following  Hymn. 

^  tw  fheLbobtmen  as  iHhbj  iit>proadh  the  rapldsp  ander  the  Casile 

of  Heidelberg. 

**  Jesu !  Uess  our  slender  boat^ 

By  the  current  swejpt  along ; 
Loud  Its  threat^nii^-^let  them  not 

Drown  the  music  of  a  soag. 
Breathed  thy  mercy  to  ImplorCi 
Where  these  troubled  waters  roar!  "'^ 

A 

*'  Lord  And  Saviour.!  who  art  seal  **^ 

Bleeding  en  tliat  predous  rood ; 
£^  while  through  the  meadows  green 

Gently  wound  the  peaceful  flood. 
We  &rgot  Thee»  do  not  thou 
Disregard  thy  suppliants  now ! 

,     '^'  Hitber^  like  yon  ancient  tower 

Watdiing  o'er  the  over's  bed, 
Mii^ , the  shadoir^  thy  power, 

Else  we  sleep  among  the  dead ;  '^ 

Traveller  on  tlfts  billowv  86% 
Shield  us  in  our  jeopardy ! 

«' CKiide  our  bark  among  the  waves ;. 

Throng  the  rocks  our  passage  sniootli ; 
Where  the  wfanrlpool  frets  and  raves. 

Let  thy  love  its  ang^r  eoothe; 
All  our  hope  is  placed  in  Ttieei 
Miserere  2>omioe  r 

Li  some  exquisite  lines  on  the  ^  Three  Cottage  Girb/  lifter 
addressing  an  Italian  and  an  Helvetian  maiden,  the  poet  re- 
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curs  ijD  tboaght  to  the  Highland  Ctrl,  wjio  fonns  the  ^alijecit 
oft  one  of  th6  most  happy  of  his  early  prodactioos. 

«*  '  Svre^t  Highland  Girl  *  !  a  very  shower 
Of  beauty  was  thy  earth]y  dower,' 
When  thou  didst  pass  before  my  eyes, 
Gay  vision  under  sullen  skiesy 
'  While  Hope  and  Love  around  thee  played, 
;  Near  the  rough  falls  of  Inversiic^d ! 
Time  cannot  tlrin  thy  flowing  hair, 

ISior  take  one  ray  of  light  from  thee ; 
For  in  my  fancy  thou  dost  share 

The  gift  of  immorti^ity ; 
And  there  shall  bloom,  with  thee  allied. 
The  votaress  by  Lugano's  side  ; 
And  that  intrepid  nymph,  on  Uri's  steep,  descri'd  !" 

We  mast  now  conclude,  with  many  thanks  to  Mr.  Words- 
worth for  the  pleasure  we  have  received  in  the  perusal  of 
these  two  very  delightful  poems.  We  freely  expressed  oar 
opinion  of  the  defects  in  the  method  of  one  ,of  them,  and  to 
that  radical  error  we  iinpufe  some  occasional  tameness  and 
common  places  which  will  be  observable  enotigh  withoat  our 
pointing  them  out.  To  the  style  and  the  feeling  of  these 
works,  none  of  the  most  fastidious  of  our  readers  could  pos- 
sibly object.  Mr.  W.  has  quietly,  and  by  regular  degrees, 
retreated  from  all  those  untenable  outposts,  wbich  some  years 

|>ast  it  was  his  pride  to  defend,  even  at  the  hazard  of  the 
asting  stability  of  his  poetical  fanie.  It  was  a  ipoKsh  point 
qf  honour  to  outrage  opinions  and  senttnients,  which  were 
deeply  seated  in  the  minds  bf  sdl  reflecting  persons,  by  per- 
sisting in  ^  vindication  of  that  which  ought  never  to  have 
been  written.  ' 

Mr.  W.  was  never  destined  to  waste  his  great  powers  in 
producing  exemplifications  of  a  very  unpleasing  paradox;  it 
was  no  part  of  the  author  of  the  Platdnic  Ode,  andtbe  Lines 
on  the  River  Wye,  to -put  forth  to  the  world  what,  many 
will  not  scruple  to  denominate  the  nursery  follies  of  '  Alice 
Feir  ct  id  genus  omne.  It  was  falsifying  h-s  nature,  and 
doing  injustice  to  his  genius;  it  was  indirectly  abusing  arms 
of  celestial  temper  to  the  impugning  and  coi^ounding  of  all 
truth,  sense,  and  excellence.  We  always  reverenced  -and 
admired  Mr.  W.  when  really  thinking  <and  writing  like  him- 
self, and  perhaps  it  was  from  the  sincerity  of  our  feelings 
upon  that  point,  that  we  have  not  unfreqnently  been  vexed  at 
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the  ifiQwelcoma  and  even  importunate  recarrence  of  pieces  of 
the  description  alluded  to.  above>  when  we'least  expected, 
and  could  least  tolerate  th^ir  unnecessary  intrusion.  We^ 
do  not  take  to  ourselves  the  credit  of  inducing  Mr.  W.  thus 
virtually  to  recant  his  errors;  his  own  good  sense  most  pro* 
bably  made  him  feel  their  enorihity.  Be  that  however  as  it 
may/ we  rejoice  that  there  is  now  no  drawback  in  our  hearty 
and  entire  admiration  of  one  who  will  leave  to  our  posterity 
some  of  the  finest  monuments,  of  the  extent  and  reach  of  the 
human  intellect  of  our  age,  and  is  to  us  a  living  document^  if 
such  were  wanting,  that  domestic  peace,  temperance,  and  re* 
ligioQ  are,  essentially  requisite  towards  creating  and  preserv- 
ing the  tenderness  and  consistency,  the  vigour  and  fire  of  a 
great  and  an  enduring  poet. 


Art;  VIH.     The  Confessions  of  an  English  Ppium'Eater» 
12mo.     pp.212.    5*.     Taylor  and  Co.    18-^2. 

The  author  of  this  little  volume  is  a  smart,  clever  person,  but. 
is^oextremelyanxious  that  the  world  should  think  him  a^€;mtt«^ 
that,  it  is  really  very  difficult  to  distinguish)  that  part  of  bis 
book  which  consists  of,  sober  truth,  from  that  whit^h  is,  per- 
haps, merely  the  efiect  of  the  large  quantities  of  opium  which 
be  had;  at  one  time  of  his  life,  been  in  the  habit  of  taking. 
Whether  the  operation  of  this  drug  has  produced  any  disease 
io  the  more  solid  parts  of  the  understanding,  it  maybe  diffi* 
cvAt  to  determine,  from  these  *'  Confessions ;"  though  from  the 
Mrong  tendency  which  all  '^  opium  eaters"^^  e^^hibit,  as  we  are 
told,  to  mystify  their  minds  in  the  fumes  of  German  meta* 
physics,  we  imagine  that  sach  a  conclusion  would  not  be 
m^warrantable.     It  is,  however  clear,  if  we  take  this  work  as 
the  datum  of  our  opinions,  that  the  effects  of  opium  are  very 
fatal  to  those  organs  in  which  the  propensity  to  ■*  seif-admi*- 
ration  resides  ;"  converting  that  pardonable  degree  of  vanity, 
^hlch  is  necessary  in  order  to  keep  a  man  upon  tolerable  terms 
irfthhimself,  into  a  morbid  afiection,  which  leads  him  notmerely 
to  exaggerate  the  importance  andextehtofthe  good  qualities 
Mfhich  he  possesses,  but  to  pride  himself  even  upon  what  Mr. 
]Burke  calls  **  the  shameful  parts  of  his  constitution;"  making 
^im  belieye,  for  example,  that  the  dirtiness  of  bis  nails,,  or 
fjbe  holes  in  his  small  clothes,  are  as  interesting  in  his  case. 
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efforts,  1i«  lutt  deSJ^?-  ■,}!  f^'^^  «d  pamtTering 
Which  bo  wasboMd  ^  ^T^  ™  *^«  horriblTbhain  iS 
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tary  eibrts.  M athenatics,  for  instanee,  iatelleotcm!  philoMphjr,  &c. 
n^ere  iedl  become  insupportable  to  me;  I  shrunk  from  them  with  a 
tense  of  powerless  and  infantine  feebleness  that  gave  pne  an  anguish 
the  greater  from  remembering  the  time  wh^n  I  grappled  with  them 
to  mj  own  hourly  delight;  and  for  this  further  reasoni  because'  I 
had  devoted  th^  labour  of  my  whole  life,  and  had  dedicated  my 
intellect^  blossoms  and  fruits,  to  the  slow  and  elaborate  toil  of  qon- 
structing  oiie  single  worji:,  to  which  I  had  presumed  to  give  the 
title  of  an  unfinished  work  of  Spinosa's;  viz.  De  emendatione  hu- 
mani  inteilectis.  This  was  now  ly^'^S  ^Qcked  upf  as  by  frost,'  like 
any  Spanish  bridge  or  aqueduct,  begun'  upon  too  great  a  scale  fbr 
tl^e  resources  of  the  architect ;  and,  instead  of  surviving  mre  as  a 
monument  of  wishes  at  least,  and  aspirations^  and  a  lifb  of  labour 
dedicated  to  the  exaltation  of  human  nature  in  that  niray  in  which 
Ood  had  best  fitted  me  to  promote  so  great  an. object,  itifras  likely 
to  stand  a  memorial  to  my  children  of  hopes  defeated,  'of  baffled 
iefibrts,  of  materials  nselee»ly  accumulated^  of  foundations  laid  that 
•^  '^^  *were  never  to  support  a  superstructure^ — of  the  grief  and  th^  ruin 
r  r^  of  the  architect,  f  n  this  state  of  imbecility,  I  had,  for  amusement, 
>  ^-^  'turned  n|y  attention  to  political  economy ;  my  understanding,  which 
!:ni^  formerly  had  beenas  active  and  restless  as  a  hyena,  could  not,  I 
jnct '  iHfppose  (so  long  as  I  lived  at  all)  sink  into  utter  lethargy ;  and  pp- 
litical  econooy  ofiers  this  advantage^to  a  person  in'  my  stat^,  that 
though  it -is  eminently  an  orgaiiio  science  (no  part,  that  is  to  say, 
but  what  acts  on  the  whole,  as  the  whole  again  reacts  on-  each  part), 
y^t  the  several  partii  may  be  detached  and  conteiUplated  singly. 
Great  as  was  the  prostration  of  my  powers  at  thiid  time,  yet  I  cquI^ 
jiot  forget  ipy  knowledge! ;  and  my  understanding  had  ^e^n  fpr  top 
'many  years  intimate  with  severe  thinkers,  with  logic,  and  tbogre^ 
mastery  x)f  knowledge,  not  to  be  aware  of  the  utter  feebleness  pf 
the  main  her4  of  modern  economists.  I  had  been  led  in  lb  1 1  tp 
look  into  loads  of  books  and  pamphlets  oh  many  l^ranches  of  eco- 
nomy ;  and,  at  my  desire,  M.  sometimes  read  to  me  chapters  frooji 
'more  recent  works,  or  parts  of  parliamentary  debates.  1  saw  that 
'these  were  generally  the  very  dregs  and  rinsings  of  the^  human  in* 
tellect ;  and  that  any  man  of  sound  head,  and  practised  in  wielding 
logic  with  a  scholastic  adroitness,  might  take  up  the  whole  academy 
of  modern  economists,  and  throttle  them  between  heaven  and  earth 
with  his  finger  and  tlvuipt),  or  bray  their  fungus  heads  to  powder 
'with  a  lady's  fan.  At  length,  in  1819,  a  friend  in  Edinburgh  sent 
ine  down  Mr.  Ricardo*s  book:  and  recurring  to  my  own  prophetic 
antieipation  of  tbe  advent  of  some  legislator  for  this  science,  I 
saJd^  before  I  had  finished  the  first  chapter,  *  Thou  art  the  man  V 
.-  JWonder  and  curiosity  were  emotions  that  had  long  been  dead  in 
;  me.  Y^  I  wondered  once  more :  I  wondered  at  myself  that  I 
could  once  again  be  stimulated  to  the  effort  of  reading  :  and  much 
more  I  wondered  at  the  book.  Had.  this(  profound  work  been  really 
.written  in  ^nglacvi  during  the  nineteenth  century  ?  Was  it  possible  ? 
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I  suppoted  thinking  ^  had  been  extinct  In  England.  Could  it  be 
that  an  Englishman^  and  he  not  in  academic  bowers,  but  oppressed 
by  mercantile  and  senatorial  cares,  had  accomplished  what  all  the 
universities  of  Europe,  and  a  century  of  thought,  had  failed  even 
to  advance  by  one  hair's  breadth  ?  All  other  writers  had  been 
crushed  and  overlaid  by  the  enormous  weight  of  facts  and  docQ- 
ments ;  Mr.  Ricardo  had  deduced,  d  priori^  from  the  understanding 
itself,  laws  which  first  gave  a  ray  of  light  into  the  unwieldy  chaos 
c^  materiids,  and  had  constructed  what  had  been  but  a  collection 
^  of  tentative  discussions  into  a  science  of  regular  proportions,  now 
first  standing  on  an  eternal  basis. 

**  Thus  did  one  single  work  of  a  profound  understanding  avail  to 
give  me  a  pleasure  and  an  activity  which  I  had  not  known  for  years: 
— it  roused  me  even  to  write,  or,  at  least,  to  dictate,  whc^t  M.  wrote 
Ibr  me.  It  seemed  to  me,  that  some  important  truths  had  escaped 
even  *  the  inevitable  eye'  of  Mr.  Ricardo :  and,  as  these  were, 
for  the  most  part^.of  such  a  nature  that  I  could  express  or  illustrate 
them  more  briefly  and  elegantly  by  algebraic  symbols  than  in  the 
usual  clumsy  and  loitering  diction  of  economists,  the  whole  would 
not  have  filled  a  pocket  book ;  and  being  so  brief,  with  M.  for  my 
amanuensis,  even  at  thb '  time,  incapable  as  1  was  of  all  general 
exertion,  I  drew  up  my  Prolegomena  to  all  future  Systems  of  P(Ji^ 
tical  Economy.  I  hope  it  will  not  be  found  redolent  of  opium ; 
though,  indeed,  to  most  people^  the  subject  itself  16  a  sufficienjt 
opiate.**    P.  148. 

We  cannot  conclude  our  article  without  expressing,  in  the 
name  of  the  public,  the'  anxiety  which  we  feel  for  the  pobli* 
cation  (if  it  be  not  all  a  hoax)  of  the  anthor*s  **  Prolegomena 
to  all  future  systems ;"  which  work  we  have  purposely  par- 
tailed  of  its  title,  because  we  are  confident^  that  when  it  ap- 
pears, it  will  then  be  seen,  that  as  well  might  it  be  attempted  to 
ponfine  a  goose  in  a  mouse'trap,  as  to  tie  down  the  mighty  in- 
tellect, displayed  in  the  above  extract,  to  such  a  piddling  sub^ 
ject  as  Political  CEconomy. 


mm 


Art.  IX.    Philosophical  Transattions  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  London,  for  the  Year  VSHSi.    Parti. 

In  presenting  to  our  readers  some  account  of  the  contents 

of  the  voldme  just  named,  we  are  apprehensive,  that  from 

'■  ■  ■       —        . 

*  The  reader  roust  remember  what  I  here  mean  by  ihinHng:  because,  else  this 
would  be  a  very  presomptooas  eicpressioa.  England,  of  late,  has  been  rich  to 
excess  in  fine  thinkers»  in  tlie  departments  of  creative  and  combining  thpueht; 
bat  there  is  a  sad  dearth  of  mascaline  thinkers  in  any  analytic  path.  A  Scotch- 
raiui  of  eminent  name  has  latelj  told  as,  that  he  is.  obliged  to  ^t  ey^  n^athetm^ 
(ics,  /or  want  of  eucouragementf 
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i^fae  nmnber  of  important  commniiications  it  coiitahis».  we 
shall  be. enabled  to  give  bat  a  very  inadeqaate  sketch  of  ai^ 
of  them  within  tbe  limits  to  wbi(3h  we  are  confined.  We 
will  therefore,  without  farther  preface,  proceed  to  what  we 
have  to  say  respecting  the,fir$t  paper:  taking  the. others  in 
some  sdrt  of  order  according  to  their  sabjects,  which  we  coii^ 
sider  themc^st  advantageous  arrangement.     <     • 

The  subject  of  Magnetism  is  brought  forward  in  twocom^ 
munications,  each  of  great  interest,  in  the  present  volume. 

No  I.  The  Bakerian  Lecture,  an  aocuunt  of  experimeiits 
to  determine  the  amount  of  the  Dip  of  the  Magnetic  Needle 
in  London,  in  August  1821 :  with  remarks  on  the  instruments 
which  are  usually  employed  in  su6h  determinations.     By 
Captain  E.  Sabine,  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  F.R.S-     Whil^ 
the  other  branches  of  the  science  of  Magnetism  have  of  late 
been  making  the  moRt  rapid  advances,  tlie  methods  of  invesr 
tigating  the  phosnomena  of  the  dip  of  the  needle  have  re- 
ceived little  or  no  improvement  during  the  last  fifty  years^ 
•and  these  methods  are  all  liable  to  great  inaccuracies.    To 
'Obviate  these  difficulties,  the  plan  adopted  by  Captain  Sa- 
bine, and  which  was  proposed  by  Professor  Meyer,  proceeds 
:on  the  principle  of  separating  the  centres  of  motion  and 
gravity  in  the  needle.:    By  this  mode  a  force^is  given  to  the 
needle  arising  from  its  own  weight  to  assist  that  of  magnetism 
jn  overcoming  the  inequalities,  of  the  axis,  and  thus  cause 
:the  needle  to  return,  after  oscillation,  with  more  certainty  (b 
the  same  point  of  the  divided  limb,  than  it  would  do  were  the 
centres  strictly  coincident.     The  centres  of  motion,  and  of 
gravity  not  coinciding,  the  position   which  the  needle  as- 
sumes, when  placed  in  the  magnetic  meridian,  is  not  (hat  of 
the  dip,  but  a  direction  from  which  the  dip  by  an  easy  caJcQ- 
lation  is  deducible.     The  construction  by  which  the  condition 
here  alluded  to  is  obtained,  t^onsists  in  attaching  a  small 
.  weight  moveable  on  an  arm  projecting  at  right  angles  on  the 
under  side  of  the  needle.    A  needle  of  this  kind  was  con« 
structed  with  great  care,  the  ends  of  the  axis  being  as  truly 
cylindrical  as  possible ;  these  rest  on  agate  planes  rendered 
accurately  level:  observations  are  then  made  of'  the  angle 
formed  by  the  needle  with  the  vertical,  reverSinj^  it  each  time ; 
and  from  the  tangents  of  these  arcs,  that  of  the  dip  is  de- 
'  4aced  by  a  very  simple  formula. 

The  details  of  a  series  of  observations  with  a  needle  of 
this  kind  are  giveii,  from  whipli  the  dip  results,  in  London, 
August  1821,  equal  to  70°.  0291  N, 

Captain  Sabine  then  proceeds  to  compare  this  result  wiih 
tbat  afforded  by  a  mietiiod  suggestfKl  by  Laplace,  of  ob^erv- 
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tag  the  mun^er  of  oscillations  made  by  a  dippiiig  needle  ia 
tke  plane  of  the  meridian  and  perpendicobur  to  it.  These 
observations  gave  TO''.  04'. :  this  Tory  near  coincidence  is  aa 
mgnmenl  in  favoar  of  the  accnraoy  of  both  mothods.  . 
. .  Another  method  is  snggested»  hy  observing  the  times  ia 
vhioh  a  certain  nomber  of  oaciHations  are  perfornMd  by  the 
same  needle  in  the  folio  wing,  positions,  first  as  a  dipping 
needle  b  the  plane  of  the  meridian^  and  seoondly,  when  $as« 
pended  boriaontally  by  a  dilk  thread  attached  to  either  find  of 
ibe  axis,  the  needle  being  limited  thereby  to  a  horiaontal 
-motion.  By  this  mode  the  dip  was  dednoed  eqnal  to  70^ 
4^2  6  this  differs  very  little  from  the  Termor  determinations, 
and  the  mean  of  the  three  70>  03'  may  be  taken  aa  the 
ebrrect  dip  at  the  time  and  place  before  mentioned. 

By  comparison  with  observations  in  ^rmer  years  it  ap« 
fiears  that  an  annaal  diminution  of  abont  8\0(2  takes  plaeein 
the  dip. 

.  The  paper  conclndes  with  many  interesting  ohseryattens 
^relative  to  the  intensity  of  magnetism,  and  is  throoghotit  re- 
plete with  valuable  information  oki  tiie  subject  of  magnelisai 
in  general. 

No.  XIV.  On  the  anomalous  magnetic  action  of  hot  Iron 
between  the  white  and  blood  red  heat.  By  Peter  Barlnv* 
Esq.  of  the  Boyal  Military  Academy.  In  this  important 
paper  Mr.  Barlow  has  added  many  cnrions  facts  to  these  for 
which  the  scientific  world  is  already  indebted  to  him  on  the 
subject  of  magnetic  action. 

From  some  preliminary  experiments  he  fomid  that  in 
different  sorts  of  iron  and  steel,  the  softer  the  kind  of  iron 
the  greater  was  its  power  on  the  needle.  He  theil  found 
that  when  bars  of  the  same  size  of  different  species  were 
made  white  hot,  and  placed  in  thi^  direction  of  the  dip,  their 
powers  agreed  nearly  with  each  other. 

While  carrying  on  these  experiments^  it  was  foondft  both 
by  Mr.  Bonnyoastle  and  hinuelf, 

^  That  between  Ih^  white  heat  of  the  metal^  when  all  vnagnetic 
action  was  lost,  and  the  blood  red  heat  at  which  it  was  Ibe 
Strongest,  there  was  an  intermediate  state  in  which  the  iron  at- 
\  tntcted  the  needle  the  contrary  way  to  what  it  did  when  il  was 
cold,  viz.  if  the  bar  and  compass  wece  so  situated,  that  the  n^rih 
•  i^i^d  of  the  needle  was  drawn  towards  it  when  coU^  the  south  end 
was  attracted  during  the  interval  above  alluded  to,  or  whfle  the 
iron  was  passing  throogh  the  shades  pf  colour  denoted  by  the  work- 
men the  bright  ted  and  red  heat.'*' 

'    Hie  then  proceeds,  to  ad^rt  to  the  strikifiv  differenoea  in 
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t|i#  sttitemeat  of  diflRariftt  ra^KMni  in  regard  to  Ike  magtieitifni 
or  noii-magnetism  of  Tod-hol  iron,  wmob  ke  conceives  may 
hftte  arisen  fpom  their  speakin;  of  dME^fODt  itag^  of  the 
beatings  prooe69  mder  tko  same  name* 

Our  aotber  now  proceeded  to  mal^e  ^  mora  aecanlte  set  of 
experhnenls  oa  thia  apparently  anomakms  action.  Thoie 
elcperlmentsled  bite  to  observe  that  the  qnantit^rof  negative 
aittraetion  at  the  red  beat  depended  opon  the  height  or  depth 
df  the  centre  of  the  iMir  Arom  the  oompass ;  it  appeared  to 
kierease  from  each  extremity  of  the  biur  towards  its  middle, 
irbereaa  the  positive  or  natorel  action  of  the  iron  deer ei^sea 
in  tbe  tihe  eaj^es,  and  <pli8ising  through  Zero  in  the  plane  of 
BO  Qttradtion)  has  its  quality  of  attractimi  different  ^benf 
placed  towards  the  npper  or  lower  extremity  of  tfao  bar^ 
The  negative  attraction  also  he  foqnd  bad  tbe  sane  change 
ef  eharaoler  in  the  npper  and  lower  extremity  of  the  bari 
bnt  ^9  it  Increases  towards  the  middle  it  seemed  to  pase 
tkrbiigh  a  ihaitiii^nin  to  ^rri^e  at'that  chkinge  which  appeared 
quite  inexplicable.  The  least  change  of  position  in  tbe 
compass  whep:  near  the  centre  of  the  bar  changes  altogether 
the  qoantity  imd  qnality  of  this  negative  action^ 

A  tabje  is  then  given^  shewing  tbe  results  of  SIB  experi* 
WiB^Xi^  from  whic^  bowev^»  Mr*  Barlow  confesses  he  has 
Mtvd  unable  to  qonstmbt  any  theory  to  account  for  different 
phsBnomena.    He  ooncliides  by  remarking 

*>  The  onW  probsUe  expkmatlon  which  I  can  off^r  by  way  of 
nQceamiug  m  these  anomaliest  is*  tba(  th^  iron  cooling  ifaster  to«- 
wards  its  extremities  than  towards  its  centre,  a  piurt  of  the  bar  will 
become  magnetic  before  the  other  part«  imd  thereby  cause  a  dif- 
lemt  species  of  attraction;  but  I  must  sckDowiedge,  that  this  will 
net  satisfactorily  explain  all  the  observed  phenomena.  There* 
aults^  however,  are  stated  precisely  as  they  were  noted  during  tbe 
experiments,  and  others  more  competent  tlum  myself  will  probably 
be  able  to  deduce  the  theory  of  them." 

The  snl)|eet  of  Electricity  next  claims  our  attention. 
Under  this  department  wehavie  No.  VIII.  On  the  EleOtrical 
^haenomena  exhibited  in  vacuo.  By  Sir  H.  Davy,  P.R.S. 
In  these  experiments  the  apparatus  employed  consisted  in  a 
lient  tube  closed  at  one  end^  through  which  passed  a  wire  of 
|[»lationm  for  the  transmission  of  electricity,  and  when  this 
leff  had  been  'filled  with  mercury  or  other  fusible  metal  the 
other  end  was  exhausted  by  connection  witti  an  air  pump; 
By  this  arrangem^t  it  was  easy  to  procure  a  vacuum  either 
of  a  large  or  smaH  size,  for  the  rarefied  air  could  be  mcule  to 
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tudaiice  a  column  of  fluid  metal  of  any  length'  from  twenty 
inches  to  the  twentieth  of  an  inch. 

•  Quickftilver  ^aa.  first  employed*  in  thelabe»  and  by  care- 
fully boiling  it,  a  column  was  obtained  in  the  tube  perfectly 
free  from  the  smallest  particle  of  air»  A  small  portion  of 
the  vapour  of  mercury  however  was  generally  found  to  exist 
at  the  top  of  the  cdumn ;  but  this  could  be  made  to  disappear. 
In  all  cases  wb^ti  \3^e  mercurial  Vacuum  was  perfect  it  was 
permeable  to  electricity,  and  was  rendered  Imniinous  by 
either  the  -common  spark,  or  the  shock  from  a  Leyden  jar; 
but  the  intensity  of  these  pheenomena  depended  upon  the 
temperature*  When  the  tube  was  very  hot  the  electric  light 
appeared  in  the  vapour  of  a  bright  green  .'colour,  and  of  gre^t 
density :  as  the  temperature  diminished  it  lost  its  vividness ; 
and  when  it  was  ailtifi:<HaUy  cooled  to  20^  below  Zero  of  Fah- 
renheit, it  was  so  faint  as  to  require  considerable  darkness  to 
be  perceptible*    The  charge  likewise  con^municated  to  tin  or 

Jlatinum  foil,  with  which  the  tube  "was  coated,  was  higher  the 
igher  the  temperature. 

•*  This,"  Sir  H,  Davy  observes,  "  like  the  other  phenomena 
musit  depend  upon  the  different  density  of  the  vapour  of  mercury; 
and  at  0®  Fahr.  it  was  very  feeble  indeed. 

**  A  very  beautiful  phenomenon  occurred  in  boiling  the  mercury 
in  the  exhausted  tube,  which  "shewed  the  great  brilliancy  of  the 
electrical  light  in  pure  dense  vapour  of  mercury.  In  the  forlnation 
and  condensation  of  the  globules  of  mercurial  vapour,  the  elec- 
tricity  produced  by  the  friction  of  the  mercury  against  the  ^ass 
was  discharged  through  the  vapour  with  sparks  so  bright  as 'to  be 
visible  in  day  light. 

^*  In  all  cases  when  the  minutest  quantity  of  rare  air  was  intro^ 
duced  into  the  mercurial  vacuum^  the  colour  of  the  light  produced 
by  the  passage  of  the  electricity  changed  from  green  to  sea-green, 
and,  by  increasing  the  quantity,  to  blue  and  purple;  and  when  the 
temperature  was  low  the  vacuum  became  a  much  better  con. 
ductor.** 

A  vacuum  formed  above  fused  tin  priesented  similar  ptsB- 
nomena.  £lectric.  and  magnetic  attractions  and  repulsions 
took  place  in  the  mercurial  vacuum  the  same  as  in  common 
air.  The  boiling  point  of  pure  olive  oil  is  not  much  below 
that  of  mercury ;  and  the  butter  or  chloride  of  antimony 
boils  at  about  888''  Farrenheit,  The  light  produced  by  the 
electricity  passing  through  the  vapour  of  the  phloride  was 
much  more  brilliant  than  that  produced  by  it  in  passing 
through  the  vapour  of  the  oil;  and  in  the  last  it  was  more 
brilliant  than  in  the  vfipour  of  mercury  at  i^opmOn  tempera^ 
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tares:  the  HghU  were  of  differ^t  coloara,  being  of  a  pore 
white  in  the  yapour  of  the  chloride^  and  of  a  red  inclined  to 
pnrple  in  that  of  the  oil :  and  in~  both  cases  a  permanent 
elastic  fluid  was  product  by  its  transmission. 

The  results  of  some  calculations  by  Mr.  Babbage.are  them 
given,  to  shew  the  relative  strength  of  several  of  tke  vapoors 
alluded  to ;  these  numbers  are.  so  small  as  to  prove  the  quan- 
tity  of  matter  extremely  miaute  in  vapours  where  its  effactlD 
are  distinct  upon  eiectrical  pba^nomena :  it  must  be  much 
more  minute  in  mercury  arti^cially  cooled  ;  ami  almost  be* 
yond  imagination  so  in  vapours  froni  substances  requiring 
very  elevated  temperatures  for  their  ebullition .  <    r 

We  will  quote  one  of  the  principal  inferences  made  by 
Sir  H.  Davy  from  these  experimieuts ;  he.  observes, 

**  It  is  evident  from  these  general  results,  that  the  ^ight  (an^ 
probably  the  heat)  generated  in  electrical  discharges  depends  prin- 
cipallyy  on  some  properties  or  substances  belonging  to  the  ponder- 
able matter  through  which  it  passes ;  but  they  prove  likewise  that 
space  where  there  is  no  appreciable  quantity  of  this  matter  is  ca^ 
pable  of  exhibiting  electrical  pbsenomena :  and  under  this  point 
of  vjew,  they  are  favourable  to  the  idea  of  the  phaenomctia'  of 
electricity  being  produced  by  a  highly  subtile  fluid  or  fluids 
of  which  the  particles,  are  repulsive  with  respect  to  each  other^ 
iand  attractive  of  the  particles  of  other  matter..  On  such  aa. 
abstruse  question^  howeyer,  there  can  be  no  deibonstrajt^e  evi^ 
denca.  It  may  be  assumed  as  in  the  hypothesis  of  Hooke,  Uuy- 
genSf  and  Euler,  that  an  ethereal  matter,,  susceptible  of  •  electrioul 
affections  fills  all  space ;  or  that  the  positive  and  negative  elccr 
trtcal  states  may  increase  the  force  of  vapour  from  the  substances 
in  which  they  exist :  and  there  is  a  fact  in  favour  of  this  la^it  idea 
which  I  have  often  witnessed ; — when  the  voltaic  discharge  is  made 
In  the  Boylean  vacuum,  either  from  platinum  or  charcoal  in  contact 
with  mercury,  thedischargin'g  surfaces  require  to  be  brdughl  Vbry 
near  in  the  first  instancq ;  but  the  electricity  may  be  afterwards 
made  to  pass  to  considerable  distance  through  th^  vapourgenerated 
from  the  mercury  or  charcoal  by  its  agency :  and  when  two  suri- 
faces  of  highly  fixed  metal,  such  as  platinum  or  iron,  are  used,  the 
discharge  will  pass.only  through  a  v^ry  small  distance,  and  cannot 
be  permanently  kept  up."  ,    .    : 

Our  liniits  will  not  allow  us  to  foHow  our  author  through 
ib'e  various  oilier  theoretical  deductions  which  he  makes.  "We 
will  only  mention,  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  paper  h6 
makes  a  remark  which  appears  likely  to  be  of  some  practical 
importance :  it  is  this-r*be  concludes  from  some  experiments, 
that  air  exists  in  meroncy  in  the  same  invisible  state  as  in 
water,  that  is,  distributed  through  its  pores.  And  hence 
H 
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•we  tee  the  MCessHy  \of  long  boilitig  ttefcftry  in  liaremetff 
ttid  ifaeriDometer  tubes;  imd  the  propHety.  of  ^iLposteg  89 
small  a  sarfiice  aa  possiUo  to  the  ciir.'  Hiis  may  aUb  ^stplain 
the  difference  of  Ibe  heiffhts  of  tbemerctiry  in  diiTef^int  baro- 
inecten,  and  seems  to  iumoale  the  propriety  of  re^bcrflitig  the 
aaeroary  in  thete  instrumeiitt  after  a  eertahi  lapd«  of  time. 

Misoellfiaeoas  matbematkal  papent^^-^^N^;  itV.  Obsefrflt- 
4ioii8  far  ascertainiDg  the  l^gth  of  the  Pendtileiik  at  Madras, 
fauitade  13"  4'  9"  1  N.  with  Iftieeoiicliisieiiii  «awtt  from  the 
«me.  By  John  Ooldingfattm^  &q;  F.R.S.  We  have  had 
on  several  oooeAiomto^  notice  deteitaitiatload  of  the  leagllrbf 
the  pendalum  in  difierent  latitudes.  To  hate  Bnch  detehni- 
nationa  repeated  in  vaitoas  part»  of  th€$  world  is  an  important 
otgect  in  physical  soiencoi  and  the  operations  descriised  in 
the  paper  before  as,  will  be  doubtless  foand  sm  important  {td- 
^tion  to  what  bas  already  been  done. 

Mr.  €h>ldingfaam  applied  to  Captain  Kiitar  to  haye  aa  ap- 
paratas  sent  out  to  him  precisely  on  the  principle  of  mat 
nsed.by  Captain  K»  at  the  different  stations  of  the  trigobor 
metrical  survey,  of  which  we  have  on  a  former  oeoasiov^  gifea 
onr  readers  some  aoconnt:  it  will  thercfoire  be  needless  t» 
extract  even  the  little  which  Mr%  6.  describes^  Theaooo»- 
vaoy.with  which  the  observations  were  ooadocted;  appears  in 
no  re^^ieot  to  have  (been  infettor  to  that  tUspiayed  in  the  Sh 
mitar  operatkms  of  Oaptaias  Kafter  and  Safcine,  Vhieh  ire 
have  noticed  on  former  ooeasiotis.  Hie  variations  of  the 
thermometer  baving  been  foand  considerably  it  was  oh- 
S€»(ved  three  times  tn  each  set  of  observations. 

There  is  ^so  one  farther  advance  In  acjbdiraicy  wliich  we 
knast  particularly  meoftion^  dnd  shsdl  do  so  in  our  aulhofs  owu 
words :  he  obsmesj 


<<  Having  placed  myself  «i  the  tslescDpe,  I  ft«md  there  ^vte  & 
Wisible  portion  of  thnev  more  of  less  as  the  «rc  of  vilK*ath>n  wits 
tprealer  or  smeltery  betweta  the  disappearance  ^  the  disk  behind 
Sie  slip  and  ks  ns-appearsttcet  I  therefbre  liotieed  the  secentb, 
and  parts  of  a  second^  when  the  disk  disappeared,  and  also  the  in^ 
Stent  when  it  again  appeared*  The  meam  c(  these  I  todk  as  the 
true  time  of  the  coincidence,  and  registered  it  aecdrdingly.*' 


This  attention  to  precision  we  consider  .as 
to  enhance  the  valae  of  Mr,  6/s  resolto.:  if.  ia  Gaptaia 
Kater^s  observations  there  was  any  where  a  greater,  degree 
of  accuracy  to  b&de^kred)  it  was  in.  thi^  verjr  point*  ef  ob- 
serving the  times-pf  tfiie  ooinoideo^es,  thifc  (in. the  opinii^xif 
setme  who  animadverted  oii  the  .nufcijept^  snore  pirecisiaii* was 
attainable*  .     ^-.\    . 
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Mr.  G.'s  ultimate  coQcIasioos  were  dot  drawn  till  he  l^ad 
g^e  throagh  two  long  series  of  observatioaa ;  the. details  of 
^Jiioh  occupy  tweaty-seveii  pages  of  the  volame  before  as  9 
to  these  the  various  corrections  were  applied  precisely  in  the 
maxmer  adopted  by  Captaia  K. :  from  each  series,  the  mean 
ttuniberof  yibrations  made  by  the  pendolam  of  experiment 
in  twenty- four  hoars,  was  deduced,  Uie  diflerenoe  being  about 
take  twentieth  of  a  vibration.    The  pendulum  of  experiment 
hfad  been  previoaiiy  to  its  bdng  sent  out,  subjected  to  a 
aeries  of  trials  by  Captain  Kater,  from  which  its  length  waa 
found.     Hence  the  length  of  the  seconds'  pendulum  at  Ma<« 
idras  was  deduced  by  taidng  the  square  of  the  number  of 
▼ibrations  of  the  pendulum  of  experiment  in  a  solar  day>  to 
the  sqaare  of  the  seconds  in  the  same  period,  as  the  length  of 
the  pendulum  of  experiment,  to  the  number  required  which 
was  thas  found  separately  from  the  data  famished  by  e^ach 
jK^ries  of  observations,,  and  the  mean  of  the  two  gave 
39,026302  inches  of  Sir  G.  Shuckburgh's  scale  for  the  length 
of  the  seconds'  pendulum  in  N.  Lat.  13^  4'  9^^  at  the  tem- 
perature of  70^.    Hence  Mr.  G.  deduces  the  diminution  of 
gravity  .0052894,  and  consequently   the   ellipticity       ' 
nearly.  *9f-s 

An  appendix  is  given  containing  Captain  Kater-s  observa- 
itoas,  with  this  pendulum  above  alluded  to. 

No.  J V.  On  the  concentric  adjustment  of  a  triple  object 
glass..  %  W.  H.  Woliaston,  M,D.  V.P.R.S.  The  mbde^ 
of  ac^uatment  here  described  depends  on  the  fact,  that  whan 
-a  bright  object  is  viewed  through  a  triple  object  glass  without 
An  eye  glass,  there  appear  besides  the  uaual  refracted  image,. 
a  senes  of  smaller  images  formed  by  reflexions  from  each  pair 
o{  surfaces  whicfa  the  compound  object  glass  affords.  Thi» 
bring  composed  of  three  lenses,  the  number  of  pairs  of  sur* 
faces  isy  of  course,  lilteen,  and  so  many  images  are  observed^ 
Theieast  motion  in  any  oneof  the  lenses  causes  a  proportionally 
|f  rent  motioa  in  the  images  depending  on  it.  By  the  dqe  atK* 
jQsiaent  tlierefore  of  these  images,  the  perfectly  coiiceatri><^ 
ttrraungement  i»f  the  three  lenses  is  secured,  the  full  explana^ 
Jtion  of  this  method,  and  of  the  prlnoiples  on  which  it  >  de^^ 
|»eiids,.  is  very  clearly  laid  down  in  the  paper  before  us,  and 
aJlusetrated  by  an  engraving,  without  reference  to.  which  we 
ceaU  not  make  a  more  partientar  desoription  int^igtbfo. 
:  No.XlL  On  the  Expansion  in  a  Series  of  the  Attraction 
of  n  ^Sl»berotd.  By  James  Ivory,.  M.A..  F.KJS.  Of  this 
pvoibniid  and  d^ttrase  paper,  it  would  be  impossible  to  giv« 
any  aoconnt  without  a  Tefereuoe  to  algebi^ical  formuim.  Its 
.  ohject  is  to  make  some  observations^on  the  method  of  JUapbce 
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in  tlie  M6caDiqae  G^este,  for  developing'. the  attractions  of 
spheroids,  and. on  the  difiTerential  equation  which  takes  plaee 
at  their  surface.  Those  who  are  advanced  in  physical  astro- 
DQin^^  wilt  find  it  well  deserving  attentive  perusal.  . 

.No.. XIII.  On  the  late  extra(Mrdinary  Depre^ion  of'^tfae 
Barometer*  By  LokeHowa)*d,  Esq.  F.R.S.  On  December 
25,18:21,.  Mr.  H.'s  barometer  stood  at  27.83  at  5  o'clock 
a.m. ;  there  was,  at  the  time,  ho  violent  storm,  though  slight 
rain  and  wind  prevailed  soon  nfler.  ^  He  adds  an  accoant  of 
a  depression  almost  as  great  in  1793/  at  the.p^iod  of-  the 
dreadful  earthquakes  Jn  Calabria.  The  quantity  of  rain  in 
November  and  December,  1821,  was  without  precedent, 
amounti^Dg  to  10.1  inches..  The  great  depression  of  the 
roercary.  was  preceded  by  abrupt  changes,  fluctuating  for 
thirty  days  chiefly  between  :£9.5  and  30  inches,  during  a  con- 
tinuance of  stormy  :weather.  The  depression  was  fonrteen 
days  in  progress  from  30  inches  to  the  poiut  from  which  it 
finally  rose  in  three  days. 


.  i 
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No.  VI.  Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Capt.  Basil  HalU  B.N, 
F.R.S.  to  W,  H.  Wollastbn,  M.D^  V.P.R^S.  containing 
Observations  of  a. Comet  seen  at  Valparaiso  :  and  No.VIL 
Elements  of  -Capt.  Hall's  l^omet.  By  J.  Brinkley,  D.D. 
F.R.S«  M.R.I.  A.  Professor  of  Astronomy  at  Dublin.  These 
papers  contain  an  account  of  the  appearance  of  a  comet 
visible  in  the  southern  hemisphere  in  May  1821,  together 
with  the  deductions  relative  to  the  elements  of  its  orbit* 
This  comet  is.  interesting  to  astronomers,  on  account  of  its 
smalt  perihelion  distance.  In  the  catalogue  of  M*  DehmiH 
bre»  out  of  116 comets,  the, orbits  of  which  hare  been  com* 
puled,  there  are  only  three  which,  pass  nearer  the  son.  It 
seems  probable,  that  it  is  the  same  which  appeared  in  1503; 
In.  the  i^eginning  of  this  paper^  Dr.  Brinkley  remarks,  that  it 
probably  escaped  the  notice  of. European  observers,  before 
its  approach  to  the  son  in  February  and  March,  on  >aoconnt 
of  its  proximity  to  thiat  luminary.  In  a  note^  however^  at 
the  ^nd»  he  observes,  that  haviag  then  just  seen  the  Seo»ii4 
Part  of  the  PbiiosophicaL  Transactions  for  1631,  he  'finds 
there  the  same  comet  computed  by  M.  Rumker,  from  the  ob- 
servations of  Dr^  Olbers :  it  was  also  obiserved  by  M.  Nicollet ; 
by  both,  in  its  approach  tp  the  sun.  From  these»  .conjointly#^ 
with  the  former  observation,  Qr.  Brinkley  has  calculated  its 
elements.  In.  tb^se  computations,  some  r^narks  on  the 
comparative  advantages  of  diffei^ent  methods  will  be  found.. 
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No,.  XVXI.  Coinai!iiii0at»>ii  oi  «  €iirioi!n  Appeairmoe 
lately  observed  in  the  Moon;  By  the  Rev.  F;  Fallows.  The 
phse^nosneiion  here  aMaded  to,  was  observed  by  this  gentle* 
man,  who  ban  been  appointed  astronomer  at  the  newly* 
erected  -observatory  at  the^  Cape  of  Good  Hop^;  together 
wtthhis  assistant.  The  moon»  he  obsevves^  watf  shining  with 
a  brightness  never  seen  in  England «  On  tlie  dark  part,  a 
br^ht  spot  was  visil>le  to<  tlie  naked  eye,  which  seemed  at 
times  to  emit  flashes.  When  examined  with-  a  telescope; 
whose  raagntfyiag  power  i^as  100»  three  smailer  bright  spots 
were  also  discerned* 

1^.  Xv  A>  Letter  fi^om  John  Pond,  Esq.  Astronomer 
Royal,  to- Sir  H%  Davy,  Bart.  F.R.S.  relative  to  a  Derange-* 
ment  in*  the  Maral  Cirde  at  the  Royal  Observatory. 

No.  XL  On  the  finite  Extent  of  the  Atmosphere.    By 

W:  H.  Wrflaston,  M.D.  V.P.R.S.    This  profonnd  paper 

displays,  li^ 'a  pecttliar  degree,  the  exercise  of  that  faculty 

of  combining  and  bringing  to  bear  on  one  point  considera^^ 

tioiis  originating  from  sources  widely  remote  from  each  other, 

which  distinguishes  theresearebes  of  its  learned  author,  and 

is  indeed  one  of  the  surest  criterions  of  real  genius.     In  this 

paper,'  the  obsorvatioiis  of*  astronomy  are  madia  subservient 

to  the  confirmation  of  the  chemical  theory  of  the  atomic 

constitution  of  bodies.    The  general  principle  of  the  train 

of  relteoning  followed  in  it,  may  be  thus  briefly  stated^.    If 

air  eensist  of  ultimate  atoms,  whose  divisibility  has  a  lim!t^ 

an  atmosphere  composed  of  such*  particles,  must  have  a  finite' 

extent,  becaaa^  it  cannot  expand  beyond  that  distance  at^ 

which  the  force  of  gravity  upon  a  single  particle  is  equal  to- 

the  resistanee  arising  from  the  repulsive  force  of  the  medium.' 

Jnarder  to  tecertain  whether  or  not  this  is  the  constitution 

of  our  atmosphere^  Dr.  Wollaston  considers  what  would  be' 

tbe  effect  of  an  unlimited  expansion  of  an  atmosphere^  and 

findbfg  that  no  such  effects  are  exhibited  in  ariy  of  the  bodies ' 

of  4fae  planetary  system,  be  concludes  that  these  bodies  have ' 

not  an  atmosphere  of  indefinite  extent;  that  the  earth's  at-*- 

moaphere'is  also  limited,  and,  consequently,  that  matter  has 

a  fiiaiite  divisibility,  and  tfiat  the  doctrine  of  uilimate  atoms 

is  thus  indirectly  established. 

1%e  eflbctof  an  unlimited  expansion  of  atmosphere  must 
be  this,  that*4be  same  kind' of  matter  must  pervade  all  spacer 
and  the  san  abd  planets  must  necessaraly  have  this  matter 
coiKtensed  around  them>  in  quantities  dependant  on  the  foTJce  ' 
of  theif  respective  attractions.  Dr.  Wollaston  then  calcu- 
lates at  wtet 'distance  from  the  sun,  (as  the  first  instance)  an' 
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atmosphere  thas  attracted  would  possess  a  density  eqaal  Up 
th^t  of  our  atmosphere  at  the  surface  of  the  earth.  This 
pointy  he  finds,  would  be  at  the  distance  of  1°  2V  29^  from  the 
sun's  centre.  Observations  on  the  planets  when  at,,  or  within» 
that  distance^  would  determine  conclusively  whether  any  sack 
atmosphere  existed,  by  the  difference  it  must  occaaiba  be- 
tween the  observed  and  eatculated  places  of  suck  planets* 
A  favourable  opportunity  for  observations  of  tbis  kind  wad^ 
afforded  in  the  passage  of  Venus  near  the  sao^  in  May, 
1821.  Capt.  Kater  made  a  series  of  observations  opoci  ber 
before  conjunction,  and  Dr.  Wollaston  after  it^  at  disfaBmces 
considerably  within  that  just  mentioned,  and  ber  position 
was  not  found  to  be  affected  by  any  refraction  whatever. 

A  similar  line  of  argument  was  pursued  with  respect  to 
Jupiter  and  the  eclipses  of  his  satellites  ;  with  a  similar  and 
even  stronger  result.  Hence,  Dr.  Wollastoa  concludes^  tbi^ 
sjll  the  phenomena  accord  entirely  with  the  suppositioo,  that 
the  earth's  atmosphere  is  of  finite  extent,  limited  by  the 
weight  of  ultimate  atoms  of  definite  magnitude,  no  longer 
divisible  by  repulsion  of  their  parts.  The  reader  will  also 
find  in  this  paper,  some  important  remarks  on  the  power  of 
telescopes  in  observations  of  the  kind  here  mentioned. 

Papers  on  Physiology  and  Natural  History* 

No.  II.  Some  Positions  respecting  the  Influence  of  the 
Voltaic  Battery  in  obviating  the  Effects  of  the  Division  of 
the  Eighth  Pair  of  Nerves.  Drawn  up  by  A.  P.  Wilson 
Philip,  M.D.  F.R.S.  In  this  paper,  some  experiments  are 
related,  by  which  it  appears  that  the  functions  of  the  stomach 
do  not  go  on,  when  toe  eighth  pair  of  nerves  have  been  di- 
vided ;  but  the  moment  the  lower  portion  is  connected  with 
the  Voltaic  battery,  they  proceed  in  the  natural  course. 

No.  III.  On  some  Alvine  Concretions  found  in  the  Colon 
of  a  young  Man  in  Lancashire,  after  Death.  By  J.  C.  Chil* 
dren,  Esq.  F.R.S.  Communicated  by  the  Society  for  pro- 
moting Aiiimal  Chemistry. 

No.  V.  On  a  new  Species  of  Rhinoceros  found  in  the 
Interior  of  Africa,  the  Skull  of  which  bears  a  close  Resem- 
blance to  that  found  in  a  fossil  State  in  Siberia  and  other 
Countries.  By  Sir  E.  Home,  Bart.  V.P.R.S.  The  cyef 
inference  which  the  author  wishes  to  deduce  from  the  facts 
related  in  this  paper,  is,  that  the  belief  hitherto  generally 
prevalent,  that  all  the  bones  found  in  a  fossil  state,  differ 
from  those  belonging  to  animals  now  in  existence,  is  un- 
founded. The  skull  described  was  brought  from  ^rica,  by 
Mr.  Campbelli  the  Missionary-^an  account  of  l|||^  animal 
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and  its  habit^^  is  giveii  fi^om  that  gentleman's  memoranda. 
A  drawing  of  this  skuil^  and  another  of  the  fossil  one  from 
Siberia^  are  given,  and  they  dr^  fdafld  closely  to  agree ;  as 
also  all  fossil  sknlls  #f  the  same  animals  i  whilst  all  othcuf^ 
recent  specimens  di^er  widely  from  it.  Hence^  Sir  E* 
Home  is  led  to  believe,  that  although  many  animals  belonfi;* 
ing  to  former  ages  niay  be  extinct,  they  are  not  necessarily 
so  :  no  change  having  taken  place  it*  oar  globe  which  had 
destroyed  all  existing  animals^  and  therefore  many  of  them 
may  be  actually  in  being,  althoagh  we  have  not  been  able  to 
discover  them.  Considering  the  many  unexplored  parts  of 
the  earthy  heUiinks  we  hare  no  right  to  assume  that  large 
animals,  althoagh  not  met  with,  do  not  exist 

He  gives  an  account  from  Mr.  Campbell,  qf  the  regular 
migration  of  the  Quagga  or  Wild  Ass,  which,  be  says, 
explains  in  what  way  particular  animals  may  elude  our  in- 
qniry  at  one  time,  and  at  another  be  brought  within  our 
reach.  '     " 

The  elephant  may  be  not  only  domesticated,  but  taught  to 
perceive  the  superior  advantages  of  a  civilized  life;  the 
rhinoceros,  on  the  other  hand,  is  savage  and  untameable. 
This  corresponds  with  the  striking  differenoe  in  their  respec- 
tive quantities  of  brain.  An  instance  of  the  impo^ibility 
of  taming  the  rhinoceros  is  given  from  the  statement  of  the 
keeper  at  Exeter  Change.  Sir  £•  Home  considers  it  pro^ 
bable  that  this  animal  is  the  Unicorn  mentioned  in  the  book 
of  Job. 

No.  IX.  The  Croonian  Lecture.  On  the  anatomical  Stmcr 
ture  of  the  Eye ;  illustrated  by  miscroscopical  Dri&wingfs, 
executed  by  F.  Bauer,  Esq.  By  Sir  Everard  Home,  Bart. 
V.P.RS.  The  most  valuable  part  ^f  this  commiuiicatiott 
consists  in  the  plates,  (seven  in  number,  of  the  most  beautia 
fal  execution  from  Mr.  Baaer^s  drawings,)  to  which  a  short 
paper  of  four  pages  forms  an  introductory  appendage.  Sir 
C.  Home  has  tibere  stated,  that,  with  Mr.  Bauer's  afisistance^ 
he  has  made  out  that  the  marsupium  of  the  eye  is  not  mua* 
eular ;  and  that  between  the  ciliary  processes  are  bundles  of 
muscular  tibres  -^  of  an  inch  in  length.  He  thinks  there^  h 
no  doubt  that  the  marsupial  membrane  secretes  the  nigrum 
pigmentnm ;  which  he  conceives  to  be  the  colooring  matter 
of  the  red  globules  rendered  black  in  the  act  of  separation 
from  the  arteries. 

No.  XVIII.  On  a  Difference  in  the  Appearance  of  the 
Teeth  mkd  Shape  ef  the  8kuH  in  different  Species  of  the 
Seal.    Sy  Sir  £.  Home,  Bart.    The  differences  here  alluded 
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to  are  explained  la  Ibree  plates ;,  thespeoimeiis  bejinrbronght 
from  the  Soath  Sea  and  the  Nertberii  O^^ean.  Sir  E,  Home 
intepds  his  observations  for  the  use  of  geologists^  in  the  event 
of  fossil  remains  of  these  animals  bei^y  discoyered. 

No.  XVI.  Account  of  an  Assemmage  of  Fossil  Teeth 
and  Bones  of  varioua  Animals,  discovered  in  a  Gave  at  Kirk- 
dale  in  Yorkshire,  in  1821,  with  a  compars^tive  View  of 
similar  Caverns.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Bnckland,  F  JLS.  F.L.S. 
and  Pror(^3sor  of  Mineralogy  and  Geology  at  Oxford,  &c.. 
The  principal  facts  stated  in  this  paper,  the  wh^e  of  which. 
is  one  of  high  interest  in  relation  to  the  evidence  brought 
forward*  in  it  for  the  belief  in  a.  dilnvian  action,,  may  be  re- 
duced to  the  following. 

In  the  limestone  rock  in  the  eastern  part  of  T<»rkshirei  a 
small  cave  or  fissure  has  been  discovered^  pi^netrating  about 
^fty  yards  into  the  rocfk,  and  having  a  perpendicular  section 
ef  about  four  feet  square.  The  tQp  and  sides  are  covered 
with  what  has  evidently  been  a  g^radual  formation  of  staiac- 
^te^  The  floor  of  the  cave,  however,  is  perfectly  level,  and 
fprmed  of  a  solid  bed  of  mud.  In  some  parts,  the  stalactitic 
incrustations  of  the  sides  have  formed  over  this  rnnd,^  having 
Apparently  been  arrested  in  their  course  down  the  sides,  and 
thus  spread  themselves  on  the  surface  of  the  mud.  There 
are  also  several  insulated  deposits  of  stalagmite  on  its  sur- 
face. These  are  important  to  be  noticed,  as  bearing  upon  the 
question  of  the  comparatiye  ages  of  these  depositions.  The 
mud  being  removed  to  about  the  depth  of  a  foot^  we  come 
to  another*  formation  of  Btaiactite  forming  the  r^  bottom  of 
the  caveni.  In;  this  evidently  plder  stalactite,  in  some  places 
are  found  portions  and  fragments  of  various  bones  aggre- 
gated and  cemented  together  by  the  deposition.  The  prin- 
cipal circumstance,  however,  consists  in  a  variety  of  frag- 
ments of  bones  preserved  in  the  mnd.  Respecting  these, 
several  curious  particuiars  are  to  be  observed.  In  the  first 
place,  the^e  fragments  are  in  Tarious  stages  of  decay;  some 
quite  recent,  others  nearly  destroyed.  Then  again^  they  are 
all,  without  exception  broken,  and  many  of  tl^m  into  very 
9amll  frs^ments ;  the  fracture  bei^  evidently  the  work  of 
vioienoe,  and  not  of  the  force  jA  water  or  attrition ;  the 
edges  and  even  the  fijaest  splinters  being  perfectly  sharp  and 
well  preserved.  There  is  a  mftch  larger  proportion  of  teeth 
and  the  smaller  and  harder  bones,  than  of  ai^y  other  parts. 
The  principal  animals  to  which  tbe  various  bones  are  ascer- 
tained to  have  belonged,  are  the  hyaena,  tiger^  b^r,  wolf, 
Sot,  weasel,,  elephant,  rhinoceros,  horse,  px,  dee%rabbitj 
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water- raty  and  several  species  of  birds.  The  remaias  of  the 
largest  animals  are  foand  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  the 
cavern  equally  with  the  smaller.  It  is  evident  sJso  that  none 
of  the  larger  animals  codM  ever  have  entered  the  cave 
entire,  lliese,  we  believe,  are  the  principal  facts  brought 
forward ;  and,  to  account  for  them,  Mr.  Buckland  has  dis- 
played the  utmost  ingenuity  in  bringing  every  minute  cir- 
cumstance  to  bear  upon  the  proof  he  has  made  out,  of  thiii 
cavern  having  be«i,  previously  to  the  deluge,  a  den  of 
hy«nas.  It  is  the  practice  of  these  animals  to  prey  both 
upon  living  animals  and  carrion.  They  will  drag  even  the 
largest  dead  bodies  from  a  considerable  distance,  and  devour 
them  in  their  dens.  This  will  account  for  the  assemblage  of 
bones  in  the  cave.  The  hyiena  devours  bones;  this  accounts 
for  the  broken  and  evidendy  gnawed  state  of  the  fragments: 
the  teeth  and  a  few  small  hard  bones  having  been  left  un- 
touched. The.  bones  of  hysenaa  appear  to  have*  suflTered 
equally  with  the  others :  this  accords  with  the  habits  of  this 
animal,  in  deyouring  those  of  its  own  species  which  are 
wounded  or  aged.  Some  of  the  teeth  appear  to  have  be- 
longed to  hysDnas  which  had  died  in  their  old ,  age,  being 
worn  down  to  the  verv  sockets.  Things  being  in  this  state 
in  the  den,  Mr.  Buckland  supposes  the  waters  of  the  deluge^ 
impregnated  with  mud,  to  nave  suddenly  entered  the  cave^ 
allowing  perhaps  a  few  living  hyaanas  to  escape,  and,  on  their 
subsiding,  to  have  enclosed  and  preserved  die  fragments 
which  covered  the  bottom  of  the  den,  in  a  stratum  of  mud^ 
which,  from  the  fissure  having  been  since  closed,  has  re* 
mained  undisturbed  to  the  present  time.  This  we  are  aware 
is  a  very  imperfect  outline  of  the  extremely  well-written  and 
forcibly  disposed  arguments  of  Professor  Buckland.  They 
are  spoiled  by  any  attempt  to  abridge  them ;  and  for  a  great 
number  of  lesser  evidences,  all  bearing  upon  the  confirm»- 
tion  of  the  same  view  of  the  subject,  we  must  necessarily 
refer  our  readers  to  the  original  paper.  Our  limits  also  will 
not  permit  us  to  enter  upon  the  comparison  which  the  I'ro,* 
fessor  has  instituted  between  this  and  similar  caverns  \k 
Qther  parts  of  Europe. 
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AliT.  X.  The  British  Botanist,  or  a  Familiar  Intro^ 
duction  to  the  Science  of  Botany^  explaining  the  Phyr 
siology  of  Vegetation^  the  Principles  both  of  the  Artificial 
and  Natural  Systems  of  Linnaus,  and  the  Arrangement 
ofJussieu;  intended  chiefly  for  the  Use  of  Young  Per- 

'  sons.    12ino.    pp.268.    Uivingtons.    18^. 

Art.  'XI.  Hortus  Anglictis,  or  the  Modem  English 
Garden:  containing  a  Familiar  Description  of  all  the 

.   Plants  which  are  cultivated  in  the  Climate  of  Qreat  Bri- 

:  tain,  either  for  Use  or  Ornament,  and  of  a  Selection 
from  the  established  Favourites  of  the  Stove  and  Green 
Mouse ;  arranged  acc(yrding  to  the  System  of  linwBus ; 

.  with  Remarks  an  the  Properties  of  the  more  vcUuahle 
Species.  By  the  Author  of  '*  The .  British  Botanist:' 
Wols.    l^o.    16s.    RiviD^toQ3.    1822. 

The  first  of  the^e  works  is  one  of  the  most  simple  and  uopre* 
tending  introductory  mannals  w)iich  has  ever  chanced  to  fall 
in  onr  way.  Besides  an  explanation  of  the  classes  and  orders 
bf  Lin'na&us^  which»  aifter  alt,  must  be  consideared  only  as  a 
dry  dictionary  of  names,  much  information  is  also  given  as 
to  the  nature*  iises^  and  cultivation  of  different  plants.     An- 
jaexed  to  these  also  is  a  brief  analysis  of  the  system  of  Jus- 
9iea»  which,  on  the  continent,  has  already  been  ab(e  in  great 
measure  to  supersede  the  arrangement  of  bis  great  botanical 
predecessor.    Thie  whole  is  conveyed  in  plain  terms,  which 
in  a  book  of  science  we  hold  to  be  the  greatest  of  .all  pos- 
sible recommendations,  and  as  few  of  tlie  supererogatory 
agrifnens  of  the  epistolary  style  are  scattered  over  it  as  the 
adoption  of  that  most  mawkish  of  aU  sorts  of  writing  will 
jpermit.    It  is  the  only  point  in  which  we  think  the  author 
might  have  done  better. 

it  is  not  easy  to  select  from  a  volume  of  this  kind.  We 
take  the  following  passage  very  much  at  random^  as  giving  a 
fair  specimen  of  the  general  character  of  the  composition. 

<*  Shall  I  tell  you  that  the  inducement  which  chiefly  led  me  to 
become  a  botanist,  was  the  uncomfortable  state  of  ignorance  in 
which  I  found  myself  whenever  I  met  with  the  classical  name  or 
description  of  a  pla0t :  I  really  felt  myself  as  deplorably  at  a  loss 
as  if  I  had  been  suddenly  dropped  upon  an  unknown  country,  with- 
out being  acquainted  with  the  language  of  its  inhabitants.  As  to 
feel  our  wants  seems  to  be  one  of  the  first  steps  to  supply  them, 
let  us,  at  the  expence  of  a  little  attention,  acquire  some  knowledge 
of  a  large  class  of  plants  which,  with  great  propriety,  are  called 
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trompound  flowert,  and  which,  indeed,  there  is  some  difficulty  in 
vnderstandiiig. 

**  If  you  examine  the  common  daisy,  (Plate  8.)  Bellis  PeremiiS,you 
'will  be  surprised  to  find  that  it  is  composed  of  nearly  two  hundred 
separate  flowers,  each  one  having  its  own  corolla,  pistil,  or  stamen, 
^11  those  apparent  petals,  which  are  white  above  and  red  under* 
neath,  are,  in  reality,  so  many  true  flowers;  and  every  one  of 
those  tiny  yellow  things  in  the  centre,  which  .probably  you  have 
mistaken  for  stamens,  are  real  flowers  ako :  piiU  out  one  of  the 
white  exterior  petals,  look  carefully  at  .the  lower  end  by  which  it 
in  fastened,  and  you  will  see  tQat  this  end  is  not  flat,  but  i^  the 
form  of  a  tube,  and  that  it  contains  a  thread  ending  in  two  horns, 
which  thread  is  the  forked -style :  if  you  are  assisted  by  a  magnify- 
ing glass  yeu  will  discover  that  the  yellow  florets  which  have  ex- 
panded bear  some  resemblance  in  the  shape  of  their  corolla  to  the 
^ell-known  Hly  of  the  valley ;  but  those  florets  immediatelv  in  the 
4;entreBre,  probably  not  yet  open^  for  they  expand  from  tne  edge 
of  the  disk  inwards;  each  «ff  these  "florets  con telins  five  anthers, 
'which  are  united  together  in  the  form  of  a  tube,  and  surround  a  style, 
which  passes  through  them,  and  is  forked  at  the  summit :  all  the 
Jiorets  are  contained  in  one  common  calyx,  whidi  is  composed  of 
a  double  row  of  leaves.  You  must  remember,  that  the  essei;iticd 
character  loC  a  compound  flower  is  the  union  of  the  anthers  r;  so 
that  you  will  not  mi&t^  for  such  a  head  of  plover,  which  may  b^ 
called  an  aggregate  flower,  being  merely  an  assemblage  of  small 
fiowers  of  the  papilionaceous  tribe,  each  flower  in  its  own  separate 
.^alyx. 

**  Could  you  have  imagined  that  this  humble  plant  afforded  such 
tn^tter  of  speculation?"     British  BotanUt^  P.  24<. 

The  observations  below  on  Jassiea  seem  to  us  e:stremely 
Judicioufi. 

•*  Thus  I  have  setliefore  you  a  l)rief  sketch  of  the  celebrated 
-cystem  of  Jussieu,  published  in  1789:  it  is  scarcely  doing  it  justice 
jfeo  pretend  t^eseplain  it  by  a  reference  to  British -plants  alone,  as 
one  of  ks  priocipal  merits  is  the  comprehensive  view  which  it  en. 
^bles  the  Uotanist  to  .take  of  the  whole  range  of  the  vegetable 
world.  To  a  practised  philosopher  it  affords  many  curious  and  un- 
-expeoted  analogies,  but  as  a  perfect  system  of  natural  arrangement, 
I  .can^Qt  but  -«thiok  that  it  shews  the  hopelessness  of  such  ap  at- 
steropt,  as  greater  ingenuity  or  learning  can  be  expected  from  «n0 
.author.  If  the  affinities  of  plants  cannot  be  traced  by  a  c'otc;>wf 'cnV, 
and  explanations  are  necessary,  the  system  becomes  at  <once  arti- 
£cial,  and  as  much  less  jperspicuaus  than  the  classes  of  Linnseus, 
as  the  insertion  of  the  stamens  is  more  peq)lexing  and  difficult  to 
4tnderstand  than  the  mere  counting  of  their  number :  and  in  doubt- 
ful cases  no  two  persons  would  place  the  same  plant  in  the  same 
.order.    Linnaeus,  in  hia  natural  system,  ranks  Viola  amongst  his 
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Cmnpanacees,  Jusrieu  aimonget  his  Cisti ;  perhaps  no  stadent  would 
expect  to  find  it  in  either  of  these  orders  :  for  my  own  part,  I  see 
no  great  resemblance  between  the  hop  and  the  nettle;  and  wbo 
i*ou]d  thinky  with  Jussieu,  of  seeking  for  a  currant-bush  amoi^^ 
the  Cactif  which  contain  the  creeping  cereus.  and  Indian  fig  ? 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  facility  of  the  sexual  system  has 
drawn  away  the  disciples  of  Linnseus  n-om  the  study  of  natural 
affinities^  in  which  study  the  talent  of  understanding  genera  chiefly 
consists;  and  in  forming  new  genera,  which  are  frequently  to  be 
separated  by  very  nice  and  delicate  intervak,  a  consideration  of  the 
mode  of  the  insertion  of  the  stamens  or  corolla  is  found  to  be  of 
the  first  necessity.  The  nature  of  the  seed,  also,  with  regard  to 
its  cotyledons,  often  presents  the  most  important  distinctions^ 

'*  Upon  the  whole,  in  comparing  this, system  of  Jussieu  with  -the 
artificial  system  of  Linnaeus,  we  must  keep  in  mind  the  difiereot 
purposes  to  which  they  are  fit  to  be  applied.  Jussieu  may  sharpen 
the  tact  of  an  advanced  practitioner,  in  throwing  light  upon  some 
of  the  more  recondite  parts  of  bota^,  but  he  can  never  supersede 
Linnaeus,  to  a  beginner,  since  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  by  the 
'assistance  of  Jussieu  alone,  an  unpractised  enquirer  would  be  able 
•to  ascertain  the  knowledge  of  a  plant  with  which  he  was  previously 
unacquainted.*'    Britkh  Botanist^  P.  258. 

The  "  Hortus  Anglicus^  is  chiefly  founded  on  the  Kst  of 

?lants  cultivated  in  the  Royfil  Botanical  Garden  at  Kew. 
'he  generic  characters  are  extracted  from  Wildenow*s  Spe-- 
dies  Planiarum,  and  the  plaice  of  each  genus  is  inserted,  both 
according  to  Linnasna  and  Jussieu.  Many  other  worksi  of 
acknowledged  merit  have  been  used  to  supply  the  remaininj^ 
parts  of  this  nseful  compilation,  and  the  whole  work  is  put 
together  very  clearly  and  methodically.  We  must  content 
ourselves  with  one  short  extract,  which  may  be  equally  us0^ 
ful  to  the  naturalist,  the  student  of  health,  and  the  Cfour'- 
mand* 

*•  Order  Fungi, 

**  XIV.  Aga'tljcub^  from  Agaria,  a  city,  or  Agarus,  ft  river  of 
Sarmatia.    Nat.  ord.  Ldnn,  and  Juss.  Fungi.  634  Species,  Miekelim 

**^1*  A..  QBrni^es'txis.  Common  Miuhraom,  *  Gills  piaky,  cbang* 
ing  to  a  dark  liver  colour,  crowded,  irregular ;  pileos  convex,  white 
pr  brown;  stem  white,  cylindrical,  curtain  white ;"  plant  varying 
very  much  in  size,  from  an  inch  to  a  foot  in  diameter.  August  to 
September.    Britain. 

''*  This  species  is  esteemed  the  best  and  most  savoury  of  the  ge- 
nus, and  is  In  much  request  for  the  table :  it  is  eaten  fresh,  either 
fitewed  or  broiled,  and  preserved  either  as  a  pickle  or  in  powder. 
The  sauce  called  Ketchup  is  made  from  its  juice,  with  salt  and 
spices.  The  wiM  Muslirooms  are  more  delicate  than  those  whicii 
are  raised  on  artifical  beds ;  the  flesh  of  Che  latter  beiag  less  tender., 
£uttt)M  are  the  Mushrooifis  in  their  young  state,  before  that  part 
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of  the  fungus  terinecl  the  curtain  is  ruptured.  Of  this  vast  genus, 
the  AgariGUS  Cainpestris' is  the  only  species  which  is  cultivated ;  in 
Miller's  Dictionary  it  is  called  Common  Mushroom,  or  Ch4mpig* 
non;  but  gardeners  and  cooks  apply  the  latter  name  to  a  smaller 
sort,  A.  Orcades,  which  grows  in  fairy  rings,  and  which  is  called 
by  Ray  Scotch  Bonnets.  Some  few  other  species  of  Agaricus  are 
eaten,  but  the  larger  part  are  esteemed  dangerous.  ^  A.  Deliciosus 
is  a  small  Mushroom,  rare  in  England,  but  commonly  brought  to 
the  markets  in  Italy ;  it  is  somewhat  orange-coloured, '  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  Boletus  in  which  the  poison  was  conveyed 
to  Claudius  Caesar  by  his  wife  Agrippina.  Morel  is  the.  Phallus 
Esculentus  of  Linn%us,  about  the  size  of  an  eggf  of  a  cellular 
texture;  it  is  readily  dried.  Truffle  is  the  Tuber  Cibariam,  of  a 
darkish  colour,  about  the  size  of  a  walnut,  and  which  grows  four 
or  five  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  ground:  dogs  taught  to 
scent  it»  will  bark,  and  begin  ta  scratch  the  earth ;  pigs  also  In  Italy 
will  root  it  up,  and  then  an  attendant  takes  it  from  thenu  These 
Pungi  are  in  high  esteem  at  the  tables  of  the  opulent,  for  impart- 
ing an  exquisite  Bavour  to  various  sorts  of  made  dishes/'  JiqrtU9 
Anglicus,  Vol.  II.  P.  588. 


Art.  XII.  Cases  of  Neuralgia  Spasmodica,  commonly 
termed  Tic  Douloureux,  successfully  treated.  By  Ben- 
jamin HuicMnson,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur^ 
geons,  London,  fire.  fife.  Second  Edtlion,  illustrated  tvith 
additional  Examples  of  the  Success  attending  the  Au- 
thor's Mode  of  managing  this  Disease:  and  with  a  Plat$ 
representing  the  Distribution  of  the  Nerves  of  the  Face 
usually  affected.    8vo.    198  pp.     Long^man.     1822. 

Any  one  who  has  witnessed  the  excruciating  snfTerings  of  a 
patient,  unhappily  fiub)eoted  to  the  horrible  disorder  of  whidi 
this  volume  treats^  m-ust  be  anxious  to  give  oiroalation  to 
any  means  which  are  ascertained  to  be  even  palliatives  of  its 
tortures.  Mr.  Hutchinson  appears  to  have  beeq  eminently 
successful,  not  only  in  alleviating,  but,  in  many  instances,  in 
removing  this  most  distressing  malady ;  and  as  it  has  fallen ' 
to  our  lot  to  observe  c^es,  m  which  all  other  remedies  have 
failed,  we  think  it  our  duty  to  disseminate*  as  widely  as  pos* 
sible,  the  method  of  treatment  which  is  here  recommended. 

In  the  filth  volume  of  the  Medical  Observations  and  Io« 
^ixines,  the  late  Dr.  <^ohii  Fothergill  has  published  a*  paper 
on  a  disease,  whiph  he  caUs,  in  very  general  terms,  "  a  pain- 
ful aiiection  of  the  face.'*    Sduvs^ges,  in  directing  his  atten^ 


tion  to  the  same  subject,  speaks  of  it,  l»  trkmus  doIariJI'cuBt 
and  trisinus  maxUlaris.    Dr.  Darwin,  as  hemicrania  idio- 
pathica.    Some  German  liiedical  writers,  according  to  the 
fashion  of  naming  botanical  and  zoological  genera  after  their 
discoverers,   have  styled   it   somewhat  barbarously,    dolor 
faciei  FoihergiUi*     The    nephew    of  the   physician    thus 
honoured,  calls  it  faciei  morbis  nervorum  crucians;    Dn 
Heberden>  dolor  capitis  intermittens.    The.  French^  how- 
ever, have  given  the  name  which,  without  any  investigation 
of  its  propriety,  has,  as  usual,  been  most  familiarly  adopted  ^ 
and  whicn^  though  it  scientifically  expresses  nothing  of  the 
nature  of  the  complaint^  will,  we  doubt  not,  maintain  its 
ground  against  any  later  title.    Le  Tic  douUmreux  is  so  called, 
from  an  imagined  resemblance  of  the  spasm,  under  which  the 
patient  labours,  to  the  ticking  of  the  pendulum  of  a  watch. 
On  the  same  vague  principle  of  nomenclature,  the  gout  might 
be  named,  L'aiguille  tout^ckattde ;   or  the  head-ache,   Xe 
Marteau  d'enclume;  for  it  is  not  unusual  to  hear  the  Cepha- 
lalgia and  the  Arthritic  complaining  of  sledgQ-hammers  and 
red-hot  knitting  needles.    The  name  which  Mr.  Hutchinson 
has  chosen,  as  it  appears  to  us  on  much  correcter  grounds*  is, 
as  he  informs  his  readers,  borrowed,  with  trifling  alteration, 
from  Dr.  Kerrison*s  inaugural  Thesis  dt  Edinburgh,  in  1820. 
That  excellent  and  highly  respectable  physician  who,    in 
several  instances,  has  successfully  combated  this  malady, 
chose  it  for  his  dissertation:  and  though  he  a  little  oat- 
stepped  the  precise  boundaries  of  Latinity  in  the  use  of  the 
title  Neuralgia  Facialis  Spasmodica,  be  has,  we  think, 
suggested  to  Mr.  Hutchinson  the  name  which  will  be  ad- 
mitted for  the  future  among  all  works  of  science^  Neuralgia 
Fiunei  Spasmodica. 

The  Neuralgia  has  of  late  years  been  more  closely  ob- 
served than  heretofore,  font  it  by  no  means  follows  from  this 
that  it  is  either  a  new  disease,  or  that  it  is  of  more  frequent 
occurrence  now  than  in  past  times.  It  is  probable  that  many 
cases  of  it  have  been  hastily  referred  to  rheumatism,  goat, 
tooth-ache,  8cc.  flee.  The  most  common  seat  of  the  malady 
is  in  the  nerves  below  the  orbit  of  ihe  eye,  in  the  aloe  of  the 
nose,  or  in  the  teeth  and  gums;  sometimes  the  forehead  and 
temples,  and  even  the  globe  of  the  eye  itself  are  affected. 
The  ear,  the  tongue^  and  the  lo^er  jaw,  have  all  been  exposed 
to  it;  and  a  similar  pain  has  been  se^.ted»  not  in  the  cheek 
only,  but  in  various  other  parts  .of  the  body, — the  breast,  the 
side,  or  the  calf  of  the  teg.  The  complaint  begins  wiMi 
;  slight  attacks  of  pain,  preceded  by  peculiar  and  indescribable 
sensations  in  the  part  affected.    The  pauSi  however,  soon 
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bpoonKes  more  acate  tod  lancinating,  shooting  and  darting 
along  the  various  ramifications  of  the  affected  nervea     It 
returns    at    irregular   intervals,     and   varies   in    intenMty. 
When  most  violent,  the  parts  are  often  convulsed.     It  is 
more  frequent  during  the  day  than  the  night,  and  during 
conversation  than  silence ;  and  on  attempts  to  masticate^  Hm 
paroxisms  succeed  each  other  with  considerable  increase  of 
rapidity.     In  general,  only  one  side  of  the  face  is  affected. 
Females  appear  more  exposed  to  it  than  males,  and  constitu- 
tions of  great  sensibility  more  than  those  of  a  firm  and  robust 
.texture.    Dr.  Heberden  thinks  no  age  secure  from  it;  but 
Sir  Anthony  Carlisle  remarks,  that  he  never  knew  a  person 
affected  under  the  age  of  puberty.     Relief  has  sometimes 
been  obtained,  at  least  for  a  time,  by  dividing  the  nerve;  but 
instances  of  entire  cure,  even  after  this  most  painful  opera- 
tion, are  unhappily  rare.     Mr.  Lizars  was  once  applied  to 
by  a  patient,  who  already  had  submitted  .to  the  extraction  of 
two  of  the  molares,  from  a  supposition  that  he  was  affected 
hy  carious  teeth.     He  next  underwent  a  long  and  useless 
course  of  narcotics,  purgatives,  blisters,  and  local  bleedings. 
The  nerve  was   then  divided,   where  it  emerges  from  the 
inental  foramen,  and  a  piece  of  it  removed.     For  twelve 
months  the  patient  was  free  from  pain :  it  then  returned  as 
violently  as  ever.    The  nerve  was  again  divided,  and  cau- 
terized with  hot  iron,  but  in  vain.    The  infeirior  twig  of  the 
facial  nerve  was  next  cut^  with  no  better  success.    Mr. 
^zars    then  introduced  a  sharp-pointed   curved   bistoury, 
from  the  inside  of  the  month,  with  the  expectation  of  hooking 
the  nerve :  much  difficulty  was  experienced  in  cutting,  and 
the  excessive  pain  of  the  patient  indicated  that  the  nerve  was 
divided.     On  tl^e  following  day  the  pain  was  confined  to  the 
seat  of  the  extracted  tooth,  and  this  was  cauterized.     Four 
days  afterwards  the  burning  moxa  was  applied,  but  it  is  added^ 
"  he  could  scarcely  suffer  it ;"  and  on  the  next  morning  .his 
agonies  were  as  severe  as  at  any  former  period. 

"  The  tumefaction  of  the  muscles  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
wound  last  inflicted  having  now  subsided,  and  the  sore  formed  by 
the  moxa  healed,  Mr,  L.  again  attempted  to  divide  the  nerve  as 
it  enters  the  foramen ;  but  in  place  of  the  bistoury,  he  made  first 
a  perpendicular  incision  with  a  scalpel  close  to  the  (g>ronoid  pro- 
cess, and  then  introduced  a  round-shaped  gum- lancet  between  the 
process  and  the  internal  pterygoid  muscle,  and  sqarified  the  bone 
.  at  the  foramen.  When  the  lancet  reached  the  seat  of  the  nerve, 
the  pain  he  experienced  was  intolerable,  and  it  was  with  difficulty 
be  could  sit  till  the  nerve  was  completely  divide^."    P.  40.     . 
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For  sef en  montfas  after  tliese  nmltifdied  tdrMres  flie  pat^ 
tient  had  do  reoarrence  of  his  disorder;  bal^  alas!  a  r^pse 
is  on  record,  in  anothw  instance,  after  an  interval  foar  times 
as  long. 

Before  we.notioe  th^  remedy  proposed  by  Mr.  Hatchinson, 
we  shall  present  oar  readers  with  a  single  brief  description  of 
the  horrors  of  the  disorder,  by  a  patient  whom  he  has  etfec- 
tuaily  relieved 

"  *  It  is  not,  I  should  conceive,  possible  for  any  one  who  has 
not  had  some  personal  experience  of  this  malady,  to  form  the  least 
idea  of  the  different  effects  it  produces;  some  of  which  I  will 
endeavour  to  enumerate.  It  sometimes  commences  with  a  slight 
corrusoation  or  ticking,  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  a  pendulum, 
whence  it  may  probably  derive  its  name,  being  a  disease  more 
known  in  France  than  in  England*  It  is  afterwards  succeeded  bj 
a  shock  more  violent  than  that  •  of  an  •  electrical  machine,  but  A 
much  longer  duration.  A  red<-hot  salamander  laid  upon  the  bead, 
may  afford  some  resemblance  of  the  effect  it  sometimes  produces. 
At  other  times,  it  may  convey  some  idea  of  the  operation  of  an 
incision-knife,  or  tomahawk,  the  lancets  of  a  cupping  instrument 
being  nothing  compared  to  it.  Sometimes  you  may  imagine 
minute-guns  passing  through  the  head  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time.  The  patient  may  at  others  suppose  his  head  to  be  laid  open 
with  a  battle-axe,  and  the  brain  exposed  to  a  dreadful  north-eastern 
bUist.*»^    P.  72. 

Against  this  crael  malady,  almost  the  whole  materia  metUcm 
has  from  time  to  time  been  arrayed,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
with  little  beneficial  effect.  The  eonium  maculatitmp  siror 
ffiontttfii,  opium,  cogrper,  lead,  silver,  belladonna,  eleotricityj 
magnetism,  the  actual  cautery,  the  external  application  of 
lytla:,  the  tartrite  of  antimony  and  of  tar,  have  all  been 
eqnaily.  inefficient.  Mr..Hntcbiason,  from  the  failure  ofthese 
remedies,  has  been  induced  to  try,  as  his  mot^  very  happily 
imports,— 

^*  Quod  fieri  Ferro,  liquidove  potest  Electro." 

**  The  preparation  of  this  mineral  which  I  prefer,  after  a 'lair 
trial  of  all  its  forms,  is  the  ferri  carbonay  of  the  London  Pharma- 
copceia.  It  is  prepared  by  mixing,  in  certain  proportions,  solutions 
of  the  sulphate  of  iron  and  of  the  carbonate  of  s4da  togttther,  when 
an  immedia^  mutual  decemposition  takes  plape :  sulphate  of  soda 
is  formed,  wnich  remains  in  solution,  and  carbonate  of  iron,  which 
is  precipitated  of  a  green  colour.  The  precipit9^  when  first 
formed,  is  the  carbonate  jof  the  black  oxide  of  iron,  or  contains  ^e 
iron  in  the  state  o£  black  oxide,  the  state  in  which  it  exists  itf  tl^ 
gre^n  sulphate  of  iron;  but  in  the  process  of  drying,  it  absorbs 
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more  Qxygen,  beeomes  of  a  red  cobur^  and  is  oMvarted  into  the 
carbonate  of  red  oxide  of  iroii«''    P.  6L 

Tweiity*seven  cases  are  sabjoined,  in  which,  for  ihe  most 
part,  permanent  cures  have  beep  obtained  by  this/raeditetBe, 
and  testimonies  of  the  highest  medical  authority  are  not 
wanting  as  to  its  influence  over  the  disorder.  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son disdains  the  empiricism  of  vs^nting  it  as  a  never-failing 
specific,  and  he  acknowledges  most  candidly^  that  in  a  few 
instances,  under  bis  own  management, it  has  been  inadequate 
to  its  purpose.  He  maintains,  however,  that  even  in  these 
few  it  has  done  more  towards  alleviation  than  any  other 
remedy ;  and  we  cannot  but  hope,  that  a  mode  of  treatment, 
upon  which  sufficient  confidence  may  be  placed,  has  at  length 
been  discovered,  to  arrest  one  of  the  most  implacable 
scourges  of  the  human  frame.  It  is  under  this  impression, 
that  we  recommend  Mr.  Hutchinson's  little  volume  to  very 
general  perusal. 
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<  A  yindiefltiofrDf  the  AutlieDtidty  of  this  Narrativies  ccnfvnecT  in  the  first  twa 
Chapters  of  the  Gospels  of -St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke ;  being  an  [nirestigatioii  ot 
Objections  urged  by  tlie  Unitarian  Editors  of  the  Improved  Version  of  the  ^ew 
Testament ;  with  an  Appendix,  containing  gtrfctures  on  the  Variations  between 
the  Hi^t  and  Fouith  ^iiioipf  of  that  Wof£.    By  4 1»a^«tan;    aif»t    1<Ia  €d>  ^ 

.The  Especial  Iropoftai^ce  of  R^jigiot<9  p.rjncjtples  In  fche  Jfadgoi  tt&dA^Tooatev 
•f  the  €<9urts  of  Law,  considered  iu  a  Sermon,  delivered  at  the  Lent  AssiadsiC 
WiRciiester,  before  the  Judges  of  the  Western  Circuit,  in. the  preieiUiYear*  .Bj 
tlie  Reir.  Geo.  S.  G.  Stonestre«t«  LI^JB.  ,Do{Qestic.Ct|«p)«in  taliit  BmryiaiiiighiieM 
tbe  Duke  of  York.     Is.  6d. 

Two  Charges  delivered  to  the  Clergy  .in.  (He  Diocese  of  Calcutta ;  the  former* 
at  Calcutta  and  Madras,,  i'l  Fe^ruar^.and  Marcli^  4819f  ano^  Bth^xfA^f  and 
dolitmbfl,  ill  IMhirdi  and  April,  iB^l ;  and  flie  latter,  at  Calcuttayin  l)ecember,, 
18«1.     By  T.  F.  Mlddleton,  DD.F.R.S.  Bishop  of  Calcutta.     $s. 

.  The  Christian  Wart  ace*  A  Sermon  j^reached  at  Hochester,  at  tlie  Visitation  qf 
tlie  Lord  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  Octyber  ^»  1 82^.  By  the  Reif,  IC  H.  Chapman,, 
A.M.  Rector  of  Cuxion  in  Kent,  Curate  of  St.  JV)fary-le4>one,  and  oi\e  of  toe  Uto. 
Chaplains  in  Ordinary  t»  the  Pri^ee  df  Wiiles.     Is.  6d.        '       ' 

A  Sermon  in  Aid  of  the  ChuFcb  MiMionary  Society^  preached  at  Hampstead 
Chapel,  October  6,  18:^2.    By  the  Rev.  £.  G.  Maish.'    8vo.     Is.  6d. 

A  Sermon  preachcrd.  99  Ttiesdjiy^  Oct.  1«  182^>  at  the  Month IfM!3i6rical  Lec- 
twe,  in  the  Church  of  St.  Lawrence,  Reading.  B^  the  Rev.  W.  6.  Broughtony 
Curate  of  WespallcHant^. 

A  DfleiiPf  of  the  .Deity  §q4.  Atonement  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  Reply  to  Rain* 
Mohan  Roy,  of  Cdlcutla.     By  Dr.  Marshmaiif.of  Serampore.    8vo»:   7s. 
^,  Pla^n  .Th(>ug:i)ts  of  former  Years  upon  the  Lord's  Prayer:   with  Deference,, 
addressed  to  Christians,  at  the  present  Periods     in  Eight  Sermons,  by  the  Rev.' 
W.B.  Daniel.     8vo.     its^ 
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Ttreat^-ft>ar  Sermons  oth  Practical  Subjects,  translated  from  tlie  Worts  of  ffie 
most  eminent  French  and  Dutch  ProteMant'MinisUrs  in  Holland.  Bj  J.  Wern« 
inck,  D.D.  F.ILS.  Anist.  and  Middelb.'  Chaplain  to  his  Excellency  the  Ambassa- 
dor of  the  Netherlands,  and  Miniater  of  the  Dutch  Church  in  London.,  8to. 
10s.  6d.  .     ' 

Sermons :  in  which  soch  Words  are  explained  in  the  Margin^  as  are  not  likely^ 
to  be  nnderstood  by  the  uninformed*  By  the  ReY.  Beaie  Post*  LL.B.  Curate  A>f 
Mibted,  and  Trinsted,  in  Kent.    12mo.    48. 

MEDICAL. 

An  Address  to  Parents  on  the  Present  State  of  Vaccination  in  this.Couitlry* 
Trith  an  iropurtial  Estimate  of  the  Protection  which  it  is  calculated  to  afford 
against  the  Small  Pox.     By  a  Candid  Observer*    870.     Ss. 

A  Pharmaceutical  Guide;  in  Two  Parts.  Part  I.  A  Latin  Orammar  with 
the  Rules  .illustrated  by  Examples  from  the  London  Pharmacopeia.  Part  II.  An 
Interlineary  Translation  of  such  Formulae  in  the  Pharmacopeia  as  hare  been  found 
difficult  by  young  Medical  Students.  With  a  Vocabulary  of  Words  employed  in 
Prescriptions  and  Examples.     ISroo.     5s.  6d.' 

Select  Dissertations  on  several  Subjects  of  Medical  Science*  By.  Sir  Gilbert 
Blane,  Bart.  F.R.S.S.  Physician  to  the  King,  &c.  &c*    8vo.     Its, 

BISTORT. 

Rivingtons'  Annual  Register;  or,  a  View  of  the  History,  Politics^  and  Liters* 
ture,  of  the  Year  18^1.     8vo.     18s, 

Travels  in  Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land*  By  William  Rae  Wilsoii»  Esq.  8vo. 
18s. 

An  Historical  and  Topographical  Essay  upon  the  Islands  of  Corfn,  Leocadia, 
Cephalonia,  Ithaca,  and  Zatite :  with  Remarks  upon  the  Character,  Manners^ 
and  Customs  of  the  Ionian  Greeks ;  Descriptions  of  the  Scenery  and  Remains  of 
Antiquity  discovered  therein,  and  Reflections  upon,  the  Cyclopean  Ruins.  lilus- 
trated  by  Maps  and  Sketches.  By  William  Goodison,  A.B.  Ajssistant-Surgeon  in 
His  Majesty's  75th  Regiment.     8vo.     Its. 

Description  of  an  Ancient  City  discovered  in  Spanish  America*  By  Captain 
Antonio  del  Rio,  and  Dr.  P.  F.  Otbrera.     4to.     IL  Ss. 

BIQGBAFBT. 

Public  Characters  of  all  Nations:  oonnstuig  of  Biographical  Accounts  of  Dp-' 
.war<ls  of  3500  Living  Characters,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Siirope,  ^c  S  vols, 
ll.  lls.6d;  •  , 

Memoirs  of  the  late  Mrs.  Catherine  Cappe.  Written  by  herselC  8va«  12s* 
.  The  Life  and  Adventures  of  John  Nicol,  Mariner.    5s.  6d. 

POLITICS. 

A  Second  Address  to  the  Landowners  of  the  United  Empire*  By  C.  C*  Wes* 
tern,  Esq.  M.P.    2s. 

Reflections  on  the  Claims  of  the  Protestant  and  Popish  Dissenters,  especially 
of  the  latter,  to  an  equality  in  Civil  Privileges  with  the  Members  of  the  Esta-* 
blished  Church;  By  Robert  Morres,  M.A.  Prebendary  of  SaUsbary,  Rector  of 
Great  Cheverell^  and  Vicar  of  Britford,  Wilts.    2s. 

}roTEis. 

The  Bridal^f  Dunamore,  and  Lost  and  Woa  By  Regina  Matia  Roche.  5  vols. 
ISmo.    11.  Is. 

The  School  for  Mothers,  with  the  Politics  of  a  Village.    3  vols.    ll.  Is. 

Isabella.    By  ti>e  Author  of  Rboda,  iMain  Sertse^  &o.    4  vols.    IL  is. 

A  New-England  Tale.     12rao.     6S' 

Alice,  or  Infidelity ;  The  Trtfler ;  and  My  Aunt  Anne.  Three  Tales  by  Grace 
Stuart  Hume.    5  vols,    ll,  iOs. 

La  Gomtesse  de  Pargy.    Pur  Madame  de  Souza.    4  vols.    18s. 


Outtinet  of  Edinburghy  and  other  Poemt*  By  the  Anthor  of  "  Roagh  Sketches 
of  Bath/*  &c.    58. 

The  Radical  Campaign,  prey|i>Qf  to  the  Liberatiun  of  the  Ilcbester  liero>  a 
mock-heroic  Poem,  in  Six  PartSa  with  13  Caricatares.  By  George  Cruik»hank» 
and  others,    da, 

DRAMA. 

The  Brides'  Tragedy.    By  Thomas  Lovell  Beddoes.    8«ro.    is.  6d. 
Werner;  a  Tlragedv.    By  Lord  Byron,    Brow    5s.  6d. 
Qousalvo,  a  Tragedy*    2s«  6d. 
Julia,  or  tttt  Fatal  Return.    2s.  6d. 

MISOBUAXIBS. 

The  British  Constitution ;  or,  an  Epitome  of  Blaekstone^s  Commentaries  on  the 
Ijaws  of  England,  for  the  Use  of  Schools.  By  Vincent  Wanostroch^  LL.D. 
Alfred  House  Academy,  Camberwell.     19mo.     18$. 

The  Cento,  a  Selection  of  approved  Pieces  from  living  Authors.    8vo.  ^u  6d. 

The  Cotuger's  Monthly  Visitor.    Vol.  II.     ISmo.    68. 

Le  Mos6e  des  Vari^t6s  litt^raires.    Vol.  I.    8vo.    lOs.  6d. 

A  Lect<ire'on  Anglv-Sazoiu  By  the  Rev.  Or.  Silver,  Fellow  of  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Oxford.  B>ead  before  the  Vice-Chancellor,  and  printed  at  his  Request.' 
8vo.    ts.  6d. 

Considerations  on  the  Nature  and  Tendency  of  Classical  Literature,  with  Re- 
marks OB  the  Discipline  at  present  in  the  Free  Grammar  School  of  King  Charles 
II.,  at  Bradford,  in  the  County  of  York.  By  the  Rev.  S.  Slack,  M.A.  Head 
jllaster  of  tbe  School,  late  Chaplain  of  Chtlst  Church,  Oxford.  Svo.  9s,  6d. 
.  A  Guide  to  the  Cimnty  of  Wicklow^  Illustrated  by  Engravings,  after  the  De- 
signs of  George  Petrie,  Esq:  and  a  large  Map  of  the  County,  irom  an  Original 
Sarvey.    By  the  Rev.  G.  N.  Wright,  AIM.     foolscap.     7s. 

Claodine,  or  Humility  the  Basis  of  all  the  Virtues.  A  Swiss  Tale.  By  the 
Author  of  ^  Always  Happy,** — "  Nina,"— *<  Hints  on  Happiness,*'  &c.  fooiscapt 
4s.  6d. 

Timers  Telescope,  or  the  Astronomer's^  Botanist's,  and  Naturalist's  Guide,  for 
the  Year  18^3.    ISmo.    98. 

Tbe  Hbtory  of  Heury  Milner ;  a  little  6oy>  who  wat  not  brought  up  according 
to  the  Fashions  of  thb  World.    By  Mrs.  Slitrwood.     ISmo.    3s.  6d. 

■  A  Concise  System  of  Mensuration,  adapted  to  the  U&e  of  Schools:  containing 
Algebra,  with  Fluxions,  Practical  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  Mensuration  of  Su- 
pe^cies  and  Solids,  Land  Surveying,  Gauging^  &c.  together  with  a  large  Ap- 
pendix, oontsinliig  the  Demonstrations  of  the  Rules  in  the  Work.    By  Alexander ■ 
Ingram,  MathtfluOician,  Leith*    13nio.    4s.  6d. 


LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

WOHKS  IN  THE  PRESS. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Yates  has  in  tbe  press  a  Wort,  entitled 
Patronage  of  the  Church  of  England;  considered  in  refer- 
ence to  National  Reformation  and  Improvement;  to  the 
permanence  of  oar  Ecclesiastical  Establishments ;  and  to  its 
Inflaence  on  the  Pastoral  Charge  and  Clericai^Character. 


6S8.  J^^ra^ty  Iht^igenc^. 

Mr.  Nichols  is  printing  fk  new  edition  of  his  '*  Progresses 
of  Queen  Elizabeth^*'  ia; three  yf>liinie8;'th£iyure  entirely 
new  arranged,  and  will  be^  accompanied  by  proper  Indexes: 
The  **  Progresses  of  King  JdmHt  in  a  Separate  Vblame,  is 
also  preparing  for  the  press.  ^   .  .    . 

The  first  Number  of  Mr.  Fosbrooie^s  Encyclopaedia  of 
Antiquities  apd  Elements  of  Arch€dology^  dedicated  by  per- 
mission to  his  Majesty^,  wrlU  speedily  be  published... 

A  new  Novel,  entitled  **  Refprv^ffiion^  will  sjibr^ly.  ap- 
pear, in  three  Volumes. 

The  Third  Volume  oi  MY.  Shutdn  Turner's  History  of 
Englcmdt  \&  expected  to  be  ready  very  soon. 

.  ti  ^j^f^gn  Years  in  India ;"  or,  Sketchy  of  <i .  SoJUisr's. 
Lifi9%  Irem^theXoumalofaa  Officer  in  his  Majesty's  servtce, 
will  shortly  appear  in  Onef  Volume  Octavo. 

.  Meamrs  of  the  lAfe  of  the  lat^  C.  A.Stothard,  F.S.A. 
iadqding  several  of  his  Original  Letters,  Papers,  &cl  by.' 
Mrs.  C.  jSiotbard,  ia  preparing  for  PublicatiQ^Ei. 

•  Indian  Essay Sj  on  the  Itfanners,  Customs,  and 'JEbibits^^  c^ 
JBengai, '  h^  One  V  olumej  Bvo.  is  iu  the  Pres9> 

•  A'  Volume  of  Sermons,  by  the  Rev.  Sdmuel  ■  Clift,  '.of , 
i'ewiesiury,  ifnll  shortly  be  publisihed.  u-> 

'  A  Treatise  on  Navigation^  and  Nautical ^siirqnom^^  by; 
Edward  RiddU,  is  preparing  for  publication. 

A  Poein,  entitled  'Zaphna;  or.  The  4,muleti  by  Misp; 
ZM&^fJfftfA.' M  ill  tJhePcess,. 

The  Cpnfed^tateSy  id;  T^re^Volumes^Vni^  in  a 
£bw'.d^y3.:     •.■..'.'....■■•        •-•'..    '• 

;  MV;  Wjatson,  of  BaXtf  is  preparing  fpr  :pubUcai}oii»  a,* 
Work  upoii  tLe  Trees  and .iSAru^  that  will.g^ow  in  thexWpen'- 
Air  of  Great  Britain  throughout  the  Year ;  to  consist  of 
coloured  Figures  and  Descriptions,  under  the  Title  of 
Deudrologia  Britannka^  of  wbiclitbe  first  Part  wiH  appear 
inr  January  > 

John  Bayhyt  Ssq*  F.S.A*  one-of  Us  M«9e8tj'«  Sob-Com« 
Biissioners  oii  the  Public  Records,  and  Author  of  the  Hm* 
ioryofthe  Tower r\»  engaged  ianmklng  Collections  for  a 
cpi^plete  ^isfory  of  Londot^,  Westminstery  and  SouthuHirk, 
vrhicli  'is  to^e  enrichi^d  with  a  great  variety' of  Ei^^^vin^ 
of  tjeiajdr^l  Views,  Public  Bdildings,  AntiquitieB,  at^l^^r, 
thiits;    ^e  Wbrk  is  to  form  Three  Folio. Volumes.     '    ...  ^ 
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Art.  I.  A  Respectful  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  LiDerpool,  K.O. 
Fir^t  Lord  of  His  Majesty^s  Treamry,  £yc.  &;c.  l^Ci  occa- 
stoned  by  the  Speech  imputed  to  his  Lordship,  at  the  Isle 
of  Thauet  Bible  Society  Meeting,  October  17, 1821.  By 
the  Rev,  JET.  H.  Norris^  M.  A.,  Perpetual  Curette  of  St. 
Johns  Chapel,  Hackney,  Prebendary  of  Mand&f^,  aitd 
Chaplaih  to  the  Earl  of  Skdftesburp,  8vo.  a&S  pp. 
Rivingtons.    1822. 

Art.  II.  A  Second  Letter  io  the  Hight  Hoti.  the  Uarl  of 
Liverpool,  K.G.,  First  Lord  of  His  Majesty's  Treasury, 
bic.  iyc,  in  Reply  to  thcttfrom  the  Rev.  H,  H.  Norris,  M.A.y 
on  the  Subject  of  the  British  and  Foreigh  BUh  Society. 
By  the  Rev-.  James  Scholefield,  A.  M.,  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cathbridge.    8vo.     200  pp.    Seeley.    18^. 

We  did  not  think  that  we  should  have  been  again  called  opon 
to  thread  the  mazes  of  that  more  tiian  Dtisdalean  labyrinth, 
in  which  the  British  and  Foreign  iBible  Soet^ty  has  conti'ived 
to  enthrall  its  nnwary  admiirers : 

'Implet 
Innumeras  errore  iras,  viaeque  ipsa  reverti 
Ad  limen  potuit,  tanta  est  failacia  tecti. 

Bat  the  circumstance  which  gave  occasion  for  the  publications 
vow  before  us,  is  one  of  no  ordinary  importance :  and  the 
JLetters  themselves  are  highly  interesting,  as  furnishing  the 
best  account  perhaps  which  can  be  obtained  of  th^  actual 
state  of  this  society,  and  of  the  good  tind  evil  which  it  has 
produced,  alter  on  experiment  of  eighteen  years.  Once  more, 
therefore,  we  feel  it  to  be  our  duty  to  l^riug  the  subject  uadefr 
the  notice  of  our  readers;,  and  to  solicit  their  attention,  while 
vre  lay  before  them,  as  fairly  as  we  can,  a  summary  ef  the 
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latest  evidence  which  has  been  produced,  both  Tor  and  against 
this  powerful  association.     If  there  are  any  who  think  lightly 
of  the  British  and  Foreign*  Bible  Society,  and  imagine  that 
its  growth,  its  prosperity,  its  character,  and  its  labours,  are 
matters  of  trivial  import,  for  them  we  do  not  profess  to  write. 
To  us  the  Society  has  ever  appeared  an  engine  of  treinpudous 
efficacy.  If  the  system  it  adopts,  and  the  means  it  employs  are 
as  unexceptionable,  as  its  avowed  object  is,  abstractedly  con- 
sidered, meritorious,  the  highest  strain  of  eulogy  in  which  its 
enthusiastic  panegyrists  have  indulged,  can  scarcely  be  deemed 
an  exaggeration.   But  if,  as  has  been  urged  against  it,  it  dis* 
tributes  the  mere  letter  of  Revelation,  at  the  risk  of  darken- 
ing and  corrupting  the  truth  which  that  letter  was  designed  to 
convev  ;  and  if  it  combines  Uie  sworn  defenders  of  sound  doc- 
trine,  with  the  advocates  of  error,  by  an  unhallowed  compro- 
mise^  destructive  at  once  of  the  unity  of  the  Spirit,  and  the 
bond  of  Peace ;  then  the  size  which  it  has  attained,  the  po.w^ 
it  has  accumulated,  and  the  energy  it  has  displayed,  are  welt 
calculat;ed  to  awaken  our  liveliest  apprehensions,  and  to  jus- 
tify all  the  vigilance  with  w;hich  its  operations  have  been  scru- 
tinized, and  all  the  severity  of  zealous  indignation  with  which 
they  have  been  described. .  It  is  well  known  that  a  consider- 
able majority  of  the  clergy  have  withheld  their  support  from 
the  Society,  in  consequence  of  the  alarm  which  its  character 
originally  excited,  and  which  its  conduct  has  since  increased. 
It  was  at  first  the  endeavour  of  its  advocates,  to  represent  all 
who  would  not  join  them»  as  incUfierent,  or  hostile  to  tbe  dis- 
tribution of  the  Scriptures!     But  the  stubborn  fact,  which 
those  who  took  the  lead  in  the  controversy  alleged  in  th^ir 
.  dtifence^  that  they  had  been  actively  engaged  in  this  pious 
work,  through   the  medium  of  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Chriiitian  Knowledge,  for  years  before  the  new  scheme  w^ 
devised :    soon  rendered    this    calumnious    imputation    as 
powerless  us  it  was  false ;  and  the  increased,  and  still  increas- 
ing support  which  was  given  to  the  old  Church  Society, 
soon  proved  that  no  disinclination  to  promote  tbe  object,  but 
a  conscientious  disapproval  of  the  means,  inftuenced  the  coa- 
duct  of  those,  whether  Clergy  tir  Laity,  who  refused  to  be  en- 
rolled in  the  motley  ranim  of  the  novel  Association^ 

On  the  other  hand,  the^ible  Society  was  warmly  support- 
ed by  Dissenters  of  all  denominations;  and  by  those  of  the 
Clergy,  who  have  in  some  measure  separated  from,  their  bre- 
thren, and  permitted  themselves  to  be  designated  and  kiiQWti 
as  a  distinct  body ;  as  well  as  by  many  other  very  zealous  und 
pious  individuals,  who  were  captivated.by  an  attractive  ol^ect* 
and  high  sounding  pretensions,  without  having  ttme»  or  feel* 
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ing  any  desire  to  parsae  the  inTestigatioiii  by  which  alone 
the  injurioas  character  of  the  whole  device  could  be  disco* 
vered.  Among  these  were  iDdividuals  of  high  rank  in  the 
Church,  of  acknowledged  ability,  and  exemplary  benevo- 
lence ;  and,  under  the  shelter  of  their  authority,  the  whole 
benefit  of  which  was  at  once  perceived  and  seized  by  the 
skilful  Directors  of  the  Society,  it  rapidly  grew  unto  a  size 
and  strength  without  example ;  and  pecuniary  resources  of 
enormous  extent  were  placed  within  its  controul.  But  the 
same  vigilant  spirit,  which  had  been  at  first  ^wakened  by  the 
novelty  of  its  plan,  and  the  boldness  of  its  assumptions,  still 
continued  to  watch  its  progress.  From  time  to  time,  warn- 
ing voices  were  raised  against  the  deliisive  representations  of 
its  advocates,  and  the  injarious  consequences  to  Christian 
truth  and  unity,  which  seemed  to  be  involved  in  their  enthu- 
siastic zeal,  and  ill-regulated  exertions.  Soon  the  evidence 
•of  facts  was  produced  in  support  of  these  warnings. 

It  was  shewn,  that  the  hopes  which  the  Bible  Society  had 
indulged,  were  not  likely  to  be  realized ;  and  that  the  expec- 
tations which  it  bad  raised  were  not  accomplished :  but,  oa 
the  other  hand,  that  the  mischiefs  predicted  were  already 
taking  place ;  that  the  interests  of  truth  were  forgotten  in  a 
blind  zeal  to  promote  the  growth  and  strength  of  this  un- 
paralleled Association ;  and  that  the  bonds  of  real  unity  were 
dissolved,  to  make  room  for  a  monstrous  and  unsubstantial 
combination,  where  no  enmities  were  renounced,  no  hostile 
principles  discarded,  no  benevolent  afiections  awakened ;  but 
all  wfis  formal  conciliation,  and  real  distrust.  These  repre- 
sentations, powerfully  made,  and  supported  by  facts,  which 
the  imprudence  of  some  of  the  Society's  accredited  advocates^ 
and  the  operation  of  its  principles  on  the  character  of  the 
people  and  on  the  influence  of  the  Established  Church,  were 
continually  furnishing,  could  not  fail  to  open  the  eyes  of  many, 
who  had  been,  from  conscientious  though  mistaken  views,  its 
warm  supporters  in  an  earlier  state  of  its  progress.  In  the 
summer  of  1821,  the  late  Lord  Primate  of  Ireland,  and  after 
him  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  the  Bishop  of  Meatb,  and 
some  others  of  the  Irish  Bishops  withdrew  their  names  from 
all  furtherpatronage  of  the  Society.  And  the  reasons  which 
the  Lord  Primate,  and  the  Bishop  of  Id  eath  alleged  for  the 
decisive  measure  which  they  had  thus  taken,  were  such  as 
could  scarcely  fail  to  produce  a  strong  sensation  in  the  Irish 
(3hTireh;  and,  by  consequence,  to  operate,  in  proportion  as 
they  became  known,  to  the  diminution  of  the  influence  of  the 
Society  iii  the  Church  of  England  also. 

It  was  at  this  crisis,  that  the  clear-sighted  DireMors  of  tb« 
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^Society  at  home,  appear  suddenly  to  have  dbcoyered  the  irX" 
pediency  of  forming-  an  aaxiiiary  Bible  Society  for  the  Isle 
of  Tbanet;  and  the  Earl  of  (Liverpool  was  induced  to  attend 
the  meeting,  and  to  speak  in  favoar  of  its  objects.  It  doabtless 
had 'not  escaped  the  notice  of  those  from  whose  councils  all 
i.he  proceedings  of  the  Society  emailate,  that  no  individual  is 
more  highly  and  deservedly  respected  at  this  moment,  by 
every  true  son  of  the  Church  of  England,  than  the  First  liord 
of  the  Treasury.  The  firmness  with  which  he  has  ever  advo- 
•cated  the  Protestant  cause  against  the  patrons  of  Popisliinfia*- 
ence ;  the  manner  in  which  he  has  dispensed  the  highest  eccle- 
siastical patronage:  oninfluenced  by  any  motive,  but  the  pare 
desire  of  vesting  the  honours  and  authority  of  the  Churchy  in 
the  hands  of  learned,  pions,  and  orthodox  men;  have  endeared 
him  to  all  her  dutiful  children;  and  they  regard  him  as  her 
firmest  bulwark  agahist  the  open  aggressions  of  the  Papist 
and  the  Schismatic,  ahd  the  more  concealed,  but  not  less  dan- 
gerous mapoeavres  of  the  crafty  Enthusiast,  whetherwithin  or 
without  her  pale.  The  effect  then  which  might  be  prodaceii 
by  a  statement  of  bis  Lordship's  favourable  opinion  of  the 
Bible  Society,  was  pretty  accurately  calculated  by  its  sop- 
.porters.  And,  not  many  days  had  elapsed  from  the  date  pf 
the  meeting  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  before  a  Speech,  purport- 
ing to  have  been  then  delivered  by  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  in 
•approbation  of  the  objects  and  tendencies  of  the  Society,  was 
^circulated  through  the  kingdom  by  means  of  the  daily  papers ; 
and  distributed  in  other  forms,  wherever  circumstances'  ren- 
•dered  it  desirable  to  awaken  the  feelings  of  the  pablicin  be- 
ihaif  ofthe  institution.  When  first  that" speech  appeared,  it 
.seemed  to  ns  to  contain  internal  evidence  that  it  was  not  au- 
thentic. The  fact,  indeed,  that  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  had 
'attended  that  meeting,  and  expressed  himself  in  terms  of 
.  commendation  of  its  object,  we  could  not  doubt ;  and  we 
'Confess  that  we  deeply  lamented  it.  But  it  did  not  appear  to 
ITS  very  probable,  that  he  could  have  found  time,  or  felt  an 
inclination  to  devote  his  mind  to  that  investigation  of  all  the 
intricacies  of  the  Bible  Society  controversy,  which  the  several 
^positions  laid  down  in  that  speech  implied.  And  we  will  add, 
•that  to  us  it  seemed  still  more  incredible,  that,  supposing  him 
.to  have  so  done,-  he  could  have  arrived  at  the  conclusions 
attributed  to  him,  respecting  the  principal  questioBs  imitated 
in  that  controversy.  On  the  other  hand,  knowing,  the  impor- 
tance which  the  J^ders  of  the  Society  woold  attach  to  any 
expressions  which  they  could  so  reprODOUt  as  to  claim  the 
authority  of  the  Earl  of  Liverpoors  opinion  on  these  particu- 
lar topics ;  and  having  bad  some  experience  of  the  skilfol 
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manner  in  which  they  can  prepare  their  *  docaments  fur  the 
|>ab|ic  eye ;  we  were  strongly  impelled  to.  regard  the  noble 
Lord  as  by  no  means  responsible  for  the  precise  expressions 
attributed  to  him ;  and  to  consider  the  Speecb,  as  furnishing 
another  instance  of  the  art  and  ability  with  which  the  appro- 
bation of  great  and  good  men  has  been  assumed,  on  behalf  of 
plans  and  measures,  which,  had  they  been  able  accurately  to 
-examine  tliem,  they  would  probal^ly  have  been  the  last  to  en- 
courage.  The  Speech,  however,  though  with  some  important 
.various  readings,  which  we  sh^U  be  called  upon  to  notice  as 
we  proceed ;  was  circulated  with  great  industry,  not  only  in 
£u^iand,.bttt  in  Ireland  also,  by  those  who  avowed  that  they 
fiu^orted  the  Bible  Society  because  they  conceived  it  to  be 
hostile  tathe£stablishment»*^and  even  in  America,  where  the 
*-  advocates  of  Sectarianism  thought  it  capable  of  promoting 
tiieir  views  against  an  Episcopal  Church. 

Und'er  such  circumstances,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
those  zealous  friends  of  theCharch  of  England  would  remain 
silent,  ,who  had  endeavoured,  on  former  occasions,  to  check 
the  progress  of  the  Bible  Society,  beeanse  they  thought  it 
injurious  to  her,  and  %o  the  interests  of  truth  as  involved  in 
her  security.    They  perceived  the  use  which  was  made  of  the 
Prime  Minister's  name  and  authority :  they  saw  sentiments 
prpn^ulgated  as  his,  which  they  conscientiously  believed  to 
be  erroneous :  they  conceived  that  his  words  had  been  mis- 
reported  ;  but  they  were  well  aware  that  he  would  never  con- 
descend to  correct  the  statement:  and  therefore  they  felt 
themselves  bound  to  expose  and  refute  the  positions  which 
.that  published  Speech  contained ;  at  the  same  time  that  they 
cleprecaied  all  appearance  of  disrespect  to  the  noble  Speaker 
bimself,  whom  indeed  they  considered  ratlier  as  an  injured 
party,  than  as  at  all  partaking  in  the  designs  of  those  who 
thus   sheltered  themselves  under  his  name.    Such  are  the 
feelings,  with  which  Mr.  Norris  appears  once  more  to  have 
entered  the  field  of  controversy,  to  maintain  the  cause  of 
truith  and  peace  against  the  aggressions  of  the  Bible  Society ; 
and,  for  that  purpose,  to  shew,  that  the  operations  of  that  in- 
stitution, so  far  from  being  fitted  to  promote  that  cause,  have 
tendencies  directly  opposite  to  those  which  have  been  claimed 
for  them  in  the  Speech  which  it  is  his.  object  respectfully  to 
review.     After  stating  his  reasons  for  not  considering  it  to 
be  an  autheatic  version  of  the  sentiments  which  the  Earl  of 
liiverpool  really  delivered,  he  proceeds  thus: 

*.'  I  take  up  the  Speech  tl^erefore  as  the  Society 's/r^c  translatioa 
of  what  fell  fconi  your  Lordsbipy  and  as  setting  forth  rather  wjiat  it 
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•would  have  had  your  Lordship  saj,  than  what  was  actoally  spoken* 
But  even  in  this  view  of  the  Speech,  my  Lord,  I  feel  it  to  be  eolitled 
to  much  re-pect  The  impress  of  the  name,  made  so  conspicuous 
at  the  head  of  every  exemplification  ofit,  stamps  upon  it  a  cha- 
racter which  few  other  ftames  could  have  imparted  :  but  then  fur- 
ther, this  impress  has  given  it  a  currency  which  it  never  could  have 
obtained  if  a  less  honoured  individual  had  been  selected  aa  its 
adopted  father  to  usher  it  into  the  world.  The  name  under  which 
it  circulates,  my  [x>rd,  is  that  which  necessitates  the  application  of 
an  antidote  to  neutralize  the  extensive  injury  which  some  of  its 
positions  cannot  otherwise  fail  to  inflict  upon  the  Church.  It  is  to 
supply  this  antidote  that  I  take  up  my  pen ;  and  in  the  further  hope 
that  your  Lordship  may  possibly  deign  at  some  leisure  hour  to 
glance  your  eye  over  my  representations,  and  that  wluit  I  shall 
allege  may  have  dome  little  efiect  upon  your  Lordship's  mind,  and 
produce  hesitancy  at  least  with  respect  to  your  attachment  to  an 
institution,  in  its  outward  seeming,.!  admits  challenging  every  good 
main's  regard,  but  to  be  known,  as  to  its  rra/  ciajrn^  to  countenance 
and  support,  only  by  the  minutest  investigation.  I  beseech  your 
Lordship  to  accept  this  as  my  apology  for  intruding  myself  upon 
you,  and  to  give  me  the  patient  hearing  which  in  all  humility  I 
crave. 

'*  Thie  position  in  this  so  widely  circulated  Speech,  which  gives 
the  edge  to  all  its  other  positions,  and  renders  them  so  keenly  in- 
jurious, is  that  most  true  and  consolatory  one  to  every  genuine 
Churchman,  that  your  Lordship  is  most  cordially  attached  '  to  the 
Heligion  of  your  Country,  as  by  the  Law  C'stablished.'  This  has 
been  demonstrated,  my  Lord,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  the  friends 
of  the  Church  of  £ng]and>  by  the  whole  tenor  of  your  Lordship's 
public  conduct;  and  especially  by  the  persons  preferred,  through 
your  Lordship*s  intervention  with  his  Majesty,  to  many  of  its  most 
responsible  bliices ;  for  they  are  persons  who  obviously  had.  no  other 
claim  to  your  Lordship's  patronage  than  their  qualifications  for  very 
material  !y  contributing  to  the  stability  and  beneHciul  influence  of 
the  Church,  by  their  assiduous  and  efficient  administration  of  their 
important  functions. 

In  your  Lordship,  then,  the  Church  of  England  has,  I  nm  satis- 
fied, a  steady  and  determined  friend  :  and  this  is  her  calamity,  my 
Xord,  that  beset  as  she  is  with  enemies,  both  open  and  concealed, 
both  without  and  within  her  sacred  inclosure,  who  are  all  leagued 
together  and  carrying  on  a  concerted  hostility  against  her,  such  a 
friend  as  your  Lordship,  so  devoted  to  her  interest,  and  so  capable 
of  affording  her  important  support,  should,  by  the  abuse  of  your 
name  and  authority,  be  made  instrumental  ia  closing  the  eyes  of 
Churchmen  to  the  existing  hostility.  Yet  this,  my  Lord,  is  indeed 
the  baneful  operation  of  those  passages  of  the  Speech  in  question, 
which  set  forth  the  very  party  above  referred  to,  as  auxiliaries  to 
the  Church,  who  have  struck  out  a  new  method  for  aiding  her'  in 
her  labour  of  love,  which  *the  BartJett's.buildings  Societyi*  from  its 
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*.  liaqted  operation,'  could  noC  resort  to ;  who  moreover  '  by  the 
distribution  of  the  Scriptutes  tend  to  lead  men  to  approve  of  our 
excellent  Liturgy,*  and  *•  to  promote  Christianity  in  general 
throughout  the  World.' 

It  is  due,  my  Lord,  both  to  the  Church  of  England  and  to  your 
Lordship,  that  these  fatal  misrepresentations  should  not  be  allowed 
to  pass  current  under  the  sanction  of  your  name ;  and  therefore 
what  I  propose  in  the  liberty  I  am  presuming  to  take  with  your 
Lordship,  is  to  prove— that  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge  is  an  free  to  circulate  the  Bible  by  itself  as  the  Bibie 
Society — that  in  every  point  of  view  in  which  the  two  institutions  can 
be  comparatively  f>tirveyed,  it  can  exhibit  such  substantial  grounds 
of  preferable  consideration,  as  when  clearly  and  fully  sec  forth  are 
not  Co  be  resisted  by  those  who,  like  your  Lordship,  love  the  reli- 
gion of  your  country,  and  *  feel  it  a  duty  to  support  that  Establish- 
ment,' which  has  proved  under  God,  in  so  many  emergencies^  its 
io^pregnable  bulwark  and  support, — that  the  distribution  of  the 
Scriptures  by  the  Bible  Society  has  a  directly  opposite  effect  to  that 
of  leading  men  to  the  approval  of  our  excellent  Liturgy — and  that 
the  Society's  having  promoted  '  Christianity  in  ^'eneral  throughout 
the.world'  is  an  assumption  which,  however  specioud  in  theory, 
will  not  stand  the  test  of  investigation ;  and  which,  so  far  from 
having  been  progressively  established,  has  become  continually 
more  questionable  as  the  period  of  the  Society's  practice  has  ad- 
vantedl"  Norris^  P.  8. 

Under  these  several  .heads  Mr.  Norris  has  arranged  the 
contents  of  bis  Letter,  producing  a  mass  of  evidence  of  the 
most  interesting  kind,  in  support  of  each  of  his  positigns. 
Of  course  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  give  any  such  ab« 
stract  of  this  evidence  as  would  be  sufficient  to  place  it  before 
our  readers  with  its  real  force,  but  we  hope  to  convince  them  of 
its  general  value :  it  consists  chiefly  of  an  accumnlation  of 
docutnents,  against  the  authenticity  of  which  no  valid  objec- 
tion, can  be  taken;  and,  where  such  testimony  fails,  it  is 
supplied  by  circumstai^ces  collected  from  various  quarters, 
some  or  which,  though  far  from  conclusive,  when  singly  con- 
sidered, beconote  very  important  when  viewed  in  connection 
with  the  rest ;  and  the  whole  series  will,  perhaps,  enable  the 
inquirer  to  form  his  conclusions  more  to  the  satisfaction  of 
bis  own  mind,  than  by  the  aid  of  any  other  species  of  proof 
which  could  be  laid  before  him.  He  will  trace  the  proceed- 
ings of  this  vast  and  powerful  association  through  all  its  va« 
ripus  forms  and  combinations,  as  it  operates  at  home  apd 
abroad,  as  it  labours  to  increase  its  influence  and  its  wealth, 
to  translate  or  to  disseminate  the  Scriptures.  He  will  per- 
ceive its  effects  upon  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  mid* 
4LUe  ranks  in  this  ciouDtry,  the  zeal  it  has  awakened,  the  pas- 
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sions  it  he»  excited,  the  eiithosiasm  it  has  fostbred  ;  and,  he' 
will  be  empowered  to  form  his  own  opiiiioa  npoa  one  of  the 
most  important  qaestions  which  can  be  proposed  to  him  as  » 
ipan  and  a  Christian,  viz :  has  this  mighty  engine  operate 
to  parify  or  to  deteriorate  the  moral  feeling  of  the  nation,  to 
promote  or  to  disturb  its  social  happiness,  to  rectify  or  cor- 
rupt its  religions  principles  1  And,  extending  his  views  from 
t^e  domestic  inflacnce  to  the  foreign  labours  of  the  Society, 
h^ 'will  r<?ceive  from  ^v*  Nor ris  ample  means  of  judging 
how  far  the  enoriaQu^  sums  which  this  Society  has  expended 
have  been  profitably  bestowed,  what  progress  it  has  hitherto 
made  in.  the  conversion  of  the  wo^id,  and  what  rational 
grounds  it  has  laid  for  expectation,  that  its  proceedings  wiU 
in  futqre  be  more  Miccessfnl.  Mr.  Scholefield  admits,  that 
Mr/Norris  has  "displayed  extraordinary  diligence"  in  col- 
lecting his  materials.  He  represents  him  as  "  carefoily 
noting  down  every  circumstance  and  every  expression  which 
could  serve  his  purpose  through  the  whole  of  this  protracted 
conflict,"  and  as  employing  correspondents  in  every  part  of 
^be  country  to  pour  m  their  collected  information.  And  yet 
he  says,  that  "his  case  rests  almost  exclusively  on  bold  as- 
$f[rtio][i8,  ridiculous  distortions,  and  unauthorized  insinua* 
tions."    (Scholefield>  second  Letter,  p.  6,  7.) 

It  may  be  remembered,  that  some  ycairs  ago  Mr.  Norris 
pui)lished  *'a  practical  exposition^  of  the  Bible  Society,  in 
which  he  brought  forward  not  a  few  of  the  facts  to  which  he 
now  refers;  and  that,  alter  the  severest  examination  to  which 
the  warmest  supporters  of  the  Society  could  subject  that  vo- 
lume ;  their  jealous  scrutiny  could  detect  no  substantial  inac- 
curacies, or  detract  any  thing  from  the  force  of  its  conclusions* 
It  will  not  then  be  very  readily  believed,  on  the  mere  asser- 
tion of  this  new  antagonist,  that  the  "  extraordinary  dili- 
gence*' for  which  he  gives  Mr.  Norris  credit,  has  now  been 
so  fruitless  as  he  would  represent  it,  or  that  his  second  vo« 
lume  has  entirely  deprived  him  of  the  character  which  his 
former  labours  had  merited.  As  far,  therefore,  as  the  stric- 
tures of  Mr.  Scholefield  are  to  be  considered  as  an  attempt  to 
impeach  the  general  fidelity  of  Mr.  Norris's  statements^  it 
may  be  sufficient  to  meet  them  by  an  appeal  to  the  volame 
itself.  But  the  passage  of  Mr.  Sciiolefield's  Letter  which  we 
have  now.  before  us,  as  well  as  many  other  parts  of  thtft 
pamphlet,  exhibits  a  tone  and  temper  which  would  atkaosl 
tempt  us  to  throw  back  his  expressions  upon  hitHseM*. 

We  niight  say,  that  the  assertions  on  which  Mr.  Norris 
partly  rests  his  case,  are  bold  indeed  to  the  utmost  degree  of 
audacity  ;  but  they  arc  not  his  6wn,  bat  the  assertions  of  those 
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'whom  the  Society  is  accnstomed  to  hohonr  with  its  confi* 
dpnce,  and  dignify  b;  its  approbation.  Midiculous  in  trath 
are  the  distortions  which  his  letter  drags  to  light,  bat  they 
are  the  distortions  uf  that  new  style  of  oratory  which  the 
Bible  Society  patronizes,  and  for  the  exercise  of  whicb,  its 
public  meetings  afford  tbe  best  opportunities.  Offensive  in^ 
sinuations  are  also  to  be  found  iu  Mr.  Norris's  volume,  but 
they  are  those  by  which  these  itinerant  or  stationary  hiiran« 
guers,  whetber  they  figure  as  vice-presidents  or  life-govern- 
ors, or  secretaries,  or  are  left  in  the  ranks  to  form  the  iffno* 
bile  vulgus  of  tbe  institution,  are  continually  endeavouring 
to  steal  away  tbe  hearts  of  the  unwitry  from  their  appointed 
pastors ;  and,  to  divert  into  devious  and  useless  channels  that 
Keal  and  charity,  which  Ought  to  water  the  seed  which,  under 
Divine  Providence,  the  Church  of  England  is  labouring  to 
sow. 

'  But,  however  great  may  be  the  temptation  thus  to  retort 
upon  the  arrogant  and  contemptuous  tone  which  Mr.  Scbole<!> 
field  has  too  often  permitted  bimsetf  to  u^e,  we  shall  endea- 
vour to  retrain  from  tht  employment  of  such  weaponis.  Ha 
confesses  himself  to  be  **  but  a  youth  in  this  controversy,*' 
and  some  allowances  may  he  made  for  the  ardour  of  a  juve^ 
nile  antagonist.  When  he  is  a  little  more  practised  in  the 
field  of  warfare,  he  may  perhaps  learn,  that  to  lose  his  tem«. 
per  is  but  to  concede  an  advantage  to  the  combatant  he  is 
opposing;  and,  as  the  public  will  rarely  enter  into  tbe  feel- 
ings, and  still  more  rarely  into  the  passions  of  the  contending 
parties,  while  facts,  aud  sound  arguments  will  be  the  best 
weapons  he  can  chase,  and  candour  and  courtesy  will  be 
much  more  likely  to  reccommend  his  statements  to.  a  favour- 
able consideration,  than  the  keenest  satire,  or  the  most  pow->. 
eriiil  invective. 

We  drop  Uiis  hint  to  Mr.  Scholefield  in  pure  good  will, 
concluding  that  he  is,  in  truth,  what  he  represents  himself  to 
be,  a  young  man,  and  an  unpractised  controversialist.  We 
assure  him  that  if  he  really  wishes  to  be  a  useful  advocate  of 
any  cause,  be  will  do  well  to  lay  aside  some  of  the  thunders 
of  his  eloquence,  and  to  give  himself  rather  to  the  caretul  in- 
vestigation of  evidence,  and  the  study  of  sound  logic.  As  il 
i^,  he  may  perhaps  be  mortified  by  discovering,  that  some  of 
the  most  laboured  and  brilliant  passages  in  his  Letter  have 
been  the  least  useful  to  his  case ;  and,  ihose  able  and  veteran 
warriors  whom  tie  may  find  in  the  host  in  which  he  has  en* 
lifted'  as  a  volunteer,  may  perhaps  whisper  in  his  ear,  tliat  his 
4krg4imeuts  are  not  always  judiciously  framed,  and  his  admisp 
i^iouti  suidetimes  concede  more  than  they,  in  their  discretion^ 
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would  baye  choaen  to  surrender.  We  shall  be  conte&t  with 
examining  bow  far  Jie  has  been  able  to  shake  the  credibility 
of  Mr.  Norris's  premises,  or  to  impeach  the  justice  of  his 
conclusions  Mr,  Scholefielcf  commences,  by  bringing  a 
charge  against  Mr.  Norris,  which  is  rather  ominous  of  the 
kind  of  reasoning  which  he  intends  to  employ. 

'*  The  first  circumstance/*  he  says,  '*  to  be  taken  notice  of 
is.that  strange  assumption  of  his,  that  the  speech  in  question 
was  not  in/substance  delivered  by  your  Lordship  J*  (Sqhole- 
field*s  Letter,  p.  3.) 

As  a  young  controversialist,  Mr.  Scholefield  may  be  in- 
formed, we  hope  without  offence,  that  no  part  of  the  tactics 
qf  controversy  is  more  dangerous  to  him  who  dares  to  avail 
himself  of  it,  than  that  which  changes  the  terms  of  an  anta- 
gonist's argument,  that  thus  it  may  be  more  easily  refuted. 
-With  those  indeed  who  take  every  thing  upon  trust,  this  ma- 
noeuvre may  succeed  for  a  time.  But  a  book  with  which  we 
doubt  not  that  Mr.  Scholefield  is  well  acquainted,  may  have' 
taught  him,  that  though  "he  who  is  first  in  his  own  cause, 
seemeth  just,  his  neighbour  eometh  and  searcheth  him," 
Prov.  xviii.  17.  And  so  it  will  ever  be  in  controversy;  a 
victory  gained  by  such  a  ruse  de  guerre  as  this  lasts  only  for  a^ 
moment.  The  "  neighbour  eometh  and  searcheth,"  detection 
is  sure  to  follow,  and  before  the  laurel  is  well  gathered>  ^^ 
withers  in  the  hand  by  which  it  was  so  unfairly  seized. 

In  t|ie  present  instance,  the  "  strange  assumption"  which 
Mr.  Scholefield  attributes  to  Mr.  Norris,  is  one  of  his  own 
invention  ;  and  the  words  be  has  marked  in  italics,  which  a 
hasty  reader  of  bis  Letter  might  therefore  consider  to  be  a 
quotation,  are  not,  we  believe,,  to  be  found  in  the  volume. 
Mr  Norris's  assumption  is  this,  that  bis  Lordship  did  not 
**  deliver  the  sentiments  set  forth  as  his,  in  the,  precise  terms 
in  which  these  statements  have  represented  them.''  (p.  3.) 
He  considered  that ''  a  tone  and  colouring  had  been  given  to 
the  materials  which  that  day's  speechifying  had  produced.*' 
(p.  4.)  And  regarding  the  precedents  upon  record  before 
the  world  as  ground  for  his  opinion,  he  concluded  that  he 
might  take  up  the  speech  as  the  **  Society's /r«6  translation 
of  what  fell  from  his  Lordship,  and  as  setting  forth  rather  what 
it  would  have  had  his  Lordship  say,  than  what  was  actually 
spoken."    (p.  8) 

We  are  convinced  that  our  readers  will  not  require  as  to 
point  out  the  essential  difference  between  the  assumption  ac- 
tually made  by  Mr.  Norris,  and  that  free  translation, o{ it 
which  Mr.  Scholefield  has  given.  But  it  was,  doubtless, 
much  more  easy  to  argue  the  question  as  tiius  stated^  than  to 
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grapple  with  Mr.  Norris  apon  the  groand  which  he  had 
choHen ;  especially  as  Mr.  Scholefield  is  obliged  to  coofess, 
that  the  speech  contained  in  the  Borongh  placard  does  not 
set  forth  what  really  fell  from  his  Lordship,  and  that  of  the 
three  alarming  positions  which  Mr.  Norris  undertakes  to 
combat,  and  which  Mr.  8cholefield  endeavours  to  defend, 
one  tiev^r  was  laid  down  by  Lord  Liverpool  in  terms ;  apd 
as  it  seems  to  us^  can  scarcely  be  represented  to  have  been 
delivered  by  him  in  mbstance^  even  by  the  utmost  stretch  of 
Bible  Society  ingenuity.  But  we  will  allow  Mr.  Schplefield 
to  state  tfiis  matter  for  himself. 

**To  avoid,  however,  all  misunderstanding,  it  is  as  well  to  re» 
mark,  that  the  copy  of  die  speech  on  which  M^.  Norris  grounds  hit 
observations,  is  not  that  which  was  circulated  by  the  Bible  Society. 
The  Society,  therefore,  is  not  responsible  for  its  blunders.  Indeed, 
in  the  authentic  copy,  the  second  of  Mr.  Norris's  disputed  points, 
viz.  the  tendency  of  the  Society  to  lead  to  an  approbation  of  the 
Liturgy,  is  not  asserted  in  so  many  words,  though  certainly  his 
Lordship  is  represented  as  saying,  that  *  the  labours  of  the  Society 
tended  to  promote  Christianity  m  general  throughout  the  world, 
and  ultimately  the  pure  principles  of  the  Churcn  of  England.'  '* 
Hchdiefieidy  P.  3.  Note. 

After  this  avowal,  it  surprised  us  not  a  little  to  find  Mr. 
Scholefield  speaking  (p.  26.)  of  three  propositions  maintained 
by  his  Lordship.  The  second  of  the  three  he  has  snrrender- 
ed,  as  far  at  least  as  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  is  concerned  with 
it ;  and  therefure  we  will  take  the  liberty  of  expunging  this 
count  from  the  indictment,  and  we  do  it  with  unfeigned  plea- 
Hure,  because  it  relieves  us  from  all  the  pain  and  mortifica- 
tion which  we  should  have  felt,  had  we  been  compelled  to 
believe  that  so  well  instructed,  so  steady,  so  valuable  a  friend 
to  the  Church  of  England  had  made  such  an  assertion.  In- 
deed, for  many  oh  v  ions  reasons,  we  would  rather  put  the  name 
of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury'entirely  out  of  the  record. 
Thrs  is  not  a  question  of  opinion  or  of  authority,  but  of  fact 
and  evidence ;  as  such  Mr.  Norris  has  treated  it,  and  unless 
Mr.Scholefield  defends  it  as  such,  his  labour  will  be  utterly 
unprofitable.  For  the  propositions  which  are  now  put  for- 
-ward  under  the  sheltes  of  a  venerated  name,  are  the  grounds 
on  which  the  Bible  Society  has  chosen  to  rest  its  claim  to  the 
support  of  Churchmen,  and  of  Christians  in  general,  and  with 
these  propositions  it  must  stand  or  fall.  We  shall  therefore, 
endeavour  to  lay  before  our  readers  some  short  view  of  Mr. 
Norris's  statements,  as  they  respect  each  or  these  positions. 
Under  the  first  head  of  inquiry,  Mr.  Norris  shews,  from  the 
•constitution  ofthe  Society  for  PromotingChristian  Knowledge, 


i|odfrom  tlie  constant  tenor  of  its.proceeditigs,  that  it  ena- 
bles it9  subscribers  to  circulate  the  Bible  by  itself ,  nvt  only, 
M^  freely,  but  much  more  so  ^b^n  tbe  Bible  Society  ;  giving 
them  priviLeg.es  moch  greater  in  extent  apd  value,  rendering 
tbei)!  the  Scripture^  at  a  cheaper  r^te^  and  without  paUipg 
auy  reslrictipn  upon  tbe  number  of  C9pie$  .which  each  n^em* 
t>e^  may  receive^  affording  .them  pppprtupities  of  distribatipg 
the  lliturgy  witi)  tljie  Bible,  if'.thQy  chus^e^  hut  by  no  meam^ 
requiring  tjbem  so  to  dp..  Thus  .then,^  the  very  ground  of 
pre{creqce  laid  ii\  the  Speech,  seems  to  be  at  once  ri^n;ioved  : 
ibr,  admitting  that  **  the  Bible  .may  be  qii^culated  where  .th^ 
Prayer  i^ook  ^ould  not  be  received  ;'^  in  all  such  cases,  the 
subscriber  to  the  Society  fpr  Jpromo^in^.Chrjstiau  J^npwledge 
is  at  liberty  to  give  the  Bibb  only;  the  Bibloin  the  same  v^r- 
sion»  and  pointed  at  the  saiqe  presses  as  that  of  tbe^Ible 
Society*  with  this  only  diffe^nce,  whicb  may  seem  to  extend 
rather  than  narrow  the  limits  of  bis  power  of  circulation,— 
that  he  procures  his  Bibles  at  a  cheaper  rate. 

In  discussing  the  reasons  for  preferring  tbe  Sociely  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  as  a  Churchman,  Mr.  Norris 
IS  led  into  a  wide  field  of  argument  and  illustration.  Tbd 
grounds  he  lays  are  briefly  these.  The  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge,  assumes  nothing  to  itself  in  the  way  of 
declamatory  aggrandizement;  while  the  trumpet  of  the  Bible 
Society.!^,  sounded  so  long,  and  so  ostentatiously,  that  tlie 
whole  world  has  rung  of  its  promises,  its  boasts  and  its 
praises. 

The  respective  ol  jects  of  the  two  Institutions  next  pass 
under  his  review ;  and  he  shews  that  the  Society  in  Bartlett*s 
Buildings  aims  at  the  Promotion  of  Christian.  Knowledge 
generally,  by  every  mode  which  right  reason  suggests,  and 
Scripture  authorizes ;  distributing  the  Word  of  Lilie,  and  the 
sound  and,  orthodox  commentaries  which  our  excellent  Church 
has  furnished ;  encouraging  the  education  of  the  poor ;  coi|- 
i-ibutjng  to  the  maintenance  of  an  authorized  ministry,  in 
those  dependencies  of  the  British  Empire  which  rre  but 
slenderly  ,  and  in^ufficiejatly  provided,  and  sending  Mission* 
aries  to  the.  Heathen.  The  Bible  Society,  on  the  contrary,  is 
limited  by  its  constitution  to  a  jingle  object,  the  distribution 
9f  the  Scriptures  without  note  or  comment ;  at  home,  in  the 
authotizetl  version ;  abroad,  in  ijmy  version  good  or  bad,  ge- 
nuine or  corrupted,  which  the  peculiar  opinions  of  its  associ- 
ated foreign  allies  may  prefj^r ;  and  among  th^  Heatben,  uny 
accompanied  even,  by  those  aids  of  marginal  readinoa  and 
ref<ereuces,  which  it  conl'esses  to  be  necessary  to  render  any 
version  of  the  Sacred  Original  in jelligibljD  and  persgicuous. 
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J  The  next  reason  which  he  alleges  for  pfeferenoe,  i*   draiwn 

-from  the  means  employed  by  the  two  Soc^lettes  for  raising 
their  resonrces  :  and  he  has  given  a  detail  of  the  conduct  of 
f  *the  Bible  Society  in  its  various  forms  of  Parent,  Auxiliury, 

1  Association,  r.:id  Branch  Societies,  which  well  deserves  th^ 

I  reader's  patient  and  serious  attention.     It  is  in  this  depart- 

I  inent  of  its  proceedings,  that  the  Society  has  ever  heen  cou- 

(  sidered  as  most  injarioas  to  the  character  and  peace  of  thp 

I  community.     And  the  evidence  furnished  by   Mr.    Norris 

upon  the  subject,  seems  to  us  to  be  abundant  and  decisive. 
The  next  ground  of  preference  is  laid  in  a  comparative  \iew 
of  the  expenditure  of  the  two  Societies ;  by  which  Mr.  Norris 
!  -conceives  it  to  be  satisfactorily  proved,  that  the  funds  of  the 

Church  Society,  though  inferior  in  amount,  are  expended  fot 
I  the  actual  and  efficient  promotion  of  objects  important  in 

themselves,  immediately  interesting  to  tlie  subscribers,  and 
sanctioned  by  the  rules  laid  down  in  Holy  Writ  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  our  charity :  while  those  of  the  Bible  Society 
are  devoted,  in  great  measure,  to  matters  of  inferior  obliga- 
tion, and  questionable  utility.  It  seeks  to  promote  the  spiri- 
I  tual  welfare  of  strangers,  at  the  expence  of  the  family  at 

I  home;  though,  at  the  same  time,  that  family  is  represented 

1by  its  agents  to  be  starving  for  want  of  spiritual  nourishment ; 
and  it  pursues  its  object  by  tnoans  which  are  dictated  rather 
by  zeal  than  discretion,  and  are  neither  warranted  by  the 
divine  law,  nor  conformable  to  the  proceeditigs  of  the  Apos- 
tles for  the  conversion  of  the  world.  We  believe  that  every 
person,  who  now  subscribes  to  either  of  these  Societies,  wajs 
originally  and  principally  mduced  to  do  so  by  an  anxiety  to 
relieve  the  wants  of  the  poor  at  hbme.  And  we  need  only 
refer  to  the  patlietic  appeals  to  the  feelings  ^nd  constiences 
of  Ae  pious  and  benevolent,  which  precede  and  accompany 
every  attempt  to  establish  an  Auxiliary  Bible  Society :  ap- 
peals of  which  a  highly  coloured  picture  of  the  wants  of  the 
poor  in  that  immediate  district  always  form  a  proniinent  fea- 
ture: for  proof  of  what  is  considered  by  the  advocates  oi'that 
Society  as  the  most  prevailing  argument  in  its  fii^our.  It  i;^ 
well  known  indeed,  that  a  portion  of  the  funds  of  both  Insti- 
tations  is  applied  to  foreign  objects ;  and  great  stress  is  often 
laid  by  the  orators  of  the  Bible  Society  upon  the  magniHceucie 
and  efficiency  of  its  foreign  labours :  but  still,  the  leading 
motive  to  sahscription,  in  both  cases,  is  the  spiritual  want  of 
the  Poor  at  home. 

How  then  does  the  Bible  Society  fulfil  this  part  of  its 
avowed  designs  1    Mr.  Norris  will  inform  us. 
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'<  The  distraining  process  has  been  as  follows.  It  commenced 
with  the  formation  of  Auxih'ary  Societies  in  ISO^,  which,  as  origi- 
nally constituted,  remitted,  for  .the  most  part,  Air^the  net  annual 
amount  of  their  funds  in  aid  of  the  general  purposes  of  the  Parent 
Society,  and  applied  the  remaining  half  to  the  purchase  of  Bibles 
to  be  distributed  gratis  amongst  the  poor  of  the  District.  Thirty- 
three  of  these  dependencies  having  been  established,  the  next  step 
was  to  supersede  the  diversity  o£  *  particular  rules,  with  respect  to 
the  appropriation  ofjunds^  by  a  code  of  general  regulations.'  This 
took  place  in  l8l  l,  but  still  contemplated  *  the  supply. of  wants  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the  respective  Districts  of  these  Auxiliaries 
—stipulated  for  the  returning  Bibles  and  Testaments  to  the  amount 
of  half  the  entire  sum  remitted,  estimated  at  prime  cost,'  as  a  pro^ 
vision  for  this  supply,  if  the  local  necessities  required  it— -and  inter- 
fered no  further  with  the  terms  on  which  relief  was  to  be  adminis- 
tered, than  by  urging  *  economy  in  gratuitous  distributions,*  and  by 
requesting  the  '  una}  plied  balance  of  each  Auxiliary  at  the  close  of 
every  year,  in  furtherance  of  the  general,  -nud  more  eipedally  the 
foreign  objects  of  the  Society.* 

<^  Bible  Associations  now  emanated  from  each  Auxiliary,  and 
with  them  sales  to  the  poor  at  reduced  prices  were  iritroduceJ,  but 
only  as  a  preferable  alternative  to  gifts  where  circumstances  inould 
admit  of  it ;  and,  an  the  constitutions  of  these  minor  bodies  the 
terms, — *  reduced  prices  ox  gratis^* — were  kept  for  some  time  in  a 
shifting  state,  now  one  having  the  precedence,  and  now  the  other; 
but  whatever  money  was  raised  by  sales  to  the  poor  was  solemnly 
pronounced  a  sacred  deposit  to  be  re^vested  immediately  in  Bibles 
which,  in  conjunction  with  the  Bibles  '  received  grattutouUy  from 
the  Parent  Society/  were  to  *be  kept  separate  from  the  other  stock 
of  the  Auxiliary,  and  to^e  designated  'the  poor's  STocKy  to  be 
preserved  entire  for  its  peculiar  purpose,'  and  to  be  distributed  in 
like  manner  by  gifi  or  sale  till  all  the  poor  within  the  extent  of  the 
Society  were  supplied.'  Southwark  Resolutions^  \S\2.  Rcport^^^lS* 

*'  In  1815  the  ^Parent  Society  put  forth   *  Hints  on  tub  eoN- 

STITUTION  AND  OBJECTS  OF  AUXILIARY  SOCIETIES,'  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  all  the  departments  of  the  confederacy  under  one 
code  of  regulations ;  and  on  this  occasion  the  further  adv^pce  was 
made  of  giving  prominence  to  the  original  proviso  respecting  home 
distribution  '  if  ihtir  local  nesessities  shall  require  such  suppl^^  by 
printing  it  in  italics,  and  *  prime  cost^'  was  prefixed  to  ^reduced 
prices  and  gratis^'  as  a  third  method  to  have  precedence  of  the 
other  two;  and,  what  will  scarcely  be  Credited,  the  preamble  of 
tbis  regulation,  dictated  by  the  managing  Committee  in  London, 
but  to  be  adopted  b^  all  the  auxiliary  dependencies  is,  that  it  is 
for  the  <  giving  full  efl^ct  to  the  benevolent  design  of  the  British  ami 
Foreign  Bible  Society  in  their  grant  of  the  Scriptures  for  distri- 
bution among  the  poor-'  FifUenth  Report^  Appendix,  p.  191. 
^  Mr.  Dudley  now  came  forward  with  his  policies.    He  firet  laid 
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it  down  lis  a  general  rule  that  loeal  necessitiei  should  be  supplied 
by. local  80cietie»^  /Jna/ifsis,  p.  Hf,  and  that  ^grants  of  Bibles  and 
I'estaments  should  never  be  made  in  a  district  to  an  individual^  if  a 
Society  be  established  in  the  district/  p.  123  His  next  move  was 
to  diminish  nutteriaily,  as  he  explains  it»  the  trouble  and  respon- 
sibility of  the  AssaciationSf  by  depriving  them  of  the  privilege  of 
mtildag  gratvitous  grants,  and  vesting  that  privilege,  *  exclusive/if  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Auxiliary  or  Branch  Society/  'who  were  to  act 
*  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Association  aionef*  and,  havinj^ 
investigated  the  case  and  reported  upon  it,  were  either  to  comply 
with^  or 'reject  the  application,  p.  2o.3.  He  now  threw  out  the 
suggestion,  *  that  it  should  be  a  fundamental  principle  of  Bible 
Associations  that  they  should  at  least  support  themselves  if  they 
did  not  contribute  to  the  funds  of  the  Parent  Society,  p.  SS6)  and 
this,  being  obviously  *  a  xxxtrk  of  difficulty  and  addrtss'  insomuch, 
that  *  gentlemen  (as  thp  Mauchester  Report  states  it)  were  iucupahle 
of  the  service,'  he  commenced  raising  his  ^  Amazonian  troop  (^ 
Jemale  heroes^'  and  having  recruited  that  to  '  10,000*  strong,  p.  383, 
he  now  boasts  that  *  no  instance  has  occurred  wherein  a  Female 
Association,  in  connection  with  a  Ladies'  Branch,  has  required  a 
supply  of  Bibles  and  Testaments  beyond  the  amount  of  money  r^. 
mifted.  On  the  contrary,  a  laudable  desire  is  manifested  to  con* 
tribute  in  aid  of  the  general  design,*  p.  380. 

**  The  transfer  to  the  Committee  of  the  Auxiliary  of  the  privi- 
leges of  making  gratuitous  grants  had  nearly  closed  that  channel  of 
supply  to  pauperism,  for,  members  of  the  Auxiliary  were  so  well 
drilled  into  the  part  which  they  had  to  perform  that,  in  their  most 
ininute  investigation  of  circumstances,  they  could  ^nd  grounds  in 
every  case  brought  before  them,  to  justify  the  recommendation  of 
a  re  canvass  of  the  District,  in  preference  to  an  issue  from  their 
own  store,  p.  202  ^  but  still  each  individual  member  of  the  Auxi. 
liary  had  a  personal  privilege  to  obtain  a  Bible  at  the  Society's  rel 
duced  prices,  and  to  bestow  that  Bible  gratwtousty  if  he  pleased 
upon  any  indigent  applicant,  as  to  the  substantial  nature  of  whose 
claim  upon  the  District  fund  he  might  judge  more  favourably  than 
the  majority  of  his  co.associates.  The  next  exploit  was  to  deprive 
the  poor  of  this  escape  from  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Association 
collector.  To  effect  this  it  was  represented  to  the  members  of 
Auxiliary  Societies  that  their  privilege  of  purchasing  at  reduced 
prices  was  so  Jar  superseded  by  Bible  Associations  that,  *  where 
these  subordinate  departments  were  established  and  properly  con- 
ducted,' they  would  *  find  little,  if  any  occasion  to  avail  themselves 
of  it,'  as  '  they  had  only  to  refer  applicants  and  poor  persons  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Association,  or  to  one  of  its  members,  to  be 
recommended  accordingly,  as  upon  personal  investigation  they 
appear  suitable  objects,'  and  he  pressed  it  upon  their  *  serious  con. 
sicferation  how  far  by  exercising  their  privileges  they  interfered 
with  the  design  of  Bible  Associations,  and  diminished  the  resources 
of  the  Parent  Societyt'  p.  179.    One  means,  and  one  means  cm^t 
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mtiw  fbmnmeA  to  th6  most  WtcMftous  ahi6ifi|f  the  pttOr  of  dbtatViing 
a  Bible  /rrdtis,  viz.  through  the  process  *of  a  recorftincndatioii  from 
the  Association  Con^miUee  to  that  of  tli6  AuJciliftry,  aild  a  favour- 
able report  upon  their  *  most  niinute  investigation/  This  process 
had  already,  as  has  beerf  shewn  above,  been  rendered  afl  but  abso- 
lutely unavailiDjr,  still  however  poverty  might  display  itself  occa- 
sionally in  so  abject  a  state  as  to  force  his  batrier  of  *  a  dtviatidn 
from  primiplCy*  p.  202,  and  to  carry  off  the  prize.  The  finishing 
stroke  was  *  the  institution  of  loans^  by  whieft  grafuit&iis  distribti* 
tion  is  rendered  altogether  iinnecessdr}',*  p.  5S9 — the  difficulties 
that  attend  the  necessary  discussion  of  claims  of  gratuitous  grants> 
viz,  the  deiicacv  required  in  order  to  avoid  the  appcfarance  of  par- 
iialitjff  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  a  sometf^ing  approaching  to  inmdi- 
'  attsness  on  the  other  are  averted^ — while  evei'y  desirable  object  is 
•attained;  the  temporart/  pos&ession  of  a  Bible  or  Testament,  and 
the  intimation  that  it  must  be  returned  wkhin  a  certain  timOj  not 
only  insuring  the  perusal,  but  in  many  infstances  ind^rng  the  bor^ 
ravocrs  to  become  willing  subscribers,  in  order  to  make  this  «iew  an<j[ 
sacred  companion  the  permanent  inmate  of  'their  homes,'  p.  ^40, 
which,  it  thus  intimated,  that  they  can  obtain  from  the  Bible  So- 
ciety in  no  other  xioay.  This  *  plan  has  been  adopted  by  more  than 
100  Ladies*  Biblle  Associations'  p.  539,  and  ih  an  extract  from  a 
Plymouth  Report  it  is  stated,  that  '*  no  recommendations  (i.  e.  for 
gy^i)  have  been  made  by  either  of  the  Associalions  where  the  sim- 
ple expedient  of  a  Bible  loan  stock  has  been  adopted/  whilst  *  2^0 
persons  have  by  its  meati^  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  the  Society  with- 
out being  burthemome  to  its  fund^  ;*  and  it  is  added,  in  an  Extract 
from  Liverpool,  *  the  nutaber  of  l(ran  Testarterits  in  circulation  is 
upwards  of  500,.  the  use  of  which  has  inducetl  many  to  beeome 
subscribers,  whose  names  would  not  otherimse  have  been  obtained 
for  that  purpose,*  p.  54-2.  No  wonder  then  that  Mr,  Bitdley 
should  be  in  extutics  whilst  celebr^ing  the  astonishing  increa^  df 
the  funds  of  Auxiliary  and  Branch  Societfes,7/y  ineans  of  Bible  Ac- 
seditions,'  p.  20 1,  that  he  should  panegyrize  them BS/^j^tciV- 
bearing  branches  of  the  parent  tree,'  p.  246,  and  that  he  should  be 
continually  forcing  it  upon  them  '  that  the  smallest  Bible  Associa- 
tion rs  a  constituent  part  of  that  Society  whose  field  of  labour  is 
the  WORLD,*  *  the  dark  places*  whereof  must  be  all  iUuminated 
before  its  object  is  accomplished,  p.  4f)3,  or  their  pence  can  be  al* 
lowed  to  return  to  the  maintenance  of  themselves  and  their  fami- 
lies."   Norri^.  P.  68.  Note. 

We  will  now  turn  to  Mr.  Scholefield's  Pamphlet,  and  in- 
quire what  atis^ers  be  has  given  to  the  several  allegatiuus 
urged  by  Mr.  Norris  in  support  of  his  first  position. 

We  are  encountered,  in  the  very  Pdtset,  by  an  attempt  .to 
mould  the  proposition  laid  doWn  in  the  Srpeech  fx>  a  more 
convenient  shape  than  that  in  which  jt  was  contemplated  by 
r|dr«  Norns.  .,.....# 
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.  <« « Wbm  M*'  iiqrs  Mr.  ScMeSdUf  M  rati  jiUf  tenfoice  in 
y^^rXtOffitltAjf^  fl^^ph,  it  n^p^iM^lo  m  t«i  imrolve  no  aaMguiij 
wliaieyer^  t  ti&derstood.yo^r  LorMip. to  moui^  Dot  fthat.th<  Bort^ 
lelli*!  BuUdiogs  Spcipty  VM  more  JtAiited  thsft  Ihe  BiUfr  Sodetjr  ia 
tbe  iMim/y.  of  books  it  circ^la^d^  but  beoMi^  its  olojects  war* 
netrljf  rssttlMedlo  Q«f  own  country,  an4/  its  aiemb<f;B  wore  cmif 
fiaeA'to  tho  EstaMtshed  ChutH:h^  Iknd  it  Qonld  flflaoei7etliie.Goiitrir 
iMitiona  of  those  dnlV,  who  #ere  wiMng^  that  their  noaef  shobld  be 
eniUejed  in  the  fistribntion  of  theJVqner  Book  as  well  as  the 
Bibhirl  wd  be  adds, '  I  {eelnodoubt  vpon  mj own  mind,  that  erery 
tt*lMrejiidteed»  platn-judging  man  iiol  the  kingdoan  understood  it  m 
the  seme  sense.'''     Sehol^U.  P.  26. 

On  this  snbject  we  have  very  great  donbts.  The  position 
is  tfai3 : — **  The  operation  of  the  Barttetf  s  Buildings  Society 
is  limited,  for  the  Bible  n^ay  be  cifcnlated  where  the  Prayer 
Sock  cannot/*  Mr.  Norris  understood  this  to  mean,  that  thi0 
Society,  for  promO;ting  Christian  Knowledge  is  nqi  48  fr«i»  .t9 
circnlate  the  Bible  a/oite#  as  the  Bible  Society  y  4»^'tli$ii'  the 
members  of  the  latter  can  oan;y  t^iek  BiMes  where  th^  Itasif 
bers  of  the  former  would  be  ^xcladiMi/ betanse  their  Prayer 
Book,  the  assumed  necessary  companion  of  their  BiJ[)le9 
would  not  be  received.  Which  of  these  two, interpretation^ 
approaches  nearest  to  the  meaninp^  of  the  Speech,  we  le^e 
others  to  determine.  It  is  sufficient  for  us  ^o  observe  that, 
by  tbns  endeavouring  to  alter  the  meaning  of  the  positioii, 
Mr.  Scholefield  virtaallv  acknowledges  that  it  is  not  t«aabl0 
in  the  sense  which  Mr.  Norris  has  affixed  to  it«  And  we 
may  therefore  conclude  that,  in  this  respect,  he  allows  thp 
Society  in  Bartlett*s  Buildings  to  be  as  unlimited  in  its  ol^jeets 
as  that  Society  which  he  defends.  As  the  position  stands 
when  altered  by  Mr.  Scholefield,  we  scarcely  think  it  worth  a 
remark. 

It  is  certain,  that  a  Society  composed^  of  Chnrchmen  ^nci 
Dissenters,  which,  in  consequence  of  that  combinationi  {the 
expediency  of  which  Mr.  SchoIe&eLd  refrains  from  .arguing) 
can  raise  near  40^000/.  per  annum  more  than  one  composed 
of  Churchmen  only,  may  aiTord  to  distribute  mei'e  Bibles. 
Of  this  abstract  truth  the  friends  of  the  Bibje  Society  ate 
welcome  to  make  what  use  they  plei^se^  .  Tb^  sutpp(»>ters  of 
the  Society  for  promoting  Christis^n  Knowledge^  ^t^d  (m 
very  different  and  much  higher  grooncl;  apd  wiliqijaiBtaise, 
that  aiiy  mere  arithmetical  statement  of  theyBifaile^  U  bas 
circulated,  or  can  circulate  witliin  the  year,  will  form  fk  very 
imperfect  criterion  of  the  good  which  its  operations  fir§  capa- 
ble of  producmg.  .  .  ,  . 

lix  answer  to' Mr.  Norris's  illustrations  of  the  declamc^tory 
efforts  of  Bible  Society  advocates,  Mr.  Scholefield  observes, 
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.  **'  With  ret ptet  to  the'  specimeos  of  this  *  descriptive  imagery/ 
with  which  Mr«  Noriis  has  cumbered  his  book,  I  freely  confee^  that 
eotne  of  them  are  not  in  the  best  taste ;  and  probably  many  of  the 
expressions  would  i^ver  have  found  utterance,  had  it  been  fore- 
seen by  the  respective  speakers,  tjiat  they  would  have  been  pei<- 
•petudted  in  print :  but  even  these  involve  no  moral  guilt,  no  ofieiice 
against  the  peace  and  good  order  of  civil  society,  and  would  be  pu- 
nished quite  severely  enough  by  a  little  ridicule  in  another  Dun- 
ciad,  o^  even  a  transient  smile  in  reading  them'  over.  They  are 
collected'  together  from  the  publications  of  the  Parent  Society, 
from  those  of  Auxiliary  SocietieiB,  from  books  and  speeches  of  in- 
dividuals, and  from  the  public  journals «  I  have  no  means  of  access 
to  many  of  these  publications,  which  Mr.  Nerris  has  ransacked 
with  a  laborious  industry,  worthy  of  a  better  object,  in  order  to 
make  out  an  accusation  against  the  Society  :  but  it  is  surely  too 
palpable  an  absurdity  to  suppose,  that  an  institution  like  the  Bible 
Society,  possessing  *^a  local  habitation'  in  every  county  and  almost 
every  corner  of  the  kingdqm,  and  therefore  liable  to  be  canvassed 
'in  every  metropolitan  and  provincial  journal,  should  be  made  re^« 
ponsible  for  every  expression-  which  every  newspaper  editor  may 
choose  to  apply  to  it."  Schole/ield,  P.  SI, 

The  complaiht  made  in  this  passage  has  been  so  oden  re- 
peated, as  the  most  convenient  mode  of  dismissing  a  large 
'body  of  evidence  which  has  accumulated  against  the  Bible 
Society,  that  we  may  perhaps  be  encased  if  we  dweH  npoii 
♦it  for  a  few  moments  now.  We  remark  then,  that,  as  the  apo^ 
logists  of  this  Society  have  always  cialled  for  evidence,  those 
who  have  written  against  it,  in  order  to  shew  that  they  have 
formed  a  true  estimate  of  its  character  and  operations,  pro- 
duced that  evidence  from  its  deeds. abd  words,  as  blazoned  in 
documents  of  different  degrees  of  authority.  No  sooner,  how- 
ever, had  this  been  done,  than  an  attempt  was  made  to  under- 
valae  the  whole  of  the' testimony  which  waa  brought  forward  by 
'saying,  as  Mr.  Scholefield  has  now  said,  that  the  Society  can- 
not be  made  responsible  for  the  conduct  or  words  of  all  its  sup- 
porters.    We  maintain  however,  that  the  Society  is  inevi- 
tably committed  by  every  publication  issuing  from  the  Com- 
mi|tee ;  and  by  all  those  of  Auxiliary  Societies  which  the 
Committee  has  not  formally  disavowed.     It  is  not  directly 
committed  by  the  books  of  individuals,  unless  these  indivi- 
4luals  write  officially,  or  their  books  are  circulated  undier  the 
'^^press  or  implied  sanction  of  some  official  authority.  But  by 
'  their  speeches  it  is  committed,  whenever  those  spee(>faes  are 
delivered  in  an  official  character,  or  by  itinerants  in  the  pay 
of  the  Society;  or  when  reports  of  them  are  published  by 
authority  of  some  committee,. or  circulated  in  the  statements 
'  of  it£(  proceedings.    It  is  also  committed  by  what  may  appear 
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In  ibe  public  journals  respecting  it ;  when*  the  observations 
which  they  may  contain  are  introduced  either  by  some  branch 
of  the  Society,  or  by  some  of  its  agents.  In  some  instances 
there  is  reason  te  know  that  this  1ms  b^en  done ;  and  in  all 
it  is  highly  probable  that  such  is  the  case.  And  when  there 
are  good  grounds  for  believing  that  a  report  of  the  proceed- 
ings and  speeches  of  an  auxiliary  meeting  has  been  digested 
in  conclave,  and  then  sent  to  a  public  journal  for  insertion; 
it  is  rather  too  much  to  turn  ronnd  and  reply  to  any  one  who., 
may  impugn  the  contents  of  such  a  report,  by  saying,  how  ' 
can  the  Society  be  made  responsible  for  every  expression 
which  every  .newspaper  editor  may  choose  to  apply  to  it !  1  . 

Mr.  Scholefield  can  scarcely  fail  to  know,  that  in  very  few 
of  these  instances  did  the  editors  applv  any  thing  but  their 
eyes  to  the  correction  of  the  proof,     W"e  have  one  more  ob- 
servation to  make. on  this  subject.     Nothing  is  easier  than 
to  select  one  glaring  absurdity  out  of  a  mass  of  abstirdities,^ 
and  shew  that  it  was  not  worth  a  serious  attack  ;  or  one  hy- 
perbolical motaphor  out  of  the  aggregate,  and  then  talk  ufi 
all  such  objections  as  **  butteirflies,^  and  of  the  accusation* 
founded  upon  them  as  frivolous  and  vexations.     But  when 
the  whole  tenonr  of  the  language  adopted  by  the  pleaders 
for  the  Society  is  of  tiie  same  character;  and  when  the  use 
of  that  language  is  evidently  partly  of  a  regularly  organized 
system  of  excitement,  by  which  foolish  persons  are  seducedi 
to  support  it,  and  a  character  is  given  to  it  to  which  it  has 
no  pretension  ;  then  it  becomes  the  friend  of  truth  to  dispel 
the  delusion :  and  he  who  will  descend  to  the  toiUotne  and 
disgusting  task  of  accumulating  such  evidence  for  this  pur- 
ppse»  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  public.     Let  Mr.  Scheie-' 
field  seriously  consider  whether  this  ^*  descriptive  imagery" 
IS  not  characteristic  of  Bible  Society  eloquence ;  whether  it 
is  not  used  on  purpose  to  allure ;  whether  the  orators  most 
skilled  in  it  are  not  in  the  regular  pay  and  employnv^nt  of 
the  Society ;  whether  more  of  the  enthusiastic  support  it  has. 
received  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  syren  song  of  its  advo-, 
"  «ates,  tlian  to  any  sober  attachment  to  its  avowed  object  ;«— 
and  then  he  will  be  better  able  to  judge,  whether  Mr.  Norris* 
was  fight  or  not  in  attaching  importance  to  *^  these  frivolous* 
accusations,*'  as  he  teitns  them.     We  address  him  now  as  a- 
considerate  Christian,  and  a  reasonable  man*     Did  we  cou- 
^  «ider  him  merely  as  the  defender  of  the  Bible  Society,  we 
sfaottld  hold  all  stich  appeals  tb  be^worse  than  useless.     As 
an   advocate  his  argument  is  dextrous;    it  is  the  only  way^ 
of  evacting  the  force  of  the  plaintiff's  case,  and  he  has  dis- 
charged that  office  faithfully.     But  we  wish  to  think  bettor 
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9i  bin  tbmit  this,  and  AQreforci  we  appeal  to  hiii  eandoor  and 
hi«^  jndlgaieiit.  Referring  toidiat  Mr.  Norris  had  stated  re- 
speoting  IheoendQct  of  female  coUectpss,  Mr.  Scholefield 
treats  it  as,  a  caricature,  and  calls  for  evidence^  We  find  in 
Mj?.  Norris's  Letter,,  extracts  nponthis  sabjeet<  in  sev.«i  in* 
stances^  from  reports .  of  Aaxiliary  Societies,  in  one  from 
Irish) Monthly  Ettraels,  in  one froman^aQthorieed  docmneDt 
of  the  Liverpool  Aoi^iliary,  in.  two  from' Provincial  J-onmals, 
and'  in  others>  from*  Mr*.  Dndiey'a  ^  Analysis*"  if  this  be 
not  evidenoe,  what  is  henceforth  to  be  so  considerec) '{  Bat 
Mr.  Scholefield  discards  the  whole.. 

**  As  to  the  expressions  he  (Mr.  Norris]  has  collected  in~ his  notesi  as 
having  been  applied' to  them  by  injudicious  advocates  of  the  Soct^, 
I  freely  give  diem  up :  he  is  at  liberty  to  do  as  he  will  with  them,-^ 
to  itidict  them,  if  he  like,  on  a  charge  of  high-treason,  at  the  bar  of 
eridcism :  but  the  Society  itself  has  nothing  to  do  with  them ;  and 
if  itfaad^  I  would  not  vindicate  the  Sodetj  in  that  particular.  But 
M  this:does  not  touch  tlie  principles  of  the  Society:  these  are  but 
excresdencca  diat  have  grown  upon  it,  and  can  never  makeup  a 
chaise  against  it,  upon  which;  it  is  toibe  degpraded  ftom  the  pMS/^ 
ooaSdenoe  and  supports  And  Mr..  Norriafmay  resfcaararedy  thai; 
however  blameless  may  haye  been  tb4  in^tiens  of  thnseiwbe  emr 
ployed  the  expressions  complained  qf^  the  ladies' to:w||om  they, 
were  appli9d  have  been  no  betterpleased-with  them  than  he  bjni- 
s^lf.  I  repeat  the  wish  I  have  already  expressed,  that,  tb^  severe 
castigation  with  which  he  has  visited  them  may  render  them  more 
wary  in  future."    Scholefield^  P.  59. 

W<^  will  venture  to  suggest  one  alteration  in  the  latter 
words  of  this  passage;  For  *^  more  wary**  we  would  read 
*^  mor4  decent.  Warin€^ss  may  be  compatible  with  more 
artifice  than  we  would 'willingly  recommend  to  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  Englishmen ;  but  decorum  will  he  their  surest 
safeguard^  and  theii*  most  hdnourable  distinction;  and  it  will 
be  well  if  they  speedily  enquire  how  that  distinction  can  be 
preservedy  amidst  the  bustle  and  enthusiasm  of  a  Bible  So- 
ciety collectiottk 

We  pass  on  t6  Mr.  Nt>rris's  obsemttions  on  the  second' 
position  of  the'  speech/  as  pobliished  in  the  Bbrough,  viz. 
^  that' the  distribution  of  the.Scri^ures  will*  lead,  men  td  ap- 
prove of  the  Liturgy.'^'  Mr.  Norris  denies  that  this  efiect  is 
produced  by  the  distributions  of  the  Bible  Society. 

**  Calculated  as  the  Scriptures  ^are  in  ih€m$etofjf  *  tp  tead[  Qlto'jlft: 
approve  of  our  excellent  Liturgy/  that  tendeocjit  is  interceptWl 
and  kept  in  check  by  the  distrwuiars  in  this  case, .  whose  banWol. 
influence,  perniciously  forestalls  the  genuine  eiperaiion  of  the  Sacred. 
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VdliMae,  and  jnflatet  tbe  mind  vnAii^pir^nal^eif^it^ffimttcp  friiich, 
disdaining  ordinances  anAjonns  of  erery  kind,  rn  itpimn  f»mico»» 
ceit  is  enly  to  l>e  edified  by  9l mU-iMorship  of  ks  owai  ihat  sets.iUH 
terly  at  nought  aft  ecclesiastical  authority ^'^    Norris^  P.  77- 

In  aapport  cf  this  s4ateflient»  Mr.  Noiris  brings  forwai'd 
evidsnce  »f  Ifae  great  disrespect  iirith  which  tbe  advocates  of 
the .  iBiUe  Society  'have  ev«r  treatecl  tbe  Episcopal  Order, 
whxkkeyfAraaayoi  its'meni)»ers  have- expressed  o^il/nioiis  atifa- 
▼diimble  to  the  progress,  and  calcillafted  ^to.eicpose  the  tms* 
okidia  of  the  fiible  Society. 

jRCr.  Scholefield  admits  that, 

^  ^f  this  charge  could  be  substantiated  against  the  Bible  Society ; 
tfiieottkl  be  shown  that  «bo  S6etety»  as^abody,  had  been  guilty  of 
ebanlenanciiig  any  anch  proceedings,  or  that  there  is  thay  thipig  df 
a  ptedb  with  them  in  die  fundamental  constitution  lind  necessary 
te^d^oqrof  the  Society ;  it  would  become  a  matter  of  very  fliidrrdiis 
Inquiry  with  every  minister  and  member  of  the  £8itabHshedChai^, 
whether  he  could  conscientiously  continue  to  support  suah  mi  m* 
stituUon.*'    ScholeJeU,  P.  87. 

But  he  adds/ 

■f*  But  if  the  charge  attaches  only  to  individual  members  of  the 
Societyt  fuid  is  utterly  at  variance  with  the  principles  of  the  So- 
eie^  ittelf ;  if  in  the  airthorizbd  documents  published  by  the  So- 
«Uety 'there  appears  nothkignof  a  sinfiiar  spirit  or  tendency;  I  can 
4inly  jom  with  Mr.  Norris  in  condemning  the  individuals  who  haVe 
tieen  betnrfed  into  sudi  conduct,  without  ^ling  myself  called 
-upon  tp  fenoonee  thie  Society  on  account  of  their  imprudence/' 
Ilfid.   P.  88. 

We  have  already  said  all  that  is  necessary  to  expose  this 
^subterfuge.  But  what  is  the  fact  lu  this  case,  as  proved  be- 
yond the  shadow  of  suspicion  by  the  documents  referred  to 
in  Mr.  Norris's  volume  i  The  most  distinguished  supporters 
of  tbe  Bible  Society,  men  actually  identified  with  it,  are  con«> 
victed  of  the  offence;  and  their  most  injurious  sta.tementa 
have,  in  many  instances,  been  sent  forth  into  the  world  ander 
the  direct  sanction  of  the  Society.  Are  we  still  to  be  told 
that  the  Society  is  not  implicated  ?  Has  it  then  expressed 
.its  disapprobation,  or  withdrawn  its  confidence  from  these 
men,  or  refused  their  services  1  Will  it  be  urged  in  its  be- 
half that  the  Society  cannot  prevent  or  check  such  conduct  ? 
Then  is  its  fundamental  constitntion  defective,  and  its  nece^« 
sary  tendencv  injurious. 

Mr.  l^orris's  next  argument  is  brought  from  the  known 
Antilitargical  feelings  of  those,  whom  t^e  Society  employs 
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80  Hs  inetrumente  in  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  and  of 
ita  most  ^icMse  Propagandists  waA  supporter^.  He  shews 
that  Dissenters  of  different  denominations  are  its  principal 
distributors ;  and  that,  among  its  most  active  supporters  are 
to  be  found  those  clergymen  of  whom  Mr.  Simeon  has  testi- 
fied that  they  feel  certain  portions  of  our  Liturgy  so  great  a 
hurden  upon  their  minds,  as  to  render  laboured  explanations 
necessary  if  their  relief,  and  only  to  be  superseded  by  a 
slight  alteration  in  two  or  three  instances.  With  respect  to 
the  dissenting  distributors,  we  hai^e  only  one  short  remark  to 
make.  They  are  too  much  alive  to  their  own  interests^  to 
he  active  agents  of  the  Society,  if  they  believed  that  the 
distribution  of  the  Scriptures  will  necessarily  lead  men  to 
approve  of  the  Liturgy  ;  and  much  too  vigilant  to  have  over- 
looked such  a  consequence,  if  it  were  inevitable.  In  their 
opinion  then  the  position  is  false ;  and  we  are  satisfied  with 
the  judgment  of  men  so  acute  and  so  watchful.  Mr.  Scbole- 
field  passes  very  tenderly  over  theantiliturgicd  tendencies,  of 
the  £ible  Society  Clergy >  and  Mr.  Simeon  at  their  head. 

^*  One  remark  only  is  necessary  on  Mr.  Norrls's  next  paragraph, 
in  which,  by  scraps  collected  from  the  different  writings  of  a  res- 
pectable clergyman,  be  attempts  to  convict  the  members  of  the 
pible  Society  of  unsound  opinions  on  the  subject  of  Baptism.  If 
on  this  point  thev  have  found  a  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  state- 
ments of  many  or  the  brightest  ornaments  of  our  Church  with  each 
other  and  with  the  authorized  formularies,  has  there  been  no  simi. 
lar  difficulty  encountered  in  Bartlett  s  Buildings,  in  reconciling,  for 
instance,  some  of  their  more  recent  publications  with  Ridiop  Brad- 
ford ?"     Scholefield,  P.  98. 

Again  we  must  observe,  that  this  alteration  of  the  terms  of 
-a  proposition,  in  order  to  evade  itsHifficulties,  is  one  of  the 
nkost  nacknied,  as  well  as  the  most  disingenuous  arts  of  con- 
troversy.    We  are  sorry  to  see  Mr.  Scholefield  so  continually 
resorting  to  it.    The  Clergy  of  whom  he  speaks,  do  not  com-  * 
•plain  of  any  difficulty  they  find  in  reconciling  the  statements 
of  many  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  our  Church  with  each 
other,  and  with  the  authorized  formularies :  but  they  dis- 
,  tinctly  declare,  at  least  Mr.;  Simeon  declares  for  them,  that 
they  cannot  reconcile  the  language  of  the  Church  with  their 
oi&n  consciences,   as  she  spt'aks  in  her  authorized  form  of 
Baptism.     And  yet  they  continue  to  use  it ! !    The  former 
-fact  may  surely  be  considered  as  some  proof  of  their  antilitur- 
gical  spirit:    and  as  for  the  latter,  it  requires  no  coniment 
jBot  Mr.  Scholefield  has  discovered,  that  the  Society  for  Pro- 
emoting  Christian  Knowledge  has  found  a  diflScolty  in  '*  re- 
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ooQciling  some  of  its  more  recent  publications  with  Bishop 
Bradford."  We  cannot  cooce^V^  hpw  tliis,  supposing  it. to 
be  a  facty  can  famish  any  apology  for  the  condact  of  the 
Clergy  whom  he  wonid  defend. 

They  have  solemnly  declared  their  unfeigned  assent  and 
consent  to  every  thing  contained  in  our  Liturgy ;  and  they 
have  Yowed  that  they  will  ^'  always  so  minister  the  Doctrine 
and  Sacrsunents  of  Christ,  as  this  Church  and  Realm  hath 
received  the  same ;  and  teaoh  the  people  committed  to  their 
.care  and  charge,  with  all  diligence,  to  keep  and  ohs.erve  the 
same."    And  yet,  it  is  publicly  avowed  on  their  behalf,  that 
in  their  consciences  they  do  not  assent  and  consent  to  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Church,  as  regards  the  Sacrament  of  Bap- 
tism ;  and   the  writings  of  some  at  least  of  them  will  teach 
the  people  to  partake  in  their  doubts  and  misgivings.    Mr. 
Scholefield  may,  if  he  pleases,  endeavour  to  make  light  of 
this  charge,  and  call  it  one  of  Mh  Norris's*  *'  preliminary 
skirmishes."    We  cannot  enter  into  his  pleasamty ;  nor  does 
it,  in  oUr  opinion,  take  off  the  gravamen  of  an. accusation, 
which  not  only  most  deeply'  implicates  the  character  of  the 
persons  accused ;  but  certainlv  affords  strong  presumptive 
evidence  against  the  liturgical  tendency  of  a  Society  which 
is  chiefly  supported  among  the  Clet'gy,  by  persons  holding 
such  sentiments,  and  capable  of  such  conduct. 
»  We  are  compelled  to  pass  over  Mr.  Norris's  remarks  on 
the  antiliturgical  spirit  manifested  on  the  first  formation  of 
the  Prayer  Book  Society,  and  in  the  subsequent  avowals  pf 
its  prime  supporters.      But  we  cannot  forbear  a  smile  at  the 
simplicity  which  characterizes   Mr.   Scholefield's   repeated 
question,  "  What  is  this  to  the  Bible  Society?"   We  humbly 
conceive  that   all  evidence  which  shews  the  antiliturgical 
spirit  of  the  Clerical  supporters  of  the  Society,  may  be  fairly 
alleged  to  prove  that  the  operations  of  that  Society  do  not 
tend  to  promote  attachment  to  the  Prtiyer  Book.  Mr.  N orris 
then  adverts  to  the  favourable  opinions  constantly  expressed 
of  tbe  Bible  Society  by  the. avowed  enemies  of  the  Church. 
He  shews  that  both  Papists  and  Sectaries  hail  its  progress 
with  exultation,  as  sapping  her  foundations,  and  facilitating 
her  overthrow ;  and  he  argues  from  hence,  that  a  Society 
thus  characterized  cannot  appear  to  them  in  the  light  in 
which  it  is   represented  by  the  position  he   h  combating. 
Mr.  Scholefield  objects  to  this  argument,  and  he  considers  it 
as  ridiculous  and  unreasonable  to  refer  to  their  opinions  as^ 
at  all  illustrative  of  the  question.     We  cannot  agree  with* 
htm.     If  these  avowed  enemies  zealously  support  the  Bible 
Society,  and  declare  their  opinion  that  it  will  overthrow  the 
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0inrch,  surely  thw  iiiay  be  teoeivedas  wime  pro6f  at  least  of 
itis  maoifest  fettdeacfes ;  Ibi^  yrin&  has  yet  s^n  reasoD  tobe- 
Kevethat  the  Pafiistserilie^  Sectaries  are  so  bttii4,'as'to  ta&- 
take  the  best  friend  of  the  Cbtircb  for  its  bitterest  eneiay? 

^  It  most^e  confessed,''  he  says^  ^  tbat  tfae.  body  of  Socinian  fes* 
timonynext  brought  foVwafrd  is.atleasfsaflicidQtly  disrinct,  and 
such  as^ean  leave  tio  doilkbt  oftbe  real  sentiments  entertained  by 
ks  proBMiYgators.  Siit  towhat'doeis  it  aU  go  f  Simply  to  this,  that 
Uie  Sociniansveiy  heartily  d0sii>e  the  dowB&l  Of  t^  Eitabliahmenty 
and  thaclib|V consider  thii  event  likely  to  be  accelerated  bytbe 
eirculation  ef  the  Bible,  and  therefoee  by  the  a^cy  of  the  BMe 
Sdtiety«  But  diotwithstaading  >thik  expectation,  my  felt,  Tbe- 
lievoj  a  .little  misgiving,,  virhea  they  saw  bow  eageriy  the  Socie^s 
Bibles  wfre .  received  la  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  judged  it 
ex|iedienf  to  *  make  assurance  double  sure'  <by  putting  £s^  fmu 
antidote  against  any  contingent  eril^  iu  their  ever-memorable*  bat* 
proved  Version !' — ^But  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  further  into  tUs 
point :  I  belien^  the  Socinians  are  as  much  mistaken  in  their  views 
of  Bible  Society  tendencies,  as  in  their  interpretation  of  tbe 
Bible  iuelf !»»    Schol^ld,  P.  lOS. 

Our  view  of  this  matter  is  somewhat  different:  wLetber 
Itfjr*  Scholefield  or  the  British  Critio  is  nearest  the  trutb  we 
must  leave  our  readers  to  determine.  The  Socinians;.  it 
appears,  are  so  convinced  that  the  tendencies  of  the  Bible 
Society  are  hostile  to  tbe  Church,  that  they  are  willing,  even 
though  it  circulates  the  authorized  version  of  the  Soriptores^ 
to  give  it  their  support  This  they  consider  as  a  temporary 
sacrifice,  made  to  obtain  the  greater  objeot,  the  ruin  of  tbe 
Establishment  by  the  dividing  processes  of  tbe  Bible  Society*. 
Mr.  Scholefield  may  make  light  of  this ;  but  he  oaaoot  be  ig- 
norant that  a  very  large  body  of  the  ablest  and  soandest 
firiends  of  the  Church  have  regarded  it  very,  differently ;  and 
have  drawn  a  strong  argument  agains>t  the  Society  from  the 
evident  affection  shewn  for  it  by  the  Socinianii ;  and  the 
very  suspicious,  if  not  plainly  culpable  desire  it  has  ever 
shewn  to  court  their  favour.  In  the  course  of  his  argument, 
Mr.  Norris  instances  the  opposition  given  to  His  Miyesty's 
Commissioners  for  building  New  Churches,  as  a  prooiftbat 
the  Bible  Society  has  not  yet  produced  that  affection  for  tfae 
Prayer  Book  which  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  benefits 
which  it  will  confer  upon  us.  And  he  also  remarks  that,  with 
a  comparatively  few  though  very  honourable  exct^tioas^  tfae 
Society  for  promoting  the  enlargement  and  baiidiqg.  of 
Churches  has  found  no  support  from  th^  Members'  of  the 
Bible  Society.  Mr.  Scholefield's  comment  apon  this  is  so 
very  curious  an  illustration  of  the  very  spirit  wkioh  be  wishes 
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to  discbini  o^  %  bnt  <«$  llil^  ttIlMrefit«  «r<kj^^^i»Mijety,)|lalt 

**  ^Jjet  him  (Mr;  Norrig)  be  r^«iiiy<le<l»tbat  the  morew«feiltby 
•mbng^  tliem "have  expended  large  sums  inbuildliig  Cbn^:^es  where 
they  had  opportunitj  of  doing  it  without  the  danger  of  having  the 
Minister  yihom  they  xaight  nominate'  rejected/"     Ibid,  P.  111. 

ff 

It  would  he  didictilt  to  shew  a.  more  decided  proof  of  anti- 
litnrgicar  feeling  than  is  contained  in  this  short  passage. 

Mr.  Scholefield,  himself  a  Clergy man^  appears  as  an  acTvo- 
cate  for  tlie  congregational  domination  of  the  Clergy.  He 
admits  that  these  Churchmen  of  the  Bible  Society  will  not 
contribute  to  build  Churchiss,  mJoss  they  mfl^y  appoint  tiioir 
ov(rii«(>asjtors ;  and  thus  inflict  a  d^djy  blow  at  the  Tery  root 
of  all  eceiesiastieol  ^isdpline/  >aiid  degrade  the  Clergy  into 
the  Mere  to^s' and  depewienls  of  those  whom  they  al-e  pro* 
fessmvally  btniud  to  ieariv  iHreet,  aiidinsirtto^  ^  nayr  if  heed 
foe,  to  reprove  and  correct.  Sci<^  then  are 'the  principles  of 
those  Churchmen  whom  the  pleader  for  the  Bible  Society 
selects  as  the  friends  of  the  Establishment.  Let  the  Guar- 
dians of  the  Church  look  to  her  s*afety. 

The  Ihird  position  which  Mr.  Norris  undertakes  to  refute 
is  this,  tliatthe  labours  of  the  Bible  Society  tend  to  promote 
Christianity  throughout  the  world. 

*\l  most  anxiously  wish»  my  Lord,  that  this  pdskion  could  be  es^ 
tablished  ;  for  the  promotion  of  Christianity  throughout  the  world 
IS  the  onltf  labour  tnat  Will  ultimately  prosper,  and  \i%  genuine  pro. 
motors  the  only  workmen  who  will  not  have  laboured  in  tain.  These, 
I  most  solemnly  assure  your  Lordshipj  are  my  deliberate  corivtc* 
tions ;  and  therefore  could  I  but  see  even  probable  indications  that 
the  Bible  Society  s  labours  tended  towards  this  glorious  coasum*- 
mation,  I  should  at  once  merge*  the  particular  interests  of  our  owai 
integral  portion  of  Christ's  Holy  Catholic  ^hurob»  io  thdt  dU-oom^ 
prehiuuHng  interest,  i^s  universal  ascendancy.  I  should  hope  even 
against  hope^  that  th»  Iparing  aspeqt  of  the  Bible  Society  ai 
home  woiiid  be  dispeUefl  by  refulgence  from  altroad^  aa  the  nations 
now  sitting  in  darkness  were  brought  under  the  influence  of  its 
illutnination ;  and  instead  -of  the  irksome  task  of  foreboding  evil  to 
be  requited  wi^h  ol^joqi;^.  and  reproach^ .  I  sl^ould  eagerly  take 
cotthsel  of  flesh  and  blood,  chaixge  my  present  connections  for 
those  in  which  1  could  prophesy  so^ooth  th^igs  withopt  deceit,  and 
at  once  enjoy  popularity  amongst  men,,  together .  with  A  well* 
founded  confidence  of  acceptance  with  God« 

**  Your  Lordship's  high  authority  is  madp  to  allege,  towsfrds'be* 
getting  this  conviction,  that  *  the  principle  of  the  Bible  Society,  is 
sot  a  iheofy  but  a  prrMcmlr^WSkon  whidh  hss'  been  in-  exerc^lse 
for  fourteen  years;    ThiSy  my  Lord,  is  perfectly  trjac 3  aiKl^<;vcry 
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pfactical  apenUionk  product!^  of  a  pracdcsl  ^ctf  bad  this  alle- 
gation of  the  Bible  Society^B  tniyail  in  evapgeli2siQg  the  world  been 
followed  up  by  a  specification  of  the  nations  converted  by  its  means 
to  Chnstianityy  there  would  have  been  an  end  of  all  dispute  ss  to 
the  validity  of  its  pretensions.  But  the  only  tangible  effect  of  all  its 
operations  is,  that  in  seventeen  years  it  has  *  issued  from  its  depo- 
sitory*  and  at  its  expence  from  foreign  presses,  SySOl^QTS  Bibles 
and  Testaments'  in  various  translations,  and  has .  expended  in 
doing  this  907,94«8/.  10s.  6d.  That  it  has  « promoted  Christianity  in 
generoT  by  this  distribution  is  unsubstantiated  by  proof;  it  is  mere 
theory  up  to  the  present  moment,  and  a  theory  which  I  feel  it  my 
bounden  duty  to  question. 

**  Yes,  my  Lord,  in  the  Jace  of  all  the  Bible  Anecdotes^  tricked 
out  in  such  diversified  particularity  in  Asioctaiion  Reports^  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  denying  it  to  have  been  any  where  practical^  de- 
monstrated, that  the  Bible  Sodety's  labours  have  generally  pro- 
moted Christianity^  or  in  disputing  the  theory  of  this  proposttios, 
that  there  is  anjf  tendency  in  tbope  labours  ta  pronsote  it  through- 
out the  world.'*     NorriSf  P.  129. 

We  lament  that  it  is  impossible  for  os  to  follow  Mr.  Norris 
through  the  minute  and  curious  investigfitioii  which  has  led 
him  to  this  conclusion.  But  we  have  already,  devoted  so 
large  a  space  to  the  former  parts  of  his  Letter,  that  we  can 
do  no  more  than  very  briefly  advert  to  those  observatipiis, 
over  which  Mr.  Scholefield  has  endeavoured  to  tbrow  a  shade 
of  doubt  or  snspicion.  He  begins,  as  usual,  by  altering  and 
perplexing  the  terms  of  Mr.  Norris's  propositioii. 

.  **  I  have  been  accustomed  to  think,  that  even  the  smallest  glim- 
mering of  the  light  of  Divine  Revelation  is  mid-day  brightness  in 
comparison  of  the  gross  darkness  of  heathenism.  I  never  felt  any 
difficulty  in  believing,  that  the  worst  possible  trianslation  that  could 
be  made  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  into  any  known  language  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth,  would  bid  fair,  according  to  ail  calculations -of 
human  probability^  to^lisperse  some  mists  of  error,  and  to  impart  a 
(getter  hope  than  is  possessed  at  this  day  by  hundreds  of  millions  of 
our  fellow. creatures.  But  it  seems,  this  is  a  mistaken  view.  The 
translations  hitherto  achieved  by  the  Bible  Society,  have  had  no 
tendency  to  promote  Christianity ;  and  if  the  Society  go  on  to 
accumulate  these  translations  without  end,  it  is  the  highest  pre- 
sumption to  anticipate  any  other  effects  from  its  labours  than  dis- 
appointment and  confusion.  So  thinks  Mr.  Norrts  ;  and  it  will 
eertainly  be  a  curious  speculation  to  consider,  by  what  compre- 
hensive induction  of  particulars  he  arrives  at  a  conviction  so  ap- 
palling.*'     Scholefield,  F.  I  \7. 

How  far  this  forms  a  correct  representation  of  Mr.  Norris *& 
argument  ve  will  leaye  those  to.  |udge»iwha.  wiH  peruke,  the 
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fbllowiog  passage  which  imiliediately  fol^ws  oar  last  cited 
extract  from  his  Letter. 

'"**  It  is  not  meant  to  deny  that  there  are  individual  instances  in 
which  the  Bibles  of  the  Bible  Society's  circulation,  and  the  stimulus 
to  search  the  Scriptures  given  by  its  system  of  excitement^  have 
proved  benefiCiali  and  in  various  degrees.  Most  explicit  would  I 
be  in  disavowing  any  doubt  of  their  existence,  least  I  should  seem  to 
restrain  the  freedom  of  Divine  Grace,  by  an  absolute  limitation  of  it 
to  the  appointed  means.  My  denial  has  respect  to  the  Society's 
Apostolical  pretensions — to  its  pretensions  to  have  an  executive 
interest  in  our  Lord's  commission  to  dUciple  from  all  nations  a 
people  to  his  name;  and  to  this,  I  repeat  it»  2>rac/ica%  speaking, 
the  Society  has  in  no  degree  contributed,  whilst  theoreticalk^  .con- 
sideredr  it  is  b^  its  very  principles  disqualified  for  the  work.  These 
two  positions  shall  be  taken  in  their  order,  and  will  be  deemed,  I  , 
trust,  fully  substantiated  by  the  evidence  to  be  adduced."  Norris, 
P. 131. 

-  But,  taking  the  subject  in  the  light- Mr.  Scholefield-chaseis 
to  view  it,  we  will  freely  admit,  that  a  glimmering  of  light  is 
jl>etter  than  darkness  ;  and  that  it  is  a  good  work  to  disperse 
some  mists  of  error,  and  impart  a  better  hope  to  the  heathen 
'4han  they  now  possess^  We  will  also  allow,  if  he  desire 
it,  that  the  Pible  Society  may  have  been  instrnmental  in 
producing  some  very  bad  translations  of  the  Scriptures. 
But  we  do  not  apprehend  that  the  necessary  consequence 
of  such  labours  as  these  is  the  promotion  of  Christianity 
throughoat  the  world  ;  and  we  can  suppose  it  possible,  that 
they  may  have  no  tendency  to  the  advancement  of  that 
desired  end. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  ground  on  which  the  older  and 

more  practised  defenders  of  the  Society  have  hitherto  rested 

its  claim  to  admiration  and  support.    They  have  asserted, 

that  it  does  the  work  of  Evangelists  and  Apostles  ;  and  have 

-represented  its  translating  operations  as  a  renewal  of  the 

day  of  Pentecost.  ^  But  now,  when  a  call  is  made  for  the 

production  of  some  evidence  in  support  of  these  high->flown 

representaitions,  we  are  told  that  it  is  nnreasonable  to  ask 

for  national  conversions  effected  in  a  few  years ;  and  we  are 

to  be  satisfied  if  it  can  be  shewn,  that  there  is  a  tendency 

An  the  labours  of  the  Society  to  promote  this  end.     Is  this 

then  all  for  which  the  subscribers   plead?     Will  they  be 

satisfied  if,  after  expending  so  many  thousands,  distributing 

^  so  many  Bibles,  translating,  or  as  we  are  now  to  read,  pro-  ^ 

.moting  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  an  hundred 

and  forty  languages,  if  can  be  shewn  that  the  Society  has  a 

tendency  to  promote  Christianity  ? 
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'  Modest  as  this  ateoirtlpliati  niay  uppmr  ndieii  ooaipwfiel 
vith  that  to  irhicb  it  has  succeeded^  it  will  stiU  h^  r^iHsIc^ 
For  it  may  Jbe  maiataiued,  that  those  who  divido  the  CbQrch^ 
ttever  can  be  reckoned  titnbiig  its  builders;  nor  t^  the 
labodrs  which  afford  no  clae  to  the  right  Interpretation  of 
ihe  Sacred  Y61uiae»  ever  be  instrumeDtal  in  promotiog  fke 
true  faith.  However  Mr.  Scholefield  may  argue^  that  glim* 
Bieri^g : light  :is. better  than  darkijiess:  ««id  that  the  dispersion 
pi*  soiM.  mists  ef  error  iSfgppd  as  far  as  it  goes  4  we  hope  He 
will  .aliowy  ibasi  the  onfy  object  whiob  a  tme  son  oi'  the 
CboKchncan  oonsistoitiy  or  consoiMUioasly  !idesire»  tis  the 
conversfon  W  the  h^then  4o  ihe  itrve  faitk  tand  fear  of  G^odL 
He  has  nothitog  (o  dd  with  the  vIoiBparative  merits  of  iddatiy 
tind  deism;  'betwiee^  tlifeaift^DMiibaW  Ignorance  of  the  Sitt^ 
iloo»  and  the  wilfiri  bfindnei^s^'Ol '  ^^^  disciple  of  Socinus.  The 
whole -troth  and  nothing  bat  the  truth  is  whtft'he  is  bound 
to  teach.  Furthermore  we  will  assert,  that  any  compro- 
mise veiitd^  in  this  oase,i  h^  the  more  inex^iisable^  he^ 
catise  it  is  ^  easy  to  incqlpate  %h0  sifl:i|de  truth  upon  ttie 
mtod  of  ab^a&efciy  as  to  teq^ch  il  with  an  alloy  of  hereby  i 
And  there  isi  no  more  diffiooltyin  making  soch  f(  person -n 
i^rthodoflc  Chorobtnan,  lhai>  in  b^wildering  his  mind  with  the 
idnabts  ^f  Unitarianism^  or  the  perversities  of  schi^a. 
.  Supposing  for  an  iostlait.  'tb«t  tl^oslations  <wo4]id  affect  all 
that  l»s  been  assomed ;  will  he  ssqts  that  the  trao^atioasof  a 
Sooinian^  a  Baptist,  or  a  Ps^pist,  s|re  as  safe  media  ior  the 
toircqlation  of  God's  holy  Word#  ^  those  which  may  be  pwoh 
daced  by  soaad  members  of  the  Choroh !  Pf  i^amiag  tbat 
the  boasted  care  of  the  Bible  Society  in  the  cbciice  of  their 
editors,  may  be  considered  as  a  proof  thflfct  it  admits, this  not 
to  be.  the  case  ;  what  may  be  said  of  the  tendency  of  their 
trsBsltttions  to  promote  Christianity^  in  that  sense  in  whioji 
sof  oonrte  a  Clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Soglaod  most  desifie 
iU  promotion?  The  question  is  not  whether  a  oormpiad 
translation  is .  better  than  npqe;  ^ot  whether  a  Churehm^ 
shohld  aid  thosd  traoslatots  who  IQay  ppssib\y  feel  a  bias 
towards  cormptiony  when  he  might  give  his  support  to  thaae 
'who\laboar  under  no  stich  temptation.  Such  is  the  diffipq}^ 
atUindiiig  the  subject,  even  wbeu  pUc^d  00  that>  mhdi9st 
ground  Which  Mr.  Scholefield  has  assumed  in  iM/e  following 
passage: 

"  They  have  prepared  ihe  way  by  translating  the  ScripturM, 
and  circulating  them  as  far  as  opportunity  has  been  given  to'thete ; 
and  they  believe  thst  those  Scripttfres>  pttt  into  Ae  bttods  of  IsM. 


^tBinlsaf  ditfi^ent.iialioi»»  mH'  be :a»  ^iMrett^faid  in  thueemea** 
«tireti  of  med/  sitenOj  and  gradually^  bvt  efibctaaHy^.  worUii^ 
conviction  upon  the  minds  of  inquirers^  till,  it  shaibsfiveiui .  far  ani 
widoy  an^  unoe  in  the  ultioiltte  i}onveroion  of  natiom*.  **    Sciole^ 

Oar  readers  will  obaerve^  that  this  is  the  only  view  whicfai 
a  reasonftble  man  (ander  correction)  will  venture  to  take  of 
the  Bibte  Soeietjr'^s  foreign  iaboars';  bowever  sincerely  he 
may  be  attached  ta  its  cause.  They  will  then  redace  iti 
<iliRim&  to  {xiiblic  admiration  sooftetbing  nearer  tbcir  proper 
standard,  than  when  it  is  represented  as  havinj^  done  more 
for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen,  than  has  been  effected 
since  tiie  time  of  die  Apostle^.  But  Mr.  Scholefield  is  in  the 
hnmoar  to  concede:  and  having  thus  qualified  the  state- 
ments of  certain  Bible  Society  orators  respecting  the  prac^^ 
tical  results  of  its  foreign  exertions,  he  proeeeds  to  admit 
that  the  theory  of  the  proposition  niider  review  is  composed 
ef  eqiiafty  flimsy  materials.  **  Where/'  says  he,  **  caa 
Mh  SForris  find  in  the  records  of  the  Society  aiiy  thing  that 
can  cevntenance  such  a  chimerical*  notion  as  this :" '  vis.  that 
the  Bible  only,,  without  an  interpreter  or  an  interpretation,, 
can  tend  to  the  promotion  of  Christianity  in  general  tlirough- 
ont  tjie  world.  .... 

This  is  the  position  which  Mr.  Norris  ^labours  wilii  much 
earnestness^  io  refute:  and  we  are  not  a  little  consoled  to» 
find' that  Mr.  ScfaoleSeld  allows  it  to  be  "chimerical.*'  We 
request  our  readers  carefully  to  peruse  what  Mi*.  Norris  has 
advanced  on  tlus*sabject;.and  they  will  then  decide.  Whether 
he  h  justifiied  m  charging^  the  Society  with  maintaining  this* 
•'  chimerical  notion."  We  have  read  and  heard  $o  much  of 
**  the  Bible,  and  the  Bible  only;''  of  the  wt>nder8  to  be^ 
effected  by  tbe  distjifi(ioti^i|v  of  the  SoripinrBft.'wilhoui  n6te 
er  OQm^^eiittV  of  the  aU-sufficieocy  of  the swvittea, word ;>  and 
of.  the  so4den  illumiliation:  which  was  to  follow  froiti^  the 
eatabiishmenifc  of  an  aaxiiiary,  or;  association,  or  branch  of 
thb  Sbciety,.  in  some  dari  and  keaihehish  corner  of; our 
country ;  that  we  were  scarcely  prepared  to  find,  that  the^ 
Bible  Society  would  not  ^maintain  the  ground  on  which 
it  seemed  to  us  to  have  rested  so  long,  so  confidently,  and 
so  complacently.  But  now  we  are  told,  that  **  the  most 
romantic  advocate  of  tbe  Bible  Society  never  maintained  the. 
sufficiency  of  the  Scriptures  alone ;"  audi  this  is  said  hotw^th* 
standing.  Mr.  Norris's  book  lay  open  before  his  ppponent; 


-  *  In  eo^ntkm,  of  couise,  wth  other  rnesnf  of  sracO'    See  paige  t95,  &c.' 
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and  the  strobg  ifnequiVcycal  lailg^'age  of  Dr.  M'Creery, '  Mr/ 
Baker,  Mr.  Cawood,  and  Dr.  Randolpk  was  produced  at 
length  for  his  donvictibn  *. 

After  such  an  exposition  of  the  inaccaracj'  of  Mr.  Schole* 
field's  statements,  and  the  hardihood  of  his  assertions,  -we 
are  really  tempted  to  close  his  book,  and  leave  the  salyect 
with  oar  readers  ;  and  the  more  so,  becaase,  though  he  fol- 
lows Mr.  Norris  through  all  his  investigation  of  the  history 
of  several  principal  translations,  which  the  Society  either 
edited,  or  procured  to  be  made,  we  find  very  little  which 
requires  either  explauation  or  remark.  In  support  of  Mr. 
Charles^  the  twice  appointed  and  twice  dismissed  editor- of 
the  Welsh  Bible,  nothing  is  produced*  In  defence  of  Mn 
M'Quig,  the  editor  of  the  Irish  Testsiment,  we  have  a  la- 
boured  panegyric,  written  by  his  son  ! !  To  the  facts  alremly 
before  the  world,  respecting  the  French  Bible,  Mr.  Schole- 
field  has  added  nothing;  and  we  think,,  that  the  Society  will 
be  little  benefited  by  his  attempt  to  tell  Mr.  Owen's  story, 
over  again,  although  be  has  omitted  all  mention  of  the  ex- 
posures .  of.  that  story  which  have  been  so  ably  made  by  the 
Editor  of  the  Christian  Remembrancer, 

Upon  the  authority  of  a  Letter  written  by  Dr.  Steinkopff 
to  Mr.  Norris,  Mr.  Scbolefield  denies  the  statement  made  by 
him,  relative  to  the  Secretary's  supposed  mission  to  Buona- 

Earte.    And,  as  this  is. made  the  occasion  of  some  rather 
arsh  remarks,  we  m^y  be  allowed  to  enter  into  some  expla- 
nations concerning  it. 

We  conceive  that  few,  who  read  the  following  extract 
from  the  Cambridge  Chronicle  of  18  Dec.  1812,  to  which 
Mr.  Norris  refers  as  his  authority  for  the  fact,  will  understand 
it  difierently  from  himself. 

'^  One  circumstance  has  transpired  oif  so  interesting  a  nature,  a^ 
this  moment,  that  we  trust  we  need  make  no  apology  for  its  insertion* 
The  French  Emperor,  Buonaparte,  firom  whom  thi^  nation  was  cer- 
tainly not  prepared  so  expect  patronage  for  its  religious  institutions,^ 
has  thought  proper  to  countenance  the  object  of  Mr.  Steinkopff 's 
mission..''     Scholefieldf  P.  21. 

Dr.  Steinkopff  thus  denies  the  fact :  ^  I  never  went  on 
any  mission  to.  Buonaparte"  **  No  deputation  from  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  was  ever  sent  to  Buona- 
parte.*^ Scholefield's  Letter,  p.  17.  The  negative  appears 
to  be  decisive.  But,  when  we  examine  a  little  further  into 
the  real  circumstances  of  the  case,   it  assumes  rather  a 


*  Vide  Korris's  Letter,  p.  149.— Note. 
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different  shape.  It  i»  admitted^  tbat  ,Mr«  Steinkopff  had 
been  at  this  time  on  an  expedition  to  Sweden,  Denmark, 
Grermany,  B,nd  France;  and  it  is  not  denied,  that  Buona- 
parte, "  countenanced  the  object  of  this  mission,"  or  expe*- 
dition  if  the  term,  is  more  approved,  when  Mr.  Steimkopff 
M^as  in  France.  All  then  that  is  denied  is  this,  •  that  Mr. 
Steinkopff's  mission  was  epecially  to  Buonaparte  himself-; 
or  that  any  depatation  of  the  Society  was  ever  sent  to  that 
personage^  Mr*  Steinkopff,  it  seems,  had  addressed  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Dealtry,  when  he  was  writing  his  **  Review,"  contain^ 
ing  a  similar  refutation  of  Mr.  Norris's  statement;  but  that 
gentleman  did  not  bring- it  forward.  Perhaps  in  so  doing 
he  may  be  thoaght  to  have  exercised  a  soand  discretion. 
The.  well  known  story  of  the  summary  mode  adopted  at  Se- 
rampore,  of  translating  the  Scriptures  into  the  languages  of 
the  East  by  the  intei>vention  of  a  Hindoostanee  interpreter, 
has  been  repeated  by  Mr.  Norris  from  the  Churchman's 
Remembrancer ;  and  he  states  that  he  has  obtained  a  con»> 
firmation  of  it  from  a  most  unquestionable  source  of  informa- 
tion at  Calcutta.  Mr.  Scholefield^  on  the  other  hand,  pe- 
remptorily denies  the  .fact,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Robert 
Ward,  one  of  the  Serampore  Missionaries,  Between  evi- 
dence so  contradictory  we  must  not  pretend  to  decide. 

Before  we  tsJ^e  leave  of  Mr.  Norris  and  his  antagonist, 
we  think,  it  right  to  advert  to  one  instance  of  incorrect 
statement,  the  only  one  which  we  have  been  able  to  discover, 
into  which  the  former  has  inadvertently  fallen.  Mr.  Norris 
£»ays  that, 

^*  At  Cambridge  there  was  a  time,  now  happily  gone  by,  wiien 
'  the  Bible  Society  had  sufficient  influence  in  the  printing  office  to 
have  ajirst  sheet  struck  off  for  their  own  special  use,  to  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  ordinary  sheet  in  all  the  copies  forwarded  to  its  order, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  sheet  x\\\^  falsehood  was  exhibited  in  capital 
letters,  *  for  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  in- 
stituted in  London  in  the  year  1804,  and  sold  to  subscribers  only, 
by  L.  B.  Seeley^  at  the  Society's  depository.  No,  169,  Fleet-street.*  V 
Norris,  Note,  P.  195.  .  ^ 

To  this  Mr.  Scholefield  replies,  that  the  privilege  in 
question  was  obtained  by  the  Bible  Society  from  both  Uni- 
versities by  regular  application  to  the  proper  body  of  officers, 
and  that  it  is  still  conceded  :  and  he  adds,  that  the  Society 
for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  hats  copied  the  example, 
and  that  its  Bibles  are  now  printed  with  a  similar  title-page. 
In  all  this  we  believe  Mr.  Scholefield  to  be  correct.  How 
far  Mr.  Norris  is  justified  in  the  inference  which  he  has 
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drdwn  from  the  fact,  as  relates  to  the  Bible  Sooiefy,  tfcose 
who  haire  stodied  its  character.wiil  determine  for tbenfselTes. 
As  for  the  Soetetj  ia  Bartlett's  Baildings,  it  was-  evideotlf 
drivea  in  self-ddieDce  to  follow  the  example  thus  set,  and 
to  elauB  a  share  in  the  privilege  thus  conceded. 

Tbas  havd  we  given  as  full  a  statement  as  oar  limits 
would,  allow,  of  the  oontents  of  Mr.  N'orris's  tnterestiog 
voltame  ;  and  we  have  endeavoured  fiddy  to^  we%h  tJle  de^ 
fence  of  Mr.  ScfaoieCeld  against  the  charges  which  it  conr 
tains.  To  ns  it  id  a  matter  of  some  satisfaction,  that  the 
renewed  investigation  of  the  qnestioiiin  which  we  have  been 
thna  engaged,  has  only  tended  to  ccmfim  the  opinions  which 
we  had  already  formed.  We  still  bonScientionsly  believe  the 
Bible  Society  to  be  an  institotion  fraught' with  danger,  not 
.  only  to  oor  awn  Chiirch,  \mt  to  the .  b^t  interests  ci  Chris- 
tiaift  troth  and  nlnity  thronghout  the  wovU.  And,  for  the 
sake  of  that  Gfctareh,  ^md  those  interests, '  we  are  eHrbestly 
desiroas  that  all  good  and^abie  men^  aA  least  within  tbiipttie  of 
the  Establshmentylshoirfd  be  qf  the  same  minii.  To  tbeise^then 
who  have  yet  doobCs  to  satisfy,  qir  diffienltiM  to  remoire,  we 
recoimnend  a  carefol  pemsal  of  Mr.  Ifonii's  Letter:,  and, 
as  we  are  sore  that,  in  this  case,  as  in  all  oth'evs,  wuiffna  at 
veHia9,  ei  prevalMi;  Jewish  them  also  to  lake  up  Mr. 
Scbolefield's  Answer  at  the  same  time.  Prom  the  cense* 
qaence  of  a  vigitatft  amd  impattial  comparisott  of  tW  two 
Letters  we  have  no'destre  to  sinrink.  it^  is*  our  dllidere  belief, 
and  confident  expectation,  that  the  gteat  leading  chai^pes 
bronght  by  Mr.  Norris  against  the  Society  will  appear  to 
be  supported  by  unimpeach|kl4e  eyidence^  Bat  if  they 
wanted  farther  Qonfirinatton,  they  would  receive  it  from  the 
evasive'  aniswersi,  the  continnal  misrepresentations,  and  the 
unwilling  admissions  c^Mr*  Scholefield. 


Art.  IIT.'  A  Treatise  on  Dislocations,  and  hn  Fractures  of 
the  Joints.  By  Sir  JLsiley.  Goop^,  Bart,  F.R.S.  Sur- 
geon  to  the  King,  tuc^  ftac.    London*     1822. 

When  the  press  is  teeming  with  heaps  of  medical  and  surgi- 
cal trash,  got  up  by  notorioos  book-makeifs  fur  their  own  pri«> 
.  vate  emolomenty  and  without  the  slightest  advantage  to  thebub- 
lic  either  from  their  cheapness  or  from,  the  information  wnich 
tbey  contain,  it  is  encouraging  to  find,  at  the  same  time,  that 
menof  eminent  professional  talents  occasionally  step  forward 
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%ni  gi?e  to  the  world  the  resalt  of  their  practice  and  expe-* 
rience  without  any  intention  of  bolstering  up  half-digested 
theories,  and  of  hanging  but  baits  to  catch  the  unwary  for 
thie  purpose  of  filling  their  own  needy  pockets,  by  the  pub^ 
lication  of  series  of  plates,  with  accompanying  descriptions, 
of  no  sort  of  use  to  the  student,  and  of  still  less  to  the  practi* 
cal  anatomist,  who  can  easily  detect  their  errors. 

Such,  however,  is  not  the  case  with  the  work  before  us ; 
it  may  be  truly  said  to  be  a  Book  of  Facts,  collected  from 
the  personal  practice  of  one  of  the  first  surgeons  this  country 
has  ever  produced,  and  augmented  by^  the'  communications 
of  professional  men  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  with 
whom  the  author  from  his  exalted  situation  in  the  medical 
world,  has  become  acquainted.  He  has  not  made  his  theory 
first  and  distorted  his  facts  to  support  it,  but  the  cases  are 
all  plainly  stated ;  and  in  coming  from  so  many  difierent 
hands,  all  possibility  of  collusion  in  supporting  any  favourite 
opinion  is  prevented:  for  the  adage  ''Tot  homines,  quot 
sententise^'  never  more  truly  applied,  than  to  the  notions  of 
different  men  on  the  nature  and  treatment  of  the  acicident, 
which  forms  the  subject  of  the  present  volume* 

This  treatise  was  composed,  as  the  dedication  informs  us, 
*'  for  the  use  of  the  students  of  St.  Thomas's  and  Guy's 
Hospitals,'^  and  may  be  tionsidered  to  be  an  illustration  of 
the  Lectares  on  Dislocations  and  Fractures,  which  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  has  given  for  many  years  to  the  largest  private  class 
in  this  kingdom.  The  work  is  written  with  that  familiar 
mode  of  expression  which  has  long  characterized  the  public 
discourses  of  the  author,  and  which  afibrds  to  the  student 
the  strongest  proof  of  the  teacher's  perfect  acquaintance  with 
the  subject  matter  in  hand :  the  cases  are  related  in  a  plain 
unvarnished  style,  and  bear  internal  evidence  of  their  truth 
and  fidelity. 

If  we  consider  the  variety  of  accidents  to  which  the  hu- 
man frame  is  subject,  we  shall  find  none  in  which  the  well 
being  of  the  patient  depends  more  on  the  knowledge  of  the 
surgeon  to  whose  care  he  commits  himself.  Ignorance  is 
faet'eparticularly  blameable;  the  practitioner  can  haVe  no  ex- 
cuse for  that  carelessness  which  makes  a  cripple  of  his  pa- 
tient for  life,  when  if  he  had  but  employed  his  time  in  ac- 
quiring the  first  rudiments  of  his  profession  in  the  dissecting 
room^  his  patieht  might  have  obtained  that  recovery  which  he 
had  a  right  to  expect,  when  he  committed  himself  to  his  care, 
instead  of  being  made  "  a  living  memorial  of  the  surgeon's 
ignorance  or  inattention ;"  the  natural  consequence  of  which 

Q  q 
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hp  the  I088  of  professional  character,  and  a  strong  ixntEmce 
of  this  is  given  by  the  author. 

'*  *  What  is  the  matter  with  me  ?'  said  a  patient  who  came  to 
my  house,  placing  himself  before  me«  and  diicecting  my  attention 
to  his  shoulder.  'Why,  Sir,  your  arm  isdidocated' — *  Do  you  say 

so  i  Mr. told  me  it  was  not  out.'  *  How  long  has  it  been  dia- 

located  ?' — '  Many  weeks/  he  replied.  *  Oh  then  you  had  bet- 
ter not  have  any  attempt  at  reduction  made.'  He  said,  '  Well,  I 
will  take  care  that  Mr.  ■  has  no  more  bones  to  set,  for  1  will 

expose  his  ignorance  in  that  part  of  the  country  in  which  I  live.'— 
He  was  a  man  of  malevolent  disposition^  and  did  as  he  had  pro- 
misedy  to  the  great  injury  of  the  surgeon,  who  was  also  frequently 
reminded  of  his  want  of  skill,  by  meeting  his  former  patient  in  his 
rounds ;  and  what  was  worse,  by  hearing  frequently  repeated,  the 

following  observation,   *  Mr. is  a  good  apothecary,  but  he 

knows  nothing  of  surgery.'  " 

The  author  strongly  insists  upon  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  structure  and  formation  of  joints :  a  subject  too  often 
neglected  entirely  in  a  course  of  anatomical  dissectinns,  and 
a  knowledge  of  which  can  never  be  too  strongly  recommen- 
ded by  the  directors  of  an  anatomical  school. 

The  work  begins  with  an  account  of  the  general  symptoms 
of  dislocation ;  and  three  modes  of  treatment,  preparatory  to 
the  attempts  at  reduction,  are  recommended  for  the  purpose 
of  facilitating  the  desired  object.  These  are-- bleeding,  the 
warm  bath,  and  the  exhibition  of  nauseating  doses  of  tarta- 
liz^d  antimony.  Of  these  Sir  A.  Cooper  considers  '^bleed- 
ing the  most  powerful,  and  tbat  the  effect  may  be  produced 
as  quickly  as  possible,  the  blood  should  be  drawn  from  a  large 
orifice,  and  the  patient  kept  in  the  erect  position,  for  by  this 
mode  of  depletion,  syncope  is  produced  before  so  large  a 
quantity  of  blood  as  might  injure  the  patient  is  lost;  however, 
the  activity  of  this  practice  must  be  regulated  by  the  consti- 
tution of  the  person." 

When  the  fVarm  Bath  is  used  it  should  be  employed  to 
produce  fainting  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  Tartarized 
Antimony  he  recommends 

**  merely  to  keep  up  the  state  of  syncope  produced  by  the  two 
preceding  means  which  its  nauseating  effects  will  most  readily  dot, 
and  so  powerfully  overcome  the  tone  of  the  muscles,  that  dislo- 
cations may  be  reduced  with  much  less  effort,  and  at  a  much  more 
distant  period  from  the  accident  than  can  be  effected  in  any  other 
way/' 

The  length  of  time  after  the  accident,  at  which  dislocations 
may  be  occasionally  reduced,  is  a  very  interesting  subject; 
and  the  cases  related  by  Mr.  Nott,  Mr.  Thomas  and  Mr. 
Norwood,  in  which  the  dislocated  bone  was  replaced  after  an 
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fdtervitl  of  eighty  six,  and  four  weeks,  are  extremely  yalu- 
able,  and  fthow  what  may  be  effected  by  professional  knoMr- 
ledffe  and  perseverance. 

Another  very  remarkable  circumstance,  and  atrongly  lllas- 
trative  of  the  powers  of  natare,  is  the  formation  of  a  nei0 
socket  in  cases-of  diriocation  of  long  standing. 

'<  The  pressure  of  the  head  of  the  bone/'  says  Sir  A*  Cooper, 
^'  as  from  pressure  in  other  cases,  produces  absorption  of  the  peri« 
osteum,  and  of  the  articular  cartilaginous  surface  of  the  bone, 
and  a  smooth  hollow^  surface'  is  formed ;  the  ball  becomes  altered 
in  its  shape  to  adapt  it  to  its  new  surface,  but  whilst  this  absorption 
proceeds  upon  the  part  upon  which  the  head  of  the  bone  rests,  an 
orifice  deposit  takes  place  around  it  from  the  periosteum,  which  is 
there  Irritated  but  not  absorbed.  This  bony  matter  is  deposited 
between  the  periosteum  and  the  original  bone,  by  which  a  deep 
cup  is  formed  to  receive  the  head  of  the  bone.** 

Tbi^  description  is  accompanied  by  some  excellent  and 
accurate  engravings  from  drawings  of  preparations  in  the 
Museum  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital ;  which,  as  a  private  coU 
lection  of  morbid  anatomy  is  unrivalled,  if  we  perhaps  except 
Dr.  Hunter's  Museum,  left  by  his  will  to  the  University  of 
Glasgow ;  where,  according  to  all  accounts,  it  is  fast  has- 
tening to  the  tomb  of  alt  the  Capulets,  from  the  negli- 
gence or  parsimony  of  its  curators,  who  seem  to  put  but  lit- 
tle value  upon  the  treasure  with  which  they  are  entrusted  r 
forming  a  striking  contrast  to  the  care  with  which  his  bro- 
ther's (Mr.  John  Hunter's)  Musenm  is  kept  by  the  Royat 
College  of  Surgeons  in  London. 

After  having  given  a  general  acconnt  of  dislocations.  Sir 
Astley  proceeds  to  describe  particular  dislocations,  beginning 
with  those  of  the  hip-joint,  of  which  he  states  he  has  seea 
foar  kinds.  . 

<' First,  upwards,  or  upon  the  dorsum  of  the  ilium.  Secondly, 
downwards,  or  into  the  foramen  ovale.  Thirdly,  backwards  and 
upwards,  or  into  the  ischratic  notch.  And^  fourthly,  forwards  and 
upwards,  or  upon  the  body  of  the  pubes." 

Of  these  the  various  signs  and  diagnoses  with  the  mode  of 
redaction  applicable  to  each,  are  described  and  illustrated  by 
i^arious  cases. 

Fractures  of  the  os  iniiominatum  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
thigh  bone,  and  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh  bone  are  next  treated 
of*  With  regard  to  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh  bone, 
they  mast  not  be  passed  over  wittioat  notice,  as  they  are  a 
distinguishiog  character  of  the  opinions  of  most  received 
modem  practice. 

Qq2 
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There  can  hardly  be  mentioned  any  subject  in  surgery  coo- 
certingwbich  tliere  has  beien  greater  difference  of  opinion, 
than  that  of  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh  bone.  The 
disputes  about  tiie  union  of  this  fracture,  when  within  the 
capsular  ligament,  have  not  been  confined  to  this  country : 
the  continental  surgeons  vary  as  much  from  one  another  in 
their  notions  of  this  accident  as  our  own  countrymen  do. 
Ihe  accident  is  not  unfrequently  mistaken  for  the  dislocation 
upwards,  but  with  common  attention  it  seems  to  us  almost  im- 
possible to  confound  them ;  in  all  the  bases  which  we  have  seen 
the  thigh  can  be  completely  bent  upon  the  abdomen,  whicli 
cannot  be  done  in  dislocation ;  the  toe  is  almost  invariably 
turned  outwards.  Sir.  A.  Cooper  says,  that  he  has  seen  but 
one  case  in  which  it  was  inverted,  which  occurred  in  a  pa- 
tient of  Mr.  Langstaffe*s ;  the  leg  is  *  an  inch  or  two  shorter' 
than  the  uninjured  limb,  but  by  gentlcf  extension  may  be 
brought  down  to  the  same  length ;  as  soon,  however,  as  the 
extension  of  it  is  Teft  off,  the  limb  gradually  recovers  the  de- 
formitj'  produced  by  the  accident.  We  have  already  men- 
tioned that  the  union  of  this  fracture,  when  within  the  capsu- 
lar ligament,,  has  been  a  matter  of  great  dispute.  A  remark- 
able instance  of  this  fracture  not  uniting  is  given  by  Mr. 
Cross,  in  the  account  of  his  visit  to  the  French  Hospitals 
about  seven  years  ago ;  he  denied  that  any  union  could  take 
place,  which  was  as  strongly  contradicted  by  M.  Roux,  who 
boastingly  told  him,  that  there  was  a  case  of  fractured  neck 
of  the  thigh  bone  united  in  a  man  who  had  died  some  time 
after  the  accident  had  occurred,  and  that  Mr.  C.  might  exa- 
mine the  joint  if  he  pleased ;  he  did  so,  and  to  the  annoyance 
of  his  antagonist ;  on  cutting  open  the  capsular  ligament  in 
the  presence  of  several  medical  men,  there  was  found  frac- 
ture within  the  capsular  ligament;  but  no  attempt  at  nnioa. 
We  are  particular  in  noticing  this  subject,  because  we  are 
inclined  to  believe  that  opinions  as  to  the  existence  of  this 
fracture  are  too  often  given  without  sufficient  attention  to 
the  symptoms.  And  we  are  led  to  this  conclusion,  by  having 
some  years  ago  heard  a  lecturer  of  great  eminence  express 
himself  very  vaguely  on  this  subject;,  but  we  are  satisBed 
that  Sir  Astley  Cooper's  statements,  with  regard  to  the  fact, 
must  convince  every  unprejudiced  mind,  supported  as  they 
are  by  the  undeniable  proofs  of  dissection  and  experiment : 
thje  only  legitimate  data  on  which  pathological  as  well  ^ 
physiological  inferences  can  be  drawn.  The  foilowing  are 
the  reasons  which  he  assigns  for  the  absence  of  ossifio  union: 

*'  The  first  reason  which  I  should  state  is  the  want  of  the  proper 
apposition  of  the  bones,  for  if  the  broken  extremities  in  any  part 
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of  the  body  be  kept  asunderi  ossific  union  \$  prevented.  The  se- 
cond reason  is,  the  secretion  of  a  quantity  of  fluid  into  the  joint, 
from  the  increased  determination  of  blood  to  the  capsular  ligament 
and  synovial  membrane :  a  superabundance  of  serous  synovia,  (that 
is»  synovia  much  less  mucilaginous  than'  usual)  distends  the  iiga. 
ment,  and  thus  entirely  prevents  the  contact  of  the  bones,  by 
pushing  the  upper  end  or  the  body  of  the  thigh  bone  from  the 
acetabulum.  But  the  third  and  principal  reason  which  may  be 
assigned  for  the  want  of  union  of  this  fracture,  is,  the  absence  of 
ossi&:  action  in  the  head  of  the  thigh  bone  when  separated  from 
Its  cel^ex,  its  life  being  then  solely  supported  by  the  ligamentum 
teres,  which  has  only  a  few  vessels,  ramifying  from  it  to  the  head 
of  the  bone." 

We  regret  that  onr  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  more 
at  large  into  this  interesting  question,  but  we  must  hasten  to 
other  points  adverted  to  in  this  useful  volume,  referring  the 
reader,  for  more  minute  information,  to  the  work  itself. 

There  is  a  highly  valuable  paper  on  the  accidents  to  wbich 
the  knee  joint  is  liable,  but  we  are  compelled  merely  to  men- 
tion it,  and  pass  on  to  ''  Dislocations  of  the  ancle  joint,^  which 
may  perhaps  be  considered  practically,  as  one  of  the  moat  valu- 
able parts  of  the  paper,  if  it  may  be  allowed  to  prefer  one  snb- 
joct  to  another  in  this  admirable  work.  We  pass  over  the  simple 
dislocationsof  this  joint,  to  consider  those  which  are  compound; 
a  subject  involving  a  question  of  great  practical  importance, 
and  which  has  been  matter  of  dispute  ambng  surgeons  for  some 
years  past.  It  was  formerly  the  practice  to  amputate  indiscri- 
minately in  all  cases  of  compound  fracture  of  the  ancle  joint, 
a  practice,  we  sincerely  hope,  now  completely  done  away  with, 
and  much  less  to  the  interest  of  the  surgeon,  as  well  as  less 
creditable  to  his  abilities,  than  tbe  present  plan  of  treatment. 
We  may,  therefore,  to  the  question.  Is  amputation  generally 
necessary  in  compound  dislocations  of  the  ancle?  reply, 
with  Sir  A.  Cooper,  *•  Certainly  not."  Two  modes  of  treat- 
ment have  been  recommended  ;  that,  of  reducing  the  dislo- 
cation without  meddling  with  tbe  tibia,  unless  there  becommi- 
nnted  fracture  ;  and  that,  of  sawing  off  the  end  of  the  tibia. 
Sir  A.  C.  says,  that  it  is  not  his  intention  to  advocate  ei- 
ther to  tbe  exclusion  of  the  other ;  it  is  very  evident,  however, 
il^t  he  prefers  the  latter,  mode ;  and  amongst  tbe  reasons  he 
gives  for  adopting  that  practice,  we  think  the  strongest  are 
that,  **  th^  local  irritation  is  much  diminished"— that,  "  when 
suppuration  does  recur,  it  is  rendered  much  less  ;"  and  oon- 
sequently«  that  ''  the  coni^titutional  irritation  is  very  much 
lessened; — and  that  "  he  has  known  no  case  of  death  where 
Ibe  extremities  of  the  bones  have  been  sawn  off,"  though 
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such  have  oocnrred  ander  the  opposite  treatment.  A  rast 
namber  of  caseA  are  given,  te  illustrate  this  interesting  qaes- 
tion ;  for  an  aocoant  of  which^  reference  must  be  made  to  the 
work* 

•The  very  rare  accident  of  dislocation  of  the  asU'agalos,  is 
also  treated  of;   and,  among  others,  two  very  valuable  cases 
are  related;  one  of  a  simple  dislocation^  which  occurred  in 
Sir  Astley's  own  practice  ;  in  this  cuse^  the  astragalus  oooid 
pot  be  replaced,  but  he  would  not  amputate,  thinking  *'  that 
perhaps  the  skin  might  give  way,  and  the  bone  becorffe  ejiL>- 
posed  ;*'  which  it  did  about  the  seventh  week,  and  at  the  end  of 
fifteen  weeks  after  the  accident,  was  removed  *'  with  forceps ; 
dividing  only  some  slight  ligamentous  adhesions;    and  the 
patient  recovered  the  use  of  his  limb."    The  other  case, 
given  by  Mr.  Green,  one  of  the  surgeons  ofSt.  Thomas's  Hos- 
pital, was  a  case  of  compound  dislocation  of  the  same  bone, 
which  he  removed  immediately ;  and  at  about  the  fouKeeoth 
week,  the  man  was  enabled  to  walk  a  little  with  cratches;  he 
is  now  following  his  occupation  as  a  bricklayer,  and  walks 
well,  with  but  little  halting.   It  is  a  very  remarkable  circum- 
stance, that  in  the  generality  of  cases  of  recovery  after  dislo- 
cations, connected  with  the  ancle  joint,  there  is  considerable 
motion,  and  the  patient  walks  tolerably  well. 

Dislocations  of  the  tarsal  bones,  lower  jaw,  clavicle, 
shonlder  joint,  and  the  other  joints  of  the  arm.  are  sncces- 
sively  treated  of;  so  also  those  of  the  ribs ;  but  for  an  account 
of  this,  we  must  refer  to  the  work. 

We  shall  say  a  few  words  on  the  last  subject  in  the  book ; 
and  would,  perhaps^  say  more,  but  that  we  fear  our  readers 
will  think  we  have  occupied  too  much  time  already;  our 
excuse  however  must  be  the  importance  of  the  subject; 
and  the  high  character  of  the  author,  which  we  trust  will  en- 
sure our  pardon.    We  allude  to 

^*  Fractures  of  the  bodies  of  the  veirtebre  with  displace- 
ment.*' These  accidents  are  not  uncommon ;  and,  till  of  late 
years,  the  unhappy  sufferer  has  been  allowed  to  linger  on  a 
wretched  existence  for  a  month  or  two,  or  even  so  long  as 
twelve  months,  without  any  attempt  being  made  for  his 
relief.  Humanity,  however,  at  last  found  a  friend  in  Mr. 
Henry  Cline,  junior,  surgeon  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  whose 
loss  will  be  long  deeply  regretted  both  by  his  private  friends 
and  the  professional  world.  With  a  head  to  plafi,  and  a  hand 
to  execute,  he  boldly  determined  to  attempt  an  operation,  at 
whioh  some  laughed,  and  by  others  was  considered  as  cruel 
and  useless.  He  did  not  conceive  there  could  be  any  reason 
why  the  apinal  cord  should  diflfer  from  the  cerebral  mass,  nor 
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wby»  if  oomprdssion  of  bone  might  be  removed  in  the  one  case, 
it  might  not  be  in  the  other.  Fortunately  a  case  occnrred  in  the 
year  1814,  in  which  there  was  fracture  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae, 
with  displacement ;  he  cut  down  on  the  spine,  and  removed 
the  compressing  vertebral  arch ;  the  patient  however  died  on 
the  third  day  after  the  operation ;  but  it  turned  out  on  exami^ 
nation,  after  death,  that,  the  spinal  cord  was  very  much  lace* 
rated,  which  of  course  prevented  all  possibility  of  recovery. 
The  case,  however,  proved  the  practicability  of  the  operation; 
and  what  was  more,  that  it  might  be  done  with  but  little  pain 
to  the  patient.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  no  account  of 
his  opinions  on  this  subject  has  been  printed  ;  he  gave  his 
notions  (about  the  accident,  and  the  proper  treatment)  to  his 
class,  in 'the  lecture  room  of  the  hospital  a  few  days  alter  the 
patient's  death ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  notes  - 
were  taken  of  so  interesting  a.  subject,  which  excited  much 
and  deserved  attention  at  the  time. 

The  operation  was  again  performed  in  the  course  of  the  last 
summer  by  Mr.  Tyrrell,  at  8t.  Thomas's  Hospital,  in  a  very 
skilful  manner :  the  patient  lived  thirteen  days  after  the 
operation,  and  was  then  unfortunately  cut  off  by  peritoneal 
inflammation.  We  trust  that  this  operation  will  be  again  re- 
peated as  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  ultimate  success,  and 
if  but  one  person's  life,  in  a  thousand;  be  saved,  surely  the 
trial  ought  to  be  made. 

The  work  is  illustrated  with  many  very  excellent  engrav- 
ings ;  the  subjects  of  the  greater  part  of  which  arein  the  Mu- 
seum of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  and  do  much  credit  to  the 
draughtsman  and  engraver. 

Here  then  we  must  take  our  leave  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper, 
who  is  fully  entitled  not  only  to  the  thanks  of  his  medical  bre^ 
threU)  but  to  those  of  the  world  at  large.  Of  his  opinions,  but 
few  have  yet  appeared  in  print ;  his  great  work  on  Hernia, 
must  however  be  well  known.  We  trust  he  will  again  appear 
as  an  author,  and  rescue  the  character  of  surgeons  from  the 
reproach  which  has  been  cast  on  them  by  so  many  profes- 
jsional  adventurers,  whose  only  object  has  been  to  thrust  them- 
selves into  public  notice,  without  any  other  pretension  than 
that  of  having  written  a  book; — perhaps  in  itself  one  of  the 
most  equivocal  proofs  of  real  ability,  (as  experience  daily 
shews),  of  any  that  could  be  mentioned. 
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Art.  ly.      JDofi  Carlos,  or  Persecution,   a    Tragedy  tn 
Five  Acts.    By  Lord  John  RusselL    Foarth  Edition. 

A  Frenchman  under  the  old  regime  constracted  a  ptaj, 
whether  tragedy  or  comedy  is  not  known,  upon  the  story 
of  the  nnfortanate  son  of  Philip  the  second ;  bat,  impelled 
by  that  delicate  consideration  for  the  feelings  of  foreigners, 
which  is  characteristic  of  his  nation,  he  made  application  to 
the  Spanish  Ambassador,  residing  in  Paris,  for  permisaion 
to  represent  the  aforesaid  play  upon  the  boards  of  the  Thea- 
tre Frangais.  It  was  observed  to  the  Ambassador  that  the 
poet  expected  great  fame  and  profit  from  bis  work :  '*  Que 
ne  prend-il  an  aatre  sujet?"  replied  M.  d'Aranda.  ''Take 
notice,  Monsieur  the  Ambassador,"  said  the  friends  of  the 
poet,  that  the  piece  is  finished,  ''that  the  author  hath  devoted 
throe  years  of  his  life  to  its  accomplishment :"  "  Mais,  men 
Dieu,"  persisted  M.  d'Aranda,  ''  n'y  a-t-il  done  qae  cet  6v4- 
nement  dans  Fhistoire  ?  Qu'il  en  choisisse  nn  autre  !"  Ja- 
mais, adds  Madame  de  Stael,  who  tells  the  anecdote,  on  ne 
put  le  faire  sortir  de  cet  ingenieux  raisonnement,  qu'appuyoit 
une  volont6  forte ! 

If  by  blighting  the  harvest  of  the  poor  playwright's  hopes, 
M.  dAranda  could  have  effaced  at  the  same  time  the  record 
of  the  subject  of  his  play,  no  person,  except  the  poet  him- 
self, could  have  regretted  that  oblivion  of  a  dark  stain  npoQ 
human  nature,  had  been  purchased  for  the  nominal  consi- 
deration of  oblivion  of  a  French  tragedy ;  but,  whether  the 
Ambassador  had  a  right  to  deprive  a  pains-taking  citizen  of 
reputation  and  bread,  without  being  able  thereby  to  render 
a  foul  blot  upon  the  annals  of  his  country  a  whit  parer  or 
sweeter  than  before,  is  a  question  which  obviously  belongs 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  corps  diplomatique,  and  to  the  col- 
lective discretion  of  that  society  we  respectfully  submit  it. 

The  conduct  of  Philip  the  second,  of  Spain,  towards  his 
son  Carlos,  is  a  notable  instance  of  the  possible  froits  and 
consequences  of  unlimited  power  in  the  hands  of  man.  It 
marks  the  depth  to  which  despotic  wickedness  has  descended, 
and  prov.es  that  the  heart  is  capable  of  combinations  of  prin- 
ciple and  habit,  under  the  spell  of  which  it  can  forget  the 
first  feelings  of  its  own  nature,  and  outrage  duties  and  affe<> 
tions  the  most  imperious  and  the  most  sacred,  JPJiilip  was 
known  to  be  a  tyrant  and  a  persecutor ;  he  had  waged  a  war 
of  extermination  against  the  men,  women,  and  children  of  a 
nation,  whose  only  fault  it  was,  that  they  would  not  worship 
God  in  a  way  >qrhich  they  believed  to  be  idolatrous  ;  he  had 
neglected,  and  even  insulted  ^  wife«  be  had  usurped  apon^ 
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And  rebelled  against,  the  latter  days  of  a  great  and  an  in-v 
dulgent  £ather.  To  cooKplete  the  integrity  of  his  character 
nothing  seemed  wanting,  bat,  that  ne  should  murder  his 
child ; 

■  ■    .     .  hoc  defuit  unum  — 

« 

and  this  deficiency  he  filled  up  in  a  manner,  and  by  means, 
which  haye  rendered  his  name  at  once  notorious  and  detest- 
able to  the  last  monient  of  time. 

The  simple  story,  as  it  is  told  by  historians,  is  striking 
and  pathetic ;  but,  when  associated  on  the  one  hand  with  the 
long  and  dreadful  struggles  of  a  whole  people  wrestling 
against  oppression,  and  on  the  other  with  a  secret  and  un« 
lawful,    yet  scarcely  criminal  love,   it  becomes  altogether 
grand  and  afiecting  in  the  highest  degree ;  and,  forms  one  of 
the  fineait  subjects  for  tragedy,  which  is  to  be  met  with  in  the 
records  of  modern  history.  No  requisite  to  perfection  seems 
to  be  wanting ;  the  plot  is  simple,  and  the  action  unenibar- 
rassed ;  the  contrasts  strong,  and  the  interests  ranged  in 
fearful  Opposition ;  the  victim  himself  just  so  far  guilty  as  to 
temper,vand  render  bearable  the  horror  arising  at  his  fate; 
and  over  all,  and  beyond  all,  is  seen  or  rather  felt  in  the  dis- 
tance, a  black  and  terrific  power,  whic^,  like  the  inexorable 
destiny  of  the  Agamemnon  or  the  (Edjpus,  impels,  directs 
and  controls^  yet  rests  always  silent  and  motionless  itself. 
In  addition  to  this,  it  is  a  real  transaction,  not  so  recent  that 
the  memory  is  disgusted  with  fiction,  even  in  a  single  circum- 
stance, nor  so  remote  from  our  own  habits  and  feelings,  that 
the  whole  is  regarded  as  a  mere  legendary  fable,  but  ancient 
enough  not  to^hock  the  judgment  with  misrepresentation  of 
facts,  and  so  well  authenticated  as  to  throw  a  depth  and  a 
substance  into  our  emotions,  which  makes  them  at  once  in  an 
unasual  degree  poignant,  dignified,  and  instructive. 

A  subject  so  pregnant  and  capable  as  this  of  Don  Carlos, 
could  hardly  fail  to  attract  the  notice,  and  exercise  the  pow- 
ers of  scholars  and  poets.  Neglecting,  however,  as  without 
doubt  their  demerits  deserved,  the  French  tragedies  which 
Sfadame  de  Stael  mentions,  and  not  stopping  to  enquire 
whether  they  perished  under  the  frowns  of  Ambassadors  or 
Muses,  we  naturally  direct  our  attention  to  the  rival  perfor- 
mances of  two  celebrated  men  of  the  latter  half  of  the  last 
century,  whose  names  are  an  honour  to  their  own,  and 
would  be  an  honour  to  any  nation  in  the  world.  Germany 
and  Italy  have  good  reason  to  be  proud  of  their  Schiller  and 
Alfieri ;  they  each  of  them  form^ed  an  sera  in  the  literature  of 
their  respective  countries,  and  each  of  them  opened  out  an 
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almost  nntrodden  path  to  the  geiiias  of  their  contemporaries 
and  posterity.     In  the  hands  of  the  one,  the  German  lan- 
guage assumed  a  softness  and  a  flexibility^  to  which,,  it  was 
for  the  most  part  a  stranger  before ;  and,  a  drama  was  pro- 
duced, irregular  indeed  and  too  diffuse,  but  deep,  original 
and  moving,  bold  in  its  tone,  and  curious  in  its  views  oi'  na- 
ture, and  impregnated  throughout  with  animation  and  vi- 
gour.   Under  the  direction  of  Alfieri,  the  Italian  language 
was  stripped  of  its  meretricious  decorations,  and  the  effemi- 
nate languor  of  the  opera  succeeded  by  the  stem  and  simple 
severity  of  the  ancient  tragedy.     In  Schiller,  perhaps,  no- 
^ng  is  finished ;    the  noblest  designs  are  imperfectly,  and 
sometimes  extravagantly  executed ;  there  is  a  prodigality  of 
the  great  and  the  beautiful  in  the  parts,  and  scarcely  any 
thing  entirely  great  and  beautiful  in  the  whole.    From  the 
head  of  Alfieri  tragedy  sprang,  Minerva-like,  into  full  life, 
weaponed  and  arrayed,  austere,  and  not  unfreqaently  harsh 
in  its  tone,  regardless  of  ornament  and  impatient  of  intrigue, 
but  grand  and  imperious  in  its  conception,  and  majestic  in 
its  utter  simplicity.     In  developing  the  minute  processes  of 
the  passions,  in  exciting  terror  and  anxiety,  in  dialogue  and 
eloquence,  in  tenderness  and  luxuriance,  the  German  is  su- 

{>erior ;  in  concentrating  the  workings  of  the  mind,  in  so- 
emnity  and  consistency,  in  purity  and  skill,  the  Italian  bears 
the. palm.  They  were  both  lovers  of  antiquity,  and  ardent 
apostles  of  liberty ;  yet,  one  was  naturally  led  to  contemplate 
these  ideas  through  the  misty,  yet  magnifying  veil  of  legen- 
dary and  metaphysical  reveries ;  whilst  the  other,  as,  na- 
turally attached  himself  to  t^e  prominent  outline  of  things, 
and,  like  a  statuary,  delighted  in  moulding  the  outward  man, 
and  leaving  the  symmetry  of  the  work  to  speak  its  history  to 
intelligent  beholders.  Alfieri  is  the  Sophocles  of  classical 
rule,  and  Schiller  the  Shakspeare  of  indefinite  and  dateless 
romance. 

Lord  John  Russell  takes  no  notice  of  either  of  these  two 
poets,  but  he  has  entered  the  lists  with  them,  and  added  th6 
^clat  of  a  celebrated  nam^  to  dignify  the  pretensions  of  Eng- 
land in  her  competition  with  Germany  and  Italy.  In  the 
preface  is  contained  an  apology  for  certain  departures  from 
the  order  of  events  as  related  in  history,  but  in  our  judgment 
there  was  no  necessity  for*  this ;  Schiller  and  Alfieri  have 
taken,  in  some  respects,  even  greater  liberties  than  Lord 
John  Russell.  A  play  is  a  play,,  and  not  a  history ;  it  may 
gain  or  lose  interest,  it  may  become  a  valuable  document  or 
not,  by  a  stricter  or  looser  adherence  to  real  events ;  but,  es- 
sentially, the  play  as  a  play  is  neither  the  better  or- worse  on 
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that  account.  Macbeth  woaid  not  be  improved  by  th^  ex- 
puDction  of  the  witches,  nor  Henry  IV.  and  Henry  V.  by 
the  absence  of  Falstaff  and  Flaellen.  The  only  question  to 
be  considered  is  the  propriety  of  the  alterations ;  if  effect  ia 
produced  and  anachronisms  not  committed,  the  poet  need 
make  no  excuse  for  the  freedom  with  which  he  has  neglected, 
or  exaggerated  history  for  the  purposes  of  imagination. 

The  play  opeos  with  e^  long  dialogue  between  Valdes  and 
liucero^  the  former  the  chief,  and  the  latter  an  ordinary  mem- 
ber of  the  inquisition.  This  scene  is  written  with  the  inten- 
tion of  letting  the  audience  or  the  reader  know  the  whole 
state  of  affairs-  at  the  commencement  of  the  plot.  It  is  not 
veiy  clear  how  Valdez  is  enabled  to  speak  bo  copioraly  and 
minutely  of  the  exact  condition  of  the  Prince's  mind,  for  al-» 
lowing  that  Cordoba  and  other  traitorous  friends  had  commu-« 
nicated  to  the  inquisition  the  other  projects  of  Carlos,  yet 
his  passion  for  the  queen,' which  he  endeavoured  to  conceal 
from  himself,  and  which  he  certainly  did  not  hint,  even  to 
Cordoba,  till  after  this  first  scene^  could  never  have  been  so 
familiar  to  the  grand  inquisitor,  as  it  is  here  repreftented  to 
be.     If,  as  he  himself  says  :•— 

**  King  Philip's  son 
Almost  unconscious  to  himself^  loves  her 
He  should  notj»  the  fair  Queen  of  Spain," 

how  was  he  or  any  one  else  to  understand  with  critreai  ao-* 
curacy  the  amount  and  nature  of  the  Prince's  love  ?  Lucero, 
to  whom/ Valdez  communicates  every  thing  known,  or  to  be 
known  respecting  Carlos,  his  suspected  heresy,  his  secret 
negociations  with  the  Flemish  deputies,  bis  intended  flight 
from  Spain,  &c.  asks  the  honest  inquisitor  general^ — 

*^  Think  yoii  the  Prince  is  deeply  struck  with  passion 
For  his  fair  step-mother  ? 

"  VALDEZ. 

**  In  good  truthy  no. 
The  Prince  is  in  that  melancholy  mood, 
The  ofi&pring  of  a  young  and  teeming  fancy, 
That  boys  call  love ;  but  no  more  like  to  love, 
Than  the  weak  lightning  of  a  summer  night. 
That  plays  upon  the  horizon's  edge,  is  like 
To  that  which  issues  from  the  loaded  cloud, 
And  rives  the  oak  asunder, 

Carlos  appears  throughout  this  opening  scene  ready  dres- 
aed  for  slaughter ;  every  thing  19  known,  every  thing,  as  it 
should  seem,  can  be  proved  agafn&t  him  at  a  moment's  notice, 
and  the  whole  labour  of  the  rest  of  the  drama  consists  in  lit- 
tle more  than  in  persuading  Ph^p  to  consent  to>  big  destroc- 
tion.     We  can  -perceive  nothing  dignified,  nothing  cbarao- 
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torisiic  of  his  singular  and  terrible  office  in  Valdez ;  ii 
so  far  from  demeaning  himself  as  became  the  head  and  spring 
of  that  dark  and  silent  tribanalf  he  taUjs  with  a  levity  and  an 
indiscretion  which  wonld  have  rendered  him  anfit  for  a  first- 
rate  police  officer.  To  explain  more  clearly  the  notion  we 
entertain  of  the  imbecile  conception  of  this  character,  we 
shall  take  the^  liberty  to  introdoee  the  whole  of  the  single 
scene  in  which  the  grand  inqaisitor  appears  in  Schiller's  Don 

Carlos. 

The  contrast  is  striking.  The  king  has  sent  for  him  to 
satisfy  the  remorse  of  his  conscience  consequent  upon  the 
murder  of  tbie  Marquis  de  Posa,  an  enlhosiastic  reformer, 
and  also  to  get  his  further  scruples  resolved  concerning  his 
duty  towards  his  son.  The  grand  inquisitor  is  ninety  years 
old»  and  blind.  We  quote  under  the  sensible  disadvantage 
of  Benjamin  Thompson  s  Translation. 

*^  INQUISITOR* 

<'  Am  I  in  the  presence  of  the  King  ? 

''KING. 

«  You  are. 

<'  INQUISITOR. 

**  I  never  expected  to  be  again  sent  for. 

**  KING. 

<<  I  renew  a  scene  of  former  times.  Philip  the  In&nt  applies  to 
his  tutor  for  instruction. 

**  INQUISITOR. 

**  My  pupil  Charles,  your  most  illustrious  btfacr,  never  was  in 
want  of  instruction. 

**  KING. 

^So  much  the  happier  was  he..  I  have  requested  your  atten- 
dance, because  I  must  beg  your  aid. 

**  INQUISITOR. 

''My  aid,  or  that  of  the  church  ? 

"  KING. 

*'  Your  mind»  and  the  arm  of  the  church. Cardinal,  I  have 

committed  murder,  and  my  peace  of  mind 

'^  INQUISITOR. 

**  Why  did  you  commit  murder  2 

"  KING. 

^  A  deception  unexampled 

**  INQUISITOR. 

**  I  know  it. 

**  KIN6« 

**  Know  it !  Through  whom  ? 

**  INQUISITOR. 

**  For.  whole  yeacs  I  have  known  what  you  have  learnt  since 
sunset.  * 
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•*  KING. 

"  Tou  were  acquainted  with  this  man's  designs  i 

*' INQUISITOR. 

**  Every  action  of  his  life  is  recorded  in  the  sacred  register  of 
our  office. 

''king. 
*'  And  yet  he  was  at  liberty  ? 

**  INQUISITOR. 

**  The  chain  by  which  he  was  held  was  long,  but  indissoluble^ 

"king. 

^'  But  he  was  some  time  out  of  my  dominions^ 

**  INQUISITOR.. 

"  Wherever  he  was,  I  was  also. 

^  KING. 

**  It  was  known  in  whose  hands  I  was;  yet  I  received  no  warn- 
ing. 

**  INQUISITOR. 

''  Withdraw  that  observation.  Why  did  you  confide  in  thfff 
man  before  ^u  had  made  enquiries  concerning  hkn  ?  Tou  knew  he 
was  a  heretic,  and  neglected  to  deliver  hhn  into  our  hands«  Are 
we  treated  thus  ?  If  majesty  so  far  degrades  itself,  as  to  form  con- 
nections with  our  determined  foes,  what  must  become  of  us  f  Why 
xnust  three  hundred  thousand  souls  be  sacrificed,  if  one  of  the  same 
sentiments  is  chosen  to  be  favourite  and  prime  miniBter  ? 

«*  KING. 

**  He  is  also  sacrificed. 

*•  INQUISITOR. 

*'  No,  he  is  murdered— bosely,  infamously  murdered.  Ther 
blood  which  ought  to  have  flowed  for  the  glory  of  our  church  was 
shed  by  an  assassin.  He  was  ours,  and  by  what  were  you  justified 
in  seizing  our  pro{!^rty  ?  He  was  appointed  to  die  by  our  hands. 
Heaven  had  fixed  upon  him  to  be  a  terrible  example.  Long  has  it 
been  my  determination  to  have  shown  him  as  a  public  spectacle 
upon  the  wheel,  6ut  you  have  defeated  my  project.  You  have 
robbed  the  holy  order,  and  stained  your  own  hands  with  blood. 

"  KING, 

'^  I  was  hurried  away  by  passion.    Forgive  me. 

INQUISITOR. 

**  Passion !  Is  that  the  answer  of  Philip  the  King,  or  Philip  the 
Infant?  Am  I  alone  grown  old?  Passion! — Let  every  conscience 
in  yowr  realms  be  free,  if  you  are  snch  a  slave! 

"  KING. 

*'  I  am  still  a  novice  in  these  things.    Have  patience  with  me; 

*•  INQVISlTOn. 

^*  No.     I  am  dissatisfied  with  you.    You  have  disgraced,  your 
reign,     \yhere  was  that  Philip,  whose  soul  was  firm  and  unalter- 
able*? Had  he  forgotten  all  his  past  actions,  when  the  hand  of  a 
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heretic  was  offered  and  accepted  i  Was  poison  no  longer  potsoo  f 
Was  the  barrier  between  good  and  evi!,  between  truth  and  ftke- 
hood,  broken  down  ?  What  is  firmness,  what  is  resolution,  what 
is  consistency,  if  in  a  single  moment  theNoaxims  fonnded  in  the 
experience  of  sixty  years  can  fanish  from  the  mind^ 

••  KIWO. 

**  I  looked  al  his  countenance.  Pardon  my  remark,  but  man 
has  one  avenue  less  when  he  approaches  you,  for  you  have  lost 
jour  sight. 

**  IRQVISITOR. 

**  But  of  what  use  could  this  man  be  ^  What  could  he  saj  which 
you  did  not  already  know  i  Are  you  so  little  acquainted  with  the 
language  of  innovation  and  enthusiasm  ? — If  your  conviction  can 
be  conquered  by  words,  with  what  effrontery  dare  you  sign  the 
sentence  of  a  hundred  thousand  souls,  who  are  doomed  to  die  for 
nothing  worse  I 

^*  I  wanted  to  find  a  man.  This  Domingo,  whom  you  recom- 
mended to  me — 

"  IVQniSI1*0R. 

<<  A  man  I  Men  are  to  you  but  cyphers.  Must  I  again  instruct 
ny  hoary-headed  pupil  in  the  elements  of  government  ?  An  eartbly 
god  should  l^arn  to  feel  no  wants,  but  such  as  can  be  gratified,  if 
you  wish  others  to  sympathise  with  you,  is  it  not  evident  that  yoa 
acknowledge  others  to  be  your  equals— «and  by  what  right,  I  would 
know,  do  you  claim  authority  over  your  equals  1' 

*•  KING. 

*' I  am  a  weak  man.  I  feel  it.  You  require  of  the  crea- 
ture, what  can  only  be  done  by  the  Creator. 

**  Inquisitor. 
*<  No.  Me  you  will  not  impose  upon.  You  are  discovered 
You  wanted  to  eseape  us.  The  bondage  of  our  holy  order,  was 
oppressive*  You  wanted  to  be  independent,  but  we  are  revenged. 
Be  thankful  that  the  church  is  satisfied  with  chastising  you  as  a 
parent*  The  choice  which  you  were  blindly  allowed  to  make  was 
your  punishment.  You  have  gained  instruction  by  the  issue,  and 
now  we  agsin  receive  you.  Had  you  not  sent  for  me  to-day,  by 
the  Almighty,  I  would  have  sent  for  you  to-morrow ! 

"  KIKG. 

<<  Moderate  your  warmth,  priest.  I  shall  not  tamely  submit  to 
such  language. 

**  INQUISITOR.   ' 

^  Why  have  you  cited  the  ghost  of  Samuel  to  appear  ?  I  have 
reared  two  kings  for  Spain,  and  hoped  my  labour  was  at  an  end. 
To  have  lived  in  vain  is  a  painful  sensation  at  ninety  years  of  age. 
I  crave  your  pardon-^and  now,  why  did  you  send  for  me  ?  My 
time  is  precious,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  repeat  my  visit. 

'*  KINO. 

«  Once  more  let  me  employ  you— and  only  once.  Peace  is  re- 
solved between  us,  and  the  past  is  forgotten.    We  are  friends. 
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*' INQUISITOR.      • 

**  If  Philip  be  submissive. 

"    KINO. 

'*  My  son  is  guilty  of  high  treason. 

*<  INQUISITOR* 

'^  What  mean  you  to  do  ? 

<*  KING* 

'*  Every  thing  or  nothing. 

**  INQUISITOR* 

**  'What,  mean  you  by  every  thing.'* 

"  KINO. 

*^  He  must  escape  from  Spain — or  die ! 

'*  INQUISITOR* 

<*  — —  Proceed. 

**  KINO. 

**  Can  you  mention  any  thing  Which  will  diminish  the  horror  nf 
decreeing  a  son's  death  f 

*'  INQUISITOR. 

**  To  satisfy  eternal  justice  the  Son  of  God  died  an  the  cross. 

"  KINO. 

**  You  will  propagate  this  opinion  throughout  Europe. 

"  INQUISITOR.     . 

**  Throughout  Christendom. 

**  KINO. 

<'  Nature  f  evolts  at  the  idea.    Can  you  silence  her  too  ? 

**  INQUISITOR. 

'*  Faith  listens  not  to  nature.'' 

I  "  KING. 

**  To  you  I  transfer  my  office.    May  I  be  entirely  neutral  ? 

"  INQUISITOR. 

**  Deliver  him  to  me. 

*'  KING. 

'*  He  is  my  only  son.    For  whom  have  I  obtained  and  preserved 
my  extensive  realms  ? 

•    "  INQUISITOR. 

**  For  destruction  rather  than  freedom. 

*'  KING. 

**  We  are  of  the  same  opinion.    Come. 

**  INQUISITOR. 

.    «  Whither  ? 

*'  KING. 

•*  To  receive  the  victim  from  my  hand.*' 

ActV.  (^Exeunt. 

In  the  second  scene,  Philip,  instigated  by  an*  anonymous 
letter,  holds  a  long  conversation  witii  Donna  Leondra  Got- 
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doba,  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  Inqaisitpr,  and.  qoestiott^ 
her  with  great  minateness  as  to  any  appearanqes  of  nnlawfiil 
attachment  between  Carlos  and  the  Qaeen.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  Philip  had  previously  entertained  any  saspicions  of 
the  sort,  and  certainly  the  answers  of  Leonora  are  as  com- 
pletely exculpatory  of  the  Qaeen  as  any  reasonable  man 
coald  wish;  bat  the  King  gets  jealous  by  force  of  talking 
about  it,  and  after  opening  his  mind  as  fully  as  he  well  €M>ald 
in  a  well-directed  examination,  he  dismisses  the  lady  in  wait- 
ing with  injunctions  to  spy  and  tell  every  thing*  aiid  solilo* 
quizes  thus : 

■  • 

**  Uneasy,  galling,  painful,  racking  doubt ! 
I  think  I  can  perceive  a  something  vague 
And  unsubstantial  fasten  on  my  fame, 
That  like  a  damp  ^nd  pestilential  mist 
Dims  the  bright  surface  of  my  stainless  honoar*** 
This  Leonora  too — that  she  should  see. 
That  she  should  know  the  King  is  jealous— 410, 
Not  jealous,  but  disturbed  for  Spain :" 

The  Inquisitor  enters,  and  blows  the  sparks  into  a  devour* 
ing  flame- by  declaring  a  report  that  the  consummation  of  a 
long  list  of  treasons,  projected  by  Carlos,  was  the  wedding 
of  the  Queen.  Fortunately  for  the  good  Inquisitor,  the 
Queen  comes  in  upon  the  exit  of  the  King,  and  is  persuaded 
to  follow  and  sue  Philip  for  his  son,  whom  she  understands 
to  be  at  that  time  under  his  father's  displeasure. 

In  the  second  act  Carlos  is  visited  in  his  confinenieBt.by 
bis  treacherous  friend  Cordo|^a,  who  endeavours  to  worm 
out  of  him  every  thing  he  can  respecting,  the  passion  for  ^e 
Queen,  which,  as  we  have  remarked  before,  seems  known, 
in  all  its  particulars,  to  every  one  in  the  play,  before.it  is  so 
to  the  lover  himself.  The  following  passage  is  nearly  t^ 
best  in  the  whole  work. 

•  •  • 

"  CORDOBA. 

**  Nay,  give  your  feelings  vent. 

'*  CA&LOS. 

•*  Oh,  agony! 
If  thou  couldst  feel  the  pangs  that  rack  my  heart. 
The  inward  struggles  apd  the  vain  resolves. 
The  contests  ofl  renewed,  that  seem  to  give 
A  victory  to  virtue,  but  exhaust. 
My  feeble  being,  then  the  demon  comes. 
And  seizes  on  my  weakness  unopposed.— 
Again  a  wild  and  horrible  remorse 
Provokes  me  to  fresh  effort, .  and  again 
I  combat,  conquer,  tremble,  suffisr,  sink. 
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'Ob'l  had  th^  idol  of  my  heart  been  8Cornful>' 
Rejected  all  my  prayera^  spurned  at  my  love, 
And  met  my  adoration  with  contempt, 
1  could  have  borne  it ;  then,  indeed,  methiiikty 
The  simple  recollection  of  her  form, 
7  he  faintest  image  of  a'  smile  gone  by,  ^ 

The  feeling  of  a  moment  fled  away, 
And  fled  for  ever,  wer^jto  me  a  feast 
That  India  could,  not  buy— -my  life-^my  alL — 
,'  But  viewing  her  perfections  with  my  eyes. 
To  be  obliged  to  chase  her  from  my  thought — 
To  view  myself,  with  loathipg — the  rank  soil 
In  which  a- poison  grows ! — no— I'll  no  more—    -     • 
The  very  speaking  it  is  horrible.' ' 

A  scene  of  great  length  between  Philip  and  the  Prince 
ensues,  in  which  the  subject  of  the  Queen  seetns  forgotten, 
and  Carlos  is  tempted  to  make  some  disclosure  of  bis  politi-* 
cal  designs  l^y  a  feigned  offer  of  resignation  of  the  crown. 
This,  however,  is  deprecated  by  Carlos,  and  Philip  seems 
almost  in  a  good  humour  with  him,  when  from  an  excess  of 
sincerity  the  Pdnce  makes  a  laboured,  and  in  some  respects 
affecting  confession  of  the  doubts  which  assail  him  upon  the 
propriety  of  the  Autos  de  Fe,  and  the  Christian  charity 
displayed  by  the  holy  office.  This  at  once  destroys  the  pre- 
vious good  impression  made  upon  the  King's  mind,  and'he 
breaks  off  the  conference  by  bidding  bis  son  expect  no 
indulgence  from  him.  After  this  the  Queen  makes  her  ap- 
plication for  Carlos,  but  is  dismissed  ih  a  very  summary 
manner,  leaving  Philip  greatly  agitated  and  disposed  to  con- 
clude the  act  with  a  soliloquy.  That  the  heretical  dislike  of 
Autos  de  Fe,  shown  by  Carlos,  should  annoy  Philip,  is  in- 
telligible, and  of  the  certainty  of  that  Philip  could  himself 
judge;  b^thowso  staid  and  passionless  a  man  could  from 
any  thing  that  passes  previously  in  Lord  John  Russell's  play, 
have  any  motive  for  complaining  that, 

r 

"  his  very  Queen 
Transfers  her  pl^edged  affections  to  his  boy. 
And  comes  herself  unconac'umsljf  to  tell 
The  maddening  tale  to  him."  ■       t 

18  beyond  our  conception.  Surely  when  the  supposed  lover 
is  "  almost  unconscious,''  and  the  lady  absolutely  *'  uncon- 
scions,"  of  their  iove,  even  a  Spanish  husband  might  have 
rested  in  peace. 

The  third  act  is  almost  entirely  taken  up  with  the  exami- 
nation of  Carlos  before  the  Inquisition.    It  is  the  best,  and 
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indeed  tbe  only  one  that  contains  any  fhing  dramatic  ^in  it 
throQghoat  the  play«  Carlos  demands  to  know  who  are  his 
accusers; — 

**  CARLOS* 

"  Appear^ 
Wolves ; 

**  LUCBftO. 

*'  Donna  Leonora  Cordoba^  come  into  court. 

{Ske  appears  from  the  mde.) 

"  CARtbs,    , 
^*  Poor  fallen  insh'ument 
Of  bad  designs ;  oh»  could  thy  husband  see  thee. 
How  would  he  feel  1" 

<*  LUCERO. 

'^  Don  Luis  Cordoba, 
Come  into  court. 

(  He  enters  from  the  side.) 

*^  CARLOS. 

**  Lijds  1  drop  out  my  eyes ! 
Sinkjirom  my  eyerhaUs  :  ye  have  seen  a  sight 
That  makes  all  future  vision  horrible ! 
This  man  I  deemed  a  friend!  oh,  hoUpw  world f 

'^  There  is  another  witness  still>  my  prince: 
Luceiso,.  speak. 

^  LUCBRO. 

*f  Don  Philip,  Kmg  of  Spain, 
Come  into  court. 

(He  enters  from  the  side.) 

**  CARLOS. 

/«  My  father! 

{Sinks  into  a  chair.) 

**  VALDXZ* 

*'  These,  my  prince, 
These  are  the  witnesses,  no  airy  phantom^. 
Created  by  our  malice ;  no  base  tools 
Of  priestly  persecution:  witness,  heaven. 
If  we  had  lound  that  it  were  possible 
To  shut  our  ears,  that  any  way  were  left 
'To  disbelieve  or  slight  the  testimony 
That  weighs  upon  your  bead ;  with  eager  ioy 
We  had  embraced  such  hope,  and  closed  the  abyss 
That  yawns  so  fearfully:  'tis  otherwise: 
Not  ours  the  blame  :  yet  may  our  charity. 
Presuming  still  the  best,  cherish  the  hope. 
You  can  explain  these  things  :  the  hours  }ou  ask 
ShsU  be  altowed  for  preparation ;  then 
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Our  court  shall  be  aiseinbled,  to  hear  at  full 
Your  highness's  prepared  defence,  and' judge 
Ai  truth,  and  tbi  great  cause  of  Christian  Spaniy 
Shall  best  dirert  ua.    Guards^  attend  the  Prince 
To  his  appointed  Oell. 


•'CARLOS,  {rising,) 


tng.) 
^*  Stand  oft  ye  slaves 
Of  wicked  masters !  I  ask  no^lay : 
I'll  go  to  trial  novir;  for  my  defence  . 
Is  brief  and  hopeless:  I  aTov"  it  all! 
All  that  your  witnesses  hate  sworn,  I  swear. 
And  pledge  my  honour  for  its  truth  :  think  not 
That  I  will  dtoop  or  crouch  beneath  your  feet. 
Unsay  my  words,  aafi.  ereep  away  dishonoured: 
What  I  have  done.  I  own,  that  I  have  spoken 
I  speak  again ;  y^t  I  deny  my  guilt. 
All  that  I  did  was  inuocent. 

"   VALDEZ. 

"  Beware 
How  you  proceed ;  the  ground  on  which  you  tread 
Covers  the  embers  of  eternal  fire. 

"  CARLOS. 

**  I  reck  not  what  ye«ay :  Irtell  you  plainly 
I  pity  heretics,  and  deem  your  acts 
Cruel  and  impious,     fiy  what  right,  I  ask, 
Stand  ye  'twixt  God  and  man;  restricting  thus 
The  uncontroJable  and  sacred  conscience 
By  your  procrastian  bed  ? 

**   VALDEZ. 

*'  I  grieve  to  find 
The  heir  of  Spain  so  ignorant ;  know  then, 
We  hold  the  scales  for  the  eternal  church, 
Whose  faith  is  truth ;  whose  empire  is  the  soul 
Of  lost  mankind :  it  is  our  sacred  duty 
To  save  our  brethren  from  the  treachVous  lights 
That  lead  to  hell  who  follows. 

<«  CARLOS. 

*'  Every  church 
Throughout  the  worlcf may  claim  like  obligation: 
Each  is  for  truth  ;  the  Turk,  the  Lutheran, 
The  Calvlnist,  the  Greek,  the  Indian  Brahmin, 
Proclaims  his  dogma  true :  can  all  be  ^o} 
If  each  may  persecute,:  shall  not  the  world 
Be  speckled  with  one  trntl|,  and  many  errors  i 


€1 


"   VALDEZ. 

This  smells  of  heresy^  Dpn  Carlos  then 
Doubts  ouif  religion  true  ? 

R  r  2 
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*•  CARLOS. 

"  I  doabt  it  not :  - 

Tig  ye  who,  by  the  bloody  means  ye  me. 
Betray  your  want  of  faith :  shall  liot  the  God,  '- 
Who  sent  his  word  With  miracles  and  signs. 
To  the  benighted  world,  make  it  prevail 
Without  these  chains^  this  rack,  these  gloomy  dungeons  ? 

**   VJkLDEZ. 

**  Yet  by  such  means  the  holy  soil  of  Spain 
Is  from  the  common  stain  of  Europe  free : 
And  erring  minds  are  from  theiir  wandering  path 
Reclaimed  by  our  laborious  ministry. 

*•  CARLOS. 

**  'Tis  false :  the  victims  that  ye  sacrifice 
Are  but  incensed  by  your  inhuman  tortures ; 
Souls  of  immortal  men  acquire  new  strength. 
New  temper,  from  jthe  fire  persecution ; 
And  future  ages  shall  avow  the  truth, 
That,  in  the  warfare  of  contending  creeds. 
The  martyr's  blood  waters  the  victor's  palm. 

**   VALDSZ. 

*'  Tet  many  have  renounced  their  new  sprung  faith. 

<*  CARLOS. 

<<  Believe  them  not ;  their  faith  is  nothing  worth ; 
A  forced  conversion  is  a  forced  deceit ; 
We  may  grow  rich  by  arts  that  we  detest ; 
We  may  be  cured  by  medicines  that  we  loathe ; 
But  by  a  worship  that  the  soul  abhors 
We  never  can  be  saved ;  'tis  mockery  all. 
Of  timid  men  ye  may  make  hypocrites, 
Of  zealous  men  ye  may  make  martyrs ;  but 
Of  none  shall  ye  make  Catholics;  the  faith 
Of  an  all-powerful  benevolence 
Thrives  not  by  blood,  nor  is  it  given  to  spread. 
The  chapty  of  Christ  by  homicide. 

**   VALDEZ. 

<<  Prince,  you  speak  boldly ; — it  befits  your  rank  ; 
Yet  know  that  we  have  full  authority 
To  punish  unbelievers,  and  pluck  out 
The  tares  that  grow  among  the  wheat.    Beware  1 

**  CARLOS. 

«  Authority!  firom  whom ?-— is  it  from  Heaven ) 
Has  God  then  pat  his  balance  in  your  hands. 
Trusted  his  sword  of  justice  to  your  arm. 
That  thus  ye  would  usurp  his  office  ?     Christ 
Told  him  alone  to  judge  who  Had  not  sinned.    .         .         ., 
Have  ye  not  sinned  i  --but  be  it  ye  have  not. 
Say,  will  J0II  stake  your  souls  you  caiinot  err  f    ' 
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Or  left  He  upon  all  th^  common  sin 

That  suina  the  heart,  and  yet  for.  some  annulled 

The  common  error  that  ujfirms  the  head  ? 

I  am  myself  a  member  of  your  church ; 

I  hold  her  doetrlnes,  folloviF  her  commands; 

Yet  dare  I  not  condemn  my  fellow  man. 

Who  sees  salvation  on  the  same  hill  top. 

But  treads  another  path  to  reach  it. 

"  Prince, 
We  listen  with  amaze)  with  grief  much  more. 
To  hear  from  royal  lips,  from  lips  that  once 
Swore  to  maintain  the  faith,  such  guileful  words, 
Prompted  by.  Satan  to  mislead  proud  youth. 
And  goad  the  gallant  spirit  to  rush  on  - 

1 0  death  eternal.     We  are  judges  here,  ' 

.  By  warrant  from  the  church;  the  church  heaven-borh 
Still  draws  its  inspiration  from  above. 

"  CARLOS. 

^  Is  it  will  of  Heaven  you^peak  }  speak  mercy ; 
Is  it  Christ's  will  you  do  ?  be  charitable ; 
And  are  ye  so  ?  No !  shame  upon  you  all. 
Your  hands  are  bloody ;  to  the  Godf  of  peace 
You  offer  carnage  ^  this  is  not  divine ; 
It  cannot  be ;  your  title-deeds  are  forged; 
A  mortal  usurpation.     Thus  weak  man 
Scans  the  horizon  bounded  by  his  right. 
And  thinks  he  sees  the  world ;  but  the  large  eye 
Of  heavenly  mercy  compasses  the  globe, 
And  kerts  the  savage  Indian,  distinct 
As  the  great  King  of  Spain." 

The  deliberations  of  the  Court  are  interrupted,  and  Philip's 
resolutions  shaken,  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  Bishop 
of  Osma,  who  pledges  his  life  for  the  innocence  of  Carlos, 
and  abuses  the  inquisition  itself  in-good  set  term$,  ^uch  as 
we  much  question  whether  the  good  Bishop  would  hs^ve  dared 
to  use,  unless  protected  by  a  member  of  the  House  of  Russell. 
Philip,  moved  by  the  supplications  and  insinnatiops  of  Osma, 
defers  coming  to  any  definitive  conclusion  of  the  case,  and 
the  Act  terminates  with  even  betting  upon  Carlos,  if  fair  pla.fr 
be  shown. 

In  the  fourth  Act,  Carlos,  consistently  enough  with  the  im*: 
becility  of  his  real  character,  but  not  atall  so  with  the  vigour, 
and  discernment  attribtited  to  him  in  this  play,  forgives  the. 
traitor  Cordoba,  and  actually  believes  the  promiiies  ofthisde-; 
teqted  villain,  and  concerts  apian  of  escape  that  night  by  hia 
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means*  The  Qaeen  also  visitsthe  Priace^iaad  offe^a.pardon 
from  the  King,  itpon  condition  of  a  year*«  retirement  into  the 
provinces.  Carlos  scents  this  offer,  and  is  peevish  towards 
the  messenger;  she.  expostulates,  and  offers  nim  a  chance  of 
escape  under  her  cloak,  whilst  she  remains  in  tbe^  prison. 
This  generoos  offer  softens  him,  but  he  has  scarcely  refused 
it,  when  a  whistle  is  heard  from  without ;  upOn  which  he 
climbs  to  the  grated  window  at  the  top  of  his  cell ;  the  bars  of 
conrse  give  way,  and  he  escapes ;  wiierenpon  in  imitation  of 
Jocasta,  and  with  singular  discretion,  all  the  circumstances 
considered,  without  uttering  a  single  syllable,  exit  tbe 
Queen) 

In  the  fifth  Act,  Philip  is  as  irresolute  as  ever.  Valdez 
enters,  and  demands  the  King's  decision  relative  to  his  son's 
fate.  It  seems  that  Philip  had  been  stationed,  no  one  knows 
where,  and  had  witnessed,  no  one  knows  how,  the  meeting  of 
the  Queea  and  Prince  in  the  dungeon.  We  can  see 
nothing  in  that  scene  which  could  affect  the  King's  jea- 
lous tendencies.  The  offer  of  esdtfpe  has  nothing  to  do  with 
that,  and  surely  if  the  Pripce  was  to  be  pardoned  upon  the 
easy  condition  of  a  year's  retirement  into  GalScia,  and  the 
Queen  was  ordered  to  <conT&y  such  offers  of  pardon  by  tfaeex« 
press  direction  of  Philip  himself^  we  are  justified  in  saying 
with  Swift,  that  all  that  passed 

*'  Between  the  Queen  and  Don  Carlos. 
Might  be  proclaimed  at  Charing' CeosB;^' 

Yet  when  Valdez^  with  a  view  of  exciting  bb  dormant  .pas- 
sions again,  asks  the  King,  how,  ppon  witnessing  the  afore- 
said conference,  his  royal  mind  stood  affepted,  JPbUipaiiswers, 

•«  Hark,  Valdea ! 
^     **.l  stood  where  you  desired ;  I  watched  the  Queen ; 
I  saw  she  inade  my  oflfer  to  mj^  son ;     ; 
I  saw  that  he  rejected  it  ^  I  saw- 
He  pleaded  fer  her  foeroy ;  and  I  saw 
H^  kissed  her  hand. '.  iKKoimed  J  leftthe  place ; — 
Would  I  had  n^er  Iteen  l'^ 

This  is  as  ^i|ipUtjB..an  instance  of  9  moral  nan  sequiiur,  as 
we  evCTmetwiti^^.  ,>      , 

The  King  hears  from  the  Inquisitor  of  a  plot  for  raising 
men  in  Yalen.9i%lo>ai4  C^rloiS  in  his  flight  to  Flanders,  and 
veems  det^rjgiiiibed  -1^  f^iunfiAarjr  measures  by  the  news ;  when 
Lifcero  enters,  c^d  tciportsj^thl^t  the  PHnae  hM  escaped  frpm 
his  prisoui  Philip  i^  ;i^lonished«  and  abruptly  moves  off,,  to 
|oin  in  the  pursuit  :0f  ^e  (ugitiye.  There  is  a  confusion  beret 
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•urbich  we  cannot  vn^veL  The  King  says,  he  saw  every 
.  thingthat  took  place  at  the  interview  between  the  Queen  and 
Carlos ;  conseqnently  he  most  have  heard  Carlos  relate  to 
the  Qaeoi  the  plan  that  was  concerted  for  his  escape;  it  was 
not  likely  he  shoold  leave  his  post  'till  he  had  heard  the  con- 
closion  of  the  address  with  which  the  Prince  accompanied  the 
,  action  of  kissing  the  Queen's  hand,nor  until  the  Qaeen  had  left 
the  dnngeon;  bat  if  he  did  remain,  he  mas(  have  seen  Carlos 
escape;  because  the  Qdeen  dees  not  leave  the  place  'till 
Carlosi  has  climbed  up  to  the  grated  window,  as  aforesaid* 
smd  the  bars  have  given  way ;  argal^  the  conclusion  is,  that 
Philip  was  a  willing  accessary  to  the  said  escapade^  bnt  that 
be  had  entirely  forgotten  it  in  the  Kialtiplicity  of  stateafiairs. 
This  is  the  most  potent  conclusion  we  can  extract  from  the 

S remises.  In  the jlf^M  or  stx<A  edition,  we  reQommend  Lof d 
ohn  Russell  to  elucidate  this  seeqiing  diffieujiy,  which- may 
be  done  by  an  alteration  in  the  text  itself,  or  by  the  easier 
process  of  an  affidavit,. stating  that  a  certain  jotting  angle  of 
the  ^all  prevented  the  king  from  neein^i  and  a  temporally  ac- 
cess of  cold  from  hmxrinff,  that*  which  otherwise  any  other 
^mortal  aid,  therein  more  especially  a  jealous  spying  husbadd, 
would  and  must  have  both  seen  and  heard. 

The  rest  of  the  Play  may  be  ppjuprised .  in  a  jew  words. 
Carlos  is  led  by  Cordoba,  like  a  pig  by  the  nose,  into  an  alley, 
where  the  night-guard  and  the  officers  of  the  Inquisition  of 
course  meet  him.  He  is  slopped  and  fights :  Cordoba  stabs 
him  in  the  back,  like  lago,  and  gets  in  return,  what  lago 
does  not,  the  sword  of  Carlos  in  his  bosom.  Philip  enters  ; 
forbids  any  attention  to  be  paid  to  the  wounds  of  his  son,  and 
*  Yeldez  settles  the  matter  by  poisoning  most  opportunely  a 
'  cap  of  liqnor,  which  Caiios  has  called  for.  An  iclaxrcissement 
takes  place  between  father  and  son ;  the  King  is  satisfied 
with  respect  to  the  Queen,  as  any  sensible  man  would  have 
been  long  before,  and  it  all  ends  with  an  embrace,  and  so 
forth.  Cnx\o^  dies.  Then  enters  an  Bpistle,  written  from 
Rome,  and  disclosing  the  secret.macbin&tions  of  the  Grand 
Inquisitor;  upon  which  Philip  storms,  and  orders  him-  to  be 
arrested :  Vatdez  is  game,  and  bullies  Philip,  and  Philip  ends 
the  Play  solus. 

"  May  this  sad  story  irest  for  ever  secriet ! 
Vain  hope !  in  one  short  day  1  have  destroyed 
My  peace  of  conscience  and  my  hopes  of  fiime.'* 

We  have  only  room  left  for  a  few  remarks  upon  .the  general 
merits  of  this  Tragedy.  That  Lord  John  Russell  has  not  suc- 
ceeded so  well  as  either  Schiller  or  Alfieri,  is  perhaps  not  very 
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anrprifiing.  It  is  worthy  of  c^Uentfony  tfiat  he  shoald  hare 
-writlen  so  well  as  he  has  done.  Nothing  sarcastic  ts  meaot 
iiere ;  but  the  change  from  Parliamentary  Reform  and  the 
Disfranchisement  of  Boroughs  to  Poetry  and  the  Stage,  is  nei- 
ther easy  nor  nataral.  A  tragedy  is  incomparably  the  moat 
difficult  work;  which  a  poet  can  undertake.  He  mnst  bring; 
genios  at  all  events,  and  judgment,  experience,  and  flexibility, 
if  possible.  He  mnst  conc«it;6  his  plot  as  a  whole;  not  add 
«cene  to  scene,  and  speech  to  speech,  to  fnak0  the  plot.  He 
must  individualize  his  characters ;  not  simply  write  different 
opinions  under  different  names.  He  miist  treat  his  s«l>ieot 
boeticidly,afterthemanner,if  notin  the  degree,of  Shakspesnre; 
he  must  avoid  common  places  in  his  thoughts  ;  he  must  look 
through  the  imagination.  In  sh6rt,  he  mast  be  a  poet ;  not  in 
the  involutions  and  elaborate  ornaments  of  the  text,  bnt  apo^ 
in  his  feelings,  in  his  temper,  and  in  his  mind.  Lord  John 
Russell  does  net  seem  to  be  a  poet ;  there  is  adryness,  a  ste- 
rility and  harshness  about  the  action,  which  is  fatal  to  his  pre- 
tensions. Some  manly  and  energetic  writing  in  the  declama- 
tory speeches  there"  is ;  but  the  plot  is  weak,  and  indeed  no 
plot;  the  characters  tautologous,  and  indeed  no  characters; 
and  the  successive  stages  of  the  action  inconsequential,  and  in- 
•consistent  with  each  other. 


, Aht.  v..  a  Sermon  Preached  in  the  Cathedral  Church 
of  Cashel,  on  Thursday,  2&th  of  September,  1822,  at  the 
Primartf^  Visitation  of  the  most  Reverend  Richard, 
Archbishop  of  CasheL  By  the  Ren,  John  Jebh,  D»D. 
Archdeacon  of  Emly.    8vo.  32  pp.  Dublin.  1822. 

Episcopal  Charges,  and  yisitatipn  Sermons^  are  among 
the  most  valuable  publications  which  it  fklls  within  oor  pro- 
vince to  notice:  and  the  Sermon  which  we  have  now  to 
introduce  to  our  readers  is  not  the  least  interesting  of  this* 
class  of  publications  from  the  estimable  character  of  the 
deceased  prelate,  with  which  Dr.  Jebb  has  made  us  ac- 
quainted. We  are  not  ignorant  that  there. are  many  who 
consider  the  prelates  of  the  Anglican  Church  as  so  many 
feudal  chieftains  who,,  in  solitary  state,  immnr^  themselves  in 
their  baronial  mansions  during  their  absence  from  their  ne- 
ces&ary  attendance  on  l^arliament.  We  apprehend,  however, 
that  if  their  months  of  retirement  were  scrupulously  exa- 
mined; it  would  be  found  that  they  sn*e  sedulonsly  employed 
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in  ilie  discharge  oif  those  importaitt  fattctions  iiloident  to 
their  station,  in  a  manner  bat  littte  iiiferior  to  that  in  which 
the  eminent  prelate  was  occnpied,  to  whoise  memory  the  Dis« 
course  notr  niider  consideration  is  inscribed,  we  mean  the 
late  Honourable  and  Most  Reverend  Charles  Brodrick,  D.D. 
Archbishop  of  Casheh 

The  Text  is  1  Tim.  iv.  15.  **  Meditate  upon  these  things; 
give  thyself  vdiolly  to  them ;  that  thy  profiting  may  appear 
unto  ail."  Having  elucidated  this  passage  from  the  contesLt, 
the  reverend  preacher  phserves,  that  from  it  clergymen  may 
learn  the  sum  of  their  duties,  as  Christian  men  and  ds  Chris- 
tian ministers.  They  are  to  meditate  on  all  the  moral  and 
spiritual  excellencies  of  the  Christian  cbpracter ;  they  are  to 
give  themselves  exclosively  to  the  proper  studies  and  pur;- 
siiits  of  the  ChristiJEin  character :  and  they,  are  to  meditate  on 
the  one,  and  give  themselves  to  the  .other,  that  their  pro- 
gfress  may  be  clear  in  every  part  of  their  most  holy  calling. 
'The  first  topic  to  which  the  preacher  calls  the  attention  of 
bis  hearers,  is  that  which  is  last  in  the  words  of  the  text-^ 
the  proper  end  of  clerical  exertions ;  but  which,  though  la^l 
in  the  order  of  attainment^  is  first  in  the  order  of  conception ; 
and  which,  if  it  be  not  justly  apprehended  at  the  beginning, 
will  rarely  be  attained  in  the  progress  of  their  ministration/ 

**  Art  thou,  then/'  Dr.  Jebb  asks,  <<  a  minister  of  Christ?  Be- 
hold the  mark  at  which  thou  must  aim^  that  thy  proficiency  may 
be  mtoiifest  in  all  things;  not  in  this  or  that  particular  branch  of 
thy  profession,  but  in  all  the  meditations,  all  the  studies,  all  the 
more  active  duties  to  which  thou  hast  been  called ;  so  that  in  word, 
in*conversation,  in  charity,  in  spirit,  in  faith,  in  purity,  in  learning, 
in  exhortation,. in  doct'rine,  thou  mayest  exemplify  the  completeness 
of  the  Christian  ministry."  P.  4.  . 

Having  obviated  the  alarm  which  this  notion  of  complete^ 
ness  might  excite  in  the  mind  of  any  conscientious  clergy- 
man, the  preacher  briefly  illustrates  its  nature,  and  remarks 
that  it  demands  no  extraordinary  gifts,  no  splendour  of  abi- 
lities, no  accumulation  of  accomplishments. 

**  Let  there  only  be  an  honest  and  good  heart,  let  there  only  be 
a  due, sense  of  our  own  weakness,  and  an  earnest  desire  of  will 
and  ability,  of  strength  and  power  from  on  high,  and  then,*  by  the 
assistance  of  God's  holy  spirit,  that  will  be  effected  for  us,  and 
within  us,  which  we  never  can  effect  for  ourselves.  Whether 
these  be  our  dispositions,  and  these  our  desires,  it  is,  indeed,  im- 
portant and  indispensable  that  we  should  satisfactorily  ascertain ; 
and,  in  order  to  this  ascertainment,  I  have,  at  the  present,  but  one 
eemy  and  simple  criterion  to  propose.  There  is  one  talent  which 
we  iall  equally  possess,  the  tal^  qfiimt* .  Let  us  each  ask  pur 
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.  own  betrto,  h00.  dq  «|Mf  employ  thU  taleni  f  The  answer  wiH  enable 
'118  to^  determine  hoMT  far  we  possess  the  dispositions  and  demres  be- 
longing to  our  holy  calling ;  how  far  we  may  hope  to  exemplify,  in 
our  lives  and  conversation,  the  completeness  of  the  Christian 
ministry/' 

In  enforcing  the  doty  of  meditating  on  all  the. moral  and 
spiritual  ex<3eliencies  of  the  Christian  character,  Dir.  Je)>b  tiins 
takes  occasion  to  elucidate  the  very  ^omprdiensiTe  meaning 
•of  the  verb  (EMXcr«Ai,  which,  from  the  want  of  a  inore  ade- 
quate representative,  we  render  by  the  English  verb  to 
meditate. 

**  Among  rhetoricians,  it  includes  all  the  previous  discipline, 
study,  examination  of  the  subject,  invention  of  topics,  |ir6visimi 
of  materiitls,  distribution  of  arguments,  selection  'and  arraiigement 
'of  words,  in  short,  all  the  kinds  and  degrees  of  preparation  iv^ich 
ihe  orator  employs,  that  he  nlay  be  qualified  to'  pi^d  with  ability 
and  success.    In  military  affitirs,  and  agonistic  gamcfl^  it  embraces 
'the  scientific  training,  the  study  of  tactics  both  in  theory  and  prac- 
tice, the  habituation  both  of  min4  and  body  to  endurance  of  fat^ne, 
.the  ^performance  of  all  manly  and  warlike  exercises  in  time  of 
;peace,  the  indispensable,  though  mimic  conflicts  of  countrymen 
with  countrymen,  and  friends  with  friends,  in  order,  when  the  real 
conflict  shall  arrive,  to  a  vigorous  opposition  of  the  foe* or  the  rivri, 
in  the  arena  or  the  field.    And  with  moral  writeT^?,  both  profime 
-and  sacred,  it  has  a  meaning  quite  aiialogOui'to  ;lhe  fonber  two:  it 
denotes  that  thoughtful  investigation  of  goodness  and  virtue  Whicfa 
flows  from  a  heart-felt  interest  in  the  subject^  aitd,  whicb  lissaea  ib 
uniform,  consistent,  and  exemplary  ptadtice;  the:  forecasting  ate 
of  probable  or  possible  contingencies,  which  may  bring  our  virtue 
into  trial;  the  habitual  comparison  of  means  with. ends,  of  our 
duties  with  our  powjers ;  the  frequent  resolution  of  human  oUigft- 
tions  at  large,  and  of  our  own  speCial.obligations  in  particular,  into  . 
their  several,  parts  and  degrees,  with  respect  to  our  God^  our 
neighbour,  and  ourselves ;  the  continued  moral  recolledtibn  of  the 
several  relations  in  which  we  stand,  that  there  may,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, he  no  excess,  and  no  defecti  in  our  dealings  and  commnnica. 
tlons  with  our  fellow-men :  these  are.  a  few,  and  but  a  few  ingre- 
dients of  that  complicated  and  important  exercise  which  moralists 
have  been  used  to  express  by  the  word  /uti^iraw,  and  whidi,:  in  its 
highiest' meaning,  and  to  its  utmoH  extent,  the  Apostle  was  dcnroos 
to  knpri^ss  upon  his  oWn  son  In  the  (kith,  as  indispensable  in  a 
minister  and  steward  Of  the'  idysteri^  of  God."    P.  7» 

We  pass  by  Dr»  Jebb's  sol^pn  and  affectionate  admoni- 
tions on  the  daty  of  et^gymw  devotiog  themselves  an- 
iirely  to  the  proper  stadias  of  their  ealUng-^beea^^  it  h 
a  topie,  which  we  dolibt  not,  long  mad  deep  reflecitien  has 
fattiiUarized  to  thd  mi&dB  of  om^  oierical  Teaders««--in  order 
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to  iatrodace  (h«ai  to  tfa^  oharacter  of  tb^  late  Arclibishop 
Srbdrick,  to  the  delineation  of  whose  exemplary  oonduot 
and  virtues  the  chief  part  of  this  Visitation  Sermon  is  de- 
voted. 

Descended  of  a  family  ennobled  for  services  and.  merit, 
the  Honoarable  Charles  Brodrick,  ithortly  after  his  return  to 
Ireland,  from  Cambridge,  (where  he  had  graduated)  received 
ordiuation  from  his  friend  and  father-in-law.  Dr.  Woodward, 
at  that  time  Bi»hop  of  Cloyne. 

**  The  first  parochial  act  of  our  late  revered  diocesan  was  worthy 
pfhijB  institutor  and  himself;  it  was  in  character  with  every  subse- 
quent act  of  his  exemplary  life.  From  an  overwhelming  sense  of 
duty,  at  a  period  when  very  lax  notions  prevailed  respecting  derical 
residence,  in  opposition  to  the  remonstrances  of  many  friends,  he 
became  an  immediate  resident  on  a  moderate  benefice,  in  a  wild, 
uninhabited  country,  in  a  damp,  uncomfoiPtahle  house ;  and  there 
he  continued  to  reside,  during  an  inclement  winter -season,  witih 
considerable  risk,  and  no  small  actual  detriment,  to  his  own  delicate 
heaitbfl  and,  what  with  him  was  a  far  'more  seiridus  consideration,  to 
the  health  of  his  dearest,  earthly  friend.  In  this  humble  sphere,  he 
was  the  guardian,  the  instructor,  the  benefactor  of  the  poor ;  and; 
when  removed  to  a  parish  of  larger'  extent,  in  which  his  family 
influence  was  considerable,  the  whole  weight  of  that  influence  was 
invariably  employied  in  the  service  of  religion  andliumanHy; 
while,  in  matters  that  intimiately  regarded  the  discipline  and  go* 
yemment  of  the  diocese,  he  afforded  his  good  father,  in-law  much 
valuable  aid :  and  thus,  under  the  best  trainttig,  he  was  gradually 
prepared  for  the  duties  of  that  more  elevatc^d  station,  to  which,  in 
due  time,  and  with  the  approbation  of  all  good  men,  he  was  most 
deservedly  called."     P.  15. 

From  the  see  of  Qonfert^  which  beheld  but  a  short  time. 
Bishop  Brodrick  was  ti^Mislated  to  that  of  Kilmore,  where 

**  In  primitive  simplicity  of  IFfe  and  manners,  in  single  devoted. 
ness  to  the  prqper  studied  and  pursuits  of  his  ministry,  in  fatherly 
kindness  to  all  classes  of  his  Clergy,  in  grave  yet  gentle  admoni- 
tion to  some,  in  delicate  and  wise  encouragement  of  others,  in  i,hat 
conscientious  feeling  of  responsihility  which  influenced  his  whole 
conduct,  and  in  that  deep,  unostentatious  piety,  which  was  the 
source  and  soul  of  all  the  rest«  he  approved  himself  a  worthy  and 
congenial  successor  of  the  apostplic  Bedel.*'    P.  17,.    .  . 

Bat  the  chief  field  of  his  e&ertibii  was  the  see  of  Casbei^ 
and  his  piarental  care  of  tha^t  arcfafepiscopal  diocese  is  thus 
b>;aatifa11y  exhibited :     '  '  .   '* 

/'  It  was  his  speciaf  care,  wherever  4^ey  were  wanting,  to  pror 
cure  Ctyutidiap,  giebes,  and  glebe-luMises;    and^  thus   to   make 
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eiectaal  provisiob  for  the  settleoaeDt  throughout  IS§  diodese,  of  s 
resident  and  operative  Clergy.  This  he  justly  conceived,  was 
the  foundation  of  all  ecclesiastical  improvement ;  to  this,  accord- 
ingly,  in  the  first  place,  he  bent  the  iiill  vigour  of  his  active  niiDd  i 
how  successfuUy,  the  present  state  of  things  will  amplv  testify : 
for,  perhaps,  it  may  not  be  too  much  to  affirm,  that  toe  whole 
united  Church  cannot  produce  a  body  of  Clergy  more  generally 
resident,  than  the  Clergymen  of  this  diocese.  But,  while  our  late 
Archbishop  was  anxious  to  furnish  his  Clergy  with  proper  dwell- 
ings, he  was  yet  more  solicitous,  when  occasion  offered,  to  fill 
those  dwellings  witli  a  proper  Clergy,  The  dbtr^utiop .  ojf  pre- 
ferments was,  with  him,  a  sacred  trust ;  a  vacancy-  was  ever  a  se- 
rious pressure  on  his  conscientious .  mind ;  and  the  breath  of 
calumny  has  never  dared  to  whisper,  that,  in  a  single  instance,  did 
the  least  tincture  of  selfishness  or  secularity  mingle  with  the  parity 
of  his  episcopal  choice.  Over  a  Clergy  thus  chosen,  he  ppesidcd 
with  the  impartially  of  wisdom,  and  of  love;  and.  while,  at  the  seat 
of  his  rule,  he  set  every  spring  in  healthful  activity ;  no  comer 
of  his  diocese,  however  remote,  was  uncheered  by  the  glance  of  his 
parental  eye:  the  extremities  were  always  animated  by  the  life- 
blood  which  flowed  warm  from  the  heart.  His  discipline,  accord- 
ingly, was  the  discipline  of  kindness :  exact,  but  not  severe,  he 
effected  that  by  mildness  and  conciliation,  which  others  might 
vainly  have  attempted  by  coercion  and  restraint:  a  hint,  a  word, 
a  look  from  him,  had  most  jpersuasive  energy :  while  his  .Clergy 
derived  wisdom  from  his  advice,  they  imbibed  goodness  from  his 
•manner :  in  the  necessary  intercourse  of  business,  when  we  entered 
his  study,  we  came,  as  it  were,  into  a  sanctuary ;  yet,  -such  was  the 
graciousness  of  his  demeanour,  that  the  familiarity  ^f  the  friend  was 
chastened  only  by  reverence  for  the  parent. 

**  But  the  influence  of  his  example,  and  the  weight  of  his  au- 
thority, were  felt,  not  merely  in  a  single  diocese :  they  extended 
through  an  ampler  sphere;  and  their  effects  upon  it  will,  in  many 
important  particulars,  be  felt  by  generations  yet  unborn.  In  the 
course  of  his  triennial  visitations,  and  by  a  frequent  and  extensive 
correspondence,  he  made  himself  accurately  acquainted  with  the 
situation,  the  wants,  and  capabilities,  of  every  parish,  in  every  dio- 
cese, of  the  province  of  Munster.  His  rules  and  orders,  made  with 
deliberation,  were  enforced  with  firmness :  and  it  was  his  happi^ 
ness  that,  in  most  instances,  he  met  the  cordial  co.  operation  of  his 
sufiragan  bishops ;  some  of  whom,  with  manly  and  niodest  candour, 
have  publicly  declared,  that  the  improvement  of  their  dioceses  and 
their  Clergy,  was  chiefly  attributable  to  the  ^therly  care  of  our  good 
Archbishop.  How  much  pure  religion  he  was,  in  this  way,  the 
providential  instrument  of  difiusing,  it  is  not  for  us  to  conjecture: 
that  will  be  made  manifest  only  in  the  day  of  final  retributi<»u 
But  one  matter  at  least,  of  transoendant  national  importance,  is 
pkced  beyond,  all  reasonable  doubt  $  that,  by  iiis  snccessfnl  ex* 
ei^ons  to  promote  derical  residence  Uuroughottt  this  gr^provinos 
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he  4id  what  in  hita  lay/toward  providing  the  only  substitute  which, 
many  large,  neglected  districts  now  possess,  for  the  natural  guar- 
dians of  the  soil,  for  our  absentee  lay  proprietors. 

**  But  his  labours  ^id  not  terminate  here.  From  a  sense  of  dut}', 
and  to  meet  the  honoifrable  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive Government,  he  undertook,  for  many  years,  the  charge  of 
another  diocese,  and  another  province ;  the  archdiocese  of  Dublin, 
aod  province  of  Leinster :  an  accumulation  of  responsibility,  un- 
precedented and  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  the  Irish  Church. 
This  transaction  was,  on  his  part,  no  less  disinterested,  than  it  was 
peculiar :  he  accepted  the  jurisdiction,  without  the  patronage ;  the 
power  of  enfiircing  discipline,  without  the  privilege  of  rewarding 
merit.  But,  even  under  this  disadvantage,  he  proved  himself  more 
than  equal  to  the  task.  By  mingled  suavity  and  Grmness,  he  con- 
ciliated every  heart,  and  controlled  every  spirit.  The  diocese,  and 
province,  in  some  respects,  the  most  important  in  our  island,  floi^- 
rished  under X his  protection:. and  when,  with  pure  hands,  he  de- 
livered up  this. great  trust,  he  was  hailed  by  the  unanimous  apd 
grateful  acknowledgments  of  an  assembled  Clergy."    P.  18. 

Amid  these  multifarious  duties,  which  were  not  performed 
without  many  peVsonal  sacrifices,  that  were  cheerfully  made  by 
the  good  Archbishop  for  the  welfare  of  the  Church,  he  con- 
stantly found  time  to  be  a  diligent  student  of  the  Sacred' 
Scriptures,  '' as  a  scholar,  as  a  Divine,  and  above  all  as  a 
devout  and  humble  Christian ;"  to  which  he  constantly  added 
some  portion  of  the  practical  writings  of  the  Greek  or  jCatin 
Fathers,  besides  perusing  the  best  theological  publications 
of  the  day. 

*^  Butv  while  such  were  his  chosen  pursuits,  they  never  absorbed 
htm ;  they  never  withdrew  him  from  the  business,  the  civilities,  and 
the  charities  of  ordinary  life.  How  often  have  I  seen  him  turn, 
with  alacrity  and  cheerfulness,  from  high  religious  thoughts,  to 
the  naost  trifling  concerns  that  were  brought  before  him ;  but, 
especially,  to  any  and  every  thing  that  regarded  the  welfare  of  his 
humblest  fellow-mortal.  A  'Righteous  versatility ;  which  shewed  a 
mind  at  home  and  at  ease  in  spiritual  things';  and  which  in  the 
judgment  of  an  ancient  father,  is  '  the  trqest  test  of  spiritual  per- 
fection.' But,  there  were  yet  more  strictly  private  exercises,  which 
no  man  knew  of  but  himself.  *  He  entered  into  his  closet,  and 
shut  his  door,  and  prayed  unto  his  Father,  who  is  in  secret.'  His 
piety  was  too  delicate  to  be  obtruded  upon  others ;  it  was  seen 
only  in  its  effects :  in  that  total  forgetfulness  of  self,  which  enabled 
him  always  to  be  considerate  of  others ;  in  that  plainness  and  sim- 
plicity of  taste,  which  shunned  all  personal  expense  or  show ;  in 
that  princely  munificence  of  charity,  which  never  tempted  him  to 
be  unjust,  but  often  left  him  impoverished ;  in  that  mildness,  that 
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forboftranc«;  Ibftt  imivemi]  goodness^  whidi  nmdehuii  the  dd^ght 
of  his  frienda,  and  the  oraament  of  bunum  n^iure^''    P.  24* 

It  may  well  ekcite  astoDidbment  hbw'.ihe  Archbishop 
could  perform  so  many  apd  great  thing*'  for  ibe  public,,  and 
yet  devote  so  much  time  to  the  cultivation  of  t^s  mind^  Dr. 
J  ebb  thus  accounts  for  this  curcumstance : 

*•  The  secret  (he  says)  principally  lay  tn  these  things :  in  winter 
and  summer  he  was  an  early  riser;  he  led  a  life  of  habitual  sAiste* 
miousness ;  he  was. a  strict  economist  of  tiiiie';  and  his  heai:t  was 
in  his  duty.  So  entirely,  (ndeed»  was  the  love  of  duty  his  ruling 
passion,  that,  in  thetnost  delicate  state  of  health,  business,  whf^fa, 
one  would  have  thought,  nmst'overwhelm,  seemed  only  to  refire^ 
him.  It  did,  however,  prey  upon  his  bodily  fratne;  and,  for  ^many 
years,  wa$  silently  undern!iining  his  constitution.  But  he  wa$  still 
devoted  to  his  ministry.  And  T  possess  documents  in  his  hand- 
writing which  prove,  that,  to  the  very  last,  he  laboured  with  una- 
bated zeal,  for  the  interests  of  the  Church,  aind'  the'  caiise  of  oar 
most  holy  faith.  lH  concluding  this  imperfect  oujtline  of  bis  charac- 
ter, I  shall  adopt  the  language  of  a  pious  writer^  which  cannot,  in 
my  judgment^  be  more  suitably  applied:  *  Num^^uaqn  fuit  ex  toto 
otiosus ;  sed,  aut  legens,  aut  scribens,  aut  orans,  at^  i^ditans,  aut 
aiiquid  ut^itatis  pro  communi  laborans  %'  "    P.  2^« 

Our  readers,  we  feel  persuaded,  will  think  no' apoh^  ne- 
cessary for  the  length  of  some  of  tl^e  preceding'  qaotations, 
when  we  inform  them  that  the  S,erflion^  whence  they  ^re 
taken,  is  nojf  printed  for  side.'  A  copy  of  it  having  found 
its  way  into  our  hands,  we  were  desirous  of  imparting  to 
them  some  portion  of  that  eloquent  discourse  with  whiph  yre 
had  been  delighted  :  and  while  they  wiU  synipatUize  with  the 
Church  of  Ireland  in  tho  loss  she  has  sustained  in  the  decease 
of  Archbishop  Brodrick,  \\iey  will  participate  in  the  enuH 
tioQS  of  pleasure,  with  which  (wf^  kpQw).the  UMst  leftrned  and 
exemplary  CJergymeB-iathateoui^try  bavehailedtbe  elevation 
of  Bishop:  Magee  and  the  -Rev. .  Dr.  Lauitence  to  the  Archie- 
piscopal  sees  of  Dublin:  and  of  Gasket  ^  to  whose  names,  if 
report -speak  correctly,  we  may  now  add  the  learned  author 
of  this  Dieourse  and  of  '•Sacred  Li46rattfe,'"  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Jebbi  who  is  stated  to  have,  been  nomitiated  to  the  see 
which  lias  becom!e  Vacant  by  the  late  episcppal  translations  in 
Ireland. 
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AllT.  y  I.  Switzerland ;  or,  a  Journal  of  a  Tour  and  Re$u^ 
d€n^  m  tiut  CoufUry,  in  the  Years  1817,  1818,  and 
1819 :  followed  by  on  Historical  Sketch  on  the  Manners 
nmd  Customs  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Helvetia,  in  which 
the  Events  of  our  own  Time  are  fully  detailed ;  together 
with  the  Causes  to  which  they  may  he  referred.  By 
JL.  SUmmdj,  Author  of  Journal  of  a  Tour  and  Residencs 
in  Qr^at  Britain,  Airing  the  Years  1810  and  1811. 
2Tob.  8yo.    11.4s.    Murray.    1822. 

This  work  has  appeared  at  the  same  inoaieBt«both  in  Frencb 
and  ESngiish :  and  the  aathor,  althoagh  a  foreigner,  writes  sa 
well  in  the  latter  taagqage  that  we  shall  prefer,  following  him 
iatbis.  rather  than  in  the  former.  He  is  already  well  known, 
in  onr  conptry  by  an  aoconnt  of  a  Tour  and  Residence  ih 
Great  Britain,  which  he  published  a  few  years  since ;  and 
which  was,  for  the  most  part,  a  clear  and  unprejudiced  pic-, 
tare  o(  the  scenes  and  the  manners  which  he  had  witnessed. 
The  present  work,  mutatis  mutandis,  is  intended  as  a  com-^ 
panion  and  counterpart  to  its  predecessor ;  and  we  by  no., 
means  think  that  its  pretensions  are  inferior. 

The  two  volumes  are  distinct  from  each  other.  The  first 
contains  what  may  be  termed  the  picturesque  part,  a  Journal 
of  Travelsi  &c.  The  second  embraces  the  historical,  being 
an  account  of  the  revolutions  which  have  taken  place  among 
the  people  of  Switzerland,  and  the  various  faces  which  Swiss 
society  has  assumed  at  different  dates.  We  shall  endeavour 
to  put  our  reader  in  possession  of  an  abridgement  of  their 
contents ;  for  it  is  manifest  that  such  a  book  can  be  reviewed 
ill  no  other  manner  which  will  be  equally  fair  and  just  to  its 
merits. 

On  the  30th  of  May,  1817,  M.  Simond  reached  Fontaine- 
bleau  from  Paris.  The  palace  is  interesting  as  the  residence 
of  Francis  I.  and  Henry  IV.  and  as  having  been  an  imperial 
villa  under  Buonaparte.  One  of  its  apartments  is  stained 
with  the  blood  of  Monaldesche,  the  unhappy  victim  of  the 
licentiousness  and  craelty  of  the  Swedish  Christina.  In 
another  the  present  pope  endured  nineteen  months  of  impri'- 
i^onknent.  Me  was  treated  alternately  with  great  respect  and 
great  insolence,  according  to  the  caprice  of  his  oppressor. 
One  day  when  the  conversajtion  had  partaken  largely  of  this 
mixture  of  threat  and  blandishment,  the  old  man  looked* 
calmly  at  Buonaparte,  and  observed,  "  Tragediapoi  Com" 
mediar 

*  -  *  ■ 

America  is  not  the  only  country  in. which  an  inn-keeper 
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thinks  himself  on  a  par  with  his  gaests :  Switzerland  also  i§ 
dijftertus  cauponibus  malignis:  At  Moitre-Travers,  a  plaoe 
concerning  which  the  readers  of*  Jean  Jacqaes  require  no 
farther  information  than  is  afiTorded  by  the  nam^,  M,  Si- 
niond  was  shewn  not  into  "  the  worst  inn's  worst  rooDii"  bat 
into  the  common  room  of  the  only*  inn,  in  which  the  landlord 
Was  boozing  with  his  neighbours.  The  travellers  aske^^for 
another  apartment,  and  they  were  asked  in  rQ(iM»n'iilSetf&er 
the  one  they  were  in  was  not  good  enough.  They  admitted 
it  might  be  so,  but  still  eicpressed  a  wish  for  prrvacy*  They 
were  told  they  might  go  farther  if  they  pleased :  and  with 
becoming  spirit  they  defied  the  insolence  of  this  **  republi- 
can publican,''  and  though  evening  was  at  hand,  proceeded 
on  a  three  hours'  walk  to  St,  Groix.  Much  as  the  licensing 
system  is  murmured  against,  like  all  other  things,  by  those  who 
possess  it,  those  who  do  not  possess  it,  if  we  may  judge  from 
this  sjpecimen  of  civility,  might  reasonably  murmur  that  they 
have  it  not  to  murmur  against.  • 

Pestalozzi's  shool  at  Yverdun,  was  visited  by  M.  Simond, 
and  he  describes  it  with  more  sobriety  and  less  cant  than  we 
are  accustomed  to  find  attached  to  the  mention  of  it  by  those 
who  prefer  every  thing  novel  and  foreign  to  any  thing  ancient 
and  native.  M.  Simond  not  only  assisted  at  some  of  the 
lessons,  but  examined  several  of  the  pupils  respecting  their 
employments,  and  their  intercourse  with  the  masters. 

"  The  result  of  these  inquiries  is,  that  the  mode  of  teaching  is 
in  fact  very  little  different  from  what  it  is  in  other  schools ;  the 
masters  teach  arithmetic,  geography,  geometry,  &c.  from  ele- 
mentary books,  that  is,  dictate  to  the  pupil  his  mode  of  proceed- 
ing, and  as  to  love  and  confidence,  Mr.  Pestalozzi  i^  hihiself  now 
too  old  to  have  much  conversation  with  his  pupils,  and  the  masters 
under  him  see  them. at  the  hours  of  instruction  only,  and  love 
them  about  as  much  as  in  other  schools,  masters  do  love  their 
scholars,  and  no  more.  Avx  taloches  pres^  this  was  the  expression 
one  of  the  pupils  used;  excepting  a  box  on  the  ear  occasionally, 
there  is  nothing  very  paternal  in  their  intercourse  with  the  pupils ; 
and  once  the  master  mr  religious  instruction,  in  an  angry  moment, 
as  I  was  told,  burst  one  of  the  desks  with  a  blow  of  his  &U  *  C^est 
beau  ceta  pour  un  tnaiire  de  reUgion^*  observed  my  informant,  an 
intelligent  boy,  who,  however,  had  no  dislike  to  the  school,  aor 
any  wish  to  leave  it."     P.  44. 

Pestalozzi's  general  principles  in '  themselves,  continues 
M.  Simond,  are  undoubtedly  good,  but  they  require  a  great 
deal  of  zeal  and  attention  not  to  be  expected  from  any  but 
parents,  and  not  always  from  them.  We  believe  this*  to  be 
true  of  every  system  of  edacatiou/but it  most  be ptoticnlariy 
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tru6  ef  one  which  depends  upon  a  anfdn  of  personal  qualities 
ia  the  instructor  which  rarely  fall  to  the  lot  of  any  single 
individual.  The  system  consequently  is  already  in  great 
degree  abandoned  in  the  principal  school  which  had  been 
originally  founded  on  it. 

The  horticultural  taste  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Neuchatel 
savours  much  of  genuine  Cockneyism:  and  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt, 
we  doubt  not  if  he  dates  ^*  a  Liberar  from  this  vicinity,  will 
sigh  over  many  a  daisy  and  dandelion.  Here  are  cut  trees 
and  box  borders,  rectilinear  walks  nnd  jets  ffeaux,  and  ter- 
races decorated  with  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  in  lead  or 
terra-cotta.  One  lover  of  the  sublime  has  already  raised  an 
artificial  mountain  some  thirty  feet  high^  with  aSimplon  road 
over  it,  and  if  he  proceeds  with  equal  vigour  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  may  perhaps  attain  double  this  altitude. 
The  rivalry,  as  M.  Simond  remarks,  is  dangerous,  and  Mont- 
blanc  had  better  look  about  him  in  time. 

The  castle  from  which  Neuchatel  takes  its  name  was  really 
new  once ;  that  is  fourteen  hundred  years  ago.  The  town 
abounds  in  fountains,  some  of  them  are  decorated  with  co- 
lossal statues  of  Swiss  warriors  of  the  fifteenth  century : ' 
another  has  the  goddess  of  justice  with  short  petticoats,  a 
long  waist,  slashed  sleeves,  a  close  lace  cap,  and  point  ruffles. 
It  is  lucky  that  she  has  the  scales  as  well  as  the  sword  to  dis« 
tinguish  her  from  Judith.  In  a  third  are  found  a  good  and 
a  bad  angel  tpgging  at  an  unhappy  lamb  a  la  mode  of  Mettus 
Fufietius  or  Ravaillac.  The  bad  angel,  with  singular  want 
of  gallantry,  is  always  represented  as  a  frightful  ugly  £emale 
with  horns  and  a  long  tail. 

The  Lac  de  Bienne  owes  its  celebrity  more  to  the  imagination 
of  Jean  Jacques  than  to  any  real  beauty  of  its  own.  The 
mountains  present  a  monotonous  range^  they  are  stripped  of 
wood,  says  M.  Simond,  and  disfigured  by  vulgar  enclosures 
and  vineyards.  The  Rabbit  Island  has  neither  tree,  beast, 
nor  blade  of  grass ;  and  the  water  in  many  places  is  so 
shallow  and  beset  with  reeds  as  scarcely  to  permit  the  pas- 
sage of  a  boat.  Rousseau-house  is  now  a  respectable  farm, 
and  an  Album  in  it  contains  a  liberal  allowance  of  simple  sen- 
timentality. The  proportion  of  travellers  who  had  recorded 
their  names  in  it  (M.  Simond  does  not  state  during  what 
period  of  time)  is  as  follows :  fifty-three  Swiss  and  Germans, 
four  Prussians^  two  Dutch  (both  sentimentalists)  one  Italian^ 
five  French,  three  Americans,  (without^ny  sentiment  at  all) 
and  twenty- eight  English. 

Ss 
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<<  Hfilf  wfty  between  Huhingen  and  Bile,  we  observed  some 
rainft  with  the  following  inscription :  ■  Varmkt  du  Rhin  tons  les  ot'^ 
dres  du.lGSn/ral  Mof'cau  d  son  retour  d^AUemagne  ;  h  la  mimoire  du 
General.  Abbatucci^  mort  ^  la  suite  des  hlessures  ^'U  re^ui  en  de» 
Jendant  la  ti!e  da  pont  d' Hmnngen.* — '  Who  destroyed  this  mona- 
ment  ?'  we  asked  a  citizen  of  B^Ie.  *  We  did/  he  answered. 
*  Why/  we  continued,  '  should  you  wish  io  disturb  the  ashes  of 
the  dead?' — '  Ask. those/  he  replied^  *  who  pulled  down  the  0«- 
suart^  of  Morat !'  The  two  cases  were  not  exactly  similar,  but  the 
spirit  which  animated  the  actors  was  the  same*"     Vol.  I.  p«  80. 

Surely  the  spirit  wos  not  the  same.  It  was  mortified  pride 
at  a  discomfiture  over  which  centuries  had  passed  which  in- 
duced the  French  to  disperse  the  bones  of  the  Burgundians. 
It  was  revenge  indignant  at  this  recent  injury  which  instigated 
the  Swiss  to  unworthy  reprisals.     .    . 

On  visiting  the  ('a\1  of  Schaflfhansen  M.  Simond  had  an 
opportunity  of  comparing  English  manners  with  those  of 
sopne  other  ooontries. 

**  There  were  other  admirers  here  besides  ourselves,  some  £ng- 
.  lishy  and  more  Germans,  who  furnished  us  with  an  opportunity  of 
comparing  the  difference  of  national  mannersl    The  former  di- 
vided into  groups,  carefully  avoiding  any  communication  with  each 
other  still  more  than  with  the  foreign  travellers,  never  exchanged 
a  wordy  and  scarcely  a  look,  with  any  but  the  legitimate  interlo- 
cutors of  their  owh  set ;  women  adheiing  more  particularly  to  the 
rttle^  from  native  resierve  and  timidity,  full  as  much  as  from  pride 
or  from  extreme  good  breeding.  Some  of  the  ladies  here  mig^t  be 
Scotch ;  they  wore  the  national  colours,  and  we  overheard  them 
drawing  comparisons  between  what  we  had  under  our  eyes  and  Co- 
ralyn,  giving,  justly,  enough^  the  preference  to  the  Clyde :  but, 
at  any  rate,  they  behaved  d  i^Angfaise^    The  Grerman  ladies,  on 
the  contrary,  contrived  to  Her  conversation  in  indifferent  Preach; 
with  genuine  simplicity,  wholly  unconscious  of  fmwardness^  ak 
though  it  might  undoubtedly  have  been  so  qualified  in  England, 
they  begged  of  my  friend  to  let  them  hear  a  few  words  in  English, 
just  to  know  the  sound,  to  which  they  were  strangers.     If  we  are 
to  judge  of  the  respective  rherits  of  these  bpppsite  manners,  by  the 
impression  they  leave,'  I  think  the  question  is  already  decided  by 
the  EngHah  against  themselves ;  yet,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
blame  and  deride  their  own  proud  reserve,  aud  would  depart  from 
it  if  they  well  knew  how,  a  few'  only  venture:  I  really  beHeve  they 
are  the  best  bred  who  thus  alio^  thedrti^lves  to  be  goodhtiBioared 
^ttdirulgar.''     Vol.  L  p.  9lu 

^  We  do  not  plead  guilty  to  the  charge  of  reserve  or  pride 
or  timidity.  An  Englishman's  silence  arises  only  &om  his 
not  being  tormented  with  a  perpetual  hesoin  deparhr^    He 
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firerers  hii  ovb^hoagkte'to  the  ehance  babble  of  strangers, 
miob  ea  the  same  priocipte  as  tbat  which  leads  hiai  to  find 
comfort  in  the-fira^side  of  bis  own  family  ratber  than  in  the 
ntiscellaneous  herd  of  the  Sahu  or  the  SpectacU. 

The  foliowing  pdssaffe  is  in  a  jaster  spirit.  In  tbe  Cathe* 
dral  of  Constance  tradition  mari^s  tbe  spot  on  which  John 
Hoss  heard  the  delivery  of  his  sentence  bat  a  fev  minatea 
only  before  he  was  led  to  the  stake. 

**  The  Tery  guide  wbo  conducted  us,  a  simple  man,  smiled  in 
coaiempt,  and  shrugged  his  sboulders  while  repeating  the  story; 
yet  not  one,  probabTy,  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  per- 
sons assembled  here  on  the  occasion  of  the  Council,  idthough  some 
might  have  disapproved  of  the  proceedings,  would  probably  have 
been  struck  whh  their  glaring  absurdity,  as  well  as  cruelty,  nor 
inclined  to  smile  in  contempt :  so  great  is  die  change  produced  by 
time,  in  the  mode  of  viewing  the  same  things.  Our  guide  smiled 
again,  on  another  occasion,  when  I  asked  him  whether  many  of 
the  French  regicides  had  not  taken  shelter  at  Constance  2  *  Yi^' 
he  answered,  '  tweaty^four  of  them  i  the  old  JMam  are  seen 
eirdUfig  together  in  tie  s«s,  nqbody  minds  them  now.'  What,  so 
soon!  the  men  who  could  pass  sentence  of  death  on  the  King  of 
France^  and  send  him,  ond  soon  after  sendy  dailt/^  hundreds  ijf  their 
^dlow-citixenSf  to  the  guiUotine!  Those  men  of  the  Convention, 
who  made  all  Europe  tremble,  and  whose  troops  laid  this  very 
town  of  Constance  under  contribution,  are  already  so  completely 
out  of  date,  as  to  be  cldfellams  of  no  consequences  and  a  simple 
man  can  now  smile  in  contempt,  and  see  at  onte  the  folly  of  pro- 
ceedings so  serious  twenty-five  years  ago!  This,  assuredly,  is  a 
great  and  rapid  change !  Walkmg  farther,  our  guide  smd,  '  That 
JUm  house  yonder^'  pointing  to  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine,  *be* 
longed  to  Queen  Hfurtense !'  and  he  smiled  at  the  name  of  Queen 
MiMTtense!  Anotlier  dream  vanished,  thought  we,  or  fashion  gone 
by.  *  But/  add^  ke,  *  hhe  was  a  gfiod  lady^  verjf  charituUe  to  the 
fioori^^nd  faying  ithisi  be  did  not  smile  I  May  it  be^  then — we 
trust  it  is>-^hat  tbf^re  is,  after  all«  nothing  serious  in  the  world  but 
Ihose  eternal  principles  of  morality  and  religion,  to  which  men 
ding  in  their  sober  moments,  and  to  which  they  return  after  many' 
criminal  deviations — that  there  is  no  real  greatness,  even  in  this 
world,  but  in  a  firm  adherence  to  those  principles :  no  durable  ad- 
miration among  men,  without  esteem;  and  that  even  the  lower 
part  of  mankind  come  at  last  to  set  the  right  value  on  the  advan- 
UgeiB  this  world  affords,  and  distinguish  between-  truth  and  false* 
iMod.^'    Vol.  I.  p.  100. 

We  have  often  con|jatulated  ourselves  upon  living  in 
dftm  and  countries  JO  ^Tnich  bi^aces  ai:e  not  unknown ;.  the 
duw>oities  of  eoxendicol  suspension  can  only  be  folly  esti- 
ma^  by  tb«s«  wbo  have  witnessed  the  anxiety  which  is 
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sometimes  manifested  by  the  elderly  owner  of  a  pair  of  patri- 
archal small-clothes  to  prevent  the  disjanction  of  bia  upper 
and  lower  dittos ;  and  the  hiatus  wbich'occasionally  ensues 
in  spite  of  all  his  futile  contortions  to  connect  them.  It  was 
with  refiections  like  these  that  M*  Simond  entered  the  streets 
of  Appenzel^  where  he  was  checked  by  pity  onl^/rom  SBEiiling 
at  the  huge  gnlphs  which  intervened  between  the  short 
jacket  and  yet  shorter  breeches  of  the  unhappy  peasants, 
every  moment  of  whose  lives«  owing  to  the  non-intTodoction 
of  a  very  simple  invention,  is  passed  in  ineflfectual  straggles 
against  the  encroachments  of  Satisculotierie. 

The  Lake  of  Wallenstadt  is  haunted  by  the  liammer- 
geyer  (the  vulture  of  lambs)  the  largest  of  ail  birds  of  prey 
after  the  American  Condor.  Kids' and  even  dogs  are  among 
its  spoil ;  and  the  expansion  of  its  wings,  which  from  tip  to 
tip  measure  sixteen  feet,  seem  to  make  it  a  fitter  iastroment 
for  «/upiter's  abductions  than  the  comparatively  little  bird 
whom  he  despatched  to  Ida  for  a  cup-bearer.  On  the  Tung- 
fraw  a  Lammergeyer  once  alighted  with  an  inlant  which  it 
had  carried  from  the  village  of  Mdrren ;  fragments  of  the 
child's  cidthes  for  years  marked  the  fatal  spot.  A  hunter 
had  opce  killed  a  male  of  these  birds,  and  having  discovered 
the  nest,  was  creeping  barefooted  along  a  shelf  of  rock  to 
secure  the  young.  The  observant  hen  mean  time  pounced 
upon  the  invader,  and  struck  her  claws  into  his  arm  and  her 
bill  into  his  back..  The  slightest  movement  would  have 
dashed  the  hunter  from  his  dizzy  height.  Heremained  at  first 
quite  still,  then  gradually  with  his  foot  directing  the  muzzle  of 
his  gun,  which  he  held  in  his  left  hand,  towards  the  bird,  he 
in  the  same  manner  cocked  it,  pulled  the  triggeir  and  shoi 
her  dead  :  not  however  till  she  had  inflicted  wounds  sufficient 
to  confine  him  to  his  bed  during  many  months.  Few  indeed 
of  jthis  hazardous  profession  die  the  natural  death  of  other 
men.  They  disappear  trom  time  to  time,  and  the  occasional 
discovery  of  their  mangled  remains  is  the  only  clue  to  Aeir 
fate. 

From  the  narrative  of  Dr.  Zi^y,  of  jLri,  who  was  an  eye- 
witness of  the  fearful  effects  of  the  fall  of  the  Rossberg,  M. 
Simond  has  collected  the  following  interesting-particulars. 

**  The  summer  of  1806  had  been  very  rainy,  and  on  the  1  stand 
2d  of  September  it  rained  incessantly.  New  crevices  were  observed 
in  the  flank  of  the  mountain,  a  sort  of  cracking  noise  was  heard 
internally,  stones  started  out  of  the  Jtround,  detached  fragments 
of  rocks  rolled  down  the  mountain;  at  two*  o'clock  in  the  afteraiooti 
on  the  2d  of  September,  a  large  rock  became  loose,  and  iii  fidling 
raised  a  cloud  of  black  dust.    Towwrd  the  lower  part  of  the  moun- 
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tain,  the  ground  seemed  pressed  down  from  above,  and  wheik  a 
stick  or  a  spade  was  driven  in,  it  moved  of  itself.  A  man,  who  had 
l^en  digging  iii  his  garden,  ran  away  from  fright  at  these  extraor- 
dinai'y  appearances ;  soon  a  fissure,  larger  than  all  th^  others,  was 
observed,  insensibly  it  increased ;  springs  of  water  ceased  all  (at 
once  to  flow^  the  pine-trees  of  the  forest  absolutely  reeled ;  birds 
flew  away  screaming.  A  few  minutes  before  five  o'clock;  the 
symptoms  of  some  mighty  catastrophe  became  still  stronger ;  the 
whole  surface  of  the  mountain  seemed  to  glide  down^  but  so  slowly, 
as  to  afford  time  to  the  inhabitants  to  go  away.  An  old  man,  who 
liad  oflen-  predicted  some  such  disaster,  was  quietly  smoking  his 
pipe,  when  told  by  a  young  man,-  runniag  by,  that  the  mountain 
was  in  the  act  of  falling ;  he  rose  and  looked  out,  but  came  in  to 
fais' house  again,  saving  he  had  time  to  fill  another  pipe.  The 
joung  man,  continumg  to  fly,  was  thrown  down  several  times,  and 
escaped  with  difficulty ;  looking  back,  he  saw  the  house  carried  off 
all  at  once. 

**  Another  inhabitant^  being  alarmed,  took  two  of  his  children 
and  ran  away  with  them,  calling  to  his  wife  to  follow  with  the 
^third )  but  she  went  in  for  another,  who  still  remiained  (Marianne, 
aged  five) ;  just  then  Francisca  Ulrich,  their  servant,  was  crossing 
the  room,  with  this  Marianne,  whom  she  held  by  the  hand,  and 
saw  her  mistress;  at  that  instant,  as  Francisca  afterwards  said, 
*  the  house  appeared  to  be  tok*n  from  its  foundation  (it  was  of 
wood),  and  spun  rouiid  like  a  tetotum ;  I  was  sometimes  on  my 
head,  sometimes  on  my  feet,  in  total  darkness,  and  violently  se- 
parated from  the  child' — when  the  motion  stopped,  she  found  her- 
self jammed  in  on  all  sides,  with  her  head  downwards,  much 
bruised,  and  in  extreme  pain:  She  supposed  she  was  buried  alive 
at  a  great  depth;  with  much  difficulty  she  disengaged  lier  right 
hand>  ami  wiped  the  blood  from  her  eyes.  Presently  she  heard  the 
faint  moans  of  Marianne,  and  called  to  her  by  her  name;  the  child 
answered  that  she  was  on  her  back  among  stones  and  bushes,  which 
held  her  fast,  but  that  her  hands  were  free,  and  that  she  saw  the 
light,  and  even  something  green ;  she  asked  whether  people  would 
not  soon  come  to  take  them  out ;  Francisca  answered  that  it  was 
the  day  of  judgment,  and  that  no  one  was  lefl  to  help  them,  but 
that  they  would  be  released  by  death,  and  be  happy  in  heaven ; 
they  prayed  together ;  at  last  Franciscans  ear  was  struck  by  the 
sound  of  a  bell,  which  she  knew  to  be  that' of  Stenenberg;  then 
seven  o'clock  struck  in  another  village,  and  she  began  to  hope  there 
were  still  living  beings,  and  endeavoured  to  comfort  the  child ;  the 
poor  little  girl  was  at  first  clamorous  for  her  supper^  but  her  cries 
Boon  became  fainter,  and  at  last  quite  died  away.  Francisca,  still 
with  her  head  downwards,  and  surrounded  with  damp  earth,  ex- 
perienced a  sense  of  cold  in  her  feet  almost  insupportable ;  after 
prodigious  efforts,  she  succeeded  in  disengaging  her  legs,  and 
thinks  this  saved  her  life.  Many  hours  had  passed  in  this  situation, 
when  she  again  heard  the  voice  of  Marianne,  who  had  been  asleep. 
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wk&now  rmiewed  her  lamentations*  In  the  m^an  time  the  vnftr-^ 
innate  father,  who,  with  much  difficulty,  had  saved  himself  and 
two  children,  wandered  about  till  day.ligbt,  when  he  dune  anHmg 
the  ruins  to  look  for  the  rest  of  his  &milj;  he  soon  disccnrered  his 
wife,  by  a  foot  which  appeared  above  ground ;  she  was  dead  with 
a  child  in  her  arms-^is  cries,  and  the  noise  be  made  io  digging, 
were  beard  by  Marianne,  who  called  out.  She  was  extricated  with 
a  broken  thigh,  and  saying  that  Fmcisca  was  not  far  ofi^  a  fiirther 
search  led  to  her  release  also,  but  in  such  a  state,  that  her  life  was 
despaired  of;  she  was  blind  for  some  days,  and  remained  subject 
to  convulsive  fits  of  terror.  It  appeared  that  the  bousci  or  them- 
selves at  least,  had  been  carried  down  about  one  thousand  five  hun- 
dred feet  from  where  it  stood  before. 

**.  In  another  place  a  child  two  years  old  wb»  found  onhart^  lying 
on  its  straw  mattress  upon  the  mud,  without  any  vestige  of  the 
house  from  which  he  had  been  separated.  Such  a  mass  pf  earth 
and  stones  rushed  at  once  into  the  lake  of  Lowertz,  alth<nigh  five, 
miles  distant,  that  one  end  tfC  it  was  filled  up,  and  a  prodigious 
wave  passing  completely  over  the  island  of  Schwanau,  seventy  feet 
above  the  usual  level  of  the  water,  overwhelmed  the  opposite  &ore, 
and  as  it  returned  swept  away  into  the  lake  many  bouses  with  their 
inhabitants.  The  chapel  of  Olten,  built  of  wood,  waa  found  half  a 
league  from  the  place  it  had  previously  occupied,  and  many  large 
blocks  of  stone  completely  changed  their  position."    P.  181. 

**  A  parQr  of  eleven  travellers  from  Berne,  belon^ng  to  the 
most  distinguished  families  there,  arrived  at  Art  on  the  Sd  fyf  Sep- 
tember, and  set  off  on  foot  for  the  Righi,  a  few  minutes  before  the 
catastrophe;  seven  of  them  had  got  about  two  hundred  yards  ahead, 
the  other  four  saw  them  entering  the  village  of  Goldau,  and  one  of 
the  latter,  Mr.  R.  Jenner,  pointing  out  to  the  rest  the  summit  of 
the  Rossberg,  (full  four  miles  off  in  a  straight  line,)  where  some 
strange  commotion  seemed  taking  place,  which  they  themsdvea 
(the  four  behind)  were  observing  with  a  telescc^e,  and  had  entered 
into  conversation  on  the  subject  with  some  strangers  just  conte  up ; 
when,  all  at  once,  a  flight  of  stones,  like  cannon-balls,  traversed 
the  air  above  their  heads,  a  cloud  of  dust  obscured  the  valley ;  a 
frightful  noise  was  beard ;  they  fled !  As  soon  as  the  obscurity 
was  so  far  dissipated  as  to  make  objects  discernible,  they  sought 
their  friends,  but  the  village  of  Goldau  had  disappeared  under  a 
heap  of  stones  and  rubbish  one  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  the 
whc^e  valley  presented  nothing  but  a  perfect  chaosi  Of  the  unfor- 
tunate survivors  one  lost  a  wife  to  whom  he  was  just  married,  one 
a  son,  a  third  the  two  pupils  under  his  care;  all. researches  to  dis- 
cover their  remains  were,  and  have  ever  since  been,  fruitless.  Mo* 
thing  is  lefl  of  Goldau  but  the  bell  which  hung  in  its  steeple,  and 
whidi  was  found  about  a  mile  off.  With  the  rocks  torrents  of  mud 
eamedown,  acting  as  rollers;  but  they  took  a  different  direction 
when  in  the  valley,  the  mud  following  Uie  slope  of  the  groand  tot 
wimis  thia  hdca  iaf  Lowert3>  white  the  rocksi  pre^rving  a  siraigfat 
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f^OUiB^  gl^iiced  across  the  valley  towards  the  Righi.  The  rock^ 
above^  moving  much  faster  than  those  near  the  groand,  went  far*. 
Iher,  and  a3cended  even  a.  great  way  up  the-  Rigihi;  its  base  is  co- 
vered with  large  blocks  carried  to  an  incredible  height,  and  by 
which  trees  were  mowed,  down,  as  they  might  have  been  by  can* 
hob/'     Vol.  L  p.  191. 

On  the  front  of  the  Froht  Alpe\  al^Qut  twa  miles  north 
from  Tellensprnngy  the  guides  point  ta  a  whitish  speck,/ 
whence  a  fragment  of  rock  fell  in  the  }  ear  tSOl..  Seen  from 
below  the  spot  appears  as  if  the  pebble  dis^dged  from  it 
vo«ld  have  occasioned  a  slight  rippling  in  the  lak|»;^its  foot. 
Bat  the  mass  which  fell  was  no  less  than  1/200  Aiiet  wide. 
It  raised  such  a  wave  in  the  lake  as  overwhelmed  five  housea 
10  a  village  at  the  distance  of  a  mile,  and  the  swell  was  per- 
Cieived  at  Lacerne,  full  thirty  miles  off':  eleven  persons  wer« 
drowned,  but  a  child  found  sleeping  in  its  cradle  is  now 
alive,  and  might  complete  a  partie  quarree  with  Homulas^ 
Remus,  and  Taliesin. 

On  th^  shore  of  the  Waldstatten  once  existed  the  republic. 
of  Gersan,  the  smallest  territory  in  Europe.  Five  hundred 
and  fifty  strokes  of  the  oar  will  carry  a  boat  along  its  entire 
line  of  coast.  During  four  centuries  it  possessed  indepen- 
dent Sovereignty,  but  having  been  forgot  ten  at  the  Congress 
of  Vieniia,  it  merged  in  the  neighbouring  Canton  of  Schwyta. 
The  annals  of  this  republic  present  a  fact  unique  in  the  his- 
tory of  mankind.  While  Gersaa  existed  as  a  state  no  in- 
stance occurred  of  any  inhabitant  being  punished  for  any 
crime. 

Few  field  sports  require  more  muscular  strength,  a  sounder 
constitution,  a  keener  sight,  or  a  surer  footing  than  that  of 
hunting  the  Chamois. 

*'  Hunters,  two  or  three  in  company^  generally  proceed  without 
dogs ;  they  carry  a  sharp  hoe  to  cut  ^teps  in  the  ice,  esich  his  rifle, 
hooks  to  be  fastened  to  his  shoes,  a  mountain  stick  with  a  point  of 
iron,  and  in  his  pouch  a  short  spy-glass,  barley-cakes^  cheese,  and 
brandy  made. of  gentian  or  cherries.  Sleeping  tlie  first  night  at 
some  of  those  upper  chalets,  which  ^re  lefl  op^en  at  all  times,  and 
always  provided  with  a  little  dry  wood  for  a  fire,  they  reach  their 
hunting  grounds  at  day-light.  There,  on  some  commanding  si^ 
tuation,  they  generally  find  a  luegi,  as  it  is  called,  ready  prepared, 
two  stones  standing  up  on  end,  with  sufficient  space  between  to  see 
through  without  being  seen ;  there  one  of  the  hunters  creeps,  un- 
perceived,  without  his  gun,  and  carefully  observing  every  way  with 
his  spy-glass,  directs  his  companions  by  signs. 

**  The  utmost  circumspection  and  patience  are  requidte  on  tJie 
part  of  the  hunter,  i^hen  approaching  nis  game ;  a  whidward  sitita-' 
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tion  would  infallibly  betmy  him  by  the  scent ;  be  creeps  on  ilrani 
one  biding  rock  to  another,  with  his  shirt  over  his  clothes,  and  lies 
ihotionless  in  the  snow,  often  for  half  an  hour  together,  when  the 
herd  appears  alarmed  and  near  taking  flight.    Whenever  he  is  near 
enough  to  distinguish  the  bending  of'  the  hornst  that  is  about  the 
distance  of  two  hundred  or  two  nundred  and  fifty,  steps,  he  takes 
aim ;  but  if  at  the  moment  of  raising  his  piece  the  chamois  should 
look  towards  him,  he  must  remain  perfectly  still,  the  least  motion 
would  put  them  to  flight,  before  he  could  fire,  and  he  is  too  far  to 
risk  a  shot  otherwise  than  at  rest.     In  taking  aim  he  endeavours  to 
pick  out  the  darkest  coat,  which  is  always  the  fattest  animal ;  this 
darkness  is  only  comparative,  for  the  colour  of  the  animal  varies 
continually,   between  light  bay  in  summer,  and  dark  brown,  or 
even  black,  in  winter.    Accustomed  as  the  chamois  are  to  frequent 
and  loud  detonations  among  the  glaciers,  they  do  not  mind  the  re- 
port  of  the  arms  so  much  as  the  smell  of  gunpowder,  or  the  sight 
of  a  man ;  there  are  instances  of  the  hunter  having  time  to  load 
again,  and  fire  a  second  time  after  missing  the  first,  if  not  seen. 
No  one  but  a  sportsman  can  understand  the  joy  of  him,  who  after  so 
much  toil  sees  his  prey  fall;  with  shouts  of  savage  triumph  he  springs 
to  seize  it,  up  to  his  knees  in  snow,  despatches  the  victim  if  he 
finds  it  not  quite  dead,  and  often  swallows  a  draft  of  warm  blood, 
deemed  a  specific  against  giddiness.     He  then  guts  the  beast  to 
lessen  its  weight,  ties  the  feet  together,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
pass  his  arms  through  on  each  side,  and  then  proceeds  down  the 
mountain,  much  lighter  for  the  additional  load  he  carries !    When 
the  day  is  not  too  far  spent,  the  hunters,  hiding  carefully  their 
game,  continue  the  chase.  At  home  the  chamois  is  cut  up,  and  the 
pieces  salted  or  smoked,  the  skin  is  sold  to  make  gloves  and  lea- 
thern breeches,  and  the  horns  are  hung  up  as  a  trophy  in  the  fa- 
mily.   A  middle. sized  chamois  weighs  from  fifty  to  seventy  pounds, 
and  when  in  good  case  yields  as  much  as  seven  pounds  of  fat." 
Vol.  I.  p.  24.3. 

The  French  revolution  among  its  other  ravages  diminished 
the  herds  of  Chamois  at  last  almost  to  extermination.  The 
abolition ofall  restrictions  on  hunting  produced  the  sameefiect 
as  the  repeal  of  the  game  laws  would  do  in  England,  and  the 
species  by  this  time  would  have  been  extinct,  bat  for  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  former  institutions. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  Chamois  hunter  who  iis  exposed  to 
danger  among  the  Alps.  The  jingling  of  the  bells  of  mnles, 
the  discharge  of  a  gun,  a  shoot,  the  pressure  of  the  foot 
may  determine  the  fall  of  an  Avalanche.  It  is  deemed  un- 
safe to  cut  the  grass  on  very  steep  declivities,  as  it  binda  the 
snow  to  the  ground,  and  prevents  it  from  sliding  don^n.  The 
inn-keeper  ^t  Grnndelwaid,  who  died  only  a  short  time  siooe, 
Wias  driving  a  flock  of  «heep  from  the  pastures  of  Banii:eck, 
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^V€r  the  Glaeiers,  in  the  sammer  of  1787.  On  b  sudden  he 
fell  into  one  of  the  fissures  or  clefts  of  ice,  which  was  after- 
wards ascertained  to  be  sixty-four  feet  in  depth.  His  arm 
was  broken  and  his  wrist  dislocated,  yet  be  preserved  suffi- 
cient presence  of  mind  to  follow  the  direction  in  which  he 
Jieard  the  noise  of  water.  Groping  in  the  dark  he  found  a 
channel  formed  under  the  ice,  and  crawled  along  this  until 
he  reached  the  lowest  extremity  of  the  glacier,  and  escaped 
the  joint  death  of  bqing  frozen  and  buried  alive.  •  The  guides 
too  in  these  mountainous  regions  are  full  of  hair-breadth 
escapes. 

'^  A  party  of  young  men,  on  a  botanizing  excursion,  spied  a 
very  fine,  and,  I  presume,  rare  plant,  (saxifraga  pyramidalis,  1 
think  it  was  called,)  blooming  in  apparent  safety  out  of  reach,  on 
the  top  of  an  inaccessible  rock.  Jacques  Balma  considered  a  few 
minutes,  then  took  off  his  shoes,  and  securing  a  foot  here,  a  hand 
there,  holding  once  by  his  teeth  to  a  twig,  springing  from  a  shelv- 
ing place  to  another  like  a  chamois,  or  writhing  like  a  snake  among 
stones  andi)U8hes  out  of  sight,  without  once  hesitating  or  looking 
back,  worked  himself  up  to  the  pyramidal  bunchy  of  flowers,,  and 
threw  it  down  to  the  wondering  spectators.  I'hat  was  not  enough ; 
another  bunch  of  flowers,  another  laurel-wreath  bloomed  over,  his 
head,  in  a  still  more  difficult  and  hazardous  situation:  he  sprung 
for  it;  we  joined  our  entreaties , to  thpse  of  the  other  guides,  whio 
warned  him  of  his  danger,  and  then  turned  away,  not  to  appear  to 
encourage  the  mad  attempt ;  a  general  exclamation  induced  us 
soon  after  to  look  again ;  we  beheld  him  in  equilibrium  on  his 
breast,  plucking  the  flower  with  the  toes  of  an  outstretched  leg ! 
How  he  came  down  I  do  not  know,  it  was,  perhaps,  still  more  ha- 
zardous than  going  up,  but  in  a  few  minutes  we  saw  him  again  by 
our  side,  his  load  on  his  back,  and  not  even  out  of  breath.  When 
the  intrepid  old  fellow  waited  on  us  at  supper  in  the  evening,  I  felt 
ashamed  to  see  him  behind  my  chair."     Vol.  I.  p.  298. 

'  Vevay  was  the  retreat  of  Ludlow  the  regicide:  he  died 
there  in  1690,  and  either  the  Swisis  or  himself  wrote  over  the 
door  of  his  house  a  common  place  Botany  Bay  motto,  omne 
solum  forti  patria.  Clarens  is  a  dirty  village  without  a 
single  house  in  which  the  Baron  de  i'Etange  could  be  sup- 
posed to  reside.  Its  name  was  tiie  only  reason  which  in- 
duced Jean  Jacques  to  select  it.  The  boatman  listening  to 
M.  Simond's  conversation  about  Julie  and  St.  Preux,'ki 
^hich  it  was  remarked  that  the  latter  saw  from  Meillerio 
-^hat  was  doing  at  Clarens  by  means  of  a  spy-glass,  observed 
liiat  this  St.  Preux  must  have  been  the  biggest  liar  that  ever 
-ifiras^  since  nothing;  of  the  kind  could  possibly,  be  seen  from 
Heillerie.'         '        ; 
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Tbe  lew  of  glory  will  )(9ad  sone  men  any  wheie.     W^  4a 
«0t  thiid^  it  would  lead  us  up  tbe  Brevea. 

^  There  was  no  difficulty  till  we  came  to  the  first  field  of  snow, 
wliich  was  rery  steep  and  very  slippery;  a  back-sltdmg*  might 
have  been  serious  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  stopping.     By 
striking  in  the  end  of  your  foo^  at  every  step  you  takoi  you  get  a 
secure  footing,  and  may  anchor  youcsetf,  with  your  bands  in  the 
snow,  when  the  declivity  is  very  great,  without  a  stick,  nearly  as 
well  as  with  it.    At  the  Chininey,  a  difficult  passage  at  all  timesp 
tbe  guides  b«fld  a  consultation,  as  it  bad  not  been  tried  yet  this 
season ;  we  might  have  turned  it,  by  another  field  of  snow,  but  it 
was  more  precipitous  than  the  first,  therefore  it  was  determined  to 
make  for  the  chimney— first  climbing  a  steep  rock  witli  very  little 
difficulty,  and*  no  danger,  provided  you  do  not  look  behind ;  above 
ifthat  is  the  chimney,  a  chasm  or  recess  full  of  ice,  which,  melting 
first  where  it  touches  the  rock,  had  left  a  vacant  space  of  about 
|two  feet.     With  your  back  against  the  smooth  ice,  and  plying^ 
diligently  with  feet,  knees,  and  hands  against  the  rock»  in  the 
Inanner  chimney-sweepers  do,  you  may  work  yourself  up,  with 
folerabfe  ease  and  comfort,  to  the  top,  some  twenty  or  thirty  feet, 
in  a  very  few  minutes.    There  you  find  another  field  of  show- ice 
not  at  all  steep,  then  a  very  steep  ascent,  and  the  last,  wholly 
composed  of  broken  schist,  which  brings  you  to  the  signals,  two 
rude  constructions  like  altars  on  the  top  of  the  Breven.     The 
-prospect  of  Mont  Blanc  was  here  very  little  different  from  what 
we  had  found  it  at  the  ch&lot,  yet  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  the 
basse  du  dromedaire^  appeared  now  less  foreshortened,  and  the 
whirlwinds  of  snow-dust  upon  it  were  clearly  distinguished  athwart 
the  dark -blue  of  the  sky,  moving  round  with  great  violence  on 
particular  spots.    Where  we  were,  indeed,  it  was  scarcely  possible 
to  stand  the  wind,  and  a  large  sheet  of  greasy  heavy  pimer,  wliich 
had  served  to  wrap  up  our  provisions^  being  blown  off,  first  flew 
over  the  precipice  of  nearly  two  thousand  feet,  which  separated  us 
from  the  ch&let ;  then  over  that  ch&Iet,  and  in  a  very  few  minutes- 
fell  on  a  spot  it  took  us  afterwards  two  hours,  to  reach,  although 
down-hill.*'     Vol.  I.  p.  300. 

Coming  down  is  yet  worse.  On  places  like  these  tbo 
mules  are  better  off  than  the  human  adventurer,  allbongb 
the  poor  animals  sometimes  carry  two  hundred  weight,  and 
have  their  hind  feet  above  the  level  of  their  ears;  bat  in 
these*  cases  the  driver  considerately  holds  them  back  by  the 
tail. 

«  Our  coming  down  from  the  top  of  the  Breven,  over  the  fields 
of  snow,  although  not  entirely  witnout  hazard,  was  at  least  a  less 
laborious  operation — the  guides  gave  the  exan^ple  of  sliding  down» 
in  a  standmg  posture,  holding  dleir  great  stick  behind  uk&ax  to- 
Meer  by,  as  well  as  steady  theim«lves;  they  thus  traversed  the  vx 


lUie  winged  mercuries,  toarcely  ftirfqwipg  the  tooWf  kk  t&edirec*^ 
tion  they  choee^  with  equal  eaie»  swiftnessv  tod  elegance  of  motiop. 
But,  88  this  was  too  much  for  us  to  attempty  they  gate  us  next  an. 
elementary  lesson  of  hoUont-irailing ;  that  is,  sliding  down  in  a 
sitting  posture,  silways  steering  by  the  stick  held  behind  in  the 
snow :  although  this  seemed  very  easy,  several  of  ubi  frightened  at 
tiieir  own  swiftness,  or  wishing  to  do  better  than  well^  aBd  making 
too  violent  a  use  of  the  stick,  either  to  stop  their  motion  suddenly, 
or  steer  abruptly  to  the  right  or  left,  .broke  it  short,  and  thus  be-^ 
come  ungovernably  flew. headlong  to  what  appeared  to  them  im»' 
peiMling  destruction,  with  every  ^variety  of  awkwardness,  and  ex* 
nression  of  dismay  in  their  gestures,  yet  arrived  in  perfect,  safety 
in  the  arms  of  the  guides,  accustoined  to  these  sorts  of  aocidests,. 
and  prepared  for  them.''    Vol.  I.  p.  SO^^ 

The  Valley  of  Chamouni,  now  ad  well  known  in  Ei^^fausd 
1^  that  of  Clwd  or  Crucis,  was  discovered  by  some  Eo^ltsh 
in  1741,  when  Messrs.  Pocock  and  Windham  vwled  it  with 
an  armed  escort.  It  was  not  till  .aboAt  &e  sMie  time  that 
Mont  BlanOy  the  highest  meUAtaiB  im  JEarope,  could  boast 
a  tt«ne«  Geneva,  was  m  Hwae  days  a  great  resort  of.  the 
ISnglkhfor  edaeatiaB ;  and  ev^i  to  a  much  later  dale  so  inti* 
mate  was  the  homi  tetween  the  two.  people  that  Baonaparte 
Hied  le  mj  In  irenevois  patient  trcp  bien  AngUis  pout  fkoi ! 
The  picture  is  now  altered  ! 

^  Who  would  not  have< supposed  that  when,  after  a  separation. 
of  twenty  or  twenty-five  years,  the  English  again  appeared  among 
the  Gknevansi  they  would  have  been  the  best  friends  in  the  world  ?  \ 
yet  it  is  not  sd.     English  travellers  swarm  here,  as  every  where 
die ;  but  they  do  not  mix  with  the  society  of  the  country  more 
than  they  do  elsewhere*  and  seem  to  like  it  even  less.     The  people 
of  Geneva,  on  the  other  hand,  say,  *  their  former  friends,  the 
English,  are  so  changed  they  scarcely  know  them  again.'^    'Fhey: 
used,  to  be  a  pkioi. downright  race,  in  whom  a  certain  degree  of 
sauvagme  (oddity  and  shyness)  only  served  to  set  off  the  advan. 
tages  of  a  highly^ctiltivated  understanding,  of  a  liberal  mind,  and 
generous  temper,  which  characterized  them  in  general :    their 

J^oung  men  were  often  rather,  wild,  but  soon  reformed,  and  became^ 
ikethdr  Others.    Instead  of  this  we  see  (they  say)  a  mixed  as. 
eemblage,  of  whom  lamentably  few  possess  any  of  those  qualities' 
we  were  wont  to  admire  in  their  predecessors ;  their  former  shy- 
ness and  reserve  is  changed  to  disdain  and  rudeness.    If  you  seek, 
these  modern  English  tjiey  keep  aloof,  do  not  mix  in  conversation,/^ 
and  seem  to  laugh  at  you ;  their  conduct,  still  more  strange  and 
unaccountable,  in  regard  to  each  other,  is  indicative  of  contempt 
or  suspicion:  studiously  avoiding  to  exchange  a  word,  one  would 
auppose  they  expect  to  find  an  adventurer  in  every  individual  of^ 
their  own  country  not  particularly  introduced,  or  si  best  a  person  ' 
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beneath  tliem.     You  cahnot  vex  or  displease  them  more  than  by 
invitiiig  others  to.  meet  them  whom  they  may  be  cooipeUed.  to,  ac- 
knowledge afterwards.    If  they  'do  not  find  a  crowd  they  are 
tired ;  if  you  speak  of  the  old  English  you  formerly  knew,  that 
^as  before  tlie  flood  ^  if  you  talk  of  books,  it  is  pedantry,  and 
they  yawn;    of  politics,    they  run  wild  about  Buonaparte*! 
Dancing  is  the  only  thing  which  is  sure  to  please  them ;  at  the 
sound  of  the  fiddle,  the  thinking  nation  starts  up  at  once ;  tlieir 
young  people  are  adepts  in  the  art,  and  take  pains  to  become  so, 
spending  half  their  time  with  the  dancing-master — you  may  know 
the  houses  where  they  live  by  the  scraping  of  the  fiddle,  and 
shaking  of  the  floor,  which  disturb  their  neighbours.     Few  bring 
letters,  they  complain  they  are  neglected  by  the  good  company, 
and  cheated  by  inn-keepers.    .  The  iatter,  accustomed   to   the 
Milords  Anglais  of  formejr  times,  or  at  least  having  heard  offthem, 
think  they  may  charge  accordingly,  but  only  find  des  Anglais  pour 
fire,  who  bargain  at  the  door,  before  they  venture  to  come  in,  for 
the  leg  of  mutton  and  bottle  of  wine,  oii  which  they  mean  to  dine. 
Placed  as  I  am  between  the  two  parties,  I  hear  young  Englishmen 
repeat  what  they  have  heard  in  France,  that  the  Genevans  are 
cold,  selBsh,  and  interested,  and  their  women  des  precieuses  ridicules^ 
the  very  milliners  and  mantua.makers  giving  themselves  airs  of 
modesty  and  deep  reading !  that  there  is  no  opera,  nor  theatre  des 
VariStSs ;  in  short,  that  Geneva  is  the  dullest  place  in  the  world. 
Some  say  it  is  but  a  bad  copy  of  England,  a  sham  republic,  and  a 
scientific,  no  less  than  a  political,  counterfeit.    In  short,  the  friends 
of  Geneva,  among  our  modern  English  travellers,  are  not  nume- 
rous, but  they  are  select.    These  last  distinguished .  themselves 
during  the  late  hard  winter  by  their  bounty  to  the  poor — not  the 
poor   of  Geneva,   who  were  sufficiently  assisted  by  their  richer 
countrvmen,  but  those  of  Savoy,  who  were  literally  starving.    If 
English  travellers  no  longer  appear  in  the  same  light  as  formerly, 
it  is  because  they  are  not  the  same  class  of  people  who  go  abroad, 
but  all  classes,  and  not  the  best  of  all.  classes  either.     They  know 
it,  and  say  it  themselves,  they  feel  the  ridicule  of  their  multitude^ 
and  of  their  conduct;  they  are  ashamed  and  provoked ;. describe 
it  with  the  most  pointed  irony,  and  tell  many  a  humourous  story 
{gainst  themselves.    Formerly  the  travelling  class  was  compoeed 
of  young  men  of  good  family  and  fortune,  just  of  age,  who  after 
leaving  the  university  went  the  tour  of  the  continent  under  the 
guidance  of  a  learned  tutor,  often  a  very  distinguished  man,  or  of 
i^en  of  the  same  class,  at  a  more  advanced  age,  with  their  families, 
who,  after  many  years  spent  in  professional  duties  at  home,,  come 
to  visit  again  the  countries  they  had  seen  in  their  youth,  and  the 
friends  they  had  known  there.     When  no  Englishmen  left  hb 
country  either  to  seek  his  fortune,  to  save  money,  or  to  hide  him- 
self ;  when  travellers  of  that  nation  were  all  very  rich,  or  ^t&j 
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learned ;  of  hi^  birth,  yet  liberal  prbciples ;  unbounded  in  their 
generosity;  and  with  means  equal  to  the  inclination ;  their  high 
standing  in.  the  world  might  well  be  accounted  for,  and  it  is  a 
great  pity  they  should  have  lost  it.  Were  I  an  Englishman,  I 
would  not  set  out  on  my  travels  until  the  .fashion  were  over." 
Vol.  I.  p.  S56. 

We  cannot  but  hope  that  these  remarks  were  dictated  in 
a  moment  of  spleen.  M.  Simond  has  elsewhere  shewn  that 
he  appreciates  the  English  more  jastly. 

The  Bernese  mode  of  courtship  we  believe  has  a  coanter- 
part  among  ourselves  in  some  remote  districts  of  Wales.; 
and  it  is  there  also  equally  innocent. 

**  On  Saturday  night,  then,  the  young  Swiss  comes  under  the 
window  of  the  fair  lady  to  whom  he  intends  paying  his  addresses, 
or  with  whom  he  only  wishes  to  become  acquainted.  Being  visiting 
night,  and  expecting  company,  she  is  at  the  window  neatly  dressed,' 
and  admits  or  rejects  the  petition  for  which  her  suitor  is  not  at  any 
trouble  of  improvisation,  for  it  is  according  to  a  received  form, 
learned  by  heart,  and  generally  in  verse :  and  the  answer,  I  be- 
lieve, is  in  verse  also.  The  young  man,  permission  obtained,  climbs 
up  to  the  window,  on  the  third  floor  commonly  (wooden  houses 
present  conveniences  for  the  purpose),  and  there  he  sits  on  the 
window,  and  is  offered  some  refreshments,  generally  cherry  brandy 
and  gingerbread  cakes.  According  as  his  views  are  more  or  less 
serious,  and  he  proves  more  or  less  acceptable,  he  is  allowed  to 
come  into  the  room,  or  suffered  to  remain  outside.  Frequently 
the  conversation  is  protracted  till  the  dawn  gives  the  signal  of  de- 
parture ;  yet  to  depart  is  not  always  safe,  for  it  not  unfrequently 
happens,  that  a  less  favoured  lover  waylays  his  rival,  violent  battles 
ensue,  and  murder  is  sometimes  committed :  for  this  reason,  young 
men  are  in  the  habit  of  escorting  one  another  on  such  occasions. 
Rarely  worse  consequences  follow  from  this  custom,  than  early 
and  improvident  marriages,  and  much  too  rapid  an  increase  of 
population."     Vol.  I.  p.  4*53. 

Society  at  Berne  is  on  an  easy  footing.  Asingnlar  feature 
in  the  policy  of  the  Bernese  government  id  the  impenetrable 
secrecy  which  is  observed  both  as  to  the  extent  of  the  popu- 
lation and  the  revenues.  When  the  Emperor  Joseph  was 
travelling  through  the  country  incognito,  be  asked  the  mem- 
ber of  the  council  who  was  appointed  to  attend  him^  a  very 
straight-forward  question,  "  Quels  sont  les  revenues  de  voire 
reptiblic?*'  "  Monsieutc^  le  Comte,"  was  the  answer,  "  i& 
excedeni  nos  depenses"  Joseph  showed  much  ijl  will  against 
the  enfranchised  vassals  of  his  family.  '  The  present  emperor, 
on  the  contrary^  while  viewing  the  ruins  of  the.  castle  of 
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Hapsbiirgtii  niade  k  g^ed-hamonreA  reaMk  **'  Vrmimsni^  jir 
vois  que  nous  navons  pas-toujowrs  eU  grands  Smgnfiur$  r 

At  Berne  M.  Simond  was  cautionect  agaiDtt  a  deaf  and 
domb  gentleman  upon  whom  he  was  making  some  obs^va- 
tion  and  was  advised  to  turn  his  back  apon  him  lest  he 
shoald  «e«  vbat  was  said.  This  gentleman  maintained  an 
aoimated  conversation  with  several  peisoj^s  at  the  same  lim^ 
and  iby  hi9  answers  proved  bis  entire  comprehension,  attained 
by  the  eye  only.  He  once  repealed  their  word^  to  two 
yenng  ladies,  having  obtained  them  by  means  of  a  glass  oyer 
a  ehimney-pie^e. 

M.  de  Fellenberg's  school  at  Hofwyl  ha^  now  been  estab- 
lijlhed  more  than  twelve  years;  the  active  preceptor  is  a 
voang  man  named  Vehrley,  the  son  of  a  school-master  m 
Thorgovia,  a  zealous  and  conscientious  agent.  The  great 
object  of  the  institution  is  to  shew  how  the  first  twenty  years 
of  the  life  of  a  poor  man*s  child  may  be  applied  so  as  to 
provide  both  for  bis  support  and  his  edncatibn.  The  pea- 
sants at  fir^t  were  shy  of  sending  their  children,  and  some  of 
the  earliest  and  mc^t  distioguisli^d  pupils  were  the  offspring 
of  vagrants  colleoted  from  the  hedges.  The  number  oa  jtbe 
establishment  at  present  is  forty-three. 

**  They  go  out  every  morning  to  their  work  soon  after  sun.risey 
having  first  breakfasted,  and  received  a  lesson  of  about  half-an- 
hoor  lliey  return  at  noon.  Dinner  takes  them  balf-an-hour,  a 
lesson  of  one  hour  follows ;  then  to  work  again  till  six  in  the 
evening.  On  Sunday,  the  different  lessons  take  six  hours  instead 
of  two,  and  ihey  have  butcher-meat  on  that  day  only.  Thej  are 
divided  into  three  classes,  according  to  age  and  strength ;  an  entiy 
is  made  in  a  book  every  night  of  the  number  of  hours  each  class 
has  worked,  specifying  the  sort  of  labour  done,  m  order  that  it 
may  be  charged  to  the  proper  account,  each  particular  crop  having 
an  account  opened  for  it,  as  well  as  every  new  buUdmg,  the  hve 
stock  the  machines,  the  schools  themsehres,  Ac.  &c  In  winter, 
Md  whenever  there  is  no  out  of. doors'  work,  the  boys  plait  straw 
iar  chairs,  make  h^hets,  saw  lo^  with  the  crosssaw  and  split 
thmu  thrash  and  winnow  corn,  grind  colours,  knit  stockings,  or 
9tmi  i^  wheelwright  and  other  artificers,  o^  whom  there  are 
manv  employed  on  the  establishment.  For  all  which  diferentsortt 
SHiabour,  an  adequate  salary  is  credited  to  each  boys*  class." 
Vol  I.  p.  4^6. 

The  expence  of  each  boy  above  ld«  profitable  return  has 
av«aged  three  pounds  right  sWUihga  ^rterling  per  aamim. 
The  mode  of  instrnction  is  aa  fiiUows : 

^  The  lessons  are  pven  mostiy  viva  voce,  and  various  questtoitf 
contmaaUy  mterposed,  respecting  measmes  of  capacity,  lengtb^and 
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weight,  and  ^Niir  Aactional  "parts  ^  the  cubic  contents  of  a  piece  ot 
timber,  or  of  a  stack  of  hay ;  the  time  necessary  to  p^orm  any  par. 
ticular  task,  under  such  or  such  circumstances ;  the  effects  of 
gravitation,  the  laws  of  mechanics ;  rules  of  grammar,  and  dif* 
ferent  parts  of  speech ;  &c.  The  boys  endeavour  to  find  the  solu- 
tion dt  arithmetical  and  mathematical  problems  without  writing, 
and  at  tlie  same  time  to  proceed  with  the  mechanical  processes  in 
which  they  may  happen  to  be  engaged.  Aware  of  the  difficulties 
with  which  they  are  thus  made  to  grapple,  as  it  were,  without  assis- 
tance, they  are  the  more  sensible  of  the  value  of  those  scientific  short 
cuts,  which  carry  you  in  the  daHc  indeed,  but  safely  and  speedily  to 
your  journey's  end;  and  the  more  delighted  with  their  beauty  as 
well  as  their  use^  they  acquire  the  rationale  of  the  thing,  together 
with  the  practice ;  their  understandings  are  exercised,  and  their 
attention  kept  awake.  None  of  them  are  ever  seen  to  look  in- 
attentive or  tired,  although  just  returned  from  their  day's  labour 
in  the  fields.  Contrivance,  and  some  degree  of  difficulty  to  over- 
come,  is  a  necessary  condition,  it  would  seem,  of  our  enjoyments. 
The  prince,  whose  game  is  driven  towards  him  in  crowds,  and  who 
fires  at  it  with  guns  put  ready-loaded  into  his  hands,  is  incom- 
parably sooner  tired  of  his  sport,  than  he  who  beats  the  bushes  air 
day  for  a  shot. 

-  «*  The  pupils  are  not  alwa]rs  questioned,  but,  in  their  turn,  pro- 
pose questions  to  the  master,  and  difficulties  to  be  solved,  which 
they  do  sometiines  with  considerable  ingenuity.  They  draw  out- 
lines of  maps  from  memory,  exhibiting  the  principal  towns,  rivers, 
and  chains  of  mountains ;  they  also  draw,  in  perspective,  all  sorta> 
of  machines  for  agriculture ;  and  are  very  fond  of  trying  chemiw 
call]^  the  different  sorts  of  soil,  having  tables  of  them  very  well 
arranged.  The  Bible  is  read  aloud  on  stated  days,  and  such  books 
su  *  Leonard  and  Gertrude'  of  Pestalozzi,  the  small  book  of '  Want 
and  Assistance,'  *  Robinson  Crusoe'  of  Camp,  the  work  of  ZoUi- 
kofer  of  Leipsic,  the  Helvetic  *  Mirror  of  Honour,'  by  Stierlin,  4cc«- 
and  others  of  the  same  sort,  in  which  the  German  language  abounds. 
Their  music  is  of  the  simplest  sort ;  Vehrly  writes  down  the  notes 
on  a  black  board  ;  the  pupils  copy  them  in  their  books  ;  the}  sing, 
^ach  part,  separately  first,  and  then  tQgether,  in  goneiral  very  cor- 
rectly and  in  good  taste.  A  disagreeable  voice  wiU  probably  rcr 
inani  so ;  but  Vehrly  remarks,  he  never  knew  an  instance  of  a  bad 
ear  which  practice  could  not  render  perfect.     Musical  talents*  are 

'  very  common  among  the  peasants  of  German  Switzerland ;  their 

lakes,  their  woods,  and  mountains  resound  with  such  concerts  of 
Toices  as  fill  the  eyes  of  the  traveller  with  involuntary  tears»  if  h|S 
is  capable  of  being  moved  with  the  ^  concord  of  sweet  sounds.' 

^  **  'llie  bo3r5  go  through  the  niililary  exercise  once  a  week,  so  as 

.  to  ai^ear  respectably  in  the  ranks  of  the  militia,  when  they  shall 
leave  the  establishment.  Various  gymnastic  games  are  also  priifj^ 
tised  occasionally ;  but  mental  exertions  accord  better  with  rest 

I        after  labour,  though  some  naturally  arising  from  labour  itself^  may 


It 
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be  carried  on  as-  well  in  the  fields  as  on  the  benches  of  the  schooLT 

Vol.  I.  p.  471. 

The  practicability  of  the  scheme  has  now  been  sufficiently 
demonstrated,  at  least  in  Switzerland.  It  wonld  lead  ns 
much  beyond  our  limits  if  we  were  to  venture  on  theqaestion 
of  its  applicability,  even  with  the  modification  which  it  is 
quite  evident  must  be  adopted,  to  our  own.  country.  As  a 
general  principle  we  can  see  lio  objection  to  engrafting  an 
a^ricu/^tira/ education  upon  our  present  national  system  as 
it  is  taught  in  villages:  but  we  much  fear  that  on  a  scale  so 
great  as  the.  population  of  England  requires,  the  domestic 
part  (which  we  regard  as  the  distinctive  and  most  important 
part  of  the  whole  plan)  must  ever  be  despaired  of. 

Of  the  picturesque  beauties  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva  every 
body  has  heard  usque  ad  nauseam.  Few  however  may  be 
aware  of  the  distinguished  rank  which  its  waters  claim  in 
a  Carte  Gastrdnomique.  The  largest  trout  on  record  was 
caught  in  them  in  the  year  1663.  It  was  sent  to  Amsterdam^ 
cachie  dans  les  profondevrs  d!un  enorvie  Pate.  Geneva 
itself  obtains  a  larger  share  of  M.'  Simond's  volume  than  any 
other  place,  and  his  account  of  its  society  is  particularly  en- 
tertaining. At  homes  conimence  in  November,  and  continue 
till  Spring,  during  which  season  the  beau  monde  repair  on 
foot  to  their  parties. 

*'  Soon  afler  eight  in  the  evening,  ladies  sally  forth,  wrapped  i^ 
in  a  cloak  and  hood,  a  rebellious  feather  only  appearing  sometimes 
in  front,  and  walk  on  tiptoe  about  the  streets,  preceded  by  their 
maid,  who  carries  a  lantern ;  when  they  reach  their  destination, 
the  cloak  and  double  shoes  are  thrown  off  in  an  ante-room,  appro- 
priated to  the  purpose ;  their  dress  is  shakien  out  a  little  by  the 
attentive  maid,  their  shawl  thrown  afresh  over  the  shoulders  with 
negligent  propriety,  their  cap  set  to  rights,  and  then  they  slide  in 
lightly,  to  appearance  quite  unconscious  of  looks,  make  their  cour; 
tesy,  take  their  seat,and  try  to  be  agreeable  with  their  next  neigh- 
bour ;  yet  now  and  then  they  stifle  a  yawn,  and  change  place 
under  some  pretence,  for  the  sake  of  changing,  and  curiouslj 
turn  over  young  ladies,  or  young  gentlemen's,  drawings,  placed  on 
the  table  with  prints  and  books,  upon  which  they  would  not  bestow 
a  look  if  they  could  help  it,  nor  listen  to  the  music,  to  which  they 
now  seem  attentive.  Tea  comes  at  last,  with  heaips  of  sweet  things; 
a  few  card  parties  are  arranged,  and  as  the  hour  of  eleven  or 
twelve  strikes,  the  maid  and  lantern  are  announced  in  a  whisper  to 
each  of  the  fair  visitors.''     Vol.  I.  p.  509. 

**  Large  parties,  at  Geneva,  are  laborious  undertakings  for^  the 
mistress  of  the  house,  especially  when  she  happens  be  on  the 
verge  of  her  cast^  and  considered  in  the  light  of  a  parvenus  i.  Hie: 
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ibudt  tiot  ohly  remember  all  who  ought  to  be  invited,  but  remem- 
ber to  forget  all  who  ought  not,  choose  her  night  well,  not  to  in- 
terfere with  other  parties  likely  to  draw  off  the  crowd  in  prefer- 
ence^ and,  make  it  a  point  to  have  some  distinguished  personage  to 
give  a  zest  to  tlie  party..    The  runaw£ty  Hospodar  of  Valachia,  for 
instance,  with  his  diamonds  and  his  court ;  a  British  prince,  who 
remembers  the  names  of  every  grandmother  he  knew  here  in  his 
early  youth,  and  delights  them   with  the  long- forgotten  tale  o€ 
their  beauty   and  accomplishments;    Lady   Morgan,  an   Italian 
singer,  the  puppet  shew,  &c. ;  and  after  all,  when  the  soirU  is 
happily  over,  most  people  say  it  was  tiresome ;  and  the  mistress  of 
the  house,  above  all,  will  exclaim,  quelle  ccrvSe  J     When  we  find, 
every  body  thus  bent  on  doing  what  pleases  no  one,  we  might 
be  tempted  to  say,  with  IJSazile  in  the  play,  (Barbiere  de  Seville), 
(listonlshed  at  seeing  every  one  supporting  of  a  common  accord  what 
they  all  knew  to  be  a  falsehood ;  qui  est  ce  done  que  Voji  trompe  ? 
— tout  le  monde  est  (I u  secret.     I  do  not«mean  to  find  fault  with  ■ 
Genevan  soirees  particularly ;  these  sort  of  things  are  singularly 
dlike  every  where,  but  here  the  real  social  intercourse  rests  on 
other  foundations,  and  is  connected  with  a  state  of  manners^  not 
obvious  to  transient  observers,  and  of  which  I  shall  soon  give 
some  ttccount.  But  to  return  to  the  subject  of  great  parties,  friendly 
conversation  is  certainly  out  of  the  questicm  there,   and  vanity 
itself  has  not  fair  play !  yet  when  you  are  neither  familiar  with 
any  one,  nor  anxious  to  shine  ;  when  not  particularly  in  love  with 
your  company  or  with  yourself,  a  crowd  is  upon  the  whole  safer 
than  a  select  party,  and  of  two  evils  the  least.     '  We  meet  here,' 
said  once  an  ingenious  inhabitant  of  a  country  town  in  England, 
*  we  nieet  every  evening,  we  never  try  to  entertain  each  other. by 
cotivetsation,  knowing  well  we  should  not  succeed,  but  go  to  cards 
immediately.'     Any  thing,  in  fact,  which  releases  people  from  the 
obligation  o£  being  agreeable,  affords  them  the  only  chance  of 
being  so."     Vol.  1.  p.  511. 

The  fogs  of  Geneva  are  the  most  permanent  and  the 
thickest  in  the  world.  In  some  yeairs  during  November^ 
December  and  January  the  sun  has  never  been  seen.  At 
Lyons  fogs  prevail  equally.  Hear  this  ye  minute  travellers, 
who  for  ever  railing  at  the  smoke  and  fogs  of  London,  as  if 
there  were  none  elsewhere. 

Grow  sick  and  d— n  the  climate,,  like  a  lord. 

A  few  anecdotes  picked  up  at  Ferney  must  conclude  our 
notice.  We  had  intended  to  add  something  about  the  bless-- 
ings  which  the  French  have  introduced  into  Switzerland.: 
but  as  M.  Simond's  second  volume  may  be  considered  a  dis- 
tinct work,  (as  such  we  intend  very  soon  to  advert  to  it)  we 
■  ■      ."         Tt 
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shall  postpone  these  remarks  as  more  fitting  ipt  the  hiatericat 
division  of  his  subjec^t. 

*^  A  quaker  from  Philadelphia,  called  Claude  Gay^  travelling  in 
Europe,  stayed  some  time  at  Geneva ;  he  was  known  as  the  author 
of  some  theoipjcrical  works,  and  liked  for  his  good  sense,  modera. 
tion,  and  simplicity.  Voltarre  heard  of  him,  his  curiosity  was  ex- 
cited, and  he  desired  to  see  him.  The  quaker  felt  great  reluctance, 
but  suffered  himself  at  last  to  be  carried  to  Ferney,  Voltaire  hav- 
ing promised  beforehand  to  his  friends  that  he  would  say  nothing 
that  could  give  offence.  At  first  he  was  delighted  with  the  tall, 
straight,  handsome  quaker,  his  broad-britnmed  hat,  and  plaifi  drab 
suit  of  clothes,  the  mild  and  serene  expression  of  his  countenance; 
and  the  dinner  promised  to  go  off  very  well;  yet  he  soon  took 
notice  of  the  great  sobriety  of  his  gi^est,  and  made  jokes,  to 
which  he  received  grave  and  modest  answers  The  pairiarchsy 
and  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  earth  were  next  alluded  to;  by- 
aad-by,  he  began  to  sn^er  at  the  historical  proofs  of  Revelation  i 
hat  Claude  was  not  to  be  driven  away  from  bis  grounds,  and,, 
while  examining  these  proofs,  and  arguing  upon  th^m  rationally, 
he  overlooked  the  light  attacks  of  his  adversary  whep  not  tp  th^ 
p^int,  appeared  insensible  to  his  sarcasms  aad  his  wit,  and  re. 
mained  always  cool  and  always  serious.  Voltaire's  vivacity  at.  last 
turned  to  downright  anger ;  his  eyes  flashed  fire  whenever  they 
m^t  the  benign  and  placid  countenance'  of  the  quaver,  and  the 
dispute  went  at  last  so  far,  that  the  latter,  getting  up,  said, '  Friend 
Voltaire!  perhaps  thou  mayest  corae  to  understand  these  matters 
rightly  ;  in  the  mean  time^  finding  I  can  do  thee  no  good,  I  leave 
thee,  and  so  fare  thee  well !'  So  saying,  he  went  away  on  foot, 
notwithstanding  all  entreaties,  back  again  to  Geneva,  leaving  the- 
whole  company  in  consternation.'^    Vol.  I.  p,  555. 

•  Huber,  the  father  of  the  writer  on  bees,  the  grandfather  of 
the  writer  on  ants,  (upon  what  will  the  fourth  generation 
write?)  was  present  at  this  scene,  and  sketched  it.  This 
gentleman  possessed  singular  facility  in  cutting  oat  portraits 
from  paper  with  soissors.  Voltaire  wa&  his  favourite  subject, 
and  he  had  taught  a  dog  so  to  bite  off  a  piece  of  crumb  of 
bread  which  he  held  in  his  hand  that  at  last  it  assumed  the 
appearance  of  the  philosopher. 

An  author  once  tormented  Voltaire  to  listen  to  the  recita- 
tion of  a  play :  in  the  second  act  of  this  unlucky  comedy  the 
hero  prevailed  upon  his  servant  to  have  a  sound  tooth  extract&d 
in  order  to  replace  a  decayed  one  of  liU  own.  At  this  anosoal 
cottp  de  theatre  Voltaire  fell  back  in  his  chair  and  cried  out 
Ah,  une  dent  I  ou  lui  arraehe  une  dent,  Madame  Denis  du 
secQursl  Je  me  irouverai  mal  I  Donnez  rnoi  le  hrasje  veue 
en  prie !  So  saying,  holding  both  bis  bands  to  his  face,  and 
atlM  calling  out  Ah  /  une  aeni,  he  hobbled  out,  leaving  the 
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aathor  inotionJess%  The  aristocrats  of  Geneva  Tel,!  at  the 
feet  of  the  glided  calf:  the  patriots  (and  in  this  instance  the 
word  is  not  abused)  held  him  cheap. 

**  They  only  saw  in  him  a  sham  philosopher,  without  principles 
and  solidity  ;  a  courtier,  the  slave  of  rank  and  fashion :  the  cor- 
rupter of  the'it  country^  of  which  he  made  a  jest.  Quand  Je  se- 
coue  ma  perruque^  he  used  to  say^  je  poudre  toiUe  la  repubhque  V* 
Vdl.  I.  563. 

A  copy  of  Ronsseau^s  JSntt/e,  with  marginal  notes,  by 
Voltaire,  is  still  preserved.  M.  Simond  offers  one  as  a  spe- 
cimen of  their  general  tone.  Le  miserable  iCa  de  Vesprit  que 
lorsqu'  il  parle  contre  la  religion. 

The  extracts  which  we  have  made  from  M.  Simond's  first 
volnme  will  hsive-  safficiently  manifested  the  quick  observa- 
tion, the  good  sense,  good  principle,  and  good  taste  which 
are  tl^  characteristics  of  his  work.  The  length  to  which 
we  mdsthav^  extended  this  article  if  we  had  permitted  onr- 
'  f^elves  to  enter  upon  his  history,  must  acconnt  for  our  present 
omission  of  it.  We  look  forward  with  much  pleasure  to 
the  prospect  of  returning  to  one  of  the  most  agreeable  o^ 
4Mir  contemporary  travellers. 


Art.  VII.  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Wrtlingt  of  Briak 
Walton^  jy.D.  Bishop  of  Chester.  By  the  Rev.  H.  J\ 
Todd,  M.A.  and  F.S.A..  2  Vols*  ovo.  Rivingtonsi 
1821. 

Art.  VIII.  A  Critical  Examination  of  the  Objections  made 
to  the  New  Translation  of  the  Bible.  By  J.  Bellamys 
8vo.  pp.  157.     Longman  and  Go.    I82D. 

Art.IX.  Supplement  to  an  Historical  and  Critical  Inquiry 
into  the  Interpretation  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures*  By  the 
Rev.  J.  W.  fVhittaker,  M.A.  Fellow  of  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.    8vo.    pp.  53.     Rivingtons.    1820. 

Art.  X«  4  Letter  to  Mr.  John  Bellamy,  on  his  New  Trans^ 
tation  of  the  Bible ;  with  some  Strictures  on  a  Tract  en* 
titled,  "  Remarks,  &e.''  Oxford,  1820.  By  Samuel  Lee, 
M.A.  of  Queens  College,  and  Professor  of  Arabic  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge.    8vo.    pp.  185.     Bivingtons. 

'  Xoi^lc ' 

The  attempt  lately  made  by  Mr.  John  Bellamy,to  undervalue 
the  merits  ef  our  admirable  authorized  Version  of  the  Scrip-* 

Tt2 
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tures^  was  immediately  met,  as  oar  readers  may  recollect,  by 
shewing  the  utter  incompetency  of  that  person  to  assame  the 
office  of  a  biblicalcritic.  There  was  still,  some  danger  that 
the  very  positive  assertions  made  by  him,  and  by  the  respect- 
able gentleman  who  was  imprudent  enough  to  step  forward 
In  his  defence,  might  induce  some  readers  to  doubt,  whether 
King  James's  translators  were  so  intimate,  as  has  usually 
been  thought,  with  the  original  of  the  Old  Testament.  Mr^ 
Todd  has  very  judiciously  provided  a  satisfactory  answer 
to  any  such  doubts ;  by  a  diligent  enquiry  after  the  evidence 
which  might  still  be  collected  of  the  extent  of  critical  know^ 
ledge,  particularly  on  subjects  connected  with  Hebrew  lite- 
rature, possessed  by  those  learned  men  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted fur  the  Authorized  Version  ;  and  by  those  laborious 
scholars  of  the  immediately  subsequent  age,  who  gave  their 
decided  sanction  to  the  excellence  of  that  Version.  Mr. 
^hittaker  had  previously  selected  sufficient  notices  of  our 
translators  to  prove,  that  they  were  not  obliged  to  derive 
their  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  from  sources  short  of  the ' 
fountain  head.  But  Mr.  Toad's  extensive  acquaintance  with 
the  early  literature  qf  this  country,  has  enabled  him  to  enter 
into  more  particularities ;  and,  whilst  his  work  bears  the. 
title  of  Memoirs  of  Brian  Walton,  it  contains,  in  reality,  as 
much  as  is  known  of  many  of  his  coadjutors  in  that  learned 
and  laborious  compilation,  the  London  Polyglot.  The  bio- 
graphy of  a  profound  scholar  can  seldom  be  interesting.  He 
is  a  scholar,  because  he  has  passed  his  life  in  the  uniform 
pursuit  of  knowledge.  Walton,  indeed i  •  lived  when  the 
overthrow  both  of  the  Church  and> State,  necessarilv  drove 
a  loyal  man  and  a  churchman  out  of  the  even  tenor  of  his 
way.  But  the  revolutionists  of  this  country,  though  careless 
of  public  or  private  rights^  whea  they  interfered  with  the 
objects  of  theic  ambition^  had  none  of  that  diabolical  love  of 
atrocity  for  its  own  sake,  which  has  since  so  disgracefully 
distinguished  the  revolutionist&^  of  France.  Fanaticism 
overthrew  the  established  government  of  this  country*  as 
cbmpletiely  as  irreligion  subverted  that  of  ^ur  neighbonrs ; 
but  the  wretchedness  which  accompanied  the  great  rebelli'un 
as  it  must  all  rebellion,  will  bear  no  comparison  with  the 
horrors  perpetrated  during  the  ascendancy  of  soi-dis»int  phi- 
losophers. As  the  Church  was  destroyed.  Dr.  Walton 
necessarily  lost  his  preferment ;  and,  when  summoned  before 
a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  he  was  treated  with 
such  incivility  as  to  allow  his  biographer  to  say  *  aboat  the 
latter  end  of  1642  we  find  Dr.  Walton  sent  for  into  custody  as 
a  delinquent.'    This  is  the  only  circumstance,  resembling  an 
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adventore,  t^liich  these  Memoirs  afford  ;  except  a  report  of  bis 
being  overturned  ia  his  carriage.  Lives  passed  without  ad-, 
ventures  oannot  easily  be  made  interesting  in  the  detail.  Ia 
Johnson's  Biography  of  the  Poets,  bis  own  animated  remarks 
on  men  and  manners,  on  thoughts  and  language,  form,  in- 
deed, a  charm  which  make  us  overlook  the  insipidity  of  the 
story  wbich  he  has  to  tell ;  and  the  personal  history  of  him- 
self delights  us,  because  the  same  powerful  mind  is  exhibited 
in  all  the  wantonness  of  its  extravagancies.  But  the  pur- 
suits of  a  scholar  like  Walton  turn  more  on  verbal  facts,  than 
on  opinions  in  which  the  imagination  could  have  any  share. 
Whether  the  Keri  and  Ghetib  are  critical  amendments 
suggested  by.  the  Rabbies,  or  merely  various  readings— 
M^hetber  the  introduction  of  p6ints  is  a  recent  invention,  or 
*dates  from  the  time  of  Ezra,  are  questions  to  be  ascertained 
by  a  patient  investigation  and  laborious  collection  of  facts,; 
and  cannot  ptoperly  be  made  the  subjects  of  animated  dis- 
cussion. 

But  if  Mr.  Todd  has  not  produced  a  woi*k  of  general 
interest,  (where  the  nature  of  "his  subject  precluded  all  pos- 
sibility of  doing  so)  he  bas  brought  together  information 
trhich  wilfbe  valuable'to  the  theologian,  who  wishes  to  know, 
what  importance  he  ought  to  attach  to  the  criticisms  of 
our  early  divines.  We  must,  however,  warn  Mr.  Todd 
that,  with  all  our  respect  for  the  learned  persons,  whose 
attainments  he  has  endeavoured  to  ascertain,  we  are  seldom 
inclined  to  acquiesce  fully  in  the  accounts  of  thiE^ir  great 
virtues  and  profound  learning,  which  a  writer  of  bis  know- 
ledge may  collect  from. prefaces,  or  from  the  obscure  sources 
of  local  and  collegiate  biography.  Such  documents  areas, 
abundant  in  prodigies  of  learning,  as  ordinary  obituaries  are 
in  great,  men  of  every  description.  What  Burke  said  of 
heralds  may  be  applied,  with  little  change  of  language,  to 
the  historians  of  counties  or  colleges.  T^ese  gentle  writers, 
blazoners  of  arms  and  virtues,  recorders  of  degrees  and  pro-  v 

fessorships,,  dip  their  pens  in  nothing  but  the  milk  of  human 
kindness.  They  require  no  farther  proof  of  merit  than  the 
official  language  of  a  diploma,  or  cong^  d'elire.  Every  man 
created  a  Bishop  was  previously  a  must  meritorious  Divine. 
They  judge  every  writer's  capacity  for  instructing  the  world, 
by  the  titles  of  the  books  he  has  written;  and  the  more 
volumes  the  more  abiRty.  With  them  every  Head  of  a  House 
is  a  Bentley  ;  every  Editor  of  a  Greek  Play,  a  Person,  and 
every  one  who  could  read  Hebrew  a  Buittorf, 

Still,  after  every  allowance  for  the  partiality  of  his  autho- 
rities, Mr.  Todd  bas  collected  very  sufficient  proofs  of  the 
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extensive  coltivation  of  the  Hebrew  Itmgnage  ai|pkp]|g|it  tlip^e 
l^nglish  Divines,  who  flourished  in  our  retbrined  Cburfc^, 
during;  the  first  century  of  its  existence.  Ifad  tb^t  ^^e^it 
work  the  London  Polyglot  been  wholly  lost,  Waltop'^  '  Coo- 
siderator  considered*  would,  alone,  be  quite  evidmce  enoiig'fa, 
bow  deeply  he  was  versed  in  all  thie  mQ;»ttiitricate  <]ifestioofi 
of  Hebrew  criticism.  The  repriJit  of  this  yaW^^  tr^c^ 
forms. nearly  the  whole  of  Mr*  Todd's  second  vplame;  and 
the  biblical  scholars  of  the  present  day  have  reason  to  t^qk 
bim  for  placing  such  a  treasure  within  their  reach. 

Had'  Mr.  Bellamy's  errors  and  misrepres^ntatioQ^  be^O 
Connected  with  any  less  important  subject  of  enquiry^  hi^ 
absurdities  might  have  been  left  to  sink  opder  their  ovfo 
weight.  But  whilst  he  is  so  ignorant  ^  to  believe,  (hat  the 
|few  Testament  was  not  originaDy  iprritten  in  Qrcek  * ;  and 
80  foolish^  as  to  allow  a  Spanish  Jew  to  persnade  him,  that 
ihe  Hebrew  MSS.  used  in  modem  Synagogues  are  altogether 
clear  of  errata,  being  **  as  pure  as  the  autograph  of  Mctfea*' 
i^  ai  ''  word,  letter,  and  vowel*'  f ;  be  has  the  presumption 
to  assert,  that  the  arguments  of  Deists  against  the  ipspiratioo 
of  the  Sacred  Volumei  must  be  accepted  as  irrefragable, 
ianless  his  strange  mistranslations  of  certain  passages  in  the 
Old  Testament  be  received  as  corrept.  On  this  overweening 
vanity  Professor  Lee  drily  observe^,  that  Mr.  Bellamy  must 
expect  one  oi*  other,  at  least,  of  these  thr^e  things  to  be 
taken  for  granted — 

Either,  that  John  Bellamy  professes  a  knowledge  of  the. 

Hebrew  language  superior  to  that  of  all  others,  who  tiave 

gone  before  him ; 

'    Or,  isecondly,   that  he  is  endowed  with  powers  of  iniD4 

suflScient  to  turn  the  knowledge  he  possesses  to  a  greater 
account  than  others  have  done. 

''  Or,  thirdly.  That  none,  up  to  the  present  time»  have  bad 

'   *  «  This  belief  of  hit  is  not  confiDed  to  the  cue  of  SL  Matthew's  Gospel ;  bo( 
apparently  extendi  to  all  the  Bvangelists^  and  possibly  to  the  Epistles, 

**  Bot  I  may  be  told  that  they  had  the  gift  of  tongues,  and  consequently  the 
Greek  among  the  rest,  and  that  they  wrote  the  New  'Testament  in  Greek.  That 
they  had  the  gift  of  tongues  may  be  admitted  ;  but  thut  they  wrutc  (he  New  Tes- 
tkroent  in  Greek  I  deny  ;  for  in  such  case  nothing  could  be  wrong,  obscure*  or 
obviously  contrudictory  to  truth ;  such  as  Luke  x'vi.9.  And  I  say  uiito  you,  make 
to  yourselves  friends  of  the  mammon  of  unrighteousuess;  (liat  when  y«  fail,  they 
inay  receive  yoii  into' everlasting  habitations.  Such  a  command  certaiidy  could  sot 
be  given  by  our  Saviour.  This  verse  remains  in  the  state  it  was  in  when  first 
translated  out  of  the  native  language  of  Judea,  in  tire  early  ages  of  the  Chrirtiiin 
Church,  not  translated ;  and  this  is  the  case,  with  numbers  wlieie  the  Hebrew  word! 
have  been  retained  by  the  translators  in  Greek.)'  .      « 

t  B'liamj,  p.  67,  and  37. 
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honesty  sufficient  to  give  a  ikitfafal  translation  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible. 

The  Professor  has,  withoat  any  ill  hamoar,  stated  certain 
jather  strong  reasons  against  conceding  any  one  of  these 
points.  Mr.  Bellamy  himself  cah  scarcely  mean,  that  the 
world  shoql^d  adopt  the  last  supposition  of  the  three ;  becaase 

.^it  formeor  translators,  according  to  him,  have  made  the  Bible 
less  available  than  it  might  have  been,  towards  tbe  maih- 
tenanee  of  their  own  opinions,  a  fraudulent  intention  wonld 
have  led  to  the  exactly  contrary  result*  We  should  rather 
imaging,  that  Mr.  Bellamy  hoped  the  first  hyj^othesis  would 
have  been  adopted  oh  two  grounds  ;  the  gross  ignorance  of 
all  prior  translators ,  and  tbe  conspicuous  profundity  of  Mr. 
Bellamy's  attainments  in  Hebrew.     But  whilst  Mr.  Todd  has 

.  proved,  that  the  English  translators  were  not  the  ignorant 
persons  Mr.  Bellamy  has  called  them;  Mr.  Wbittaker  and 
the  Professor,  acting  a  still  inore  uncivil  part,  have  fully 

.convinced  such  persons  as  know  any  thing  of  Hebrew,  that 
many  of  Mr.  Bellamy's  assertions  are  equivalent  to  ealling 

^Aisc^  the  masculine  article,  or  to  saying,  that  amavit  and 
apmtus  est  mean  precisely  the  same  thing. 

Those  readers,  who  are  not  able  to  investigate  the  extent 
of  Mr*  Bellamy's  acquaintance  with  tbe  first  rules  of  Hebrew 
grammar,  may  perhaps  stilt  imagine  themselves  competehtto 
estimate  the  propriety  of  Professor  Lee's  second  hypotheste. 
That  Mr.  Bellamy  is  endued  with  powers  of  mind  sufficient 
to  turn  the  knowledge,  which  he  possesses,  to  a  greater  ac- 
count than  ethers  have  done.  Biit  this  question  is  a  more 
difficult  one  than  they  would  suppose.     The  inexpiideible 

.  confusion  and  absurdity,  which  pervades  the  whole  of  his 
arguments  and  statements,  have  perplexed  and^  harrassed  all, 

:  tvho  have  attempted  to  unravel  tbeir  strange  tissue.  We 
were  not  at  all  surprised,  therefore,  at  Mr.  VVhtttaker's  de- 

«  dating,  of  certain  assertions  made  by  Mr.  Bellamy,  that ''  he 
knows  not  how,*'  and  is,  in  fact;  "  utterly  unable  to  account 
for  them."    The  remark  which  Mr.  Bellamy  has  made,  by 

•  way  of  reply  to  these  exclamations  of  despair,  is  too  amusing 
to  be  overlooked;  he  repeats  the  words,  I  know  not f  nor 

,  can  I  account ;  and  then  he  asks,  with  unequalled  naivete, 
**  Is  this  kind  of  language  a  proof,  that  this  writer  is  well- 
informed?     Can  this  be  called  common  sense?"  (Bellamy, 
»p.  34.) 

We  shall  leave  our  readers  to  ascertain,  for  themselves, 
virhether  common  sense  is  enough  to  lead  them  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  following  passage ;  and  we  can  assure  tbem,  that 
it  appears  to  us  quite  as  unconnected  with  the  paragraphs^ 
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between  which  it  stands,  in  Mr.  Bellamy's  pamphlet,  as  its 
several  parts  are  with  each  other. 

<'  Our  objector  is  perhaps  not  willing  to  believe  what  he  is  in 
the  habit  of  reading ;  viz.  J/tue  say  xvekave  no  sin  toe  deceive 
tmrselveSf  and  the  truth  is  not  in  us  ;  but  ifvoc  confess  our  sins,  he  is 
'faithful  dndiust  to  JcfTgive  us  our  sins.  So  far,  then,  he  is  willing 
to  go  with  the  Apostle.  But  what  says  this  gentleman  to  the  last 
clause  ^-^and  to  cleanse  us  from  all  unrighteousness,  I  ask,  if  uur 
critic  were  cleansed  from  all  his  unrtghteousness^  common  sense 
•would  tell  him  that  no  unrighteousness  would  remain  in  him.  When 
is  this  to  be  done  I  At  de^th  ?  No ;  as  the  tree  falls  so  it  lies.  In 
eternity,  or  in  purgatory  ?  No;  whatever  our  critic  may^/^nc^r,  (as 
he  fancies  the  Hebrew  Scripture,  or,  to  use  his  own  words,  the  very 
^  inspired  volume  is  corrupt,)  the  Church  of  England  does  not  believe 
in  an}'  purgatory  cleansing.  But  this  gentleman  plasters  over  his 
tooundSf  bruises^  and  putrifying  sores^  with  the  *  incompatibility  of 

mere  human  nature/  "     P.  66. 

•  ■  _ 

One  expression,  in  this  strange  chaos  of  broken  sentences, 
might  lead  persons,  acquainted  with  the  usual  topics  of  bib- 
lical criticism,  to  imagine,  that  Mr.  IVhittaker  bad  brought 
this  odd  tirade  upon  himself,  by  recommending  the  adoption 
of  some  conjectural  emendations  of  the  Sacred  Text.  His 
antagonist  has  insinuated  this  charge  against  him  broadly 
and  frequently ;  but  without  any  fair  grounds.  Mr.  Whit- 
taker  indeed  might  reasonably  complain  of  having  bad  hard 
measure  dealt  out  to  him,  on  this  score.  For  wbilst  we 
ventured,  in  a  former  article,  to  find  fault  with  bis  seltioj^  the 
anthority  of  the  received  Hebrew  text  too  high  ;  where  it  did 
not  accord  with  those  passages  of  the  LXX,  which  have 
been  sanctioned  by  quotations  in  the  New  Testament  * ;  Mr. 
Bellamy  has  been  unsparing  in  the  application  of  the  terms 
infidel^  deistical,  blasphemous,  ixa  his  scrupoloosiy  moderate 
remarks  on  the  defects  of  the  Hebrew  text. 

We  cannot  help  feeling,  that  discussions  of  this  kind  do 
run  the  risk  of  giving  some  shock  to  the  faith  of  persons  un- 
accustomed to  such  enquiries.     But  this  is  not  the  age  in 

'  which  the  most  cautious  persons-  can  avoid  lieuri'ng,  or  meet- 
ing, in  some  way  or  other,  witli  any  species  of  objection  to 
the  ordinary  grounds  of  religious  beiier.     The  sneers,  cavils, 

-  and  arguments  of  the  enemies  of  religion,  are  now  scattered 


♦  ^e  have  sinoc  had  the  •atisfnctidii  of  learning  from  Mr.  WhiUaker  that  in  his 
remarks  on  the  Septuagiiit  translation  ot  Amos  ix.  It,  (which  wc  Ihought  too  de. 
}>reciHlory  of  its  authority,  as  to  the  original  state  of  that  text)  he  lueant  simply 
to  Ji^y.the  alt^rnatife  before  his  readers;  and  «ol  to  express  any  opiaiuu,  «9  tu 

the  uo^essity  oi  Mdipg  tlie  |)rciciit  Hebt^iw  reading  to  be  gorrwcU 
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BO  p'romiscaoasly,  and  diffused  with  atlch  persevering  zeal^ 

•  that  DO  age  or  condition  affords  any  security  against  their  in- 
trusion. Ity'  consequently,  becomes  quite  necessary  for  every 
Christian  to  take  all  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted 
^ith  the  answers  io  as  many  objections  as  possible*.  We 
shall  not  regret,  therefore,  having  been  compelled  to  lay 
open  those  uncertainties,  which  necessarily  attend  upon  sa* 
cred,  as  well  ^as  ordinary  criticism,  provided  it  secures  for 
us  the  attention  of  our  readers,  whilst  we  make  it  our  endea- 
vour to  meet  the  evil,  by  giving  them  a  distinct  notion,  as 
we  trust,  of  the  nature  of  those  uncertainties  ;  and  by  laying 
before  them  the  assurances  of  unexceptionable  authorities, 
that  no  points  of  doctrine,  or  faith,  depend  upon  having 
:those  uncertainties  completely  removed.  .    . 

No  book  of  any  length  ever  was  copied,  whether  as  a 
manuscript,  or  in  the  press,  without  some  omissions,  or 
changes  of  words  or  letters.  Human  imperfection  renders 
it  impossible,  that  it  should  be  otherwise. .  The  Jewish 
Rabbis  have  indeed  a  legend,  that  one  of  their  doctors  was 
protected,  whilst  transcribing  the  Scriptures,  by  the  immediate 

•  presence  of  an  attendant  angel,  who  would  not  allow  even  a 
fly  to  approach  him.  But  internal  interruption  would  be  just 
as  likely,  as  external,  to  divert  his  attention  fur  a  moment. 
To  secure  the  supposed  object  of  this  angelic  interference, 
M  would  have  been  equally  necessary  to  prevent  the  intrusion 

of  any  ideas  unconnected  with. the  letters  before,  his  eyes,  as 
,  to  wai'd  off  the  attacks  of  insects.     Yet  the  impossibility  of 

•  having  any  considerable .  task  perfectly  performed  by  im- 
perfect beings,  was  overlooked ;  and  Hebrew  Bibles  were, 
fiX  one  time,  supposed  to  be  perfect  copies  of  each  other,  and 
of  the  original,  autographs ;  entirely  exempt  from  any  de- 

.  viatiou,  or  error  whatsjoever.  Whether  this  unreasonable 
notion  originated  amongst  Christians,  from  a  misconception 

.  «jf  our  Saviour's  meaning  in  AJatt^  v.  18,  and  was  adopted  by 
the  Jews,  whose  prejudices  it  flattered;  or  proceeded  first 

/from  the  Rabbinical  schools,  and  received  a  ready  assent 

.  from  Christians,  as  coincident  with  their  view  of  that  text,  we 
do  not  remember.  The  opinion  was,  however,  never. nniver- 
£»aliy  acquiesced  in ;  though  it  was  entertained  by  npiany  able 
Hebrew  scholars,  till  different  copies  of  the  Hebrew.  Scriptures 
had  been  examined  to  ascertain  its  truth.  It  then  gradually, 
but  necessarily,  fell  to  the  ground.     Within  these  last  Hfty 

•  years  many  thousands  of  various  readings  have  been  col- 
,  lected ;  chiefly  by  the  industry  pf  Kennicott  and  De  Bossi. 
.  ]^Ir.  Bellamy  still  contends  thai  there  is  not  one  ;  though  <)x- 

%o\^niiQ  selections-  from  this  vast  number,  under  diffiu-ent 
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boaksellers^ 

We  have  said,  Ib^e  are  many  tboosands.  This  baa  an 
alarming  sonnd;  and  when  Dr.  Mill,  m  1707»  published  his 
edition  of  ike  Neir  Testament  witti  ad  aocoant  of  thirty 
thansand  various  readings^  many  pious  pfersbns  thobght  that 
the  authority  of  Scripture  iras  ruined  by  his  researebes. 
But  this  terrifio  number  has  increased,  with  the  incre^ing 
purity  of  the  text;- and  shbuld  it  become  still  gi*eater>  it  will 
imply  a  greater  probability  that  every  error  has  been  got 
Tid  w. 

To  illustrate  Hkb  in  a  simple  manner :  let  ns  snp[^se  the 

following  sentence  to  exist  in  some  popular  work,  (of  whidh 

numerous  copies  hate  been  taken  at  different  times  and  in 

diflferent  counti^ies,)  he  hrotBffht  their  4awgkier  fr^m  schooh 

It  is  evident,  that  the  fearelassn^s  of  a  transcriber  might 

drop  any  singlelelter  in  that  sentence,  without  creating  any 

idiffieiilty,  as  to  the  meaning  oif  it;  unless  the.  bmission  was 

imnforluBate  enough  to  be  ^litbf  the  r  in  brought*    The  word 

haujfht  would  ^ive  the  sentence  a  different  meaning.     But 

it  would  be  a  very  improbabb  meaning«^    If  the  scene  of  the 

^story  was  laid  in  Englaild,  ttiis  reading  would  convey  the  idea 

.of  an  action  inconsistent  with  our  expectation,  or  notion  of 

.what  might  probably  happen.     If,  therefore,  it  otecurred  to 

the  editor  of  this  supposed  work,  that  introducing  the  letter  r 

would  clear  up  tfaedUiculty,  he  Woiild  very  probably  insert 

this  letter  at  once  intd  the  text,  and  take  credit^  in  a  note^ 

for  this  happy  conjectural  emehdation«    At  any  cg^i  he 

Wxmld^propose  the  adoption  of  this  new  reading. 

This  would  be  the  ordinary  mode  6f  p»i9«eling  in  editing 
any  classical  author.  But  it  has  ^beeu  madifea  rale  in  sacred 
Mpriticism,  that  no  oonjecitural  emendations  should  be  permit- 
ted.  It  is  a  very  eKceiient  rule  ;  because  it  Would  be  i^pos- 
jjfible  to  define,  precisely,  the  degree  of  probability  wbich 
imight  be  s^lowed  to  sanction  a  happy  coqjecture. 

No  correction,  therefore,  could  be  allowed  (if  the  book 

•  was  of  inspired  authorfty)  till  some  MSS.  was  found  cpa- 
gaining  the  word  brought  instead  of  bought  i  but  the  reasons 

'  afforded  by  the  story  itself  in  fa,vonr  of  the  word  brought 

•  ^ottld,  probably*  secure  the  admission  of  this  correction,  if 
met  with  in  a  small  number  of  independcfixt  MSS. 

On  the  ojther  ba;id  had  the  sentence  been  this,  he  brought 

'  9  horse  from  Yorkshire ;  the  omission  of  tbe  r  wo.uld  change 

|t  into  a  mode  of  expression  not  very  uncommon,  as  used  for,. 

•  he  bought  a  Yorkshire  horse.    Here,  then,  if  the  next  copy 
'  imet  with  by  the  editor  liad  the  correct  rea^ibg  brought,  ^e 
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iv^illil  by  BO  xieans  consider  tbis  as  iafiicient  evideoce  as  to 
what  the  aathor  meant  to  say.     He  woaM  eaiLainine  as  many 
popks  as  he  could  possibly  get  access  to  ;  and  different  copies 
in  oiaaascript  are,  it  must  be  reoseiniiered,  eqaivalent  to  so 
many  different  editions  of  printed  works.    Suppose  he  exa^ 
^lin^d   600    MSS^   (Kennicott  foliated    this  niimber    of 
Hebrevr  HSS.  besides  tbe  Samaritan)  and  ibuod  that  dilO  of 
Iben  bad  brought^  and  only  10  bougkL    Tbe  text  might  con» 
Sdently  tben  be  said  to  be  restored  to  its  original  parity,  by 
tbe  intfopliiction  of  this  letter  r.     IC  in  the  course  of  this  ex- 
amination, he  met  with  some  JiSS.  which  dropped  whole 
words  of  tlie  sentence,  these  would  be  marked  as  tarions 
reiMiings ;  but  surely  tbe  omission  of  the  word  brought  in  one, 
pr  hor$e  in  another,  (omissions  which  would  make  the  sen^ 
fence  incpmplete)  wonld.not  at  all  weaken  oar  conviction^ 
as  to  tbe  original  readinil^*    Even  the  omission  of  the  word 
Yorkshire,  io  one  out  of  the  600»  would  leave  the  aothority 
pf  the  rest  quite  unimpaired.    Muck  less  would  theomission 
pif  ^py  other  letter,  as  the  A,  or  the  b,  or  botk  of  th^iA  in  Jberae 
iveakea  the  evidence  for  the  correct  reading. 

To  proceed  from  a  sentence  to  a  whoie  book.    Sopt>ose 
but  one  copy  of   the  New    Testament    had   come  down 
to  us  i  that  it  contained  500  errors,  of  which  fifty  affected  the 
f)?nse ;  though  perhaps  none  of  the  fifty  might  occur  in  very 
important  passages ;  such  being  osnally  more  noticed,  and 
therefore  immediately  corrected  by  the  transcriber.    In  this 
case  we  should  have  no  various  readings,  but  a  great  number 
pf  errors.    I^et  us  next  suppose,  that  the  copy  fron|  which 
ours  was  transcribed  should  be  recovered..    On  examining, 
it^   we  should  very  likely  find  that  anost  of  the  insignificant 
errQirs  were  different  in  tbe  two  copies.     Fop  a  transcriber, 
who  has  the  word  n^Ajti/i  before  hioi  with  the  letter  i  or  c  lef£ 
out,  would  very  likely  not  ^ee  the  error  even  if  superstition 
forbade  Uis  intentionally  correcting  it,  (as  was  the  case  w^h 
tbe  Rabbinical  traivscribers  ;)  but,  taking  fpr  granted  that  Ibd 
word  was  spelt  as  u$U£^l,  would  spell  it  properly  in  bis  Qwn 
^         trai^script.     Of  the  errors  affecting  tiie  sense,  it  migl^t  be. 
expected  that  the  greater  part  should  be  the  result  of  ^ors 
in  the  copy  before  our  transcriber ;  yet  it  would  l>e  probable 
that  bis  own  neglect  might  have  produced  one  or  two.     Tbei 
fiesnit  then  would  be,   that  we  should  have  found  perhaps 
loo  various  readings  (the  insignificant  variations  being  gene^ 
rally  different,  and  supposed  to  be  equally  numerous  in  the  two 
copies)  but  should  have  recovered  the  right  sense  in  one  or  two 
passages  at  least ;  not  to  speak  of  the  coiTe<jtion  of  various 
trifling  errorai     T|ie  recovery  ofauiitber  cQpy,(tbe  next  in  the^ 
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One  of  asceQl)  woald  in-  like  manner  add  two  ortiiree  hundred 
to  one  list  of  various  readings,  and  supply  us  with  the  proper 
correction  for  one  or  two  more  injured  passages.  But  if  we 
could  procurer  MS.  which  had  descended  from  the  original 
by  an  entirely  .different  line,  and  was  in  other  respects  of 
about  the  same  ^ahie  as  to  accuracy,  with  our  first;  every 
variety  in  the  r^eadings  might  here  be  expected  to  be.dif-^ 
ferent.  We  should  then  add  500  more  to  ^our  list  of  various 
readings  ;  we  should  have,  on  the  same  supposition,  fifty  more 
texts  whose  meaniqg  was  injured  by  these  errors ;  bat  we 
should  recover  the  .correct  reading  of  our  first  fifty;  and  so 
ishould  have,  between  the  two,  materials  for  an  accurate 
^opy.of  the  original.  It  would  stiH,  however,  be  desirable 
to  go  on  Collating  as  many  MSS.  as  we  could  procure,  ta 
ascertain  (as  in  the  case  of  brought  and  bouffkt  a  horse)  which 
of  the  ambiguous  readings  ought  to  be  adopted^  The  greater 
sxamber  of  inde|>eodent  MSS.  we  could  recover,  the  greater 
would  be  the  certainty  ta  which  we  should  attain  on  these 
joints;  yBt  our  list  of  various  readings  would  increase  most 
rapidly.  So  far  then  from  having  the  authority  of  onr 
'Edition  destroyed  by  this  ponderous  list  of  various  readings, 
"there  would  have  been  500  errors  in  our  impression,  if  we  had 
^printed  it  when  not  a  single  various  reading  had  been  found  ; 
whilst  the  means  of  making  our  edition  correct,  and  its 
rauthority  indisputable  would  have  become,  compleat,  at  the 
,same  time  that  the  various  readings  approached  to  a  count- 
<less  number. 

In  perfect  coincidence  with  this  view  of  what  might  be 
^expected,  are  tlie  facts  stated  by  Dr.  Bentley. 

'^  In  profane  authors,  whereof  one  MS.  only  had  the  luck  to  be 
preserved,  as  Velleius  Paterculus  among  the  Latins,  and  Hesy- 
t^hius  among  the  Greeks ;  the  faults  of  me  Scribes  are  found  so 
-^numerous,  and  the  defects  so  beyond  all  redress;  that,  notwith- 
standing the  pains  of  the  learnedest  and  acutest  criticks  for  two 
whole  centuriesj  those  books  still  are,  and  ^re  like  to  continue  a 
vmere  heap  of  errors.  .  On  the  contrary,  where  the  copies  of  any 
author  are  numerous,  though  the  various  readings  always  increase 
jn  proportion ;  there  the  text,  by  an  accurate  collation  of  tbera 
made  by  skilful  and  judicious  hands,  is  ever  the  more  correct,  and 
^omes  nearer  to  the  true  words  of  the  author.  Terence  is  now  in 
one  of  the  best  conditions  of  any  of  the  classic  writers.  Theoldeist 
and  best  copy  of  him  is  now  in  the  Vatican  library,  which  comes 
nearest  to  the  poets  own  hand ;  but  even  that  has  hundreds  of  er- 
rors, most  of  which  maybe  meaded  out  of  other  exemplars,  that 
are  otherwise  more  recent,  and  of  inferior  value.  I  myself  have 
collated  several ;  and  do  affirm,  that  I  have  'seen  twenty  thousand 
-various  lections  in  that  little  author,  not  nearly  so  big  as  the  whole 
New  Testamenu"    (Bentley's  Remarks,  Part  I.  §  82.) 


Todd^s  Memoir)i  of  Brian  Walton.  461^ 

Instead  of  dreading,  then,  least  the  dkcovery  of  thirty 
thousand  varioas  readings  should  have  weakened  the  autho- 
rity of  Scripture,  our  readers  may,  perhaps,  by  this  time  see 
the  reasonableness'  of  Dr-  Bentley's  sentiments^  when  he  far- 
ther says  r 

.  **  Not  frighted^  therefore  with  the  present  thirty  thousand,  I^ 
for  my  pa^t^  and  (as  I  believe)  many  others,  would  not  lament,  if  out 
of  the  old  M3S.  yet  untouched,  ten  thousand  more  were  faithfully 
collected :  some  of  which,  without  question,  would  render  the 
text  more  beautiful,  just  and  exact;  though  of  no  consequence  to^ 
the  main  of  religion,  nay,  perhaps  wholly  synonimous  in  the  view 
of  common  readers,  and  quite  insensible  in  any  modem  version.'^ 

But  we  farther  promised  to  produce  unexceptionable  au- 
thorities iu  favor  of  the  assertion,  that  no  points  of  doctrine 
or  faith  are  implicated  in  this  question  of  various  readings^ 
Now  we  think,  that  we  may  call  the  eridence  of  persons 
unexceptionable  authority,  when  they  are  competent  witr 
oesses  in  point  of  information,  whilst  their  pursuits  and  ati 
tainments  might  have  been  expected  to  have  given  theiiii 
prejudices,  inclining  them  to  assert  the  contrary  of  what  the^ 
are  found  to  do.  Such  authorities  we  can  produce,  in  tii& 
persons  of  Dr.  Bentley,  and  the  present  Bishop  of  Peters 
borough.  The  first  attended  to  verbal  criticism  in  every  de- 
partment  of  antient  literature,,  with  a  degree  of  success,  which 
has  perhaps  never  been  exceeded;  and  the  latter  needs  na 
compliment  from  us  to  enhance  his  reputation,  as  thoroughly> 
versed  in  bibj||cal  criticism..  Anordinary  theologian,:  search- 
ing, for  the  first  time,  for  their  opinion»^as  to  the  importancer 
of  critical  researches,  would  naturally  fear,  that  they  might 
b6  found  ascribing,  too*  much  importance  to  the  results  which^ 
lufght  be  attained  by  success  in  their  own  favourite  pursuit. 
f  But  they  have  both  declared,  in  the  most  decided  terms^ 
that  whatever  texts  mav  stiil  continue  to  he  of  doubtful  au«^ 
\       thority,  leave  no  point  of  importance  insecure. 

**  The  text  of  Scripture,*'  says  Bentley,  "  is  competently  exact 
indeed,  even  in  the  worst  MS  now  extant.     Nor  is  one  article^ 
of  faith  or  moral  precept  either  perverted  or  lost  in  them;  chuse: 
as.  awkwardly  as  you  can,  chuse  the  worst  by  design,  out  of  the; 
whole  lump  of  readings.     Make  your  thirty  thousand  as  many, 
more»  if  numbers  of  copies  can  ever  reach  that  sum  ;  all  the  better 
to. a  knowing  and  serious  reader,  who  is  thereby  more  richly  fur- 
Qished  to  select  what  he  sees  genuine.  .  But  even  put  them  into 
^he  hands  of  ar  knave  or  a  fool ;  and  yet  with  th&  most  sinistrous 
an,d  absurd  choice,  be  shall  not  extinguish  the  light  of  an^i  one' 
chaptec;  nor  so  disguise  Cbristiaituty,  but  that  every  feature  of  it- 
will' still  be  the  same." 


To  tbe  ^aoie  purport  Dr«  Marsh  has  observe,  that 

<^  To  the  theo}ogi(tti  who  undertakes  to  establish  tbe  authority 
of  the  Greek  Testament,  it  is  of  consequence  to  ascertain  it9  very 
wosdsi  kft  very  syJlableft.  But,  for  the  common  purposes  of  reli- 
gious instruction,  the  text  in  daily  use  is  amply  sufficient.  For; 
whatever  diflerence  in  other  respects  may  exist  between  this  text 
and  the  Greek  manuscripts,  or  whatever  difference  may  exist 
fiipQUg  the  manuscripts  themselves,  they  all  agree  in  tbe  important 
articles  of  Christian  faith ;  they  all  declare,  with  one  accord,  the 
dbctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  by 
Jesus  Christ."    Lect.  V*I.  p.  US. 

We  should  have  spai*ed  odr  remarks  on  this  topic*  impor- 
tant as  it  is,  if  Dr.  Benliey*s  admirable  tract  was  known  and 
read,  any  thing  like  so  extensively  as  it  oogbt  to  be.  Bat 
though  the  letters  under  the  name  of  Phileleatheras  Lipsiensis 
have  been  very  judiciously  reprinted  by  the  University  of 
Oxford,  in  the  £nchiridio0  Theologicam,  we  had  lately  occa- 
sion to  ascertain)  that  their  merit  was  unknown,  or  over- 
look«4  to  a  degree  which  surprised  us  exceedingly.  What 
we  hav«  said  hfts^  been  almost  entirely  borrowed,  from  his 
nervous  and  Itioid  Answer  to  Collin's  discourse  of  free- think** 
ing.  W'^  shalhadd  one  direct  l]uotation  more^  as  a  propeir 
close  to  the  subjects 

He  says  it  has^  been  objected, 

**  'fliat  Sacred  Books,  at  least  Books  imposed  upon  the  world 
as  divine  Lau-s  and  Revelations,  should  have  been  exempted  from 
the  injuries  of  timtr,  and  secured  from  the  least  change.  But' what 
need  of  that  perpetual  Miracle,  if  with  all  the  p%'sent  changes 
Che  whole  Scripture  is  perfect  and  sufficient  to  all  the  great  ends 
and^purposes  of>  its  first  writing  ?  What  a  scheme  would  these  men 
make?  What  worthy  Rules  would  they. prescribe  to  Providence?- 
that  in  millions  of  copies  transcribed  in  so  many  ages  and  nations, 
all  the  notaries  and  writers,  who  made  it  their  trade  and  livelihood, 
should  be  infaJlibleand  unimpeachable  ?  That  their  pens  should  spon- 
taneously write  true,  or  be  supernaturally  guided ;  though  the 
scribes  were  nodding  or  dreaming  ?  Would  not  this  exceed  all  the 
miracles  of  both  Old  and  New  Testament  ?  And,  pray  to  wliat 
great  use  or  design  >  To  give  satisfaction  to  a  few  obstinate  and 
untraetablc  wretches;  to  those  who  are  not  convinced  by  Moses 
and  the  Prophets,  but  want  one  from  the  dekd  to  come  and  oon* 
vet  t  them.  Such  men  mistake  the  methods  of  Providence,  and 
the  very* fundamentals  =of  Religion;  which  draws  its  votaries  by  the 
cords  pf  a  man^  by  rational,  ingenuous^  and  moral  motives^  not 
by  ooaviotiow  mathematical ;  not  by  new  evidence  miraculoas,  te^ 
stlenoet^every  do^bt  and 'whim,- that  impiety  and  folly  can  sdggest. 
And  yiettaU  this  wcMikl  Itat^no  efisi»ct  upon  such  spirits  and  SsffCh- 
sltton8^if  they  now-bslioipe  ivpt  Christ  and  bis  Apdstiek,'neitfai^ 
would  they  believe  if  their  own.  schemes  were  cott^iliediwitli-.^ 
Benileys  Remarks  upon  a  late  Discourse  of  Free^hinking^  P.  1.  f  SQ* 


Art..  XL  LeetHres  on  the  PsaJms,.  By  the  late  Rev, 
John  Ewcoft,  A.M.  8vo.  pp.444'.  10s.  6d.  Rivingtons. 
1822. 

Th£  most  publishing  nation^ at  present  in  the  world,  in  pro- 

{ portion  to  its  numbers,  is  probably  the  Scottish.  Neyerthe- 
ess,  a  book  in  Theology,  from  the  north  of  the  Tweed,  is  a 
rare  occarrence.  To  the  volume  before  us  i3  prefixed,  not 
only  a  life  of  the  Author,  but  moreover,  a  very  well  executed  , 
engraving  of  his  person.  And  we  collect  from  both,  that  be 
was  a  very  worthy  and  benevolent  old  man.  He  had  request* 
ed  of  the  Editor,  that  the  volume  now  before  us,  should  be 
published  after  his  death,  for  the  benefit  of  his  grqnd-children ; 
and  altogether  it  is  one  of  the  most  jiriwi^ive  publications  we 
have  met  with. 

The  Preface  was  writtea  by  the  Anthorfaimself.  The  first 
page  and  a  half  con  tains  a  slight  sketch  of  the  history  of  Da* 
vid ;  the-  remaining  ten  being  occupied  with  a  succinct  hisr 
tory  of  tha  worlds  from  the  period  at  which  his  Psalms  were 
composed,  until  the  present.  After  noticing  tbeconquest  of 
Britain  by  the  Jlomaas,  he  traces  the  subsequent  conver- 
sion of  the  country  by  St.  Augustine,  and  the  refofmatioa 
under  Hearv  VlUU-^and  the  moral  of  the  whole  is,  that^* 

'  w  * 

<*  Still  the  Psalms  of  David  were  sung  by^both  Papists  and  Pro- 
testants, though  tlie  spirit  of  God's  goodness  was  so  little  under* 
stood  by  the  angry  passions  of  men. 

**  We  read  that  King  Charles  the  First,  when  he  fled  in  great 
distress  to  the  Scotch  army,  advanced,  in  1646,  to  Newark,  from 
the  North* .  He  went  there,  with  all  the  officers,  &c.  to  church, 
where  the.  preacher  wa^  of  the  Parliament  party,  and  gave  out  the 
52d  Ps^lm  to  be  sung,  evidently,  at  that  moment,  insulting  the 
royal  stranger,  whose  adversity  had  led.  him  to  seek  comfort  in  the 
Psalms  ;  but  Charles  stood  up,  with  great  presence  of  inind,  and 
called  for  the  56th  Psalm,  which  was  immediately  sung  by  all  the 
congregation,  standing. 

**  There  is  also  an  anecdote  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  when  a  few  da)^ 
at  Glasgow,  after  the  great  battle  he  had  gained  at  Dunbar.  He 
went  to  the  church  at  Glasgow,  with  all  his  officers.  Here  the 
preacher  was  the  friend  of  the  King's  cause,  and  used  abusive  and 
reproachful  expressions  against  Cromwell,  particularly  at  the  end 
of  the  sermon,  whiqh  made  one  of  his  generals  start  up  and  aim  his 
pistol,  at  the  preacher,  looking  to  Cromwell  for  perinisslon  to  shoot 
hio9.  **  Sit  down,"  said  Cromwell,  **  and  sing  the  Piuilms;  Idon^t 
Icnew  whi^h  of  yeis  the  grec^st  f«ol*'*    P.  xxii. 

We  shall  now  produce  a  specimen  of  the  Commeiitary;; 
not  as  meaning  the  reader  to  understand,  tliat  the  passage 
which  we  shall  produce^  is  an  e&ample  of  the  general  chariu^ 


664  Ewari^s  Lectures  on  the  Psnln^: 

tcr  of  the  Aathor's  illastrations^  but  simply  as  beiiig  cbsn*aiG'-> 
terislic  of  the  Author's  general  manner  and  views.  He  19 
Explaining  the  10th  verse  of  the  xxi.  Psalm,  whidi  says, 
that  '*  their  fruit  shalt  thou  destroy  from  the  face  of  the  earth, 
and  their  seed  from  among  the  children  of  men." 

*'  In  modern  times  war  Is  not  so  terriblei  in  general,  as  it  was  in 
ancient  history,  when  not  only  the  soldiers  in  battle  were  killed  or 
inade  prisoners,  but  the  women  and  children,  with  all  the  property 
.  that  could  be  found,  were  carried  oiF  by  the  victorious  army.  The 
wars  between  England  and  Scotland  were  cruel  and  almost  constant, 
and  caused  great  misery  to  the  people  in  both  countries.  In  1 5  IS 
James  the  Fourth  brought  all  his  military  strength  and  all  his  men 
of  rank  from  Scotland,  to  invade  England,  when  Henry  the  Eighth 
was  fighting  in  Flanders,  The  Earl  of  Surrey  met  the  Scotch  army 
with  nearly  equal  numbers,  at  Floddon,  in  Yorkshire:  50,000 
Scotch,  and  as  many  English,  (who  were  in  better  discipline,) 
fought  there ;  the  former  were  nearly  all  killed,  with  their  king. 
Widows  and  orphans  wept  many  years.  .  My  friends,  I  mention 
these  events  to  make  you  all  bless  God  for  the  happy  d^ys  you 
live  in."     P.  209.  ^ 

.  We  have  no  doubt  Mr.  Ewart*s  congregation  at  Tonng- 
jGeld,  used  to  wonder  that  "  one  small  head  should  carry  all 
he  knew;"  for  his  Lectures  abound  in  little  historical  facts 
and  notices,  which,  though  not  evidently  connected  with  the 
matter  in  hand,  yet  must  have  seized  the  attention  of  his 
country  audience^  and  perhiBtps  have  prepared  them  to  receive 
with  pleasure,  a  great  many  equally  simple,  but  pious  and 
often  shrewd  remarks,  on  matters  of  greater  consequence. 
If  our  reader  should  conclude  from  the  extracts  whioh  we  have 
made,  that  Mr.  Ewart  was  a  silly  or  an  ignorant  man,  they 
will  greatly  have  misapprehended  our  object  in  producing 
them,  and  the  real  character  of  the  Author.  But  they  furnish 
a  curious  comment  upon  a  riemarkof  the  Editor,  that"  the 
people  of  Scotland  consider  no  discourse  original  unless  de- 
livered extempore ;  and  no  preacher  can  be  popular  there, 
who  reads  his  sermons."— We  suspect  it  should  have  betsn 
expressed — '^  who  preaches  sermons.**  We  are  so  satisfied 
that  the  volume  before  us  contains  a  specimen  of  the  charac- 
ter and  genius  of  Scottish  pulpit  eloquesnce,  that  we  have  no- 
ticed this  publication,  solely  under  such  a  persuasion.  Th6se 
who  will  read  through  the  work  before  us,  must  have' very 
little  knowledge  of  some  of  the  styles  of  preaching,  which 
are  now  fashionable  in  this  country,  if  they  do  not  also  agree 
with  us  in  thinking  of  the  one  before  us,  that  there  might  ea* 
^sily  be  worse.  ' 


Art.  XII.  Two  MUbIc  Speeches  at  Camhridt^e,  spoken 
at  Public  Commencements,  in  the  years  1714:  and  L7SQ. 
By  Rogar  Long,  MA.  of  Trinity  College,  and  John  Tag- 
16r,  M:A.  of  St,  John's.  To  which  are  added,  Dr  Taylors 
Latin  Speech  at  St.  Mary's,  on  the  30th  of  January, X73(y ; 
several  of  his  Juvenile  Poems ;  some-  Minor  Essays  in 
Pro^e  ;  and  Specimen^  of  his  Epistolary  Correspondence. 
2a  the  vJiole  are  prefaced,  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Taylor  and 
Dr*  lAmg.    8vo.  p^p,  114.   7s«    Niofaols&Soo.     1819* 

Dr.  John  Taylor,  who  was  born  at  Shrewsbury,  A.D.  1704, 
was  the  son  of  a  barber,  and  was  designed  by  his  father  to 
enter  upon  the  same  caste.  The  son  however  was  *'  doomed 
bis  f;atbei'-s  hopes  to  cross."  The  old  man  was  frequently 
.beard  te  complain  oi'  the  untoward  disposition  of  little  Jack, 
whom;  said  be,  I  can  never  get  to  dress  a  wig  or  shave  ift 
beards  so  -perpetually  is  he  poring  over  books.  Mr.  Owen  of 
Condover,  whose  ears  these  murmurs  reached,  was  strode  by 
young  Taylor's. attainments,  and  determined  to  take  charge 
of  his  education.  The  free  school  of  Shrewsbury  is  connected 
with  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge,  and  at  the  latter  John 
Taylor  proceeded  regularly  in  bis  degrees,  B. A.  in  17:24^ 
M.A.inl728. 

The  Condover  family  possessed  great  ecclesiastical  patro- 
nage, and  young  Taylor  might  perhaps  have  reasonably  hoped 
to  share  in  this,  but  for  an  unfortunate  political  difference 
■with  his  early  benefactor.  Although  a  tory,  nevertheless 
Taylor  was  by  no  means  a  partizan  of  the  pretending  family* 
Mr.  Owen  was  deep  in  the  excesses  of  his  party,  and  he  never 
forgave  Taylor's  refusal  to  drink  a  Jacobite  toast  on  his  bare 
knees.  By  this  time,  however,  Taylor  had  no  need  of  patro- 
nage. He  was  known  and  respected  as  a  ripe  scholar  in  the 
university,  and  he  had  been  elected  fellow  and  tutor  of  his 
college;  Kis  disappointment  in  his  immediate  ecclesiastical 
views,  induced  him  to  abandon  his  intentions  of  taking  orders, 
and  to  enter  himself  as  a  Civilian,  in  which  capacity  however 
he  never  actively  practiced.  Cambridge  became  his  chief 
residence,  and  bere  he  successively  filled  the  offices  of  libra- 
rian and  register.  In  the  first  of  these  he  left  a  remarkable 
E roof  of  his  industry.  A  moderate  sized  folfo  still  exists  in 
is  ownhand  writing,  a  catalogue  of  the  Bible  class  in  the 
library  which  George  I.  presented  to  the  university.  During 
this,  dull  and  and  laborious  employment  some  pleasant  adven- 
tUF^g  relieved  bis  toil. 

V0|(.  yVlII.  DMBMBXR,  1833. 
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'*  He  used  to  say,  that,  throwing  the  books  into  heaps  for  gene- 
ral divisions,  he  saw  one  whose  title-page  inentiohed  somewhat  of 
height  ^f  and  another  of  fa/^  ;  the  first  he  cast  among  those  of 
Mensuration,  the  other  to  those  of  Chemistry  or  Qookery ;  that 
he  was  startled,  when  he  came  to  examine  them,  to  find  that  the 
first  was  "  Longinus  de  Sublimitate,"  and  the  other  "  A  Theo- 
logical Discourse  on  the  salt  of  the  World/  that  good  Christians 
ought  to  be  seasoned  with/' — One  day  shewing  the  Library  to  the 
late  Lord  B.  who  was  recommended  to  him,  but  of  whose  under- 
standing the  reports  were  unfavourable,  he  began  by  producing 
such  articles  as  might  be  most  likely  to  amuse  such  a^erson ;  but, 
observing  him  very  attentive,  though  silent,  he  ventured  to  go  a 
little  farther,  and  at  last,  as  the  jewel  of  the  whole,  put  Beza's  MS. 
of  the  Gospels  into  his  Lordship's  hands,  and  began  telling  his  story ; 
but,  in  the  midst  of  it  his  Lordship  broke  his  long  silence  by  desi- 
ring to  know  whether  they  were  then  in  the  county  of  Cambridge 
or  Hertford.  The  Doctor  added,  that  he  snatched  the  MS.  from 
him,  and  was  very  glad  when  it  was  in  its  proper  place,  as  thinking 
it  not  unlikely  but  that  it  might  have  got  tossed  out  of  the  window 
-4he  next  minute."    P.  ix. 

In  1739  be  published  his  edition  of  Lysias,  a  work  too 
well  appreciated  to  need  any  comment  tiere.  On  taking  his 
decree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  he  wrote  an  ingenious  Thesis, 
which  removed  the  stain  of  a  most  atrocious  cruelty  from  a 
Roman  edict,  which  had  long  been  misunderstood  on  the  au- 
thority of  Aulus  Gellius.  The  Thesis  is  entitled,  Commen- 
tarius  ad  Legem  Decemvirorum  de  inope  Debit  ore  in  partes 
dissecando ;  and  undertakes  to  prove  that  it  was  the  property 
not  the  person  of  the  debtor  which  was  liable  to  this  dissec- 
tion. 

In  1742  he  was  admitted  an  advocate  in  Doctors'  Com- 
mons, and  Lord  Carteret  had  serious  thoughts  of  employing 
him  as  Under  Secretary  of  State.  In  the  following  year  he 
published  Marmor  Sandvicense,  a  commentary  on  the  cele- 
brated inscription  brought  by  Lord  Sandwich  from  Delos. 
In  1751^  having  previously  talcen  orders,  he  was  presented  to 
the  valuable  college  rectory  of  LaWford,  in  Essex.  His 
subsequent  preferments  were  the  archdeaconry  of  Backing- 
ham,  in  1753,  and  a  residehtiaryship  of  St.  Paul's,  inlTK". 
In  the  same  year  he  filled  the  honourable  ofGce  of  prolocutor 
to  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation. 

In  1756  he  published  his  '  Elements  of  Civil  Law,*  a 'work 
replete  with  learning,  which  might  easily  have  been  put  into 

*  *'  The  Height  Of  Eloquence,  by  Longinus,  translated  by  John  Hall,  %^,  at 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  Lond.  I614.'*  8yo.-^Of  Mr.  Hall,  and  his  various 
publications,  see  <<Nicholls's  Select  CoUe«tiun  of  .Poepas/'  vol.  VII.  p.  49. 
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a  more  agreeable  form.  Some  expressions  in  this  book,  and 
an  nnguarded  conversation,  involved  him  in  an  abusive 
controversy  with  Warbnrton  and  his  Achates,  if  that  can  be 
called  controversy  in  which  the  assailed  party  made  no  at- 
tempt to  ward  off  the  bitterest  repeated  attacks.  Taylor 
knew  his  inferiority  in  talent  to  the  author  of  the  Divine  Le- 
gation, and  he  was  wisely  quiet  at  the  time,  tmsting  to  the 
effect  one  day  to  be  produced  by  his  own  heavier  weight  of 
learning. 

One  volame  (the  3d)  of  Demosthenes  appeared  in  1748: 
th^  second  was  published  nine  years  afterwards ;  the  remain* 
der  of  Taylor's  life  was  employed  in  collecting  materials  for 
the  first  volume :  but  death  arrested  him  before  it  was  pre- 
pared for  the  press.  He  died  after  a  long  and  severe  illness 
on  the  4th  of  April,  1766,  and  was  buried  in  a  vault  under 
St.  Paurs.""  Hi»  library,  which  was.  large  and  valuable,  and 
the  little  money  which  his  liberal  mode  of  life  had  permitted 
him  to  save  out  of  a  considerable  income,  he  bequeathed  witi^ 
becoming  gratitude,  to  the  school  which  had  first  raised  him 
in  society. 

The  anecdote  recorded  of  Dr.  Taylor  by  Boswell,  is  well 
known  ;  Johnson  pronounced  him  to  be  the  most  silent  man 
be  had  ever  met,  for  that,  during  a  whole  evening,  he  had 
uttered  no  word  but  Richard. — (Boswelfs  Life  of  Johnson, 
III.  340.)  There  is  something  so  opposite  in  this,  to  the 
account  given  by  Mr.  Ashby,  that  we  cannot  help  citing  the 
latter.  We  are  tempted  to  do  this  moreover  by  thje  pleasant 
style  of  the  narrative  itself,  which  gives  almost  an  Addisonian 
picture  of  what  academical  manners  were  two  thirds  of  a 
century  ago. 

**  If  you  called  on  him  in  College  after  dinner,  you  were  sure  to 
find  him*  sitting  at  an  old  oval  walnut-tree  table  entirely  covered 
with  books,  in  which,  as  the  common  expression  runs,  he  seemed 
to  be  buried ;  you  began  to  make  apologies  for  disturbing  a  person 
so  well  emploved ;  but  he  immediately  told  you  to  advance,  taking 
care  to  disturb,  as  little  as  you  could,  the  books  on  the  floor ;  and 
called  out,  *  John,  John,  bring  pipes  and  glasses;'  and  then  fell  to 
procuring  a  small  space  for  the'  bottle  just  to  stand  on,  but  which 
could  hardly  ever  be  done  without  shoving  off  an  equal  quantity  of 
the  furniture  at  the  other  end ;  and  he  instantly  appeared  as  chear. 
ful,  good-humoured,  and  degagSj  as  if  he  had  not  been  at  all  enga- 
ged or  interupted*.  Suppose  now  you  bad  staid  as  long  as  you 
would,  and  been  entertained  by  him  most  agreeably,  you  took  your 
leftve«  and  gpt  half<fway  down  the  stairs;  but,  recollecting  some- 
what that  you  had  more  to  say  to  him,  you  go  in  again  :  the  bottle 
and  glasses  were  gone,  the  books  had  expanded  themselves  so  as  to 

.  V  vl2 
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Tf-jocciipy  the  whole  table,  and  he  was  just  at  much  buried  ia  tWn^ 

a|i  wbeo  you  first  broke  in  on  him.    I  never  knew  this  conreaieikt 

faculty  to  an  equal  degree  in  any  otlier  scholar.     He  loved  a  game. 

at  cards,  and  we  are  toJd  that  he  played  well.  He  was  also  an  excel* 

lent  relater  of  a  story— of  which  he  had  a  large  and  entertaning 

collection ;  but»  like  most  story-tellers,  was  somewhat  too  apt  to 

I'epeat  them.     His  friend,  the  facetious  and  good-humoured  Henry 

Hubbard  of  Emanuel,  with  whom  he  greatly  associated,  would 

sometimes,  in  the  evenings  which  they  used  to  pass  alone  together, 

use  the  freedom  of  jocosely  remonstrating  with  him  upon-  the 

8iifa|ect ;  and,  when  the  Doctor  began  one  of  his  anecdotes,  would 

cry  f out,  *  Ah»  dear  Doctor,  pray  do  not  let  us  have  that  story  any 

more*  I  have  heard  it  to  often :'  to  which  Taylor  often  humourously 

Kef>Ued«  *  Come,  Harry,  let  me  tell  it  this  once  more/  and  would 

tbep  go  on  with  his  narration.*'  P.  zxxi. 

,  <*  He  was  of  remarkable  softgjroid  in  very  trying  cases..  Once 
being ^t  into  a  coach  and  four  with  some  friends,  for  a  scheme  as 
we.call  it,  the  gentleman  driver,  the  late  Rev.  Roger  Mostyn,  who 
was  remarkably  short-sighted,  picked  up  the  reins  as  he  thought, 
but  Jeft  those  of  the  leaders  below,  who  being  smartly  whipped  to 
make  them  go  off  at  an  handsome  rate,  soon  found  they  were  at 
liberty,  and  went  off  with  a  speed  beyond  what  the  rest  of^the  party 
could  desire.  They  proposed  to  the  Doctor  to  jump  out,  who  re- 
pKed  with  the  utmost  coolness,  *  Jump  out !  why  jump  out  ?  have  I 
nM' hired  the  coach  to  carry  me  ?'  This  looks  more  like  the  lan- 
guage of  Jack  Tar^  than  of  one  bred  in  the  softening  shade  of  Aca- 
demus'  grove  f  yet  I  have  little  doubt  of  its  being  literally  true,  as 
he  used  much  the  same  language  to  me  when  the  fore- wheel  of  the 
post-chaise  came  off  twice  in  one  stage.  He  also  told  me  himself, 
that  when  the  last  of  the  two  earthquakes  at  London  happened,  (I 
mean  that  at  six  in  the  morning,)  he  wcks  waked  by  it,  and  said, 
*  This  is  an  earthquake !'  turned  himself,  and  went  to  sleep  in- 
stantly. 

,  **  When  talking  of  any  married  friend  who  had  a  good  collection 
of  books,  he  would  say,  *  It  is  easy  to  know  when  a  man  is  nuuUr 
of  his  awn  hou$e ;  as  in  that  case  the  library  always  occupies  the 
principal  room  in  it.' "     P«  xxxv. 

Rdger  Long  was  educated  at  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge^ 
where  he  graduated  A.B.  in  1700,  A.M.  1704.  Though  an 
eminent  divine  and  astronomer,  he  appears  to  hate  been  a 
•w,ag.also;  a  fact  which  those  who  believe  that  superiority  in 
gijaverpursuita  is  reserved  only  for  the  juvene^orcacftct,  can^ 
notany  longer .  doubt  if  they  open  Mr«  Nichols's  volume* 
We  will  not^poil  the  following  aneodote»by  ditoating.theiB 
of  any  of  their  soleoinity» 

'<  At  the  Public  Commencement  in  July  1724^  (Df.  Gfeene, 
Master  of  Bene't  Cdllege,  and  afterwards  Bishop  of  By,  bfeingthen 
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Vice  Cbaocellor)  Mr.LoBg  wts  ^pitched  ikpoa  for' the  Triptfs^p^N 
forniatiiGe;  which  mfos  witty  and  humorouft,  "mieh  in  dve)  maimer 
of  Swift,  and  has,  passed  through  divers  editions. 

'<  Some  who  remembered  the  delivery  of  it  toid  Mr  Jones  *»  fehal 
in  addressing  the  Vice  Chancellor  (whom  the  University  wagif 
usually  styled  Miss  Greene)^  the  Tripos- orator,  assuming  his  native 
Norfolk  diatect,  instead  of  sayin]^,  Dbmitit  Ptad&nceitarie,  did  very 
trebly  pronouQte' the  words  thus,  Doming  Pt^ocanceUarieii^'vi^hU^i 
occasioned  a  general  smile  in  that  grave  Mditoi^y/'    P.  IW.  ' 

**  A  very  ingenious  person,  and  aometimes  v^y  £i«etioiis»  'hi§ 
friend  the  Jate  Mr.  Banfoy  of  Ripton,  told  me  this  little  incident; 

*  That  he  andDr.  Lopg  walking  togetheriniGaoibridgeyina'dusl^jf 
evening,  and  coming  to  a  short  post  fixed  in  the  pavement, -whic^ 
Mr.  Bonfoy  in  the  midst  of  chat  and  inattention,  took  to  be  «-  hqj 
standing  io  his  way,  he  said  in  a  hurry,  *  Get  out  of  njy  w^y,  }^J 

*  That  boy,  Sir,'  said  the  Doctor  very  calmly  and  sliiy,  •  is  ajpostr 
boy,  who  turns  out  of  his  way  for  nobody.'  I  could  recollect  several 
other  ingenious  repartees  if  there  w«re  occasion."     P.  hii. 

Or.  Loog  was  vicar  of  Cherry  Hiuton,  In  Cartibri'dgeiliirei 
in  1728; 'Master  of  Pembroke  Hall,  1*733; /Professor  of 
Astronomy,  1749;  and  Rector  ofBraiTiWell,  in  Essex,  m 
1751.     He  died  in  1770. 

We  do  not  know  that  there  is  aoy  thing .particddrly  worth 
extracting  from  the  occasional  verses  preserved  in  this  vor 
Itime,  nor  indeed  that' there  was  my  thiagiparticularly  worft 
Me<^rditog>in  the  lii«is  of  ibetwo  academies  by  whom  ihejr 
Wej^^ptoduced ;  yet  ttb^re  is  «o  -  agreeable  ^n  tairiin  ail  f|be 
fliititrte'biogfrBpby  ^fld  litetopy  '^^9ip,  wWch,  iftom  ttaie  to 
time,  TWr.'Niibbts  has  laili  befbre  the  public,  ttelt  ^etoavfe 
Insendiliiy  allowed  ourselves  to  slide  iiito  this  a1ftidle%Hhodt 
Very  well  knowing  how  we  ate  to  get  out  df  it.  ' 

As  for  Dr.  Long^s  Music  Speeche^s,  it  Wdtlld  have  been  • 
quite  as  well  if  the  Oratdr  had  viiiled  in  the  obscurity  6r% 
learned  language,  all  that  which  the  more  than  Saturnaliap 
licence  of  the  university  at  that  time  permitted  him  to  appenil 
to  it,  in  doggrel  English  verse.  If  we  have  not  gained  in  mo- 
rality (and  we  are  inclined  to  contend  that  wehave  so  done), 
in  the  last  century,  we  bave  at  least  advanced^io  refioemettt; 
and  rio  man  at  presetit,  who  bad  written  M .A.  afi^r^faKi  nadie; 
would  dare  to  pronotiiice  iapaWictt'coisttpositioti'to  wW(A^o 
Vtomm  wotild  dare  to  listen. 

Of  fhe  sort  of  wit  in  which  it  was  ccrstoitiaiy  tb  indalge  m 
these  seasons,  our  readers  wiU'best  judge  by  the  following 
^  -i»  -  •■ .- .'      ■  J   '  ■ .  J 

•  The  Rev.  John  Jones,  Elector  of  Abbots  Tipton  in  Hun^ilidoiulure,  ana 
iome  time  Curate  to  Dr.  Yolmg  at  WeK^n. 
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specimen,  taken  from  the  Speech  itself.  It  appears  that  in 
former  commencements  at  Cambridge,  ladies  had  been  allowed 
to  sit  in  the  throne  at  St.  Mary's.  In  the  year  1714,  they 
were  removed  into  the  chancel.  This  key  is  necessary  to 
make  the  passage  below  intelligible. 

**  Velluni  aurem^  uti  video,  Sophuta  8?grd  ferentes  se  tam  din 
lactatos  esse,  et  van&  jocorum  spe  productos,  at  quid  agam,  aut 
qud  me  vertam  ?  £x  quo  enim  sensi  Procancellarium  in  animo 
habere  lucidissimas  hasce  /cetninaruni  constellationes  de  proprio 
coelo  deturbare,  atque  Cancellis  cogere,  et  decus  Theatro  nostro, 
et  sales  perorantibus,  et  acumen  opponentibus,  et  calcar,  quo  non- 
nunqaam  opus  habent,  Doctoribus  defore  videbam:  nam  qnam 
commi)tuntur  inter  se  hostiles  disputantium  acies,  ubi  Cupita  om- 
nes  ingenii  vires  exhauserint,  quas  sensistis,  quam  sint  exiguae,  ubi 
inter  dumeta  spinasque  Theologian  non  sine  multo  sudore  versantur, 
in  quibus  se  non  inficiantur  mediocriter  esse  vetsatos,  quam  forti- 

Judinem,  quos  animos  a4deret  in  Turneamento  Academico  digla- 
liantibus  Quixotis  nostris  tot  Dulcinearum  aspectus ;  at  in  prae- 
ientid  (pro  dolor  I)  h  longinquo  t&utum  atque  id  limis  aspectare 
fcogimur.  Ade6  ut  plurlmos  existimem  Regie  Theologias  Profes- 
Bori  sua  invidere  conspiciHa  hoc  in  loco  non  aures  soldm  adjuvantia. 
Nam  plerisqoe  vestrClm  sat  scio  confusa  ista  lux  h  Cancellis  emissa 
hic  viam  quandam  lact.eam  repraesentare  videtur,  illic  nebitlosura 
prsesepe.  Verum  Galilens  ille  noster  singulas  Stellas,  seu  fixae  sint, 
sive  erratics,  seu  nativd  luce  ^plendeant,  seu  mutuatitii,  distinct^ 
rimatur,  satellites,  siquos  habeant,  detegit ;  varios  observat  motiis, 
nunc  directas,  nunc  retrogradas,  nupcstationariusconspicit;  nunc 
veloces,  nunc  tardas.  Varias  Phases  notat,  quasdam  plenas,  quasdam 
gibbosas.  Varios  aspectus  et  posttiones  deprebeodit,  alias  in  oppo-^ 
sitione,  alias  in  conjunctione,  nonnullas  etiam  ex  aliarum  interpo- 
sitione  eclipsin  patientes.  Quod  ad  maculas  attinet,  major  est 
distantia,  quam  ut  per  crassam  banc  Atmosphaeram  possint  detegi. 
*'  Quod  liquid  mea  valuissent  vota,  pro  veteri  more  his  etiam  Co- 
mittiis  supra  Doctorum  capita  tanquam  tot  auspicata  sidera  fulsis- 
sent  foemina?,  sed  Procaocellarius  ca^teroquin  humanissimus  hb 
precibus  aures  prxbuit  penitus  obseratas. 

'*  Non  «axa  niicli»  snrdiora  aavitis 
Neptunus  alto  tuudit  h^bcnius  9alo." 

*^  Si  causHm  quaeHtis,.cur  stellce  hse-adeo  longe  a  Meridiano  nostro 
sint  deductae,  ut  tantOm  non  infra  horizontem  bccultentur,  paucis 
accipite.'  Deprehendit  Procancellarius,  qu4  est  ia  Astrologia  pe- 
riti4,  postremis  Comrtiis  cum  erant  in  summS  altitudine,  seu,  ut 
loquuntur  Astrologi,  culminatione,  multas  calamitates  toti  Acade. 
mias  inflixisse.  Nap  quaedam  earum  erant  calidae  et  siccae,  et  in- 
tolerabili  aestu  sitique  torrebant  sbphistas ;  quaedam  acjueas  et  fauDii« 
dae,  et  irobr^sdso  irrigabant  Oxonienses;  qucsdam  terreae  et  me* 
lancholicae,  et  sf^niores  Collcgiorum  Socios  inclinabant  ad  morbani 
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faypoeh6ndWacum ; .  alise  eraal  ignte  et  eholerics,  et  Bellcim  rix- 
asque  ciebant  inter  disputautes ;  ali«  frigidae  et  phlegmatica;,  et 
maligno  aspectu  Doctores  respiciebant ;  Donnullae,  sed  paucae  ad- 
mod  timbenignioris  natUFffi,  divitias  et  lucrum  pollicebantur ;  sed 
iHap  radios  in  commensales  potissimum  ^rojiciebant.  et  semper  ha- 
bentes  in  Horoscopo  Mercurium  crumenimulgos  Bedellos.  Ha- 
betisy  •  Academic!,  causas  cur  cum  tot  Foeminae  hue, 

"  Spectatum  Teniant,  vcniant  specteotur  ut  ipsae," 

IB  locum  tam  obscurum  et  k  vestro  conspectu  remotum  sint  de* 
trusae:  ut  autem  videatis  qukm  strenud  ego  earum  causam  egi, 
hem  vobis  petitionem  h  me,  illarum  nomine,  Procancellario,  sed, 
quod  cum  dolore  dicendum  est,  frustra  oblatam.", 

Dr,  Taylor's  verses  are  for  the  most  part  above  mediocrity. 
They  are  built  closely  on  the  model  of  Pope,  in  pointed  anti- 
thetical couplets.  We  suspect  that  in  the  early  part  of  the 
IStb  century,  it  would  have  been  treason  against  Apollo  to 
have  trodden  Parnassus  in  any  other  course  that  that  which- 
the  steps  of  tfaie  Twitaam  bard  had  so  precisely  marked. 


Art.  XIII.  The  Present  State  of  England  in  regard  to 
Agriculture,  Trade,  and  Finance ;  with  a  Comparison  of 
the  Prospects  of  England  and  France.  By  Joseph  Lowe, 
Esq.    8vo.    pp.  50i>.    Longman  and  Co.    1822. 

This  is  just  such  a  book,  on  tiie  subject  of  Political  Eco- 
nomy as  we  have  pleasure  in  reuiding,  and.  as  will  continue  to 
be  valuable,  when  the  wov4ls  of  Mr.  Ricardo,  aqd  the  theo- 
rists of  bis  school,  will  be  totally  forgotten.  The  opinions 
of  Mr.  Lowe,  whether  they  be  right  or  wrong,  are  ibunded, 
not  upon  metaphysical  speculations,  but  upon  figures  and 
calculations,  derived  from  the  most  authentic  sources ;  and 
which  are  combined,  for  the  most  part,  with  singular  judg- 
ment and  ability.  Altogether  we  consider  his  work  as  offer-' 
ing  more  materials  for  the  use  of  those,  who  aie  interested  to- 
know  the  present  state  of  the  country,  as  compared  with  its 
past  slate,  and  with  the  probable  state  to  which  it  is  ap-' 
preaching,  than  any  publication  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quaiuted.  The  author  appears  tp  be  free,  not  only  from  any 
theoretical  bias,  but  likewise  fr9m  all  the  prepossessions  of 
party ;  and  his  conclusions,  in  consequence,  are  usually  marked 
with  a  degree  of  good  sense  and  sober  reasoning,  which  can 
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hardly  fail  to  beipeftk  his  vesNkfr'fl  tmx6d%Me.  The^ol^t  ^f 
the  wotk  is  atated  t>y  him  as  foUows. 

**  To.elueldate«  by  a  careful  survey  of  faces  and  documents,  the 
obscurities  of  the  past»  aad  to  offer  suggestions,  which,  may  perhaps 
have  a  tendency  to  lessen  existing .  inequalities!  aad  facilitate  onr 
gradual  transition  to  a  inore  safe  and  steady  s^te  of:  things,  .is  the 
object  of  this  volume.  We  shall  begin  by  endeavouring  to  account 
for  our  financial  prosperity  during  the  war,  and  to  explain  the 
causes*  of  the  reverse-that  followed  the  peace.  No  oae^baa  .yet  au 
teoapted  tO'Sliow  how  far  our  increase. of  wei^th  during  the^war.wos 
real,' and. how: finr  nominal-^^a  dist>iQOtionf  Whichy  if  .aiib¥etaLve  of 
the  flattering  picture  with  which  we  gratified  our  imsigiftotient  dnrtng 
our  Jong  contest,  has  the  consoling  accompaniment^  that  the  de- 
crease of  our  wealth  since  the  peace  will  be  found,  by  foUowmg 
up  a  similar  reasoning,  to  be  considerably  less  than  is  commonly 
apprehended. 

*'This  inquiry  will  be  necessarily  connected* with,  researches  ntfo 
the  intrioate  topics  of  Money  and.  Exchange.  Howifardidttfae- 
substitution  .of  paper  for  metallic  currency  .prove; an additioD.ta 
our  resources  ?  Ajt  what  period  did  that  hazardous  experiment 
cease  to  afford  relief,  or  become  productive  of  loss?  i\nd  do  not 
the  public  at  present  labour' under  a  general  misapprehension  in 
regard  to  the  effect  of  the  resumption  of  cash  payments,  attribut- 
ing to  the  act  of  1819,  commonly  caUed  Mr.  PeeVs  Bill,  that  fall 
df  prices,  that  recovery  df  the  value  of  money  which  ought  to  be 
traced  to  a  more  powerful  cause  } 

''Our  next  topic  sbAll  be  the  state  of- our  Agrieulture,  and  the 
causes  of  the  calamity  that  lias  overtaken  this,  the  most(flourishing 
during  the  war  of  all  the  branches  of  our  industry.  Here  also, 
the  attentive  inquirer  will  find  much  miscalculation  to- correct  and 
misapprehension  to  remove.  In  attsempting  this  we  shall.drawa 
comparison  of  the  eharges  attendant  on  ;Bntish.and  Goatineatal 
agrieulture,  and  venture  on; the  more  difficult  inqiiisy,  how&r  our 
producers  likely  to  continue  at  a  reduced  price ;  also  how  far*  such 
redaction  is  or  is  not  conducive  to  national  prosperity. 

'*  A  morecheerh^  theme  will  be  opened  to. us  by  the. increase  of 
our  population,  the. adequacy  of  our  produce  for  its  support,  and 
the  refutation  of  the  ^couragipg  theories  circulated  on  this  sub- 
ject during .  the  war.  An  intimate  connexion  evidently  prevails 
between  the  increase  of  our  numbers  and  the  increase  of  our  na- 
tional wjealth,  whether,  ,with  some  sanguine  calculators,  we  consi- 
der the  former  the  cause,  or  merely  the  accompaniment  and  index 
of  the  latter. 

**TheBe  and  collateral  topics  will  occupy-the  greater  pott  of  «ar 
irolume :  the  remainder  shall  be  appropriated  to  the  diBCOBsionof 
^lt>positions  fbrthe  i^dief  ef  oursuffering  f^lasees,  jfoanded,  {Mntky 
an tbe-^iient  tsMknoy ^oar  nsourois^to aicraaaei  futly 00 a 


^Q<t>f  nMUng  ifidi^duals  to  correct  the  existing  diipeoportibii  la 
wages,  salaries,  and  other  contracts  formed  wben  noney  iras  of 
far' less  power  ia  the  purchase  of  coainio£d68.''   PJ  ix. 

In  estimating  the  resources  of  this  country^  the  author, 
witli  a  fe^ini;  natural  to  an  Englishnan,  appears- to  bHve 
kept  his  eye,  at-tfae  same  time,  upon  the  corresponding  state 
of  France,  in  the  several  pai^tioolars  which  form  the  chief; 
suhjects  of  his.  inveBtigatiob.  For  this  task,  a  long  residence* 
in  France  would  seem  to  have  fitted  him  in  a  mor^  peculiar' 
manner.  This  part  of  the  volonie  Ls  characterized  *  with  all' 
(he  same  qualities,  which  mark  the  general  features  of  the 
i|rork ;  and  it  is  some  pleasure  to  be  able  to  add,  that  the 
views  which  Mr.  Lowe  has  taken  of  the  resources  of  the 
country^ as  CfOm pared  witl^  those,of  her  great  rival',  are  equally, 
satisfactory  witii  those  which  be  has  formed,  from  a  compa- 
rison of  her  actiftal  state  with  the^. state  in  which  Mr.  Pitt, 
imind  her  at  the  commencement  of  the  French  Revolution. 

In  a  work,  like  this,  whei:e  so  little  space  is  given  to  the* 
cries  and  reasonings,  and  where  almost  every  page  is  occa-^ 
pied  with  some  official  documentor  other,  and  the' explana*' 
tions  necessary  to  the  proper  understanding  of  it,  it  is  ex-' 
ceedingly  difficult  to  select  any  particular  passage  for  extract. 
At  the  same  time  the  variety  of  the  subjects  which  are  suc- 
cessively discussed,  and  the  care  with  which  they  have  been' 
compressed  into  the  smallest  possible  compass,  renders  \t 
alike  difficult  to  offer  any  general  abridgment,  or  conipen- 
dions  view  of  its  contents. 

The  first  chapter  relating  to  the  financial  burdens  which 
the-country  suppbrted  during  the. late  war,  is  eminently  wor- 
thy of  attention^  The  estimate  which  the  author  makes  of 
the  expenses  which  those  wars  entailed  upon  our>popaIation,. 
and  of  the  catii^es  which  enabled  us  to  meet  such  prodigious 
demands,  are  peculiarly  valyable  and  instructive;. and  the 
manner  in  which  be  arrangies  and  simplifies  the  csUculations 
upon  which  his  reasonings  are  founded,  indicates  uncommon 
ability. 

•On  the  subject  of  population,  he  is  sohiewhat  heretical ; 
and  appears  much  more  disposed  to  embrace  the  views  of 
Mr.  Gray  on  that  point,  than  those  of  Mr.  Malthus.  His 
opinion  i$,  that  we  have  no  ri^ht  to  infer  from  any  thing 
which  we  cap  learn  from  experience  of  the  past,  that  the 
poEpnlation  ofaoy  coantry  lias  evei:,«at  any  time,  outstripped 
its-means  of  sohsistence.;  and  although  thot possibility  of  such 
a'supposition  is  very  .eonoeivabl^,,  «s  an  (abstract  jpr^positioqi^ 
jet  ^hat'aMQMdty  iboi^ustiiDjre«ioa<toiittag[iapjthfit:aQjjri)£ 
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the  .diffioiilties  ;wifh  -^liich  (U9  ooualry  i^  -stti^roiiiided;  bave 
any  coQuectton  with  Ibis,  citoiie?  .     ' 

Our  aath4)i''.s*  reas&iiag  upon  this  'subject  is  imperfthsUy*. 
presented  in  the  folldiviog  extract. 

<'  The  predilecdoawith  whioh/thepopuUr  writers  of  almost  eve^y. 
country  have  contemplateil  a  prifnitive  age  and  the  .colouring  cast 
over  it  .by  roaianiie  ifpagiitatiods,  have  had  the  effect  of   mis- 
Jeadiog  the  majority  of  •eadecs^  ^d  rendering  them  strangers  to 
the  privations  experienced  by  ihei»'  forefathers.     These,  however^" 
were  far /from   inconsiderable :.  nothing,  in  j^hort,' . could   forrti  a. 
greater  contrast  to  the  comfprt!  of  an  advanced  state  of  society^ 
and  if  in  England  we  are'happjiy  unal^le  to  find  an  existing  likeness 
to  a  rude  age,  the  sister  island  will  amply  sijfppfy  it.     The  Irish 
peasant,  occupying  a  hovel  Without' futniturei  and  carrying  on  his' 
cultivation  with  wretched  implehietits/  mayconvey  to  us  ah  idea  of 
tlie  state  of  Er^land  fivedr'stx  6enturios  ago,  as  wolt'as  of  tbe  pre-. 
ffent  state  of  a  great  part  d!f  the  easi  of  Europev  of  Poland,  Rosaia, 
Hungary,  and  the  inland^vpro^vinces  oi^  Turkey.     To  an  EngUsh 
trareUer,'the'improveiii€nt  of  these  counjxies  appears  extremely 
slow  ;  but;  aided  as  it  id  by  the  iotr^duptio/i.  of  Sv/ttlers  ^from  G.er-, 
many  and  other  part^f  it;  is^  ef.pourp^i^  ;faf  less  tardvlhan  the  ad- 
vancement of  Europe  in  the  G9thicj9g9Sy.when  all  were  equally, 
l^^ckwardo     In  those  days,  a  few  cottages  formed  a  haiplet, , and 
many  centuries  elapsed  ere^he^ainlet  bi.*came  a  village.     In  point 
of  property,  extremes,  predominated;  Qii  the  one  side  was  the  lord, 
on  the  other  his  vassals;,  while  the.  middle  dla^  were  few  in  num. 
ber,  and  uncomfortable  in  circumstances.  * 

**  What  a  difierent  aspect  of  society,  is;  exhfbft^dafterthe  rise  oF 
towns  and  the  general  increase  of  numbers!  If  we  compare' stich' 
countries  as  Russia,  Poland,  I^ungary,-  or  ihe  Highfomte -of  Scot- 
land, with  the  more  thickly  pecfpted  districts  of  the  Continent,  such 
as  the  provinces  of  Holland,  Zealmid,  Flanders»  Normandy^,  fxr, 
on  Our  own  aide  of  the  Channel  witksuch  counties' as  Lancashire^ 
Warwiekshire,  chawest  viding  of  Yoiic^  (:to  say  nothing  of  Middle- 
sex) we  find  a  surprising  difference  in  the  num.ber  and  cpmfort<^ 
the  middle  class.  A  return  pf  i^nifiual  income  froqf^  the>firsi  men.- 
lioaed  countries,, w]<^>ild  exhibit ^  few  princely 'fortijfnes,  with  a  long, 
succession  of  names  below  the  jjniit  of  taxation:  in  the  other,  it 
would. sliow  a  i^aoib^*  of  gradations. rising  above  each  other  in  a 
manner  almost  imperpeptibje.  How.  different  is  tbe  England  of  the 
present  age^  from,  tl^ekngland  of  feudal  time$^  When  our  towns 
were  in'their  infancy,  and  when  the  Oomm^tisor  middle  class  were 
too  unimportant 'to  hold  a^hare  m  the 'representatibnl  until  brought 
ibrwa'rd  by  the  crown  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  aristoijracy. 

*^'  In  whiat  n;»^nner  does  the  progress. of  iiiiproyeoiient,  the  tran<« 
j^tion  frbm  penury  to  comCdrti  In  general  take{>lacel  It  has.  a  yer^c 
dosie  connexion  with  increase  of  population :  We  aasooiblag^  of  .in- 
dividuals in  XHmm  u  pvoduolvve:of«i3i  df^recr.of  ae«ojaitrn)4nii0u» 
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comfort,  and  refinement,  which  would  be  altogether  beyond  their 
reach  in  an  insulated  position:  the  acquJBition  of  one  comfort 
creates  a  desire  for  another,  until  society  eventually  attains  the 
high  state  of  polish  which  we  at  present  witness  in  a  few  countries 
of  Europe.  Ail  this,  says  Mr.  Gray,  leads  the  consumer  to  make 
fresh  demands  on  the  producer ;  demands  reciprocated  by  the  lat- 
ter on  the  former,  in  a  different  line  of  business.  Hence,  the  de- 
pendence of  one  class  on  another;  hehce,  the  prosperity  caused  to 
agriculture  by  the  success  of  trade,  and  to  trade  by  the  success  of 
agriculture.  It  is  of  no  great  consequence  to  our  argument,  whe* 
ther  these  wants  are  of  first  or  of  second  ne<fessity',  that  which  js 
deemed  a  superfluity  in  one  country,  being  accounted  no  more  than 
a  comfort,  a  requisite  in  anottier.  But  what,  it  may' be  asked,  |s 
the  criterion  of  the  difference  in  this  respect  between  different 
countries?  The  relative  density,  not  of  population  generally,  but 
of  town  population.  This  is.  apparent  in  almost  every  link  in  tjie 
chain  of  European  civilization,  Holland  having  ip  the  seventeenth 
century  taken  the  lead  of  England,  exactly  as  England  at  present 
takes  the  lead  of  France ;  France  of  most  party  of  Germany,  |md 
Germany  of  Spain  and  Poland. 

*'  The  distinction  of  town  population  from  population  generally, 
is  important,  for  were  districts  strictly  rural  comprised  in  the 
calculation,  Ireland  would  claim  an  equal  rank  with  England>  and 
Flanders  take  precedence  of  Holland.  It  is  in  towns  only  that  we 
reap  the  advantage  of  collective  over  scattered  population  ;--;-an  ad- 
vantage consisting  in  extensive  markets  <  a  minute  subdtyision  of 
employment;  the  greater  dispatch  and  finish  of  workman)^  ip,  and 
a  supply  of  occupation  to  individuals  of  every  age  and  ev^fy  degree 
of  capacity."    P.  '208. 

Mr.  Lowe  then  proceeds  to  illustrate  the  opinion^  delivered 
in  the  above  extract,  by  a  variety  of  tables,  tending  to  shew 
that  population,  in  ali  conntri^,  varies  with  circumstances 
very  distinct  from  those  pointed  out  by  Malthas.  His  general 
maxim  is,  **  that  the  more  varied  the  classes  of  a  community, 
the  more  they  conduce  to  the  welfare  of  eacb  other  ;"  and  by 
consequence,  the  greater  the  number  of  the  towns,  and  the 
denser  the  population  of  any  given  country,  the  more  abundant 
ivili  be  tbe  necessaries  of  life,  as  compared  with  the  means 
of  procuring  them.  It  is  pretty  evident,  jtb^t  those  nations 
jBUst  possess*  i(Miividually  the  greatest  means  of  subsistence, 
who  are  able  to  spare  the  largest  contribution  to  the  necesr 
sities  of  tbe  state;  and  the  following  table,  which  we  select 
from  a  great  variety,  will  sufficiently  shew,  that  in  almost  all 
cases  the  proportion  of  public  burdens,  which  individaaJs  oaii 
spare,  is  directly  proportioned  to  (he  density  of  the  geners^l 
population.     *    .    >     .     . 
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England  distinct  from  Scot- ) 

land  and  Wales    •    •     j 
England,     Scotland,    and  ^ 

Wales,  coUectiveljr    «     j 
The  Netherlands*     -  •  r 
France        •         -        «r 
The  Austrian  Empire    - 
The. Prussian  Dominions. 
Denmark 

Spain        -        •        • 
Sweden        .        -        - 
Russia  in  Europe 

P.  230. 

We  take  oar  leave  of  Mr.  Lowe,  with  apologies  tj  him  far 
the  very  imperfect  justice  which  we  have  been  able  to  do  to 
themerits  of  his  work.  We  recommend  it  confidently  to  ^far 
rearders,  as  one  of  the  mos/t  trseful,  sensible,  and  satisfactory 
publications,  on  the  important  subject  of  which  it  treats; 
which  the  press  has  for  many  years  put  forth. 
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*  The  repartition  of  taxeg  ig  here  very  unequal,  the  Dtttch. provinces, 'parti- 
cularly  those  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  paying  much  more  than  li.  lOi,  a  bead, 
tbe'Belgic  considerably  less.  ^ 
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of  Physicians,  and  Physician  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital*    8to.     6s* 

Practical  vbservalionsonthe  Treatment  and  Cure  of  several  varieties  of  Pulmonary 
Coosumption,  and  on  the  Effects  of  the  Vapour  of  boiling  Tar  on  that  Disease.  By 
Sir  Alex.  Crichton,  M.D.  F.RS.  Physician  in  ordinary  to  the  Emperor  and  Dow- 
ager Empress  of  Russia^ ;  &c.  &c.     Bvo.     8s. 

■  isToxr. 

Vestiges  of  Ancient  Manners  and  Customs,  discoverable  in  Modern  Italy  and 
Sicily'  By-  the  Rev.  John  James  Blunt,  Fellow  of  St.  Johu*8  College,  Cambridge ; 
and  late  one  of  the  Travelling  Bachelors  of  (hat  University.     8vo.     9s.  6d, 

Sketch  of  the  Mosquito  Shore,  including  the  Territory  of  Payais.  descriptive  of 
the  Country  ;  with  some  information  as.  to.  its  productions,  the  best  mode  of  Cul- 
tiirev  &c.  chiefly  'imended  for  the  use  of  Settlers^  By  Thomas  Strangeways, 
K-G.C.  Captain  of  1st  native  Payais  Regiment,  and  Aide-Camp  to  His  Higtinesa 
Qrfgor,  Casique  of  Payais.     8vOi  12s*.- 

Fifteen  Yeais  in  India ;  or.  Sketches  of  a  Soldiei's  Life.  Being  an  Attempt  to 
describe  Persons  and  Things  in  vaiioas  Parts  of  Hindostan.  From  the  Journal  of 
im  Offioer  in  his  Majesty's  Servios. .  Qve.    14k. 

A  Second- Series  of  Curiosities  of  literature:  consisting  of  Researches  in.Lite-r 
rary.  Biographical  and  Political  History;  of  Critical  and  Philosophical  Inquiries, 
eud'OfSeccet 'History*  By  J.  D*lsrxelr.  3  vols.  8vo»  11.  16s* 
.,  M)eQWMrsot;ihetOperationsof  the  AUiedArmi^f  under  Prbce  Schwartseuburg 
and  Marchal  lilucher,>  during  the  latter  end  of'181St  and  18(4*  ^y  the  Aetimt 
pC  the  Rav^  CiimpjMgm  i>f  this  Dulce  of  Wc^liingtoo  in  Poctugai  and  Spain.  8vo. 
II.  Is.  .  ^ 

:  Pl§i|Ottisf«  History  of  Tutcaa^t'  fn>fa^B  tarliost  P^iod  to  the  Establishmeul  of 
the  Oraod  Dutchy,  with  occasional  Essays  on  the  Progress  of  Italian.  LitQcmtur«4 
Tr9iMli0iBd.byJahnBre>w«na,.8i4.    4vols»    8«o»    21.  8s^ 

Hsmi9if»of 4he.Hs8tQ^jofFta9c«i  dunng.ihe Beigi^.of  Napok cwd,  flictattdbf 
the  Emperor  at  St.  Helena,  to  his  Aids^^le-campi  Counts  Montholon*  .Bt rtranc^ 
<^i|ilw4»rlK«»\  C^D^ectod  by  liBMslt  velsi  1  and  9?  8t««,  witliAiMpfmle» 
•Bd  Ibor  plttu.    li.  8b« 
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The  same  Work  m  ^ench.    11.48. 

The  History  of  the  late  Wnr  in  Spain  and  Portogal.  By  Robert  Soatbey  Esq. 
Vol.  1.     4to.     «l.  HK 

A  Journey  to  two  of  the  Cases  of  Upper  Egypr.  By  Sir  Archibald  Edmonstone^ 
Bart.     8vo.    9s.  6d. 

Journal  of  a  Tour  in  France*  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  during  the  Years  1819, 
18«0,  and  1821-    By  MarrtAine  Colston.    2  vols.    8vo.     11.  Is. 

BIOORAPBY. 

The  Life  of  the  Rev.  Arthur.  O'Leary^  &c.  &c.  &c. ;  iucluding  H'storiral 
Anecdotes.  Meraoiis,  and  many  hitherto  anpuhlisbed  Documents  ilTn.«trQtive  of 
the  condition  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  daring  the  Eighteenth  Century.  By  the  Rev. 
T.  R.  England.  8vo.     tSs. 

Memoirs  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  with  Anecdotes  of  the  Court  of  Henry  the 
Snd  during  her  residence  in  France.  By  Miss  Benger.  With  a  portrait,  t  Tola. 
8vo.  11.  4s. 

POLITXCa. 

Views  of  Ireland,  Mural,  Political,  and  Religious.  By  John  O'Driscal,  Esq. 
2  vols.     8vo.     ll.  4s. 

An  Address  to  all  true  Patriots,  with  some  Advice  to  the  Landed  Interest.  By 
Common  Sense.     Is.  6d.* 

HOTELS. 

Reformation.  '  3  vols.     ]9mo. '  18s. 

Annals  of  the  Family  of  M'Roy.    S  vols.    ISmo.    By  Mrs.  Blaakford.    IL  4a. 

Arthur  Monteith.     By  Mrs.  Blackford.-     Ittnio.     3s.  6d. 

The  Entail,  or  the  Lairds  of  Grippy.     3  voK     l^mo.     11.  Is. 
-  German  Popular  Stories;  from  the  *<  Kinder  and  Hans-marcben,**  of  Messrs. 
Grimm,  with  a  Preface  and  Notes  by  the  Translator.     With  12  plates  by  Cniik- 
sbank.     78- 

The  Young  French  Emigrants,    t  vols.    18mo.     12s. 

The  Confederates.   ,3  vols.     ISmo.     ll.  Is.    - 

Tales  of  my  Father  and  Friend.    58. 

FOETRT. 

The  Loves  of  the  Angels.     By  Thomas  Moore.    8vo.    9s. 

A  Comment  on  the  Divine  Comedy  of  Dante  Aleghieri.     8vo.     18s. 

The  Republic  of  the  Ants;  a  Poem  illustrated  with  Notes,  developing  the  rari- 
ous  IVIodes  of  Life  of  that  singular  little  insect.  By  the  Author  of**  Ihe  Monar- 
chy of  the  Bees."     *i8.  6d. 

The  Tournament ;  or  Days  of  Chivalry.  With  24  coloured  Engravings.  Royal 
8to.    15s. 

The  Enchanted  Flute,  with  other  Poems,  and  Fables  from  La  Fontairie.  By 
E.  P.  Wolferstan.     8vo.     1 2s. 

The  Press  a  Satire.    5s. 

DRAMA. 

Don  Carlos,  or  Persecution.  A  Tragedy.  By  Lord  John  RosselL  6to. 
4s.  6d. 

Montezuma,  a  Tragedy,  and  other  Poems.  By  Sir  John  Dorset.  Royal  Bto. 
83.  6d. 

MISCELLAXIIS.    ' 

The  Fourth  Report  of  the  Conimitte  of  the  Society  for  the  Improvement  of 
Prison  Discipline,  atid  for  the  Reformation  of  Juvenile  Offetidert ;  whh  an  Appen- 
dix.    182^.     3s. 

The  Poll  for  the  Election  of  a  Representative  in  Parliament  forthe-UiuTenity- 
of  Cambridge,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  the-26tfa  aud  27tlt  of  Novemberi  1829. 
By  H«  Gunning,  M.A.  one  o^the  Esquire  Bedels.    8vo.    28. 

Thirty-two  Plates  to  Illustrate  the  Poems  of  Crabbe.  Engraved  by  Heath  Ivoai 
the  Drawings  by  Westall^     8vo.    21.  Ss. 

Illustrations  of  the  *«  Loves  of  the  Angels ;"  Engraved  by  C.  Heatb,  from  the 
Designs  of  R.  Westall.     8vo.     5s. 

Journal  of  a  Korticultnral  Tour  through  Flanders,  HoHand,  aUd  the  North  of 
prance.  By  a  Deputation  of  the  Caledonian  llorticaltaral  Society ;  wHh  piatea. 
Bvo.     168. 

A  Dissertaticta  od  the  Sal^ect  of  the  Herafordahfce  Beaeon.  Bj  the  Ravv  H, 
rArd,M.A.  F.R.S.  F.A.S.  Vicar  of  Great  Malvern,    as.  •  - 
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An  Acciknita  Table  oCthe  Population  of  the  British  Empireiit  ISf  1|  specifying 
all  tbe  Cilit's  and  Borough^  in  Great  Britain,  with  every  other  Parish  or  Plactt* 
containing  Two  Tliousaiid  Inhabitants  or  upwards,  &c.     39.  or  on  fine  paper  7s. 

Some  Ancient  Christinat  Caroln,  with  the  Tunes.  Collected  by  Doiles  Gilbert, 
£sq.  F.li.S.  F.A.S.  &c.  with  an  Introductory  Preface.     8vo.     5s. 

Sketclies  of  Field  Sports,  as  followed  by  the   Natives  of  India,  with  obser- 
vations on  the  Animals;  &c.  &cc.     By  Danit;!  Johnson,  formerly  Surgeon  in  the 
Hon.  East  India  Coropany's  Service.     Bvo.     8s. 
-    Outlines  of  Cfaaracter :  By  n  Mttoiber  of  the  Philomathic  Institution.     8vo    9s. 

An  Elementary  treatise  on  the  Mathematical  Priticiples  of  Arithmetic  translated 
frouj  the  15th  Edition  of  the  French  of  S  F.  Lacroix.     8vo.     .5s. 

Letters  from  America;  containing  Observations  on  the  Cliniaie  and  Agriculture 
of  the  Western  States  the-Munners  9f  the  People,  the  ProspectH  of  Emigrants,  5ic. 
By  James  Flint.    8vo.     lOi.  6d. 

Cicero  dc  Republica,  e  codice  Vaticano  descripsit  Angelus  Mains  BihIiothec£ 
Vaticanse  Gustos*     8\'o.     ISs. 


LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

WORKS  IN  THE  PRESS. 

The  First  Volume  of  Miss  Hawkins's  new  Work,  entitled, 
**  Anecdotes f  Biographical  Sketches^  and  Memoirs,'*  will 
appear  ia  a  few  da^s.  A  silhouette  Portrait  of  Sir  /.  HaW' 
kins  will  be  annexed. 

Rivingtons'  Continuation  of  the  Annual  Register  (pub- 
lished  by  tbe  late  Mr,  DqdsUy,)  for  the  Year  1798,  will  be 
ready  in  a  few  days ;  and  the  Volume  for  1799,  is  in  prepa- 
ration. 

The  Rev.  G.  S.  Faber  will  shortly  publish  A  Treatise  on 
the  Genius  and  Object  of  the  Patriarchal,  the  LeviticaU 
and  the  Christian  Dispensations,  in  Two  Octavo  Volumes. 

A  new  Work,  entitled,  The  Words  of  the  Lord  Jesus ;  or, 
the  Doctrines  and  Duties  of  the  Christian  Religion,  as  de- 
livered in  the  Discourses  and  Conversations  pi  the  Son  of 
God,  during  bis  pefs^oal  Ministry  upon  Earth,  arranged 
from  the  Records  of  tbe  Four  Evangelists  ;  by  John  Read. 
i£i  preparing  for  publication. 

The  Rev.  Mr,  Rowdier  is  preparing  for  the  Press^  a  Third 
Volume  of  Sermons,  in  8vo. 

The  late  Dr.  Whittakers  General  History  of  the  County 
of  York,  is  within  a  Part  .of  its  Completion,  and  will  form 
T wo. bandson^e  Folio  Volumes. 

Mr.  John  Dunlop,  Author  of  the  "  History  of  Fiction,^ 
bas:  nearly  ready  for  publication.  The  History  of  Roniah 
Literature^  fcom  the  earliest  Periods  to  .the  Augustan*  Age, 
in  Two  Volumes,  Octavo, 

The  Rev,  Mr*  Dibdin  is  imu^ediately  going  to  Press  with 
a, new.  and  enlarged  Edition ^  of  his  li\troductionto  the 
Classics, 
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A  new  Work,  on  English  Composition,  id  atxMit  fo  be 
i$flued  from  the  Press,  in  One  Volume,  Octavo,  entitled, 
**  The  English  Master ;  or.  Student's  Guide  to  Reasoning 
and  Composition:  exhibiting  an  Analytical  View  of  the 
English  Langoaffe,  of  the  Human  Mind,  and  of  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Fine  Writing.'*    By  W.  Banks. 

Narratite  of  a  Tour  through  the  Morea,  givii^  an  Ac- 
count of  the  present  State  of  that  Peninsula  and  its  Inhabi- 
tants, hy  Sir  William  Gell,  in  One  Volume,  Octavo,  with 
Plates  and  Wood  Cuts,  i&  nearly  ready. 

Thomas  Park^  Esq.  F.S.A.  i$  engaged  on  a  new  Edition 
of  Walpole*s  Catalogue  of  the  Royal  and  Noble  Authors,  of 
England^  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 

Advice  to  a  Young  Mother,  on  the  Physical  Education  of 
her  Children,  by  a  Grandmother,  >»ill  appear  early  in  Ja- 
nuary, in  a  Duodecimo  Volume.  . 

Mr.  Bakewell  is  preparing  for  Publication,  "  Observations 
made  during  a  Residence  in  the  Tarentane  and  various  Parts 
of  the  Grecian  and  Pennine  Alps,  in  Savoy,  and  in  Si^itzer- 
land  and  Auvergne,  in  the  Years  1820,  IH21,  and  18!^, 
with  Comparative  Views  of  the  Geology  of  these  Countries 
with  that  of  Great  Britain,"  illustrated  with  Plates,  &c. 

Travels  in  Ireland,  in  the  Year  1822,  exhibiting  brief 
Sketches  of  the  Moral,  Physical,  and  Political  State  of  the 
Country^  with  Reflections  on  the  best  Means  of  improving 
its  Condition  ;  by  Thomas  Reid,  Member  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  in  London,  and  Surgeon  in  the  Royal  Navy, 
v^ill  speedily  be  published. 

Relics  of  Literature,  by  Stephen  Collet,  A.M.  in  Octavo, 
with  a  Frontispiece  of  Autographs  of  eminent  Characters, 
will  be  published  in  January. 

The  Lives  of  Scottish  Poets,  an  entirely  complete  Work, 
will  be  ready  in  a  few  days,  in  Three  Volumes,  with  Thirty 
Portraits. 

Diary  of  a  Journey  through  Southern  India,  Egypt,  and 
Palestine,  in  the  Year«  1821  and  1822,  by  A  Field  Officer 
of  Cavalry,  illustrated  with  Maps,'  See.  will  shortly  be  pub- 
lished in  One  Volume  Octava. 

High  Ways  and  By^  Ways  f  or  Tales  of  the  Roadside, 
gathered  in  the  French  Provinces^  hy  ^Waiking  Gef^letmamj 
is  in  tlie  Press. 

The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Musii^i  professionally  ana- 
lysed,' foribe  Use  of  the'  Instruetor^  the  Araateor;  and  the 
Student,  with  a  brief  History  of  the  Science,  tec.  together 
"with  a  Pilactieal  Bsaay  on  th^Capabilfties  and  AppKcation 
oftbe  Hnixian  Vt)ice ;  by  Ji>  NaiMaii^  Anlbortof  the  Hektep 
Melodies ;  Royal  Quarto,  is  preparing  for  paUicatioa.  ^ 
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Academical  maiinerg,  in  .the 
last  century  description  of  657 

Adventare^  description  of  a 
fearful. 261 

Air-pump,  by  whom  invented  161 

——,  improvements  in, 
by  Bo^le ibid. 

Alcbymists,  modern,  objects 
they  had  in  view  341 

A1|pebra,  history  of 140 

Ah  Pacha,  memoir  of ..... .  490 

-^^ — 7,  fortunate  disco-  • 

very  made  by 491 

,bold  and  decisive 

condnct  of • . . .  ibid. 

,  his   treacherous 
conduct  towards  his  bene* 

factor 493 
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ties  495 
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AU  Pacha,  magnificence  of 

his  court ', 50t 
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palace 502 

- — : ,  flattery  offered  to  503 

■  — ,  betrayed   in  his 

distress ibid. 

— — — ,hi8  fortitude  when 

besieged :  504' 

-   — ,  manner  of  his 

death ; 505 

Alpnach,  description  of  the 

Slide  of 81 

Analogy,  on  reasoning  by  •  •     11 
— — — -,  Bp-.  Butler,  an  il- 
lustrious example  of  rea- 
soning by ; 30 

Ancient  Physics,  sketch  of. .  143 
Ancients,  mechanics  of  the  •  •  1 49 
Ancle-joint,    on    compound 

fractures  of  the 596 

Apocryphal  Volume;  will  not 
invalidate  the  auUienticity 
or  credibility  of  the  New 

Testament.^^«.:« 114 

Apostolic  Fathers^  value  of 
their  testimony  ..•••,•.,.  123 
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{Itiiiopift,   cQfiootf  term  ap- 
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Farjar,  description  of  the  Tale 
of .^.^ 62 

Feame,  Mi*,  aolhor  of  Con- 
tingent Remainders,  some 
account  of. ;  ^  •  •  •  • 21.6 

France,  heirship  and  venality 
of  judicial  ufficers  in,  pre- 
vious to  the  Revolution  . 

Free-will,  difference  between 
thePhllosophical  and  Scrip- 
tural   Disputants  respect*' 

ing  »i 

Friction,  on  the  theories  of. . 
future  State,   the  Christian 

doctnneor......,;^..^..  383 


G. 


Galileo,   persecuted  by   the 

Inquisition. 290 

Galvanic   Pile,   experiments 

on  the  power  of 350 

Gardike,    t'erriiic   vengeance 

execiUed  by  Ali  Pacha  at  60K 
Genevese,  attachment  of,  to 

the  English 633 

Geneva,  account  of  society  at  638 
■  ,  prevalence  of  fogs  at  639 

Glauber,  a  successful  chemist  343 
'Gospel,  excellence  of  the  . . .  413 
Gospel  doctrines,  necessity  of 

defending  ...• 417 

'Gospel,  erroneous  ideas,  re- 
specting the    propagation 

.    ^f  tlie  .^ .  IT  •  • 455 

Grave  of  the  last  Saxon ;  ex- 

trjtcf s  from  the  Poem  of  . .  485 
.Great  Britain  and  Bindostan, 
*  '  'relations'  existing  between  447 
.Gjceek  Testament,   observa- 
tions' on 652 

Grighan,    description  of  the 

.  Chateau  of 373 

Guide,  adventurous  spirit  of  a  631 


Halidon-HiU,  extracts  frons 
tliePbemof 354 

Hans  Holbein,  acccmnt  of  Ms 
introduction  to  King  Henry 
VHI ...'....*..  107 

Heathen,  propagation'  of  tbe 
Gos|>el  among, -in -connec- 
tion with -orrier*  and  disei- 
pliiie  ..-..• ;..-...  458 

— — — ,  his  difficulty  of 
choosing  between  the  con- 
flicting doctrines  among 
Cbrtstians  ....... ....  .^ . .   460 

Hebrew  Literature,  ttie  traaa- 
latora  of  the  -  Authorized 
Version  well  ac^nainted 
with   ^. 642 

Heidelberg,  hymn  for  tbe 
boatmen  as  tbey  approach 
the  castle  of . ; 529 

Highland  Girl,  descrfption 
ofa 630 

Hofwyl,     M.     Fellenberg's 

school  at. ....  -. 636 

-,  mode  of  instractiod 
at  -. •• •^••«^....  ibid. 

Hooke  and  Boyle  on  ^e  doc- 
trine of  Combustion ; 344 

-■  —  proved  tbe 

connexion  between  Com- 
bustion and  Absorption  . .   345 

HollandyState  of  Literature  in  406 

Homildon,  description  of  tbe 
battle  of ...^^  tf^  • . . .  357 

Horticulture,  style  of,  at  Neu- 
chatel...'. 623 

Humanity,  on  our  Lord^s  as- 
sumption of  . . .  • . .- 386 

Human  Nature,  upon  the  ex- 
cellenceof  ••;;••;;..  ••••  412 
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Ice,  on  the  crystaliization  of  302 
lilness,  curious  remedy  for. .  343 
India,  motives  for  perscver- 
anee  in  the  propagation  of 

theGospelin 45t 

,  conduct  to  be  pursued 

by  Clergymen  in 465 

Indian  Clergy,  qualities  to  be 

desired  in  the, 467 

Ian,  practical  lesson  for  se- 
curing a  bed  at  an    100 
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'InstructioDi  on  a  proper  mode 

of.. 228 

Italy,  accomit  of  a;  banditti  in  101 
,  a  Poeni)  extraotn  from   194 
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Jerusalem,  reflections  on  the 

past  and  present  state  of. .  444 
Joamey,   curions    mode   of 

prosecuting  a ..i  ..    96 

Joamal,  jealousy  excited  in 

an  Arab  guide  by  a ..... .  268 

Jussien,  observations  on  the 

system  of ; 54^ 

Justice,  the  attire  of  a-figtire 

of,  described  •  .^ .  •  •  •  •  • ,.»  028 


K. 


Kerek,'  curious  custom  of  the 
inhabitants  of   ••.•  ••-.....  254 

,  knavery  of  a  Sheil^h 

of. 265 

Kepler,  imptovetiieiits  mAde 
by,  in  astronomical  science  287 

Kirkdate,  accbUnt  of  an  as- 
semblage of  fossil  teeth  and 
bones  in  a  cave  at ....... .  546 
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Lady  Jane  Gtey,  on  the  edii* 
cation  of. 422 

— — — ,  description 
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